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President's  Report 


Nearly  four  decades  after  the  birth  of  our  federation,  the  AFL-CIO 
continues  as  the  world's  largest  democratic  trade  union  organization  and 
one  that  fulfills  its  goal  as  the  genuine  voice  of  working  American  men 
and  women. 

That  voice  has  been  a  critical  and  decisive  factor  in  America's  rise  to 
economic  superiority.  And  that  voice  is  essential  to  bringing  the  country 
out  of  its  current  era  of  slow  growth,  lingering  high  unemployment  and 
vast  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  our  industries. 

America  is  truly  at  a  crossroads  on  economic  and  labor  policy.  Do  we 
keep  pace  with  the  industrialized  world  by  creating  high-wage  jobs  and 
involving  workers  in  critical  workplace  decisions?  Or  do  we  accept 
whatever  hand  is  dealt  by  the  global  "free  market,"  which  essentially  is 
a  downhill  race  pitting  us  against  the  most  repressive  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  in  the  quest  for  ever-lower  wages,  working 
conditions  and  standards  of  living. 

As  the  tribunes  of  the  working  people  whose  very  lives  hang  in  the 
balance,  we  aim  to  remain  on  the  ramparts  of  the  struggle  to  set  the  na- 
tion on  the  proper  course. 

On  that  score,  we  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  AFL-CIO' s  role 
in  the  1992  presidential  elections,  which  closed  the  books  on  a  12-year 
occupation  of  the  White  House  by  Republican,  anti-labor  forces.  Bill 
Clinton  won  the  election  because  he  understands  the  plight  of  working 
families  and  promised  action  on  the  issues  of  greatest  concern  to  them. 
As  a  result,  working  Americans  now  have  good  reason  to  expect  that 
government  will  be  back  on  their  side,  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  work- 
ing with  them  in  the  awesome  task  of  rebuilding  our  industries,  our  stan- 
dard of  living  and  our  ideals. 

The  AFL-CIO' s  Committee  on  Political  Education  launched  and  sus- 
tained a  voter  education  undertaking  that  was  unprecedented  in  both  its 
scope  and  intensity.  Working  with  our  affiliated  unions,  COPE  launched 
hundreds  of  voter  registration  drives,  staffed  thousands  of  phone  banks 
and  mailed  millions  of  pieces  of  campaign  literature.  On  Election  Day, 
more  than  300,000  trade  union  volunteers  fanned  out  across  the  country 
to  get  union  members  to  vote. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  the  exit  polls  showed  that  about  60  percent  of 
voters  from  union  households  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Clinton-Gore 
ticket  —  well  above  the  rate  of  support  among  all  voters.  While  this 
massive  education  and  get-out-the-vote  effort  weighed  heavily  in  every 
state,  it  was  most  critical  to  delivering  key  battleground  states  like  Ohio, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Colorado  and  Ne- 
vada —  states  where  union  membership  far  exceeded  the  Clinton  margin 
of  victory. 

Our  efforts  have  paid  off.  Only  nine  months  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  administration,  the  barriers  to  progress  on  a  variety  of  labor- 
backed  initiatives  have  been  swept  aside.  After  a  long  struggle  against 
presidential  vetoes  and  threats  of  vetoes,  Family  and  Medical  Leave  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  working  people  no  longer  may  be  forced 
by  their  employers  to  choose  between  a  job  and  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  families.  Unemployment  benefits  were  extended  without 
the  usual  foot  dragging.  President  Clinton  also  signed  into  law  a  "motor- 
voter"  bill  that  will  help  expand  the  electorate,  as  well  as  a  bill  to  re- 
form the  Hatch  Act,  so  that  millions  of  public  employees  may  now  feel 
free  to  exercise  their  basic  democratic  and  political  rights. 

The  President  rescinded  Ronald  Reagan's  lifetime  ban  on  federal  em- 
ployment for  striking  members  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controller's  Organization  (PATCO)  and  reversed  executive  orders  im- 
posed by  his  predecessor  in  an  election-year  frenzy  of  attacks  and  harass- 
ment of  trade  unions. 

On  the  economy,  President  Clinton  has  moved  forward  with  a  plan  to 
redirect  our  national  priorities  toward  investment  in  the  future,  while  re- 
storing some  much-needed  equity  to  the  tax  system.  But  the  debate  over 
budget  and  economic  policies  has  shown  that  gridlock  is  still  formidable 
in  Washington,  apparent  when  a  determined  minority  in  the  Congress  de- 
cides to  use  every  means  available  to  protect  the  privileged  and  stop  any 
legislation  that  would  benefit  working  American  families. 

Even  the  paltriest  economic  stimulus  program  —  $16  billion  to  create 
jobs  at  a  time  of  critical  need  —  was  stopped  in  its  tracks  amid  the 
sanctimony  of  a  filibuster  whose  sponsors  donned  the  mantle  of  "fiscal 
responsibility"  while  conveniently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  past  two 
Presidents  of  their  own  party  ran  up  a  debt  of  some  200  times  that 
amount.  The  American  people  should  not  forget  that  over  the  past  12 
years,  it  was  the  Reagan-Bush  policies  that  created  the  current  economic 
mess  —  the  mass  export  of  jobs,  the  hollowing  out  of  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  the  explosion  of  the  national  debt  because  of  irresponsible  fis- 
cal policies  that  included  tax  giveaways  to  the  wealthy. 

Today,  working  Americans  are  still  paying  the  price,  with  more  than 
16.5  million  Americans  either  partially  or  totally  unemployed,  while  job 
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growth  remains  sluggish  and  high-paying  manufacturing  jobs  continue  to 
go  overseas. 

Working  Americans  know  that  a  recovery  without  job  growth  is  no 
real  recovery  at  all.  They  know  that  their  communities  and  their  country 
cannot  prosper  when  many  of  the  jobs  being  created  these  days  are  part- 
time  and  casual  jobs  that  leave  people  living  from  hand-to-mouth.  They 
know  that  America  must  create  more  genuine,  long-term,  stable  jobs  with 
wages  and  benefits  that  enable  working  people  to  provide  their  families 
with  a  decent  life,  to  obtain  affordable  health  care  and  to  educate  their 
children. 

Unfortunately,  what  is  occurring  instead  is  a  disturbing  trend  toward 
contingent,  precarious  jobs  that  pay  lower  wages  and  fail  to  provide  even 
the  most  basic  health  and  welfare  benefits.  The  rise  of  the  temporary, 
"throw-away"  workforce  is  based  on  the  notion  that  human  beings  are 
merely  fungible  units  of  production  —  a  belief  our  movement  has  fought 
since  its  inception. 

There's  one  and  only  one  answer  to  the  question  of  how  we  ensure 
that  employment  is  stable,  long-term,  productive  and  rewarding  —  and 
that  answer  is  trade  unionism.  Pursuant  to  our  belief  that  there  are  no 
jobs  that  natural  law  ordains  as  devoid  of  benefits  or  security,  we  will 
press  on  with  our  historic  mission  of  civilizing  America's  workplaces 
through  worker  self-organization. 

That  message  has  come  through  loud  and  clear  as  working  people 
from  coast  to  coast  continue  to  choose  union  representation  as  their  best 
hope  for  justice,  dignity  and  a  genuine  voice  at  their  places  of  work. 
Clerical  workers  and  teaching  assistants  at  several  state  universities,  pi- 
lots at  Federal  Express,  workers  at  a  large  pipe  factory  in  Texas, 
drywallers  in  Southern  California,  supermarket  and  health  care  employees 
in  dozens  of  communities  are  just  some  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  joined  our  ranks  in  the  past  year.  In  fact,  a  recent  independent 
report  for  1992  showed  a  significant  jump  in  labor's  1992  win  rate  in 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  elections  over  1991  —  from  46.8  per- 
cent to  49.9  percent. 

Although  these  numbers  have  fluctuated  over  the  past  few  years,  they 
do  indicate  a  strong  and  growing  interest  among  working  people  in  the 
advantages  that  trade  unionism  has  to  offer.  Even  during  the  recent  re- 
cession, union  workers  on  average  saw  their  pay  increase  at  twice  the 
level  of  non-union  workers,  bringing  the  union  pay  advantage  to  32  per- 
cent more  in  weekly  wages  over  the  pay  of  the  unorganized.  And  that 
advantage  doesn't  include  the  additional  value  of  employer-paid  benefits, 
which  are  nearly  double  for  union  workers  over  non-union  workers. 

The  fulfillment  of  labor's  historic  mission,  including  the  extension  of 
union  rights,  benefits  and  protection  to  all  who  desire  it,  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  democracy  and  essential  for  the  economic  security  of  the  coun- 
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try,  which  depends  on  sustained  consumer  buying  power  that  supports 
our  industries.  To  these  ends,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  continue  to 
develop  and  improve  joint  programs  aimed  at  organizing  the  unorga- 
nized. 

The  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  continues 
its  efforts  to  enhance  the  craft  and  scope  of  organizing,  as  well  as  to 
train  a  new  generation  of  organizers  to  meet  the  difficult  challenges  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  Fourteen  affiliated  unions  now  participate  in  the 
Institute's  programs  of  apprenticeship  and  placement  for  organizers. 

Meanwhile,  Union  Privilege  (UP)  has  added  more  consumer  programs 
designed  to  enable  affiliates  to  offer  increased  services  to  their  members. 
The  home  mortgage  program  has  made  more  than  $227  million  in  loans 
since  its  inception  two  years  ago,  while  the  low  interest/no  fee  credit 
card  continues  as  UP's  most  popular  program.  Union  Privilege  has  also 
expanded  its  efforts  to  assist  our  associate  membership  programs,  which 
are  designed  to  introduce  the  benefits  of  trade  unionism  to  workers  who 
are  not  yet  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement.  Building  on  the 
success  of  the  California  Immigrant  Workers  Association  (CIWA),  UP  has 
established  a  Los  Angeles  office  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  600,000  local 
union  members  and  their  families,  as  well  as  local  union  organizing  drives. 

Amid  all  of  the  current  discussion  among  political,  business  and  aca- 
demic leaders  regarding  the  need  for  more  worker  empowerment  and  co- 
operation between  employers  and  their  employees,  it  is  more  than  a  little 
ironic  that  worker  self-organization  is  such  a  difficult  task.  The  labor 
movement,  of  course,  has  no  quarrel  with  "workplace  cooperation"  — 
we're  for  it  and  always  have  been.  Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
the  nation's  most  successful  workplace  cooperation  programs  are  at  com- 
panies employing  a  union  workforce.  Labor's  problem  has  always  been 
finding  employers  who  are  more  concerned  with  cooperating  than  they 
are  with  preserving  unilateral  control  of  the  workplace. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  every  day,  working  people  all  over 
America  —  people  who  need  a  union  and  want  to  form  one  at  their 
place  of  employment  —  are  harassed  and  intimidated  and,  yes,  fired  for 
trying  to  exercise  their  basic  democratic  rights.  Evidence  of  this  is  clearly 
available  in  the  growth  of  the  "union-avoidance"  industry,  lawyers  and 
other  hired  guns  who  show  employers  how  to  bend  or  break  the  labor  laws 
and  get  away  with  it.  Meanwhile,  government  statistics  show  that  one  of 
every  16  union  supporters  in  organizing  campaigns  is  fired,  illegally,  for  ex- 
pressing that  support. 

And  while  workers  defending  their  elemental  rights  are  met  with  in- 
stant injunctions  and  enormous  fines  in  court,  much  cruder  and  more  vi- 
cious infractions  by  employers  wander  aimlessly  through  years  of 
litigation  and  often  end  up  with  dusty  answers  and  empty  remedies  when 
it  is  too  late  to  matter.  Clearly,  working  people  are  not  served  well  by 
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government  policies,  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  right  to  join  a 
union. 

Thus,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Clinton  Administration's  appointment 
of  a  10-member  commission,  chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor  John 
Dunlop,  to  study  employee  representation  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  We  fully  expect  that  a  fair  hearing 
by  this  commission  will  produce  but  one  conclusion  —  that  the  law,  as 
it  stands,  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  working  people  their  basic  right  to 
join  a  trade  union.  Rather,  it  has  been  perverted  and  has  become  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  dominate  and  repress  working  people. 

While  we  await  the  impact  of  President  Clinton's  two  new  appointees 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  findings  of  the  Dunlop  Com- 
mission and  subsequent  congressional  action  to  remedy  the  inequities  in 
the  law,  the  AFL-CIO  is  persisting  with  its  efforts  to  enrich  labor's  uni- 
fied program  of  assistance  for  affiliates  that  are  forced  into  difficult  bar- 
gaining crises  or  bitter  strikes.  Working  to  coordinate  activities  of  support 
among  the  federation's  unions,  state  and  local  central  bodies,  and  among  re- 
ligious and  community  organizations,  the  AFL-CIO' s  Strategic  Approaches 
Committee  has  provided  strong  evidence  that  solidarity  continues  to  be 
labor's  best  hope  and  most  effective  instrument  for  prevailing  over  hostile 
employers. 

At  Ravenswood  Aluminum  in  West  Virginia,  more  than  1,500  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  are  back  on  the  job,  thanks 
to  their  own  indomitable  spirit  of  solidarity  and  a  campaign  of  support 
coordinated  by  the  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  and  the  Industrial 
Union  Department.  The  company's  attempt  to  lock  out  and  permanently 
replace  the  union  workforce  was  met  with  a  combination  of  consumer 
boycotts  and  intense  pressure  on  Ravenswood' s  multinational  ownership. 
Meanwhile,  after  members  of  one  union  struck  and  all  others  were 
locked  out  by  management  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  an  AFL-CIO  cam- 
paign of  support  and  an  advertiser  boycott  forced  the  sale  of  the  paper  to 
owners  who  eventually  reached  a  contract  settlement.  And  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  mayor  sought  to  make  AFSCME  members  the  scapegoat 
for  the  city's  severe  financial  problems,  the  Strategic  Approaches  Com- 
mittee coordinated  solidarity  activities  and  played  a  critical  role  in  reach- 
ing a  strike-avoiding  settlement. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  continues 
work  in  several  other  critical  struggles.  At  the  Frontier  Hotel  in  Las 
Vegas,  where  not  one  of  the  550  workers  who  have  been  on  strike  for 
two  years  has  crossed  the  picket  line,  AFL-CIO  staff  assisted  in  the 
preparations  for  a  massive  protest  march,  which  drew  some  20,000  sup- 
porters from  across  the  region  in  December  1992.  Likewise,  programs  of 
support  are  assisting  the  United  Mine  Workers,  selective  strike  against 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association,  the  Teamsters  struggle  for 
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justice  at  Diamond  Walnut,  and  the  Electronic  Workers'  successful  four- 
year  campaign  for  a  first  contract  at  Hood  Furniture  in  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi. 

While  trade  unionists  have  no  higher  purpose  than  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  further  promotion  and  enrichment  of  solidarity  within  our 
own  ranks,  the  labor  movement  is  also  involved  in  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  wider  community  —  particularly  when  disaster  strikes  and  large 
numbers  of  people  need  help.  For  example,  when  Hurricane  Andrew 
devastated  South  Florida  and  parts  of  Louisiana  in  1992,  hundreds  of 
trade  union  members  from  the  affected  areas  and  all  over  the  country 
turned  out  in  response  to  the  urgent  need  for  volunteers  to  help  distribute 
relief  supplies,  medical  care  and  other  services  to  hurricane  victims.  The 
same  pattern  unfolded  in  the  floods  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Hundreds  of  union  members,  many  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  disruption  of  the  floods,  pitched  in  to  help  with  sandbag- 
ging, evacuation  and  distribution  of  food  and  water.  Contacted  by  AFL- 
CIO  community  services  liaisons,  1 1  unions  immediately  had  members  at 
work  at  an  American  Red  Cross  warehouse  in  St.  Louis  dispensing  food 
and  water  for  victims. 

Within  hours  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  AFL-CIO/Red  Cross  Disaster 
Response  Network  was  up  and  running  out  of  four  union  halls  in  the 
Miami  area,  and  it  remained  in  operation  long  after  the  disaster  stopped 
making  headlines.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  disaster,  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  joined  its  Miami  council  in  estab- 
lishing a  "one  stop  center"  for  the  convenience  of  residents  who  were 
rebuilding  their  storm-damaged  homes.  The  center  was  created  to  take 
residents  through  every  step  of  the  rebuilding  process  —  arranging  for 
the  services  of  qualified  structural  engineers,  architects  and  100-percent 
union  general  contractors  and  offering  various  professional  services  such 
as  financial  planning,  legal  aid  and  assistance  in  dealing  with  insurance 
companies  and  government  agencies.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  Housing 
Investment  Trust  committed  $60  million  in  union  pension  fund  monies  to 
build  or  repair  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  people  living  in 
and  around  the  devastated  areas  of  South  Florida. 

The  Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts  are  also  playing  a  criti- 
cal role  in  labor's  efforts  to  address  the  human  tragedy  of  the  ongoing 
economic  disaster  in  America's  urban  centers.  Virtually  abandoned  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  our  cities  are  crum- 
bling under  the  weight  of  massive  social  problems,  aging  infrastructure, 
flagging  schools  and  declining  employment  opportunities.  In  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  AFL- 
CIO  created  the  National  Partnerships  for  Community  Investment,  which 
will  pump  $500  million  through  its  Housing  and  Building  Investment 
Trusts  into  16  urban  areas.  In  partnership  with  the  federal  government  and 


local  agencies,  the  trust  will  leverage  comparable  financing  for  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  commercial  structures  to  be 
built  with  union  labor  over  the  next  five  years.  The  program  will  result 
in  nearly  $1  billion  in  desperately  needed  new  investment  in  the  cities, 
producing  as  many  as  5,000  affordable  homes,  750,000  square  feet  of 
commercial  space  and  15,000  union  construction  jobs. 

Beyond  these  initiatives,  you  can  be  sure  that  this  movement  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  legislative  agenda  that  includes  the  restoration  of  hope, 
opportunity  and  a  decent  way  of  life  wherever  declining  job  opportunities 
have  wrought  devastation  and  neglect.  Virtually  every  social  problem  that 
afflicts  our  communities  today  is  aggravated  by  one  basic  fact  of  modern 
life  —  the  decline,  erosion  and  neglect  of  public  services.  One  day,  the 
people  of  this  country  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
safe  and  decent  environment  in  our  nation,  in  our  cities  and  on  our 
streets  is  essential  and  that  it  is  inherently  a  labor-intensive  task.  It  can- 
not be  done  by  chiseling  on  the  role,  and  stifling  the  voice,  of  those  who 
have  committed  their  lives  to  public  service. 

Restoring  hope  to  all  of  our  citizens  is  but  one  of  the  many  objectives 
on  labor's  legislative  agenda,  which  is  aimed  at  addressing  critical  na- 
tional problems  and  making  life  better  for  working  American  men  and 
women  and  their  families. 

While  there  is  virtually  nothing  under  the  sun  that  does  not  affect 
working  people,  the  AFL-CIO  is  placing  the  utmost  priority  on  four  criti- 
cal legislative  goals  —  passing  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act,  enacting 
health  care  for  all,  defeating  the  Bush-negotiated  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  and  reforming  the  occupational  health  and  safety  laws. 

The  campaign  to  enact  the  Workplace  Fairness  bill,  a  measure  that 
would  prohibit  employers  from  permanently  replacing  workers  who  exer- 
cise their  legal  right  to  strike,  is  a  struggle  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
basic  intent  of  the  labor  laws,  which  is  to  promote  free  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  means  of  determining  wages  and  working  conditions.  When 
an  employer  can  come  to  the  bargaining  table  and  say  "accept  my  terms 
or  you're  out  of  a  job,"  then  there  is  no  fairness,  no  freedom,  no  real 
cooperation,  and  the  successful  U.S.  system  of  collective  bargaining  is 
jeopardized.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  acted  to  correct  this  flaw 
and  the  way  to  justice  is  blocked  only  by  a  willful  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  continues  to  practice  the  politics  of  obstruction  and  gridlock. 
Comprehensive  reform  of  our  labor  laws  should  begin  with  the  correc- 
tion of  this  most  basic  flaw  in  the  current  system. 

On  health  care,  President  Clinton  has  pledged  to  work  tirelessly  to- 
ward the  enactment  of  a  reform  program  that  will  promote  quality,  is  fi- 
nanced fairly  and  progressively,  controls  costs  and  provides  basic 
medical  care  to  all.  The  AFL-CIO' s  Committee  on  Health  Care  Reform, 
under  the  direction  of  Service  Employees  President  John  Sweeney,  has 
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been  working  with  administration  officials  to  ensure  that  the  President's 
plan  satisfies  these  basic  criteria.  In  addition,  the  federation  is  working  to 
make  sure  that  taxing  employee  benefits  will  not  be  part  of  the  package 
and  that  all  employers  are  required  to  participate  in  the  new  system. 
While  awaiting  the  Clinton  plan  to  see  if  it  meets  with  labor's  broad 
concerns,  the  AFL-CIO  geared  up  for  a  major  campaign  for  congres- 
sional passage  by  preparing  to  enlist  every  union  member  in  the  fight  for 
health  care  reform. 

"Tell  Congress  No  NAFTA"  is  the  message  that  labor  is  sending  to 
the  Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  in  our  grassroots  campaign 
against  the  Bush-negotiated  treaty  that  would  be  a  disaster  for  workers  in 
all  three  signatory  countries  —  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  When  ne- 
gotiators failed  to  get  agreement  on  enforceable  labor  and  environmental 
standards,  in  the  summer  of  1993,  NAFTA  was  left  as  nothing  more 
than  an  investor's  agreement  to  exploit  cheap  labor  and  ship  a  half- 
million  jobs  to  Mexico  without  doing  a  thing  to  raise  living  standards  for 
Mexican  workers.  Our  campaign  has  already  shown  promising  signs  of 
turning  Congress  against  the  agreement  and  for  a  more  rational,  worker- 
oriented  approach  toward  international  trade  agreements. 

With  more  than  10,000  people  dying  at  the  workplace  each  year, 
working  Americans  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  it's  one  thing  to  have 
OSHA  laws  on  the  books,  but  it's  wholly  another  to  ensure  their  effec- 
tiveness in  reducing  job-related  deaths.  Last  year,  the  average  penalty  for 
violating  OSHA  laws  for  conditions  that  could  kill  or  injure  workers  was 
only  $800,  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  killing  a  worker  under  those 
laws  is  only  six  months  in  jail.  And  with  so  few  OSHA  inspectors  on 
the  job,  a  company  can  go  for  decades  —  as  many  as  80  years  in  some 
states  —  without  being  inspected.  The  labor-supported  OSHA  reform 
legislation,  now  working  its  way  through  Congress,  would  toughen  stan- 
dards and  penalties,  increase  inspections  in  high-risk  industries,  and  give 
workers  themselves  the  right  to  report  and  correct  safety  problems  and 
the  right  to  refuse  unsafe  work  without  getting  fired  for  it. 

Some  of  the  other  initiatives  on  labor's  legislative  agenda  include  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  and  indexing  it  to  50  percent  of  average  hourly 
earnings  and  the  expansion  of  job  training  initiatives  that  build  on  the 
successes  of  existing  union  apprenticeship  programs.  We  are  strongly 
supporting  the  Clinton  Administration's  efforts  to  maintain  and  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  some  2  million  Americans  whose  jobs  in 
the  civilian  defense  industry  are  being  shed  in  this  new  era  of  reduced 
military  spending.  Clearly,  abandonment  is  no  suitable  reward  for  the 
working  men  and  women  who  helped  America  and  its  allies  win  the 
Cold  War. 

From  a  trade  union  perspective,  the  struggle  for  humanity  does  not 
end  with  the  collapse  of  state  communism  or  the  progress  that  has  been 
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made  over  the  past  decade  in  establishing  democracy  in  countries  such  as 
Chile,  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines. 

Though  the  Cold  War  has  ended,  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  reports  that  some  260  trade  unionists  were 
killed  last  year  as  a  result  of  repression  by  governments,  security  forces 
or  death  squads.  More  than  2,500  were  arrested  or  imprisoned.  Of 
course,  such  brutality  goes  a  long  way  toward  intimidating  millions  of 
other  working  people  from  engaging  in  trade  union  activities. 

Clearly,  the  struggle  for  humanity  is  emerging  anew  —  and  on  two 
distinct  fronts.  Both  of  them  pit  those  who  stand  for  human  rights  and 
popular  democracy  against  enemies  who  have  proven  themselves  as  hos- 
tile as  their  predecessors. 

On  one  hand,  we  see  the  old,  despotic  order  clinging  to  power  by  ex- 
ploiting nationalist  fervor  and  ethnic  hatreds  to  unleash  acts  of  repression 
and  unspeakable  violence  against  innocents.  Elsewhere,  we  see  the  rapid 
conversion  from  one  form  of  human  exploitation  to  its  mirror  image  — 
a  new  order  that  glorifies  capital  and  markets  and  largely  ignores  basic 
human  values. 

Current  events  give  us  a  reading  of  what  happens  when  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  democracy  are  elbowed  aside. 

On  one  side  of  the  world,  men,  women  and  children  are  slaughtered 
by  the  thousands  in  the  name  of  "ethnic  cleansing,"  a  practice  sanc- 
tioned by  a  regime  that  uses  longstanding  nationalist  animosities  to  pre- 
serve its  grip  on  power.  And  on  the  other  side,  a  factory  fire  in  Thailand 
kills  hundreds  of  workers  —  their  lives  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  "free 
trade"  and  market  economics.  Most  of  them  were  young  women,  work- 
ing long  hours  at  low  wages,  making  toys  for  the  children  living  in 
countries  that  would  never  tolerate  the  conditions  that  lead  to  such  trage- 
dies. 

While  some  counsel  that  America  has  its  own  problems  and  cannot 
afford  to  become  involved  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  the  trade  union 
movement  cannot  and  will  not  join  the  chorus.  If  we  wanted  to,  the 
world  would  not  let  us.  We  fully  understand  that  we  cannot  safely  ap- 
pease or  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  forces  that  afflict  labor  any- 
where in  the  world.  The  accelerated  movement  of  capital,  production  and 
jobs  across  borders  is  tying  the  fate  of  Americans  to  the  conditions  of 
workers  on  every  continent.  Thus,  we  are  and  must  be  leading  players  in 
the  new  democratic  movement  that  is  shaking  the  world  and  reaching  all 
its  corners. 

History  has  shown  that  we  cannot  leave  to  others  the  task  of  building 
decent,  civil  societies  that  respect  human  liberty  and  worker  rights.  We 
know  from  experience  that  governments  reform  themselves  only  when 
pushed  and  we  cannot  assume  that  the  pursuit  of  profit  will  embrace  a 
loftier  mission.  Human  values  are  not  served  by  the  agents  of  private  en- 
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terprise  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  the  advancement  of 
those  values  should  not  be  entrusted  solely  to  them.  In  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  a  vice  president  of  a  leading  U.S.  financial  service 
company  offered  this  frank  assessment:  "(The)  bottom  line  (is  that)  mar- 
kets prefer  political  order  and  stability  to  any  particular  political  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  democracy,  communism  or  whatever.  As  long  as  commu- 
nism provides  an  ability  to  make  money  and  stability,  investors  will  be 
attracted  to  China." 

That  is  the  reality  of  market  economics.  In  Malaysia,  market  econom- 
ics has  lured  dozens  of  multinational  corporations  with  promises  of 
cheap,  docile  labor  and  the  banishment  of  free  trade  unions  in  so-called 
"export  processing  zones."  But  now  that  country  stands  to  lose  its  in- 
dustries to  China,  where  wages  and  working  conditions  are  even  lower 
and  where  a  totalitarian  government  has  pledged  to  keep  them  that  way. 
In  the  event  that  China  should  consider  doing  otherwise,  some  multina- 
tional companies  with  factories  there  have  already  threatened  to  move 
them  to  Thailand. 

This  downhill  race  toward  ever-lower  standards  has  been  created  and 
encouraged  by  the  forces  of  flagless  capital  to  suit  their  own  quest  for 
mega-profits.  It  has  perpetuated  industrial  evils  that  had  been  all  but 
wiped  out  in  the  United  States  early  in  this  century,  including  the  ram- 
pant use  of  child  labor,  with  children  as  young  as  10  years  of  age  work- 
ing 17  or  18  hours  a  day  under  despicable  conditions. 

In  the  newly-emerging  democracies  and  in  much  of  the  developing 
world,  the  task  is  to  rebuild  civil  society  from  the  ashes  of  regimes  that 
murdered  society,  and  then  to  sustain  it  by  creating  the  institutions  that 
make  life  tolerable  to  ordinary  citizens.  That  restoration  is  not  achieved 
merely  by  democratic  elections  or  the  doctrines  of  economic  theorists, 
shock  treatments  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  free  market.  It  is  achieved 
by  building  strong  and  free  institutions  that  represent  the  aspirations  of 
people  and  defend  their  interests.  And  trade  unions  are  foremost  among 
them. 

Through  all  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  world,  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  its  international  institutes,  will  press  on  with  its  mis- 
sion of  assisting  trade  unionists  around  the  world  who  are  struggling  to 
build  and  strengthen  the  free  and  democratic  institutions  that  serve  as  the 
pillars  of  civil  society.  That  is  why  we  look  to  the  organization  of  inde- 
pendent democratic  institutions  —  free  trade  unions  in  particular  —  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  aspirations  of  ordinary  people  against  hostile  state 
power  and  entrenched  privilege. 

In  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  in  the  Republics  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  the  AFL-CIO  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  and  the  AFL-CIO 
European  Office  is  working  to  provide  moral  and  material  support  to 
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emerging  free  trade  unions  and  their  struggle  against  the  remnants  of  the 
old  order  and  the  agents  of  corporate  greed  and  exploitation.  Across  Af- 
rica, where  the  AFL-CIO's  African- American  Labor  Center  is  helping  to 
nurture  free  trade  unions  and  democratic  values,  trade  unionists  are  on 
the  front  line  of  political  opposition  movements  that  are  sweeping  aside 
longstanding  dictators,  while  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade 
Unions  (COSATU)  has  become  a  major  force  in  the  dismantling  of 
apartheid  and  the  progress  toward  a  multiracial  democracy.  But  with  civil 
wars  raging  in  five  African  countries,  with  considerable  setbacks  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nigeria  and  the  jailing  of  the  trade  union  movement's  leader 
in  Malawi,  the  cause  of  democracy  and  free  trade  unionism  on  the  conti- 
nent still  faces  considerable  hurdles. 

Working  with  courageous  trade  unionists  living  under  the  boot  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  repressive  regimes,  the  Asian- American  Free 
Labor  Institute  is  promoting  the  view  that  free  trade  unions  and  other 
human  rights  must  precede  industrial  development  —  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  economic  progress  but  because  it  is  morally  right.  And  in  Latin 
America,  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development  continues 
to  help  our  brothers  and  sisters  struggle  against  huge  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  amid  political  instability  throughout  the  region. 

Essentially,  labor  seeks  recognition  by  our  world  trading  system  that 
the  spectacle  of  corporations  roaming  the  world  in  search  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  repressed  labor  is  more  perversely  protectionist  than  any  tariff 
or  quota,  and  that  it  serves  in  the  last  analysis  to  restrict  and  undermine 
markets  and  lower  standards  the  world  over.  In  the  interest  of  basic  fair- 
ness and  the  continued  elevation  of  the  human  condition,  the  denial  of 
basic  worker  rights  should  be  clearly  defined  internationally  as  the  unfair 
trading  practice  it  is  —  through  the  incorporation  of  a  social  clause  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  In  cooperation  with  the  ICFTU 
and  TUAC,  we  will  continue  to  press  for  this  action  in  every  available 
forum. 

In  addition,  we  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  enact  and  enforce  these 
principles  through  our  own  government's  trade  laws,  particularly  the  de- 
nial of  trade  privileges  to  countries  that  violate  internationally-recognized 
worker  rights.  Specifically,  we  shall  maintain  our  staunch  opposition  to 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  so  long 
as  the  government  there  fails  to  respect  the  most  basic  democratic  and 
worker  rights.  We  will  persist  in  our  support  of  embargoes  against  Cuba 
and  Vietnam  until  those  governments  normalize  relations  with  their  own 
people.  And  we  shall  continue  to  monitor  abuses  of  these  rights  in  coun- 
tries eligible  for  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  —  vigorously 
opposing  such  benefits  when  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  those  countries 
are  brutally  repressed. 
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For  anyone  who  believes  in  economic  growth,  the  advancement  of  all 
peoples,  and  more  peaceful  relations  among  states,  there  is  no  task  more 
urgent  than  unlinking  human  rights  and  freedom  from  the  question  of 
who  owns  the  means  of  production.  That  is  and  should  continue  to  be 
labor's  goal.  And  we  believe  its  fulfillment  would  benefit  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  commercial  interests  that  so  rigidly  oppose  it. 

At  home  and  around  the  world,  trade  unionism  is  and  continues  to  be 
the  authentic  voice  and  the  best  hope  of  working  people.  We  shall  re- 
main engaged  on  every  front.  We  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer  and  we 
will  not  go  away  quietly  from  the  scene  of  any  struggle  to  advance  the 
human  condition. 


Solidarity  forever! 


President 
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Section  2 


Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 


The  financial  statements  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  1992  and  1991  are  pre- 
sented on  the  following  pages.  The  statements  have  been  audited  and 
reported  on  by  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  our  independent  certified  public 
accountants. 

The  balance  sheet  presents  our  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances,  in- 
cluding the  Reserve  Fund  and  Defense  Fund,  at  the  end  of  our  last  two 
calendar  years,  December  31,  1992,  and  December  31,  1991.  The  sup- 
plemental statement  of  expenses  by  categories  presents  the  details  of  the 
expenses  summarized  in  the  statement  of  revenue,  expenses  and  changes 
in  fund  balances.  The  statement  of  changes  in  financial  position  shows 
the  changes  in  working  capital  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1992, 
and  December  31,  1991. 

As  shown  on  the  accompanying  balance  sheet,  the  fund  balance  of  the 
General  Fund  at  December  31,  1992,  was  $27,897,305.  The  fund  bal- 
ances of  the  Reserve  and  Defense  Funds  at  December  31,  1992,  were 
$46,670,406  and  $269,301,  respectively.  The  Reserve  Fund  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Executive  Council  in  1989  to  ensure  a  base  of  support  for 
future  activities  of  the  Federation.  The  General  Fund  transferred 
$2,000,000  in  1992  to  the  Reserve  Fund  in  cash  and  other  assets.  The 
amounts  have  been  invested  in  U.S.  Government  securities,  common 
stocks,  corporate  bonds  and  cash  equivalents. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  statements  of  the  AFL-CIO,  this  section 
contains  the  audited  financial  statements  of  the  AFL-CIO  Staff  Retire- 
ment Plan  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1992  and  1991. 

The  detailed  manner  in  which  the  financial  statements  are  presented 
provides  a  comprehensive  report  on  our  financial  management  in  recog- 
nition of  our  affiliates'  vital  interest  in  the  financial  well  being  of  the 
Federation. 


Financial  Report 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Independent  Auditors'  Report 
The  Executive  Council 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (the  Feder- 
ation) as  of  December  31,  1992  and  1991,  and  the  related  statements  of 
revenue,  expenses  and  changes  in  fund  balances,  statements  of  general 
fund  expenses  by  categories,  and  statements  of  cash  flows  for  the  years 
then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federation's  management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on 
these  financial  statements  based  on  our  audits. 

We  conducted  our  audits  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  Those  standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the 
audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  financial  state- 
ments are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on 
a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  fi- 
nancial statements.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  prin- 
ciples used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as 
evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that 
our  audits  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present 
fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the  financial  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1992  and  1991,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  its  cash 
flows  for  the  years  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles. 

Our  audits  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
basic  financial  statements  taken  as  a  whole.  The  supplementary  informa- 
tion included  as  Schedules  1  through  6  is  presented  for  purposes  of  addi- 
tional analysis  and  is  not  a  required  part  of  the  basic  financial  statements. 
Such  information  has  been  subjected  to  the  auditing  procedures  applied 
in  the  audits  of  the  basic  financial  statements  and,  in  our  opinion,  is 
fairly  presented  in  all  material  respects  in  relation  to  the  basic  financial 
statements  taken  as  a  whole. 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick 


Washington,  DC 
January  29,  1993 
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STATEMENT  NO.  3 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  FUND  EXPENSES  BY  CATEGORD2S 
FOR  THE  YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 


1992  1991 


Salaries   $  19,216,782  18,246,214 

Fringe  benefits  (notes  4  and  5)   8,793,811  7,756,644 

Travel    3,117,380  3,209,056 

Telephone  and  telegraph    317,557  253,630 

Printing   1,817,697  1,049,300 

Books  and  subscriptions    201,299  139,136 

Office  supplies  and  expense,  National  office   992,795  908,816 

Postage  and  mailing   1,458,704  897,729 

Data  processing    260,747  174,463 

Field  offices    171,252  163,373 

Cooperative  organizing  campaigns    48,000  1 15,466 

Regional  offices;  rent,  supplies,  etc   662,490  633,763 

General  insurance   26,416  33,214 

Articles  20  and  21    126,418  107,925 

Conferences    548,398  1,471,364 

Accounting  and  auditing  fees    69,441  62,349 

Attorneys'  fees   856,693  1,082,817 

Other  professional  services    474,073  1,469,993 

Other  taxes   114,948  278,125 

Headquarters  building 

(utilities,  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance  and  other) ....  1,250,118  1,314,005 

Depreciation  (note  6)   775,817  767,639 

Rental  equipment   618,638  727,964 

Media  services    777,862  1,062,958 

AFL-CIO  News    871,324  803,142 

Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs   1,796,063  1,879,377 

Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  -  Union  Yes  program  .  1,176,937  1,475,623 

George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies,  Inc   3,613,688  3,358,630 

AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute   1,150,000  800,000 

State  Central  Bodies  -  National  Affiliation  Program   597,552  659,026 

State  and  local  central  bodies  subsidies    247,846  253,150 

Contribution  to  COPE  Treasury  Fund    200,000  290,000 

State  political  education  activity    1,775,713  633,751 

International  delegations   56,195  21,744 

Affiliation  fees    2,873,340  2,680,066 

Assessment  -  ICFTU  Solidarity  Fund   300,000  300,000 

Special  projects   801,857  1,009,477 

Contributions: 

Support  groups  and  institutes   2,183,500  2,029,500 

Other   693,980  772,092 

Other   530,514  1,044,935 


$  61,565,845  59,936,456 
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See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 

(1)  The  Organization  and  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

(a)  Organization 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations (the  Federation)  was  formed  on  December  5,  1955.  The 
Federation  is  a  non-profit  labor  organization  of  affiliated  national  and 
international  unions.  It  engages  in  various  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
affiliated  unions  including  collective  bargaining,  improvement  of 
working  conditions  and  advancement  of  the  social  and  economic  well 
being  of  union  members. 

(b)  Basis  of  Accounting 

The  Federation  records  its  transactions  in  three  self-balancing  groups 
of  accounts.  Each  Fund  reflects  only  those  transactions  applicable  to 
its  designated  functional  area. 
General  fund  -  Reflects  transactions  related  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  Federation. 
Reserve  fund  -  Reflects  transactions  related  to  assets  which  have 
been  segregated  to  insure  against  any  potential  op- 
erating deficiencies  in  the  General  fund. 
Defense  fund  -  Reflects  transactions  related  to  assistance  to  local 
unions  directly  affiliated  with  the  Federation  while 
on  authorized  strike. 

(c)  Cash  Equivalents 

For  purposes  of  the  statement  of  cash  flows,  the  Federation  considers 
all  commercial  paper,  bank  repurchase  agreements  and  certain  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  to  be  cash  equivalents. 

(d)  Investments 

Investments  are  stated  at  cost,  adjusted  for  amortization  of  premiums 
and  accretion  of  discounts  using  the  effective  interest  method.  The 
adjusted  cost  of  a  specific  security  sold  is  used  to  compute  the  gain 
or  loss  on  the  sale  of  that  security. 

(e)  Property  and  Equipment 

Property  and  equipment  are  carried  at  cost.  Depreciation  is  computed 
using  the  straight-line  method  over  the  estimated  useful  lives  of  three 
to  50  years.  When  assets  are  retired  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  cost 
and  related  accumulated  depreciation  are  removed  from  the  accounts  and 
any  resulting  gain  or  loss  is  recognized  in  expense  for  the  period.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  is  charged  to  expense  as  incurred. 

(f)  Income  tax 

The  Federation  is  exempt  from  federal  income  taxes  under  Section 
501(c)(5)  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code,  except  for  net  income,  if 
any,  from  unrelated  business  activities.  No  provision  for  income  taxes 
is  required  as  of  December  31,  1992  and  1991. 
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(g)  Per  capita  taxes 

Per  capita  taxes  are  recorded  on  the  basis  of  amounts  payable  by  af- 
filiated national  and  international  unions  based  on  their  reported 
memberships,  net  of  exonerations  granted  by  the  Executive  Council. 

(2)  Investments 

Investments  at  December  31,  1992  and  1991  consisted  of: 


December  31,  1992 


Description 


Adjusted  cost 


Market 
value 


December  31,  1991 
Market 

Adjusted  cost  value 


General  fund: 

U.S.  Government  agencies: 
Treasury  bill 
Treasury  note 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Bank 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

Total  General  Fund 


$  2,549,197  2,557,477 


2,752,776 
1,813,203 

$  7,115,176  7,127,391 


2,751,879 
1,818,035 


1,723,771 
3,505,908 


1,550,128 
6,779,807 


1,741,548 
3,506,250 


1,555,684 
6,803,482 


Reserve  fund: 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents                       3,909,948  3,909,948  4,557,206  4,557,206 

Government  trust  certificates                         -  -  12,119,155  13,172,000 
U.S.  Government  agency 
and  backed  securities: 

Treasury  bill                                     1,894,026  1,902,539 

Treasury  note                                  11,487,292  11,545,888  3,687,022  3,788,315 

Treasury  strips                                       -  -  926,833  965,938 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  -  -  5,242,922  5,317,300 
Federal  National  Mortage 

Association  obligations                       9,232,583  9,213,160 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Association              -  -  2,046,550  2,146,734 

Corporate  bonds                                   8,611,320  8,628,630  9,832,436  10,170,737 

CTF  Intermediate  Bond  Fund                    4,853,454  5,033,026 

CTF  Equity  Index  Fund                           3,992,040  4,271,731  -  - 

$  43,980,663  44,504,922  38,412,124  40,118,230 

Other  investment  -  AFL-CIO  Housing 

Investment  Trust                                 $   1,907,317  2,048,977  1,760,413  1,938,377 

(3)  Leases 

The  Federation  leases  various  office  equipment,  automobiles  and  of- 
fice space  under  long-term  operating  leases.  Future  minimum  annual 
lease  payments  under  non-cancelable  leases  as  of  December  31,  1992 
are: 


Year 

1993 

$  969,359 

1994 

783,060 

1995 

738,400 

1996 

158,326 

1997  and 

thereafter 

26,615 

$  2,675,760 

Rental  expense  for  operating  leases  was  approximately  $1,225,000  in 
1992  and  $905,000  in  1991. 
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(4)  Pension  and  Savings  Plans 

The  Federation  funds  accrued  pension  cost  on  its  non-contributory 
defined  benefit  multiemployer  pension  plan  covering  substantially  all 
employees.  The  Plan  provides  pension,  death,  disability  and  termina- 
tion benefits  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  Prior  service  cost  is  amortized 
over  30  years  through  July  1,  2013.  The  total  pension  expense  was 
$3,033,832  and  $2,892,907  for  1992  and  1991,  respectively. 
The  Federation  also  participates  in  a  deferred  compensation  plan, 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  401  (k)  plan,  covering  substantially  all  em- 
ployees. The  Plan  permits  an  employee  to  defer,  subject  to  certain 
IRS  limitations,  up  to  10  percent  of  his  or  her  annual  salary. 
The  Federation  may  match  a  portion  of  the  salary  deferred  by  each 
employee.  The  Federation's  401(k)  contribution  expense  for  1992  and 
1991  was  $29,734  and  $48,334,  respectively. 

(5)  Post-retirement  Health  Care  and  Life  Insurance  Benefits 

In  addition  to  providing  pension  benefits,  the  Federation  also  provides 
certain  life  insurance  benefits  for  retired  employees,  and  health  care 
benefits  for  retired  employees  and  surviving  spouses  under  a  multi- 
employer plan.  Substantially  all  of  the  Federation's  employees  may 
become  eligible  for  these  benefits  if  they  retire  while  working  for  the 
Federation.  The  cost  of  the  benefits  is  recognized  as  expense  when 
premiums  are  paid.  The  total  cost  of  these  benefits  was  approxi- 
mately $730,000  and  $613,000  for  1992  and  1991,  respectively. 

(6)  Depreciation  Expense 

Depreciation  expense  for  the  years  ended  and  accumulated  deprecia- 
tion as  of  December  31,  1992  and  1991  were  as  follows: 


1992  1991 

Estimated 

useful  Depreciaton  Accumulated     Depreciation  Accumulated 

lives  expense      depreciation        expense  depreciation 

Headquarters  building 
Building  improvements 
Building  -  Paris 
Furniture  and  equipment 
Computer  software 

$  775,817  10,274,860       767,639  9,520,554 


50  years  $  207,576  5,357,476  207,576  5,149,900 

10  years  45,362  232,686  45,362  187,324 

30  years  18,673  112,033  18,672  93,361 

10  years  504,206  4,464,665  496,029  3,981,969 

3  years  -  108,000  108,000 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  2 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
SCHEDULE  OF  HEADQUARTERS  EXPENSES: 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  DIVISIONS  -  GENERAL  FUND 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 


1992  1991 

Executive  offices: 

Salaries    $  1,346,789  1,228,435 

Fringe  benefits    616,305  522,197 

Travel    164,797  183,751 

Printing   3,274  1,215 

Books  and  subscriptions   1,985  3,328 

Supplies   4,783  14,891 

Data  processing    682  1,657 

Conferences   4,121  5,219 

Media  services    1,582  192 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    36,116  47,576 

Other   18,299  5,729 

Total  executive  offices   $  2,198,733  2,014,190 

Accounting: 

Salaries    $     691,068  662,190 

Fringe  benefits    316,240  281,492 

Travel    8,874  5,204 

Printing   6,654  5,270 

Books  and  subscriptions   499  978 

Supplies   11,711  5,464 

Conferences   2,237  1,145 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   260,238  233,898 

Reproduction  and  mailing    18,473  25,777 

Other   513   899 

Total  accounting   $  1,316,507  1,222,317 

Computer  systems  and  services: 

Salaries    $  1,167,695  1,032,872 

Fringe  benefits    534,350  439,065 

Travel    12,821  7,305 

Printing   125  111 

Books  and  subscriptions   558  485 

Supplies   106,284  74,444 

Other  professional  services    1 ,890  1 ,800 

Rental  equipment    542,255  650,836 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   (2,181,915)  (1,604,307) 

Reproduction  and  mailing    85,955  63,968 

Other   6,522  34,820 

Total  computer  systems  and  services   $    276,540  701  399 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  2  (Continued) 

1992  1991 


Library: 

Salaries                                                                    $  106,316  98,478 

Fringe  benefits    48,651  41,862 

Travel    2,883  3,153 

Books  and  subscriptions   41,279  33,519 

Supplies   5,432  13,285 

Data  processing    18,163  12,344 

Conferences   849  510 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    11,602  30,518 

Other   1,274  1,110 

Total  library                                                   $    236,449  234,779 

Personnel: 

Salaries                                                                   $    225,787  205,379 

Fringe  benefits    103,323  87,305 

Printing   182  517 

Books  and  subscriptions   2,009  1,627 

Supplies   16,784  1,675 

Other  professional  services    32,270  2,359 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   2,870  3,864 

Reproduction  and  mailing    5,858  9,148 

Other   4,145  1,077 

Total  personnel                                                $    393,228  312,951 

Reproduction,  mailing  and  subscriptions: 

Salaries                                                                       $    944,410  893,946 

Fringe  benefits    432,172  380,009 

Travel    14,912  6,107 

Printing   35,563  28,023 

Books  and  subscriptions   8,758  974 

Supplies   316,849  332,349 

Postage  and  mailing   1,417,565  896,463 

Other  professional  services    1,557  2,451 

Rental  equipment   70,555  80,279 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Data  processing   52,331  50,001 

Reproduction  and  mailing                                             (1,828,688)  (1,761,799) 

Other   1,581  2,548 

Total  reproduction,  mailing 

and  subscriptions                                              $  1,467,565  91 1,351 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  2  (Continued) 

1992  1991 


Purchasing: 

Salaries  $  159,335  152,693 

Fringe  benefits    72,913  64,908 

Printing   10,219  11,457 

Books  and  subscriptions   79  81 

Supplies   65,716  63,424 

Other  professional  services    1,080  270 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    2,458  2,425 

Other   1  (8,300) 

Total  purchasing  $  311,801  286,958 

Facilities  management: 

Salaries   $  153,085  139,732 

Fringe  benefits    70,053  59,399 

Travel    31,764  6,349 

Printing   2,246 

Books  and  subscriptions   1,255  40 

Supplies   2,269  3,549 

Conferences   217 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    9,579  9,564 

Other   (6,207)  26,741 

Total  facilities  management   $  264,261  245,374 


Total  headquarters  expenses, 
administrative  departments 

and  divisions  -  General  fund   $  6,465,084 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  3 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
SCHEDULE  OF  HEADQUARTERS  EXPENSES: 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  COMMITTEE  -  GENERAL  FUND 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 


1992  1991 

Organization  and  Held  services: 

Salaries                                                                   $    947,186  929,554 

Fringe  benefits    433,443  395,145 

Travel    127,218  134,056 

Telephone  and  telegraph    3,374  2,648 

Printing   58,236  100,574 

Books  and  subscriptions   7,160  7,564 

Supplies   5,590  12,547 

Postage  and  mailing   5  (10) 

Data  processing    1,890  1,736 

Cooperative  organizing  campaigns    48,000  115,466 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   72,258  59,198 

Other  professional  services    13,693  70,635 

Media  services    28,542  8,097 

State  and  local  central  bodies  subsidies    247,846  253,150 

Special  projects   517,477  545,302 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   843  1,339 

Reproduction  and  mailing    120,013  192,611 

Other   64,202  63,248 

Total  organization  and  field  services  $  2,696,976  2,892,860 

Information: 

Salaries                                                                   $    726,526  721,928 

Fringe  benefits    332,466  306,885 

Travel    51,906  25,376 

Printing   65,058  82,716 

Books  and  subscriptions   9,261  6,367 

Supplies   11,895  14,291 

Data  processing    42  1,960 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   1,234  8,756 

Other  professional  services    17,714  22,846 

Media  services    28,423  87,216 

AFL-CIO  News    871,324  803,142 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    186,029  233,429 

Other   3,590   604 

Total  information                                             $  2,305,468  2,315,516 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  3  (Continued) 


1992  1991 

Economic  research: 

Salaries  $    977,435  879,678 

Fringe  benefits    447,285  373,944 

Travel    46,850  33,275 

Printing   49,683  18,170 

Books  and  subscriptions   30,999  20,567 

Supplies   12,067  7,146 

Data  processing    125,201  114,540 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   22,273  13,523 

Other  professional  services    5,842  15,500 

Media  services    6,126  38 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   212,132  240,216 

Reproduction  and  mailing    122,185  126,545 

Other   15,198  21,028 

Total  economic  research   $  2,073,276  1,864,170 

Education: 

Salaries    $  473,979  516,589 

Fringe  benefits    216,898  219,597 

Travel    51,465  50,770 

Printing   61,751  46,758 

Books  and  subscriptions   5,371  2,393 

Supplies   3,243  4,763 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   3,277  12,328 

Other  professional  services    14,614  40,457 

Media  services    2,767  2,444 

Special  projects   30,443  151 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    90,770  131,626 

Other   1,652  1,400 

Total  education                                               $    956,230  1,029,276 

Legislative: 

Salaries   $  1,116,268  1,061,332 

Fringe  benefits    510,816  451,163 

Travel    65,314  72,014 

Printing   113,061  168,233 

Books  and  subscriptions   14,698  8,143 

Supplies   6,680  5,405 

Data  processing    -  8,780 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   3,225  11,267 

Other  professional  services    56,264  135,296 

Media  services    24,997  5,693 

Special  projects   1,541  50,408 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   4,576  8,983 

Reproduction  and  mailing    157,713  212,768 

Other   23,302  19,145 

Total  legislative  $  2,098,455  2,218,630 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  3  (Continued) 


1992  1991 

Office  of  communication: 

Salaries                                                                   $    294,724  277,711 

Fringe  benefits    134,869  118,053 

Travel    33,466  9,647 

Printing   477  14,502 

Books  and  subscriptions   3,371  2,719 

Supplies   5,128  26,629 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   3,121  5,831 

Other  professional  services    40,076  38,542 

Media  services    7,024  4,905 

Special  projects   42,806  12,612 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    12,759  18,720 

Other  '   1,259  20,864 

Total  office  of  communication                              $    579,080  550,735 

Legal: 

Salaries                                                                   $    343,133  315,027 

Fringe  benefits    157,021  133,915 

Travel    31,916  24,736 

Printing   46,400  34,606 

Books  and  subscriptions   25,116  22,250 

Supplies   3,248  1,195 

Data  processing    23,507  2,129 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   25,370  45,556 

Attorneys'  fees   856,693  1,082,817 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    19,280  24,178 

Other   6,811  14,295 

Total  legal                                                       $  1,538,495  1,700,704 

International  affairs: 

Salaries                                                                   $    924,278  809,724 

Fringe  benefits    422,960  344,207 

Travel    263,358  192,581 

Printing   559  6,535 

Books  and  subscriptions   3,747  1,229 

Supplies   7,871  27,559 

Postage  and  mailing   -  678 

Field  offices    127,853  133,678 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   74,353  224,759 

Other  professional  services    49,428  48,029 

Depreciation    18,673  18,672 

Rental  equipment    -  (7,290) 

Media  services    124,546  202,293 

International  delegations   56,195  21,744 

Special  projects   16,723  35,682 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    38,433  56,730 

Other   11,955  23,329 

Total  international  affairs  $  2,140,932  2,140,139 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  3  (Continued) 


1992  1991 

Civil  rights: 

Salaries  $  308,670  271,296 

Fringe  benefits    141,251  115,326 

Travel    45,775  36,428 

Printing   37,072  39,374 

Books  and  subscriptions   2,376  632 

Supplies   7,246  1,136 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)    9,318  6,802 

Media  services    -  19 

Special  projects   4,894 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    18,586  26,970 

Other   863  2,3% 

Total  civil  rights  $  576,051  500,379 

Community  services: 

Salaries  $  365,251  351,261 

Fringe  benefits    167,143  149,318 

Travel    45,685  33,049 

Printing   56,783  27,436 

Books  and  subscriptions   865  63 

Supplies   9,889  1,787 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)    (16,175)  40,467 

Other  professional  services    38,684  14,390 

Media  services    4,654  8,835 

Special  projects   17,041  35,037 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    56,773  82,216 

Other   (2,682)  6,331 

Total  community  services   $  743,911  750,190 

Occupational  safety,  health  and  social  insurance: 

Salaries   $  287,475  281,454 

Fringe  benefits    131,552  119,644 

Travel    13,700  16,908 

Printing   51,664  17,5% 

Books  and  subscriptions   6,281  2,775 

Supplies   1,253  1,655 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)    3,707  433 

Other  professional  services    13,325  8,850 

Media  services    13,881  133 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    43,501  65,121 

Other   5,067  4,580 

Total  occupational  safety, 

health  and  social  insurance                                $  571,406  519,149 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  3  (Continued) 


1992  1991 


Committee  on  Political  Education: 

Salaries                                                                   $  1,955,993  1,835,764 

Fringe  benefits    895,084  780,696 

Travel    530,133  490,801 

Telephone  and  telegraph    1,075  1,845 

Printing   1,067,836  185,840 

Books  and  subscriptions   24,870  17,916 

Supplies   22,910  13,966 

Postage  and  mailing   41,134  598 

Data  processing    91,262  31,317 

Field  offices    43,399  29,695 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   29,596  35,818 

Other  professional  services    46,753  25,072 

Media  services   69,866  41,268 

Contribution  to  COPE  Treasury  fund   200,000  290,000 

State  political  education  activity    1,775,713  633,751 

Special  projects   58,858  94,055 

Interdepartment  allocations: 

Data  processing   1,648,925  1,066,006 

Reproduction  and  mailing    724,057  170,075 

Other   8,484  3,490 


Total  Committee  on  Political  Education   $  9,235,948  5,747,973 

Employee  benefits: 

Salaries   $    423,159  393,672 

Fringe  benefits    193,642  167,347 

Travel    41,703  32,155 

Printing   68,838  50,750 

Books  and  subscriptions   10,762  5,486 

Supplies   4,978  6,214 

Conferences  (net  of  registration  fees)   7,800  751 

Other  professional  services    5,158  24,016 

Media  services    -  34 

Special  projects   84,094  75,963 

Interdepartment  allocation: 

Reproduction  and  mailing    39,657  61,370 

Other   3,874  5,064 

Total  employee  benefits   $    883,665  822,822 

Total  headquarters  expenses, 
other  departments  and 

committee  -  General  fund                                 $  26,399,893  23,052,543 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  4 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
SCHEDULE  OF  HEADQUARTERS  EXPENSES: 

OTHER  EXPENSES  -  GENERAL  FUND 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 

1992  1991 


General: 

Telephone  and  telegraph   $    301,478  249,137 

Printing   1,640  14,223 

General  office  supplies  and  expense   355,545  269,231 

General  insurance   26,416  33,214 

Articles  20  &  21    126,418  107,925 

Accounting  and  auditing  fees    69,441  62,349 

Other  professional  services    100,950  248,736 

Other  taxes   114,948  278,125 

Depreciation  -  furniture  and  equipment   504,206  496,029 

Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs   1,796,063  1,879,377 

George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies    3,613,688  3,358,630 

Interdepartment  allocation 

Reproduction  and  mailing    5,031  10,276 

Other   292,587  288,348 

Total  general  $  7,308,411  7,295,600 

Special  activities: 

Salaries                                                                   $     82,926  111,834 

Fringe  benefits    37,948  47,541 

Travel    87,826  263,676 

Telephone  and  telegraph    11,630 

Printing   80,376  195,394 

General  office  supplies  and  expense   5,657  4,936 

Conferences   301,617  999,001 

Other  professional  services    34,775  770,744 

Equipment  rental    5,828  4,139 

Media  services    465,454  701,791 

Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  -  Union  Yes  program   1,176,937  1,475,623 

AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute   1,150,000  800,000 

State  Central  Bodies  -  National  Affiliation  Program    597,552  659,026 

Affiliation  fees: 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)  .  2,566,034  2,389,610 

Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee    170,406  150,406 

Inter-American  Regional  Organization    136,900  140,050 

Assessment  -  ICFTU  Solidarity  Fund   300,000  300,000 

Special  projects   27,980  160,267 

Contributions  -  support  groups  and  institutes   2,183,500  2,029,500 

Contributions  -  other    693,980  772,092 

Interdepartment  allocation 

Reproduction  and  mailing    20,620  155,281 

Other   68,224  330,114 

Total  special  activities  $  10,206,170  12,461,025 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  4  (Continued) 


1992  1991 

Headquarters  building: 

Salaries                                                                      $  946,915  917,539 

Fringe  benefits                                                                433,319  390,038 

General  office  supplies  and  expense                                          (233)  1,275 

Light,  heat  and  power                                                       343,410  361,569 

Taxes                                                                          468,195  513,786 

Insurance                                                                      101,666  106,329 

Maintenance                                                                   336,472  330,650 

Depreciation                                                                   252,938  252,938 

Other                                                                           375  1,671 

Interdepartment  allocation 

Reproduction  and  mailing    3,240  4,907 

Total  headquarters  building                                  2,886,297  2,880,702 

AFL-CIO  Building  Investment  Trust  -  other     176,075 

Total  headquarters  expenses, 

other  expenses  -  General  fund   $  20,400,878  22,813,402 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  6 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

SCHEDULE  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 
YEARS  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1992  AND  1991 


1992  1991 

SUPPORT  GROUPS  AND  INSTITUTES 


Support  Groups: 

A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute   $  392,000  452,000 

Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance    204,000 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women    1 10,000  1 10,000 

Frontlash   323,500  323,500 

Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement    282,500  282,500 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens    230,000  230,000 

Institutes: 

African  American  Labor  Center    166,500  166,500 

Asian  American  Free  Labor  Institute    115,000  115,000 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development    200,000  200,000 

Free  Trade  Union  Institute   30,000  20,000 

Impact  projects: 

African  American  Labor  Center    50,000  50,000 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development    30,000  30,000 

Asian  American  Free  Labor  Institute    50,000  50,000 


$  2,183,500  2,029,500 


OTHER  CONTRIBUTIONS 

African-American  Institute   $  3,500  3,500 

Africare   1,250 

AIDSWALK   1,000  1,000 

Alliance  for  Justice   350  300 

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers   1,000  1,000 

American  Arbitration  Association   990  900 

American  Association  for  World  Health   -  100 

American  Cancer  Society   35 

American  Diabetes  Association   -  45 

American  Ditchley  Foundation    1,500  1,500 

American  Institute  for  Public  Service   -  1,000 

American  Ireland  Fund    5,000  5,000 

American  Irish  Historical  Society  Inc   3,000  3,000 

American  Labor  Museum,  Botto  House  National  Landmark  ....  1,250  1,000 

American  Merchant  Mariners'  Memorial    -  1,000 

American  Red  Cross  Gulf  Crisis   -  10,000 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action   2,500  2,500 

Americans  for  Energy  Independence   2,000  1,000 

Andrei  Sakharov  Foundation   -  20,000 

Apostleship  of  the  Sea   1,000 

Arlington  House  Corporation   -  500 

Asian/Pacific  American  Labor  Support  Committee    -  407 

ATU  Jerry  Fund,  Inc   -  250 

Bayard  Rustin  Fund   10,000  10,000 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  6  (Continued) 


1992  1991 


Belfast  Children's  Summer  Program   1,000  600 

Bethune  Dubois  Fund   1,500  1,500 

Blueprint  For  Cure   5,000 

Boys  Town  of  Italy,  Inc   -  1,650 

Brookings  Institute   -  2,000 

Campaign  for  New  Priorities/Tides  Foundation   5,000 

Cardinal's  Committee  of  the  Laity    1,800  1,800 

CARE   -  2,500 

Caro  Resources  Unlimited   -  1,000 

Catholic  University  of  America   2,000  2,000 

Center  for  National  Policy   7,500  5,000 

Center  for  Policy  Alternatives   3,000 

Center  for  Public  Integrity   5,000  5,000 

Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies   5,000 

Center  for  American  Women  and  Politics    1,000 

Center  for  Labor  -  Management  Policy  Studies, 

CUNY  Graduate  School   -  2,500 

Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities   5,000  5,000 

Child  Care  Action  Campaign   5,000  5,000 

Child  Labor  Coalition    10,000  10,000 

Childrens'  Defense  Fund   3,000  3,000 

Citizen  Action   5,000  5,000 

Citizens  for  Tax  Justice   -  15,000 

City  of  Hope   -  1,500 

Coalition  to  Protect  Social  Security    -  7,500 

Colorado  State  AFL-CIO,  "Career  Fair",  U.S. A   -  1,000 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations   -  1,000 

Community  for  Creative  Nonviolence  -  Xmas  Toys    -  500 

Congressional  Black  Caucus  Foundation   5,000  5,000 

Congressional  Economic  Leadership  Institute   3,000  3,000 

Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  Institute   3,000  3,000 

Congressional  Human  Rights  Foundation   2,000 

Consumer  Federation  of  America   6,250  6,100 

Council  of  Foreign  Relations   -  1,000 

Council  of  Professional  Associations  on  Federal  Statistics    500 

Crisis  Relief  Fund    25,000 

Crohn's  &  Colitis  Foundation  of  America   5,000 

Cuban  American  National  Council    2,500  2,500 

DC  Friends  of  Ireland    400  1,400 

LCLAA  DC  Metro   350 

Debs  Foundation   2,500 

Desert  Storm  Homecoming  Foundation    -  5,000 

Development  Corporation  for  Israel    1,500 

DREDF   2,250 

Economic  Education  for  Clergy,  Inc   4,000  3,500 

Economic  Policy  Council  of  the 

United  Nations  Association,  U.S.A   10,000  5,000 

Economic  Policy  Institute    5,000  5,000 

Empire  State  College  Foundation    -  300 

Family  Service  Revolving  Fund    -  10,000 

Farm  Labor  Organizing  Committee   1 ,500 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center   2,000  2,000 

Fordham  University  -  Father  Carey  papers   -  1,000 

Freedom  House   7,000 
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1992  1991 


Friends  of  Elderly  Jews  in  Ireland  -  Mike  Mann  Memorial  ....  -  2,500 

Friends  of  Group  Research    2,500  2,500 

Fujiwara  Tribute  Fund   -  1,700 

Fund  for  an  Open  Society   3,000  3,000 

Goals   -  5,000 

Graduate  Opportunities  for  Advanced  Level  Studies   5,000 

Greater  New  York  Councils,  B.S.A   1,500 

Greyhound  Strike  Fund    -  25,000 

Hamlet  Victim  Assistance  Fund    -  2,500 

Health  Security  Action  Council   30,000  30,000 

Hispanic  Labor  Committee  Banquet   -  750 

Housing  Opportunities  for  Women   -  1,000 

Human  Resources  Development  Institute    7,500  5,000 

Hurricane  Andrew  Fund   20,000 

IAFF  Burn  Foundation   800  400 

Indochina  Resource  Action  Center    500  500 

Industry  Labor  Council  on  Employment  and  Disability   2,500  2,500 

Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research   1,000 

Interfaith  Impact  Foundation   -  2,500 

International  Guiding  Eyes  Foundation   -  1,500 

International  Labor  Communication  Association    -  1,000 

International  Labor  Rights  Education  and  Research  Fund   -  200 

International  League  for  Human  Rights    -  5,000 

International  Rescue  Committee    -  10,000 

Irish  American  Fenian  Society    -  125 

Irish  American  Labor  Coalition   1,500  1,500 

Irish  National  Caucus,  Inc   1,000  1,000 

Irish  Youth  Fund    -  500 

Irving  J.  Selikoff  Foundation   5,000 

IUOE  Local  99    200 

James  B.  Booe  Retirement  Fund   300 

Jelleff  Boys  &  Girls  Club    175  150 

Jerusalem  Foundation   -  5,000 

Jewish  Labor  Committee   15,000  15,000 

Jewish  Labor  Committee  National  Trade  Union  Council    1 ,900  1 ,750 

Jewish  National  Fund,  Frank  Garrison  Tribute   1,500 

Jim  Hightower  Radio  Show   -  10,000 

John  T.  Dunlop  Professorship  Fund,  Joint  Center  for 

Housing  Study,  Harvard  University   30,000  30,000 

Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies   -  6,000 

Joint  Council  for  Economic  Education   15,000  15,000 

Joseph  Desio  Reception   -  100 

Justin  Ostro  Retirement  Committee   500 

Kids  Incorporated   -  1,000 

King  Center    400 

Labor  Family  Service  Fund   10,000 

Labor  Guild  Anniversary  Committee    -  325 

Labor  Heritage  Foundation    5,000  5,500 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights    17,000  17,000 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy    15,000  15,000 

Leo  Cheme  Refugee  Emergency  Fund   800 

Leukemia  Society  of  America,  Inc   3,000  3,000 

March  of  Dimes,  Walk  America   500 

March  of  Dimes,  Birth  Defects  Foundation    2,500  1,500 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  6  (Continued) 

1992  1991 


Maryville  Standing  Tall  Awards  Dinner   -  3,000 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund    -  3,000 

Midwest/Northeast  Voter  Registration  Education  Project   4,500  4,500 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc   1,000  1,000 

NABOB    -  1,000 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  .  .  20,800  16,800 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 

Special  Contribution  Fund   5,000 

National  Academy  of  Social  Insurance   5,000  5,000 

National  Baptist  Convention  USA   -  500 

National  Building  Museum    -  2,500 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research   2,500  2,500 

National  Civil  Rights  Museum    -  2,500 

National  Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees   500  500 

National  Committee  for  Labor  Israel  Histadrut  Campaign   -  10,000 

National  Committee  on  Pay  Equity   5,060  2,550 

National  Committee  on  Working  Women   3,000  2,000 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews    2,500  2,500 

National  Consumers  League    6,250  6,250 

National  Council  of  Churches   -  5,000 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women   500  1,000 

National  Council  of  La  Raza   2,000 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc   5,000  5,000 

National  Democratic  Institute  for  International  Affairs    7,500  7,500 

National  Endowment  for  Democracy    25,000  25,000 

National  Housing  Conference    26,500  25,000 

National  Immigration,  Refugee  and  Citizenship  Forum   1,200  1,200 

National  Italian  American  Foundation   2,500  2,500 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition    5,000  7,500 

National  Organization  for  Women  Foundation,  Inc   2,500  1,000 

National  Park  Foundation    -  2,500 

National  Planning  Association   18,000  20,000 

National  Rainbow  Coalition,  The    300  500 

National  Symphony  Orchestra   2,000  2,000 

National  Urban  Coalition   5,000  5,000 

National  Urban  League    13,000  13,500 

National  Women's  Law  Center   1,500  1,500 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus    1,500  4,500 

Network    -  1,000 

New  Leader,  The   7,500  7,500 

New  York  Chapter,  Arthritis  Foundation    1,750  1,750 

New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO   720  1,000 

New  York  Consumer  Assembly    -  1,500 

New  York  State  AFL-CIO   1,250  1,250 

NFLPA/MDA  Awards  Banquet   2,000  2,000 

Niles  College  Seminary   300 

No  Greater  Love    4,500  4,500 

Non-Traditional  Employment  for  Women   -  2,500 

NYUC  25th  Anniversary  Dinner  Committee    5,000 

Old  St.  Patrick's  Church    -  150 

ORT  Tribute  to  Evelyn  Dubrow   1,000 

People  for  the  American  Way   5,000  5,000 

Peter  J.  Brennan  Testimonial  Retirement  Dinner   1,500 

Presidential  Inaugural  Committee  -  1992    15,000 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  6  (Continued) 


1992  1991 


President's  Committee  on  Employment 

of  People  With  Disabilities    1,000  1,000 

Project  Interchange,  AJC   2,500  2,500 

Public  Allies   1,000 

Puerto  Rican  Defense  &  Education  Fund   1,200  1,200 

Queens  College  Foundation  Center  for  Labor  & 

Urban  Programs,  Research  &  Analysis   250 

Ravenswood  Strike  Fund   -  25,000 

Reading  is  Fundamental   1,000  1,000 

Reunion  of  Old  Timers    250  250 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial      10,000 

Samuel  Gompers  Papers,  Department  of  History, 

University  of  Maryland    4,500  4,500 

Sasha  Bruce  Youthwork,  Inc   1,250  1,000 

Save  Our  Security  Coalition    7,500 

Shirley  Kidd   -  250 

Social  Democrats,  USA   4,400  4,400 

Sol  Chick  Chaikin  Foundation   -  5,000 

South  Carolina  AFL-CIO   1,500 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference   2,500  2,500 

Southern  Regional  Council    5,000  5,000 

Soviet  Miners  Strike  Fund   -  25,000 

St.  Camillus  Church   -  250 

The  Aotos  Award,  United  Seamen's  Service   3,000 

The  Armed  Forces  Relief  Trust   -  5,000 

The  Falls  Church    1,000 

The  Flax  Trust/America   1,500  2,000 

The  Lynn  Williams  Tribute  Dinner   -  1,000 

The  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government    -  2,100 

The  Second  Africare  Bishop  John  T.  Walker 

Memorial  Dinner    -  3,000 

The  Workmens  Circle    -  1,000 

Tides  Foundation    2,000 

Transafrica  Forum    10,000 

Tribute  to  Jim  Herman   500 

United  Nations  Association  of 

The  United  States  of  America   300 

United  Way  of  the  National  Capital  Area    2,500  5,000 

Vietnam  Woman's  Project,  Inc   -  5,000 

Virginia  State  University  Capital  Campaign   -  1,000 

Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Northern  Virginia   -  40 

We  Do  The  Work    5,000 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund    1,000  1,000 

Women's  Research  &  Education  Institute    3,000  3,000 

Work  in  America  Institute,  Inc   3,500  3,500 

Workers  Defense  League   6,500  6,500 

Total  $  693,980  772,092 
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Independent  Auditors'  Report 


The  Trustees 

AFL-CIO  Staff  Retirement  Plan: 


We  have  audited  the  accompanying  statements  of  net  assets  available 
for  plan  benefits  of  the  AFL-CIO  Staff  Retirement  Plan  as  of  June  30, 
1992  and  1991,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  net  assets  avail- 
able for  plan  benefits  for  the  years  then  ended  and  the  statement  of  accu- 
mulated plan  benefits  as  of  June  30,  1991,  and  the  related  statement  of 
changes  in  accumulated  plan  benefits  for  the  year  then  ended.  These  fi- 
nancial statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Plan's  management.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based 
on  our  audits. 

We  conducted  our  audits  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  Those  standards  require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the 
audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  financial  state- 
ments are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on 
a  test  basis,  evidence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  finan- 
cial statements.  An  audit  also  includes  assessing  the  accounting  principles 
used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as  evaluating 
the  overall  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audits 
provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly, 
in  all  material  respects,  information  regarding  the  Plan's  net  assets  avail- 
able for  plan  benefits  as  of  June  30,  1992,  and  changes  therein  for  the 
year  then  ended  and  its  financial  status  as  of  June  30,  1991,  and  changes 
therein  for  the  year  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles. 

KMPG  Peat  Marwick 


Washington,  D.C. 
August  28,  1992 
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AFL-CIO  STAFF  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
STATEMENTS  OF  NET  ASSETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PLAN  BENEFITS 
JUNE  30,  1992  AND  1991 


1992 

1991 

Assets: 

Investments,  at  fair  value  (amortized  cost 

$96,415,284  and  $89,590,129)  (note  5): 

Money  market  funds  

$  2,495,879 

3,125,742 

Commercial  paper  '  

800,000 

U.S.  government  and  agency  securities  

26,958,778 

22,499,256 

Municipal  securities   

98,684 

69,125 

Corporate  and  agency  securities. 

U  S  government  insured 

385,419 

International  bonds   

147,048 

Corporate  bonds  and  notes  

16,460,074 

15,226,122 

Common  stocks  

46,741,675 

41,630,915 

FHA  and  VA  mortgages 

—  single  family  

649,531 

721.162 

AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust  

5,931,582 

5,309,751 

AFL-CIO  Building  Investment  Trust 

3  801  299 

3,619,361 

1,141 

1,133 

103,138,643 

93,535,034 

Accrued  interest  and  dividends  receivable  

463,899 

614,456 

Advances  to  servicing  company  for  mortgages  in 

foreclosure  proceedings   

7,493 

7,493 

Cash 

925  748 

876,668 

Prepaid  insurance  

4,425 

4,426 

Total  assets   

104,540,208 

95,038,077 

140,831 

230,682 

Net  assets  available  for  plan  benefits   

.  .  .  $  104,399,377 

94,807,395 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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AFL-CIO  STAFF  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
STATEMENTS  OF  CHANGES 
IN  NET  ASSETS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PLAN  BENEFITS 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1992  AND  1991 


1992  1991 

Additions: 

Contributions  (note  3): 

AFL-CIO                                                       $  2,920,797  2,657,230 

Affiliated  departments  and  state 

and  local  central  bodies                                       1,614,794  1,373,325 

Investment  income                                                5,395,665  5,673,193 

Net  appreciation  (depreciation)  in  fair  value 

of  investments  (note  5)                                         5,640,147  (1,134,968) 

15,571,403  8,568,780 

Deductions: 

Payments  to  pensioners                                             5,199,969  4,964,758 

Lump  sum  payments  to  employees  terminating 

during  the  year                                                       95,293  120,972 

Administrative  expenses  (note  7)                                   684,159  588,935 

5,979,421  5,674,665 

Net  additions                                                   9,591,982  2,894,115 

Net  assets  available  for  plan  benefits: 

Beginning  of  year                                                 94,807,395  91,913,280 

End  of  year  $  104,399,377  94,807,395 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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AFL-CIO  STAFF  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
STATEMENT  OF  ACCUMULATED  PLAN  BENEFITS 
JUNE  30,  1991 


Actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  plan  benefits  (note  4): 


Vested  benefits: 

Participants  currently  receiving  payments   $  44,531,600 

Other  participants    34,872,100 

Total  vested  benefits   79,403,700 

Non-vested  benefits    5,673,200 

Total  actuarial  present  value  of 

accumulated  plan  benefits   $  85,076,900 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 


AFL-CIO  STAFF  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
STATEMENT  OF  CHANGES  IN  ACCUMULATED  PLAN  BENEFITS 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1991 


Acturial  present  value  of  accumulated 

plan  benefits,  beginning  of  year  : . .  $  82,956,000 

Changes  in  actuarial  assumptions    392,600 

Benefits  accumulated    767,100 

Interest   6,046,930 

Benefits  paid   (5,085,730) 

Net  increase   2,120,900 

Actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated 

plan  benefits,  end  of  year  $  85,076,900 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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AFL-CIO  STAFF  RETIREMENT  PLAN 
NOTES  TO  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 
JUNE  30,  1992  AND  1991 


(1)  Plan  Description 

The  following  description  of  the  AFL-CIO  Staff  Retirement  Plan  (Plan)  provides 
only  general  information.  Participants  should  refer  to  the  Plan  document  for  a 
more  complete  description  of  the  Plan's  provisions.  The  information  is  based  on 
the  Plan  document  as  restated  January  1992. 

(a)  General 

The  AFL-CIO  Staff  Retirement  Plan  is  a  non-contributory  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plan  covering  substantially  all  employees  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  those  af- 
filiated departments,  related  organizations  and  state  and  local  central  bodies 
which  have  elected  to  participate.  Established  in  1964,  the  Plan  provides  pen- 
sion, death,  disability  and  termination  benefits.  The  Plan  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA). 

(b)  Pension  Benefits  at  Retirement 

Normal  Retirement  Pension  -  A  normal  retirement  pension  is  payable  at  nor- 
mal retirement  age  (65)  to  eligible  participants  with  at  least  five  years  of  vest- 
ing credit.  Benefits  are  equal  to  2.75  percent  of  the  final  average  salary, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  credited  service  up  to  25,  plus  0.5  per- 
cent of  the  final  average  salary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  credited 
service  in  excess  of  25  years. 

55-80  Pension  -  A  55-80  pension  is  payable  to  participants  who  are  at  least 
55,  but  less  than  65  years  old,  when  the  sum  of  age  plus  the  years  of  credited 
service  equals  at  least  80.  This  pension  is  calculated  the  same  way  as  a  nor- 
mal retirement  pension. 

Early  Retirement  Pension  -  An  early  retirement  pension  is  payable  at  early  re- 
tirement age  (60)  to  eligible  participants  with  at  least  10  years  of  credited  ser- 
vice. Benefits  are  equal  to  a  normal  retirement  pension  reduced  by  0.6 
percent  for  each  month  the  retirement  date  precedes  the  participant's  normal 
retirement  age. 

Rule  of  80  Early  Retirement  Pension  -  A  rule  of  80  early  retirement  pension 
is  payable  to  eligible  participants  who  are  at  least  50,  but  less  than  55  years 
old,  when  the  sum  of  age  plus  the  years  of  credited  service  equals  at  least  80. 
Benefits  are  equal  to  a  normal  retirement  pension  reduced  by  5/12  of  1  per- 
cent for  each  month  the  retirement  date  precedes  the  participant's  55th  birth- 
day. 

(c)  Benefit  Options  at  Retirement 

Participants  may  elect  payment  options  at  retirement.  Single  participants  will 
receive  a  monthly  payment  for  life,  called  a  Straight  Life  Annuity,  or  can 
elect  a  Lump  Sum  to  Beneficiary  Option.  The  Lump  Sum  to  Beneficiary  Op- 
tion reduces  the  amount  of  the  Straight  Life  Annuity  by  6  percent,  but  pro- 
vides a  lump  sum  payment  to  the  participant's  beneficiary  upon  the  death  of 
the  participant. 

Generally,  the  pension  payable  to  a  participant  who  is  married  to  a  qualified 
spouse  is  to  be  paid  as  a  Qualified  Survivor  Pension,  unless  a  valid  waiver  is 
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filed  or  a  Full  Joint  and  Survivor  Pension  option  is  elected.  Once  benefit 
payments  have  begun,  the  option  elected  may  not  be  revoked. 

(1)  Qualified  Survivor  Pension  -  A  Qualified  Survivor  Pension  reduces  the 
pension  benefit  payment  to  participants  by  6  percent  for  the  participant's  life- 
time. Upon  death  of  the  participant,  50  percent  of  the  pension  benefit  paid  to 
the  participant  continues  for  the  lifetime  of  the  surviving  spouse. 

(2)  Joint  and  Survivor  Pop-up  Pension  -  A  Joint  and  Survivor  Pop-up  Pension 
provides  the  same  benefit  to  the  spouse  as  a  Qualified  Survivor  Pension,  ex- 
cept the  pension  benefit  payment  is  reduced  by  8  percent  for  the  participant's 
lifetime.  However,  if  the  participant's  spouse  predeceases  the  participant,  the 
pension  benefit  to  the  participant  is  restored  to  the  amount  payable  under  a 
Straight  Life  Annuity. 

(3)  Full  Joint  and  Survivor  Pension  -  A  Full  Joint  and  Survivor  Pension  re- 
duces the  pension  benefit  payment  during  the  participant's  lifetime.  However, 
100  percent  of  the  pension  benefit  payment  to  the  participant  continues  to  the 
spouse  upon  death  of  the  participant.  The  pension  reduction  is  determined 
based  on  the  difference  between  the  age  of  the  participant  and  the  spouse 
with  a  minimum  reduction  of  at  least  14  percent. 

(4)  Straight  Life  Annuity 

(5)  Lump  Sum  to  Beneficiary  Option 

(d)  Disability  Pension  Benefit 

A  disability  pension  is  payable  to  eligible  participants  who  have  completed 
five  or  more  years  of  credited  service  and  whose  employment  is  terminated 
by  reason  of  permanent  and  total  disability.  The  pension  benefit  is  calculated 
as  a  normal  retirement  pension.  If  the  participant  has  less  than  25  years  of 
credited  service,  and  is  not  entitled  to  a  disability  insurance  benefit  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  an  additional  pension  benefit  is  provided.  When  the  par- 
ticipant becomes  entitled  to  either  a  disability  insurance  or  an  old  age  benefit 
under  the  Act,  the  additional  disability  pension  benefit  is  discontinued. 

(e)  Death  Benefit  For  Survivors 

The  plan  provides  for  Automatic  Spouse  Protection  as  soon  as  a  participant 
has  five  years  of  vesting  service.  Under  Automatic  Spouse  Protection,  a  qual- 
ifying spouse  will  receive  a  surviving  spouse  pension  if  a  participant  dies  be- 
fore retirement  and  has  five  or  more  years  of  vesting  service.  Automatic 
Spouse  Protection  provides  survivor  benefits  under  the  Qualified  Survivor 
Pension,  adjusted  for  any  early  retirement  reduction  that  might  apply.  Bene- 
fits commence  when  the  participant  would  have  reached  retirement  age,  based 
oa  age  and  service  at  the  time  of  the  participant's  death. 

When  a  participant  has  10  years  of  vesting  service,  or  reaches  age  50  with 
five  years  of  service,  the  plan  will  notify  the  participant  of  their  eligibility  to 
elect  an  Optional  Survivor  Protection  benefit  under  the  plan.  The  Optional 
Survivor  Protection  provides  survivor  benefits  under  the  Full  Joint  and  Survi- 
vor Pension,  with  no  reduction  for  early  retirement.  Benefits  commence  im- 
mediately for  24  months,  continue  as  long  as  there  are  minor  children  under 
the  age  of  19,  and  are  paid  to  the  spouse  for  life  when  the  participant  would 
have  reached  age  50. 
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(f)  Benefits  For  Participants  Who  Leave  Employment  Before  Retirement 

Deferred  Pension  -  A  participant  whose  employment  is  terminated  after  com- 
pleting five  or  more  years  of  credited  service  retains  the  right  to  be  paid  a 
normal  retirement  pension,  upon  attaining  normal  retirement  age  of  65.  If  the 
terminated  participant  has  completed  10  years  of  credited  service,  the  pension 
may  commence,  calculated  as  an  early  retirement  pension,  upon  the  participant 
attaining  early  retirement  age  of  60. 

Severance  and  Withdrawal  Benefit  -  A  severance  benefit  is  payable  to  a  par- 
ticipant, with  at  least  five  but  less  than  10  years  of  vesting  service,  in  lieu  of 
a  deferred  vested  pension,  upon  termination  of  employment.  Benefits  are 
equal  to  the  larger  of  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  3  percent  of  a  participant's  salary  from  1966,  with  3.5  percent  interest 
compounded  annually,  or 

(2)  the  present  value,  at  the  date  of  payment,  of  the  deferred  vested  pension 
payable  at  age  65. 

Participants  who  previously  received  a  withdrawal  benefit  and  again  become 
covered  by  the  plan  may  repay  the  withdrawal  benefit,  plus  interest,  and  re- 
store prior  credited  service.  At  the  participant's  option,  repayments  can  be 
made  in  installments  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

(g)  Plan  Termination 

In  the  event  of  termination,  the  net  assets  then  remaining  in  the  Plan  shall  be 
allocated,  as  prescribed  by  ERISA,  in  the  following  order: 

(1)  Benefits  attributable  to  participant  contributions,  taking  into  account  those 
paid  out  before  termination. 

(2)  Benefits  participants  have  been  receiving,  or  would  have  been  receiving  if 
they  had  been  eligible  to  and  had  elected  to  retire,  for  at  least  three  years. 
The  priority  applies  only  to  the  terms  of  the  Plan  in  effect  five  years  prior  to 
the  termination  date. 

(3)  Other  benefits  guaranteed  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.  (dis- 
cussed below). 

(4)  All  other  non-forfeitable  benefits. 

(5)  All  other  benefits. 

Certain  benefits  under  the  Plan  are  insured  by  the  PBGC  if  the  Plan  termi- 
nates. Generally,  the  PBGC  guarantees  most  vested  normal  age  retirement 
benefits,  early  retirement  benefits  and  certain  disability  and  survivor's  pen- 
sions. However,  the  PBGC  does  not  guarantee  all  types  of  benefits  under  the 
Plan,  and  the  amount  of  benefit  protection  is  subject  to  certain  limitations 
Vested  benefits  under  the  Plan  are  guaranteed  at  the  level  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  Plan's  termination.  However,  there  is  a  statutory  ceiling  on  the  amoun 
of  an  individual's  monthly  benefit  that  the  PBGC  guarantees.  For  plan  termi 
nations  occurring  during  1992,  that  ceiling,  which  is  adjusted  periodically,  wa; 
$2,352.27  per  month.  That  ceiling  applies  to  those  pensioners  who  elect  K 
receive  their  benefits  in  the  form  of  a  single-life  annuity  and  are  at  least  6' 
years  old  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  plan  termination  (whichever  come 
later).  For  younger  annuitants  or  for  those  who  elect  to  receive  their  benefit 
in  some  form  more  valuable  than  a  single-life  annuity,  the  corresponding  ceil 
ings  are  actuarially  adjusted  downward. 
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Whether  all  participants  receive  their  benefits  should  the  Plan  terminate  at 
some  future  time  will  depend  on  the  sufficiency,  at  that  time,  of  the  Plan's 
net  assets  to  provide  those  benefits  and  may  also  depend  on  the  level  of  bene- 
fits guaranteed  by  the  PBGC. 

(h)  Plan  Amendments 

The  Plan  was  amended  on  October  18,  1991  as  follows: 

(1)  The  benefit  formula  was  increased  from  2.7  percent  to  2.75  percent  of 
final  average  pay  for  the  first  25  years  effective  April  I,  1991; 

(2)  The  early  retirement  reduction  factor  for  pensioners  retiring  between  ages 
.50  and  55  whose  age  plus  service  equals  80  (Rule  of  80)  was  reduced  from  7 
percent  per  year  to  5  percent  per  year  effective  April  1,  1991; 

(3)  The  Medicare  reimbursement  for  eligible  beneficiaries  was  increased  from 
$24.80  to  full  reimbursement,  including  future  increases,  effective  October  1, 
1991;  and 

(4)  Effective  January  1,  1992,  pensioners  and  beneficiaries  benefits  were  in- 
creased from  0  percent  to  10  percent  based  on  the  year  of  retirement. 

(2)  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 

(a)  Basis  of  Accounting 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  using  the  accrual 
basis  of  accounting. 

(b)  Investments 

Except  for  mortgages  and  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust,  all  invest- 
ments are  valued  at  quoted  market  prices.  Mortgages  have  been  valued  on 
the  basis  of  their  future  principal  and  interest  payments  discounted  at  prevail- 
ing interest  rates  for  similar  instruments.  The  fair  value  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Housing  Investment  Trust  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  underlying  mortgages 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence. 

Cost  of  investments  includes  accretion  of  discounts  and  amortization  of  premi- 
ums. 

(3)  Funding  Policy 

Contributions  to  the  Plan  are  actuarially  determined  utilizing  the  frozen  initial  lia- 
bility cost  method  of  funding.  The  past  service  liability  is  scheduled  to  be  amor- 
tized by  June  30,  2013.  Contributions  are  based  on  16.2  and  15.8  percent  of 
employees'  compensation  in  1992  and  1991,  respectively.  Contributions  for  1992 
and  1991  exceeded  the  minimum  funding  requirements  of  ERISA. 

(4)  Actuarial  Present  Value  of  Accumulated  Plan  Benefits 

Accumulated  plan  benefits  are  those  future  periodic  payments,  including  lump- 
sum distributions,  that  are  attributable  under  the  Plan's  provisions  to  the  service 
participants  have  rendered.  These  benefits  include  those  expected  to  be  paid  to 
(a)  retired  or  terminated  participants  or  their  beneficiaries,  (b)  beneficiaries  of  de- 
ceased participants,  and  (c)  present  participants  or  their  beneficiaries. 

The  actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  plan  benefits  is  determined  by  the 
Plan's  actuary  using  actuarial  assumptions  to  adjust  the  accumulated  plan  benefits 
to  reflect  the  time  value  of  money  (through  discounts  for  interest)  and  probability 
of  payment  between  the  valuation  date  and  the  expected  date  of  payment.  The 
primary  actuarial  assumptions  used  were  an  interest  rate  of  7.5  percent  for  1991 
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and  1990;  life  expectancy  based  on  the  1983  Group  Annuity  Mortality  Tables, 
and  an  assumed  retirement  age  of  65  as  of  July  1,  1991  and  1990.  These  actuar- 
ial assumptions  are  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  Plan  will  continue.  Were 
the  Plan  to  terminate,  different  actuarial  assumptions  and  other  factors  might  be 
applicable  in  determining  the  actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  plan  benefits. 

The  Statement  of  Accumulated  Plan  Benefits  excludes  amendments  to  the  Plan 
adopted  October  18,  1991,  which  will  increase  the  actuarial  present  value  of  ac- 
cumulated plan  benefits  by  $2,500,000. 

(5)  Investments 

The  following  table  presents  the  aggregate  cost  and  fair  value  for  each  of  the 
Plan's  significant  investment  categories: 


1992    1993 

Cost      Fair  Value  Cost      Fair  Value 


Investments  at  fair  value  as 
determined  by  quoted  market  price: 


Money  market  funds  

.  $  2,495,879 

2,495,879 

3,125,742 

3,125,742 

onn  nnn 

oUU,UUU 

enn  nnn 

U.S.  government  and 
agency  securities  

26,546,069 

26,958,778 

22,552,478 

22,499,256 

Municipal  securities   

96,635 

98,684 

69,125 

69,125 

Corporate  and  agency  securities, 
U.S.  government  insured  

397,400 

385,419 

International  bonds  

149,312 

147,048 

Corporate  bonds  and  notes  

15,925,348 

16,460,074 

15,193,736 

15,226,122 

Common  stocks  

.  41,320,891 

46,741,675 

37,785,590 

41,630,915 

AFL-CIO  Building  Investment  Trust 

.  3,801,299 

3,801,299 

3,619,361 

3,619,361 

90,186,121 

96,556,389 

83,692,744 

87,502,988 

nvestments  at  estimated  fair  value: 

FHA  and  VA  mortgages   

639,171 

649,531 

752,816 

721,162 

AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust 

.  5,588,848 

5,931,582 

5,143,425 

5,309,751 

Other  investments  

1,144 

1,141 

1,144 

1,133 

6,229,163 

6,582,254 

5,897,385 

6,032,046 

$  96,415,284  103,138,643 

89,590,129 

93,535,034 
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During  1992  and  1991,  the  Plan's  investments  (including  investments  bought, 
sold,  as  well  as  held  during  the  year)  appreciated  (depreciated)  in  value  by 
$5,640,147  and  $(1,134,968)  respectively,  as  follows: 


1992  1991 

Investments  at  fair  value  as  determined  by 
quoted  market  price: 

U.S.  government  and  agency  securities   $  1 ,477,464  204,549 

Corporate  and  agency  securities, 

U.S.  government  insured    11,981  (9,512) 

Municipal  securities    11,867 

International  bonds   2,264  7,384 

Corporate  bonds  and  notes   1,002,476  151,117 

Preferred  stocks    -  12,613 

Common  stocks    2,915,665  (1,617,048) 

Investments  at  estimated  fair  value: 

AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust   176,408  93,678 

FHA  and  VA  mortgages    42,014  22,248 

Other  investments    8   3 

$  5,640,147  (1,134,968) 


(6)  Tax  Determination  Letter 

The  Plan  has  previously  received  notification  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  the  Plan  is  a  qualified  pension  plan  under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  The  Plan  and  its  underlying  trust  were  restated  effective  January  1, 
1992.  The  restated  Plan  instruments  will  be  timely  submitted  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  letter  of  determination  that  the  Plan  continues  to  qualify  as 
exempt  from  federal  income  taxes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Plan  Administrator  and 
the  Plan's  qualified  tax  advisor,  the  Plan  and  its  underlying  trust  have  operated 
within  the  terms  of  the  Plan  and  remain  qualified  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(7)  Administrative  Expenses 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (the 
AFL-CIO)  charges  the  Plan  for  certain  administrative  services  provided  to  the 
Plan.  The  total  amount  charged  to  the  Plan  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1992 
and  1991  on  account  of  these  services  and  included  in  administrative  expenses 
was  $78,470  and  $62,200,  respectively. 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Total  Paid  Membership 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  paid  membership  of  the  AFL-CIO 
for  the  year  1955  and  subsequent  two-year  periods.  The  1993  figures  are 
based  on  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1993.  The  totals  are  ex- 
pressed in  thousands  of  members. 


Period 

Membership 

Period 

Membership 

1955 

12,622 

1975 

14,070 

1957 

13,020 

1977 

13,542 

1959 

12,779 

1979 

13,621 

1961 

12,553 

1981 

13,602 

1963 

12,496 

1983 

13,758 

1965 

12,919 

1985 

13,109 

1967 

13,781 

1987 

12,702 

1969 

13,005 

1989 

13,556 

1971 

13,177 

1991 

13,933 

1973 

13,407 

1993 

13,299 

Eighteen  affiliated  organizations  paid  a  reduced  monthly  per  capita  tax 
on  an  average  of  270,200  additional  associate  members  during  the  two- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1991. 

For  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1993,  19  affiliated  organi- 
zations paid  a  reduced  per  capita  tax  on  an  average  of  224,865  additional 
associate  members. 
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Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions 


The  AFL-CIO  Constitution  and  the  Rules  Governing  Directly  Affili- 
ated Local  Unions  provides  that  the  integrity  of  each  Directly  Affiliated 
Local  Union  shall  be  maintained  and  preserved.  They  further  provide 
that  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions  can  voluntarily  agree  to  transfer 
their  affiliation  to  a  national  or  international  union.  Such  transfer,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  only  where  there  is  some  definite  similarity  as  to 
the  type  of  workers  organized  by  the  national  or  international  union  con- 
cerned and  in  accordance  with  established  policy  and  procedure. 

As  of  July  1,  1991,  there  were  29  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions 
with  a  membership  of  6,358.  During  the  period  of  July  I,  1991,  to  June 
30,  1993,  one  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Union  with  a  membership  of  20 
disbanded,  and  six  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions  with  a  membership 
of  355  have  affiliated  with  national  or  international  unions.  The  transfer 
of  these  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions  was  effectuated  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting procedures.  The  desire  of  the  local  union  membership  for  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  a  national  or  international  union  having  ac- 
tivities and  industry  jurisdiction  similar  to  theirs  was  responsible  for  such 
transfers. 

On  June  30,  1993,  there  were  22  Directly  Affiliated  Local  Unions 
with  a  membership  of  5,640. 

Defalcations 

For  the  period  of  July  1,  1991,  through  June  30,  1993,  no  Directly 
Affiliated  Local  Union  was  found  guilty  of  financial  irregularities  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  the  Rules  Governing  Di- 
rectly Affiliated  Local  Unions  or  the  AFL-CIO  Codes  of  Ethical 
Practices. 

Trusteeships 

There  were  no  trusteeships  established  during  the  period  July  1,  1991 
to  June  30,  1993. 
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Section  3 


The  Labor  Movement 


Structure  and  Leadership 

Meetings  of  Executive  Council 

The  Executive  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the  AFL-CIO  between 
conventions,  met  nine  times  since  the  1991  convention.  The  council  met 
Nov.  13,  1991,  in  Detroit  after  the  convention.  In  1992,  the  council  met 
in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  (Feb.  17-20),  in  Washington  (May  5-6),  in  Chicago 
(Aug.  4-5)  and  again  in  Washington  (Nov.  5).  In  1993,  the  council  met 
in  Bal  Harbour  (Feb.  15-18),  in  Washington  (May  4-5),  in  Chicago 
(Aug.  3-4)  and  in  San  Francisco  (Oct.  2). 

Changes  in  Executive  Council 

The  Executive  Council,  at  its  meeting  held  Nov.  13,  1991,  was  ad- 
vised by  President  Kirkland  that  he  had  received  the  resignations  of  Vice 
Presidents  Susan  Bianchi-Sand,  Richard  Kilroy  and  Milan  Stone. 

The  Executive  Council  accepted  the  resignations  with  regret. 

At  the  convention  later  that  same  day,  delegates  unanimously  elected 
James  J.  Norton,  president  of  the  Graphic  Communications  International 
Union,  Joaquin  "Jack"  F.  Otero,  vice  president  of  the  Transportation 
Communications  International  Union,  and  Michael  J.  Sacco,  president  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Executive  Council,  at  its  meeting  Feb.  14,  1992,  was  advised  by 
President  Kirkland  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  Vice  President 
William  McCarthy.  The  Executive  Council  accepted  the  resignation  with 
regrets. 

In  conformity  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Council 
by  Article  V,  Section  6  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  the  council  at  its 
meeting  Feb.  17,  1992,  elected  Ron  Carey,  general  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

At  its  meeting  Feb.  17,  1993,  the  council  was  advised  by  President 
Kirkland  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  Vice  President  John 
DeConcini.  The  council  accepted  the  resignation  with  regrets. 

In  conformity  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Council 
by  Article  V,  Section  6  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  the  council  at  its  | 
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meeting  Feb.  18,  1993,  elected  Frank  Hurt,  president  of  the  Bakery,  Con- 
fectionery and  Tobacco  Workers  International  Union. 

Angelo  Fosco,  president  of  the  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America  and  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  died  Feb.  11,  1993. 

Angelo  Fosco  devoted  more  than  40  years  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, rising  from  the  position  of  shop  steward  for  the  Laborers'  Sewer 
and  Tunnel  Miners  Local  Union  2  in  Chicago  to  the  leadership  of  a 
union  with  600,000  members. 

We  join  with  LIUNA  and  trade  unionists  everywhere  in  mourning  his 
untimely  death. 

In  confonriity  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Council 
by  Article  V,  Section  6  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  the  council  at  its 
meeting  Feb.  18,  1993,  elected  Arthur  A.  Coia,  president  of  LIUNA. 

At  its  meeting  May  5,  1993,  the  council  was  advised  by  President 
Kirkland  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  Vice  President  Joyce 
Miller.  The  Executive  Council  accepted  the  resignation  with  regrets. 

The  council,  at  its  meeting  May  5,  1993,  was  advised  by  President 
Kirkland  that  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  Vice  President  Otero  effec- 
tive May  17,  1993.  The  council  accepted  the  resignation  with  regrets. 

In  conformity  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Council 
by  Article  V,  Section  6  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  the  council  at  its 
Aug.  3,  1993,  meeting,  elected  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  a  vice  president  of 
AFSCME,  and  Gloria  Johnson,  a  vice  president  of  the  Electronic  Workers. 

Union  Mergers  and  Title  Changes 

At  its  meeting  May  6,  1992,  the  Executive  Council  approved  the 
merger  of  the  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union  and 
the  Leather  Workers  International  Union,  effective  Feb.  3,  1992. 

'        The  council,  at  its  meeting  Feb.  18,  1993,  was  advised  that  the  Inter- 
1    national  Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  merged  with 
the  International  Association  of  Siderographers,  effective  Sept.  15,  1992. 
I    At  its  meeting  Feb.  18,  1993,  the  Executive  Council  was  advised  that  the 
s    Coopers  International  Union  of  North  America  merged  with  the  Glass, 
Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  International  Union  effec- 
tive Sept.  1,  1992.  The  organization  will  operate  under  the  name  of  the 
ii    Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  of  the  United  States 
n    and  Canada,  AFL-CIO,  CLC. 

Effective  June  3,  1992,  the  International  Leather  Goods,  Plastics  and 
Novelty  Workers  Union  changed  its  name  to  the  International  Leather 
Goods,  Plastics,  Novelty  and  Service  Workers'  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
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Headquarters  Departments 


The  AFL-CIO  headquarters  in  Washington  is  organized  into  more 
than  a  score  of  departments  and  service  divisions  reflecting  the  broad 
range  of  federation  activities  and  programs. 

Developments  in  the  special  areas  covered  by  these  departments  are 
detailed  in  other  sections  of  this  report.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  de- 
partments and  a  brief  description  of  activities  not  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Office  of  the  President;  Office  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer;  Accounting 
Department;  Building  Management  Division;  Civil  Rights  Department; 
Committee  on  Political  Education;  Community  Services  Department; 
Computer  Systems  and  Services  Department;  Division  of  Facilities  Man- 
agement; Economic  Research  Department;  Education  Department;  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Department;  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies; 
Housing  Investment  Trust;  Information  Department;  International  Affairs 
Department;  Legal  Department;  Legislative  Department;  Library;  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Department;  Organizing  Institute;  Organization 
and  Field  Services  Department;  Personnel  Division;  Purchasing  and  Sup- 
plies Division;  Division  of  Reproduction,  Mailings  and  Subscriptions; 
and  Union  Privilege. 

The  federation's  library  works  closely  with  all  departments  in  provid- 
ing basic  information  and  research  material.  Its  more  than  25,000  vol- 
umes and  microfilm  and  microfiche  files,  as  well  as  specialized 
collections,  constitute  a  major  resource. 

Legal  functions  and  services  of  the  federation  continue  to  be  directed 
by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

The  Division  of  Budget  and  Planning  is  responsible  for  overall  man- 
agement of  the  budget  and  program  planning  process  in  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  office. 

The  Division  of  Facilities  Management  is  responsible  for  all  travel  and 
hotel  arrangements  related  to  meetings,  conferences  and  conventions. 

The  Division  of  Building  Management  is  responsible  for  management 
of  the  headquarters  building  and  garage. 

The  Computer  Systems  and  Services  Department  is  responsible  for  the 
federation's  computerized  information  systems  and  data  processing  needs. 

The  Division  of  Reproduction,  Mailings  and  Subscriptions  maintains 
mailing  lists  for  AFL-CIO  publications  and  handles  their  subscriptions  as 
well  as  distribution  of  pamphlets.  It  provides  centralized  reproduction  and 
mailing  facilities  for  all  departments. 
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Strategic  Approaches  Campaigns 

In  1986,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  created  the  Strategic  Ap- 
proaches Committee  as  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Work. 

The  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  assists  affiliates  that  find  them- 
selves locked  in  a  vital  dispute  with  an  employer.  At  the  affiliate's  re- 
quest, the  committee  works  to  coordinate  activities  among  the 
federation's  unions  and  state  and  local  central  bodies.  The  committee 
also  draws  together  staff  from  the  federation,  the  trade  and  industrial  de- 
partments and  from  affiliated  unions  who  can  provide  strategic  direction 
through  comprehensive  campaign  activity.  The  objective  of  these  activi- 
ties is  to  rally  forces  throughout  the  entire  labor  movement  to  support 
tactical  actions  at  a  point  when  it  is  possible  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
dispute.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Lynn  Williams,  the  Strategic 
Approaches  Committee  has  consistently  expanded  its  activities  in  order 
to  accommodate  calls  for  assistance  from  affiliates  in  need.  Since  1992, 
the  Committee  helped  to  mobilize  labor  union  support  in  these  situations: 

Ravenswood  Aluminum  Corp. 

Through  efforts  coordinated  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Industrial  Union 
Department,  the  committee  played  a  crucial  role  in  gaining  a  victory 
against  Ravenswood  Aluminum.  After  members  of  the  Steelworkers  were 
locked  out  at  Ravenswood,  the  company  attempted  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers. 

The  key  to  this  victory  was  a  combination  of  a  consumer  boycott  of 
products  produced  with  scab  Ravenswood  Aluminum  and  intense  interna- 
tional trade  union  pressure  on  the  empire  of  the  company's  fugitive 
owner,  Marc  Rich.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  established  a  strike  fund 
which  helped  in  great  measure  to  keep  the  fabric  of  our  solidarity  "on 
the  line." 

Pittsburgh  Press 

The  dispute  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  a  subsidiary  of  Scripps-Howard, 
began  with  a  strike  by  the  Teamsters.  The  Press  then  responded  with  a 
;  lock-out  of  workers  represented  by  the  Graphic  Communications,  Com- 
munications Workers,  Service  Employees,  Electrical  Workers,  Machinists, 
Operating  Engineers  and  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Organization  and  Field  Services  Department  provided  staff  who 
worked  closely  with  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  and  the  Allegheny 
County  Labor  Council  to  develop  a  series  of  support  activities  that  in- 
volved extraordinary  displays  of  solidarity.  Major  advertisers  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  were  contacted  and  asked  to  honor  a  boycott  of  the  Press.  In 
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addition,  a  religious  support  committee  was  formed.  A  speakers'  bureau 
of  30  union  members  was  created  to  speak  at  union  and  community  meet- 
ings. A  contract  settlement  was  reached  only  after  the  Press  was  sold. 

Frontier  Hotel 

In  September  1991,  five  locals  from  four  international  unions  struck 
the  Frontier  Hotel  and  Gambling  Hall.  Unions  representing  workers  on 
strike  included  the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees,  Team- 
sters, Operating  Engineers  and  Carpenters. 

Since  Frontier  attempted  to  permanently  replace  striking  workers,  the 
Strategic  Approaches  Committee  has  coordinated  a  series  of  activities.  In 
January  1992,  AFL-CIO  Region  VI  coordinated  the  "March  Across  the 
Desert."  Strikers  marched  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles  raising  public  sup- 
port for  replaced  workers  at  Frontier  and  for  the  Workplace  Fairness  bill. 

In  December  1992,  the  Organization  and  Field  Services  Department 
coordinated  "Desert  Solidarity,"  a  massive  march  and  rally  in  Las 
Vegas  in  which  20,000  union  members  participated. 

The  federation  and  affiliates  continue  to  support  the  Frontier  strikers 
with  a  variety  of  activities  including  an  adopt-a-striker  program  and 
picket  line  demonstrations  in  Las  Vegas.  A  special  mediator  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Nevada's  governor  to  meet  with  both  sides  and  render  a  fact 
finding  report  on  the  issues  in  dispute. 

City  of  Philadelphia 

In  June  1992,  Mayor  Edward  Rendell  sought  to  make  AFSCME 
members  the  scapegoat  for  the  city's  severe  budget  problems.  The  exis- 
tence of  the  union  was  threatened  as  Rendell  demanded  major  contract 
concessions  and  announced  plans  to  privatize  many  of  the  city  services. 

The  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  assigned  staff  to 
coordinate  solidarity  activity  with  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Philadelphia  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Events  included  a  special  Labor 
Day  march  with  10,000  supporters.  Members  of  the  Strategic  Approaches 
Committee  met  with  Rendell  and  expressed  concerns  over  the  city's  con- 
tract demands. 

In  October  1992,  a  settlement  was  reached  between  the  city  and  the 
1,600  AFSCME  members. 

Greyhound 

The  Amalgamated  Transit  Workers  requested  assistance  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Approaches  Committee  nine  days  before  their  contract  expired  on 
March  1,  1990.  During  the  strike,  the  Department  of  Organization  and 
Field  Services  and  the  IUD  assisted  the  ATU  with  strike  support  and 
comprehensive  campaign  activities. 
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In  April  1993,  the  ATU  and  Greyhound  signed  a  contract  based  on  a 
settlement  of  outstanding  unfair  labor  practice  charges.  The  settlement  al- 
lows for:  1)  a  six-year  contract,  providing  a  nearly  20  percent  wage  in- 
crease for  drivers  over  the  life  of  the  contract;  2)  back  pay  in  the  amount 
of  $22  million  being  distributed  to  strikers;  3)  reinstatement  of  nearly 
200  strikers  who  were  discharged  for  alleged  strike  misconduct,  and;  4) 
recall  of  550  striking  drivers  in  seniority  order  by  location  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  July  i,  1993. 

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association 

In  May  1993,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  resumed  selective 
strikes  against  members  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association 
(BCOA).  The  strikes,  which  are  centered  on  a  dispute  over  job  security 
language,  are  currently  targeting  three  major  coal  producers  and  may  ex- 
pand to  additional  companies. 

During  a  60-day  cooling  off  period  prior  to  the  current  round  of  selec- 
tive strikes,  the  Organization  and  Field  Services  Department  asked  affili- 
ates to  assign  coordinators  to  assist  with  two  coordinated  programs 
designed  to  support  the  UMWA.  First,  the  UMWA  organized  demonstra- 
tions in  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  which  tar- 
geted Peabody  Holding  Co.  and  Consol  Energy  Inc.,  the  nation's  two 
largest  coal  companies.  These  actions  were  successful,  receiving  local 
and  national  media  coverage. 

Second,  on  April  27,  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department  coor- 
dinated for  the  UMWA  a  series  of  in-plant  actions  at  Hanson/Peabody 
facilities  which  are  organized.  The  IUD  distributed  ribbons  and  stickers 
to  local  unions  at  these  sites  and  the  actions  were  successful. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  religion  and  labor  coordinator  has  assisted 
in  the  development  of  a  religious  leaders'  statement  in  support  of  the 
UMWA.  This  statement  was  signed  by  600  religious  leaders  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Capitol  Hill  newspaper  "Roll  Call." 

The  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  is  preparing  additional  support 
activities  that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  assist  the  UMWA  in  settling 
a  contract  with  the  BCOA.  The  IUD  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  cam- 
paign program  and  will  be  working  with  the  Department  of  Organization 
and  Field  Services  to  coordinate  future  events. 

New  York  State  Public  Employees  Federation 

The  contract  between  New  York  State  and  the  Public  Employees  Fed- 
eration was  reached  after  two  years  of  bargaining.  Prior  to  this  settle- 
ment, members  of  the  Strategic  Approaches  Committee  wrote  to 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  expressing  concerns  regarding  the  dispute.  This 
support  from  the  committee  proved  valuable.  While  the  Public  Employ- 
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ees  Federation  did  not  achieve  all  of  its  goals,  it  was  successful  in  im- 
proving the  governor's  last  offer. 

Los  Angeles  Teachers 

The  Committee  assisted  the  United  Teachers  of  Los  Angeles,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  AFT.  AFL-CIO  Region  VI  worked  with  UTLA  leaders  to  help 
prepare  strike  activities  at  800  sites. 

In  February  1992,  the  UTLA  reached  a  contract  settlement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  School  Board.  The  settlement  was  briefly  jeopardized  when 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  ruled  that  it  violated  a  state  law  prohibiting 
local  governments  spending  beyond  their  means.  The  court  ruling  be- 
came mute  when  additional  revenues  were  identified  and  allocated  to  the 
school  budget. 

Hood  Furniture 

The  committee  supported  the  division  of  the  Electronics  Workers  in  a 
prolonged  struggle  to  get  a  first  contract  at  Hood  Furniture  Manufactur- 
ing in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  federation  assisted  with  numerous 
events,  including  marches,  national  and  local  end-user  boycott  activity 
and  an  extensive  community-based  support  campaign.  An  action  was  also 
coordinated  with  church  and  civil  rights  organizations  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Deposit  Guaranty  Bankcorp,  Hood  Furniture's  main  lender.  The 
campaign  also  included  leafleting  at  retail  stores  and  the  use  of  radio 
spots  and  newspaper  ads  calling  attention  to  Hood's  labor  policies. 

Council  Recommendation 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  faced  by  the  Strategic  Approaches 
Committee  has  been  to  set  guidelines  for  accepting  affiliate  requests  for 
assistance  in  a  given  campaign.  While  in  the  past,  guidelines  have  not 
been  explicit,  the  committee  has  given  greater  consideration  requests  for 
assistance  involving:  1)  disputes  that  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  af- 
filiate and;  2)  disputes  that  are  caught  at  an  early  stage,  allowing  inter- 
vention by  the  committee  to  have  maximum  impact. 

Given  growing  affiliate  demands  for  assistance,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  allocating  resources  to  disputes 
that  meet  the  following  guidelines: 

1.  That  the  disputes  are  of  vital  importance  to  affiliates. 

2.  That  the  dispute  have  particularly  strategic  importance  to  an  affili- 
ate and/or  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole. 

3.  That  there  is  a  high  likelihood  that  action  by  the  committee  will 
have  a  material  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  dispute.  The  committee 
will  assess  whether  the  dispute  is  at  an  early  enough  stage  whereby  com- 
mittee intervention  is  likely  to  affect  the  outcome. 
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4.  That  the  affiliate  has  committed  adequate  staff  and  financial  re- 
sources to  the  dispute. 

Given  the  committee's  mission  to  rally  forces  throughout  the  entire 
labor  movement  to  assist  affiliates  embroiled  in  "must  win"  disputes, 
the  committee  will  explore  new  ways  to  mobilize  rank-  and-file  mem- 
bers. In  this  regard,  the  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  federation  explore  using  the  AFL-CIO  activist  list  as  a 
resource  for  contacting  rank-and-file  members  and  asking  them  to  take 
specific  actions  in  support  of  an  affiliate. 

2.  That  the  federation  explore  using  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  affiliate 
newspapers  to  communicate  requests  for  rank-and-file  participation  in 
specific  actions  in  support  of  an  affiliate. 

3.  That  the  committee  explore  developing  a  bimonthly  or  quarterly 
newsletter  geared  toward  keeping  rank-and-file  activists  informed  about 

,  key  labor  disputes  and  enlisting  their  support  in  actions. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  work  to  identify  additional  staffing  re- 
sources within  the  federation,  among  the  trades  departments  and  the  affil- 
iates. 

Legislative  Campaigns 

A  new  president  with  new  priorities  brought  U.S.  unions  into  1993 

with  better  prospects  for  federal  action  to  improve  the  lives  of  U.S. 

workers  on  the  vital  fronts  of  health  care,  the  right  to  strike,  international 

trade  and  job  safety. 

Pivotal  legislation  on  all  four  of  those  topics  was  either  being  shaped 

during  1993  (health  care  and  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement) 
I  or  already  pending  from  the  previous  Congress  (striker  replacement  and 

reform  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act).  The  AFL-CIO  began 
ij  soon  after  the  inauguration  to  coordinate  the  campaigns  so  the  effort  for 

each  would  enhance  the  prospects  of  the  other  three. 

One  AFL-CIO"Campaign  Book"  outlined  the  essentials  of  all  four 
,  campaigns.  It  was  prepared  in  loose-leaf  binders  to  expedite  changes  as 
I  the  campaigns  developed  and,  by  mid-summer,  virtually  all  new  sections 

had  been  developed  on  two  of  the  four  issues.  The  Executive  Council's 

Public  Relations  Committee  launched  the  four  campaigns  after  a  thor- 
|  ough  review  in  late  March. 

Health  Care  Reform 

Union  groups  have  spent  parts  of  six  decades  trying  to  achieve  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform  that  incorporates  the  principles  of  universal 
access,  quality  care,  cost  containment  and  fair  and  equitable  financing. 
That  long  history  increased  labor's  determination  in  early  1993  that  Pres- 
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ident  Clinton's  commitment  to  health  care  would  make  real  reform 
achievable. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted  a  standby  plan  of  union  ac- 
tivity with  different  strategies  contingent  upon  the  content  of  the  Clinton 
health  plan.  These  preparations  left  unions  ready  to  spring  into  action  if 
and  when  the  AFL-CIO  made  the  decision  to  support  the  Clinton  initia- 
tive. 

The  campaign  planners  were  not  involved  in  policy  decisions  other 
than  to  be  kept  informed.  The  council's  Health  Care  Committee  handled 
the  policy,  meeting  several  times  with  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  while 
health  care  specialists  from  the  AFL-CIO  Employee  Benefits  Department 
and  their  counterparts  from  affiliated  unions  met  several  times  with  Ira 
Magaziner,  coordinator  of  the  White  House  effort. 

Representatives  from  five  different  AFL-CIO  departments,  meanwhile, 
were  charged  with  the  task  of  getting  the  campaign  ready  to  go.  The 
campaign  plan  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  private  forces  with  vested 
interests  in  retaining  the  status  quo  would  be  well  financed  and  well  pre- 
pared to  scuttle  Clinton's  plan.  Consequently,  heavy  emphasis  was  given 
such  vehicles  as  radio  talk  shows  in  the  AFL-CIO  national  and  local 
call-in  campaign  book,  which  was  distributed  to  approximately  500  trade 
unionists  from  the  affiliated  unions  and  state  and  local  AFL-CIOs. 

State  AFL-CIO  leaders  were  briefed  on  health  care  and  other  cam- 
paigns, while  "train  the  trainer"  and  other  preparatory  sessions  were 
held  in  Washington  and  at  the  state  legislators' conference  in  San  Diego. 

Early  materials  —  including  camera-ready  fliers,  a  new  video  and  a 
FAX  network  called  Update  —  reflected  the  belief  that  union  members, 
like  the  public  at  large,  had  to  be  convinced: 

•  The  Clinton  plan  would  save,  not  cost,  by  stopping  industry  fraud 
and  abuse  and  by  halting  the  free  ride  for  employers  who  currently 
provide  no  health  benefits  for  their  employees.  This  anticipated  a 
"no  new  taxes"  campaign  from  Senate  Republicans,  with  the  same 
distortion  used  against  President  Clinton's  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age in  early  1993. 

•  Health  insurance  coverage  under  the  Clinton  proposal  would  be 
comprehensive  and  comparable  to  the  best  plans  now,  so  no  one 
need  fear  being  stripped  down  to  a  common  denominator.  But  with- 
out national  reform,  health  insurance  coverage  for  union  members  is 
in  jeopardy,  a  fact  proven  by  the  number  of  strikes  necessary  for 
workers  to  hang  on  to  their  current  benefits.  Finally,  since  current 
coverage  costs  employers  from  12  percent  to  20  percent  of  payroll, 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  reform  proposals. 

With  fine  tuning  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  at  its  August 
1993  meeting,  the  campaign  plan  was  ready  to  launch  with  the  expected 
September  announcement  of  President  Clinton's  health  care  reform  plan. 
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!  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  was  put  on  a  "fast 
J    track"  by  President  Bush  and  Congress  in  May  1991.  Since  then,  efforts 
I  by  the  labor  movement,  along  with  allies  in  environmental,  farm  and 
,   community  organizations,  have  been  able  to  slow  that  pace,  with  the 
campaign  to  block  NAFTA  continuing. 

Unions  and  supporters  have  used  a  number  of  means  to  draw  attention 
to  concerns  about  NAFTA,  including:  worker  and  human  rights;  job  loss 
!  in  the  United  States;  toxic  hazards  and  needed  cleanup  on  both  sides  of 
the  U.S.-Mexico  border;  loss  of  U.S.  state,  local  and  federal  regulatory 
authority;  and  enforceability  of  provisions  intended  to  safeguard  workers 
and  communities. 

Trade  unionists  pointed  to  the  January  1992  arrest  of  Mexican  union 
leader  Agapito  Gonzalez  as  evidence  of  the  Mexican  government's  pol- 
icy of  backing  "business  as  usual"  over  the  best  interests  of 
maquiladora  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  and  affiliates  protested  Gonzalez's 
arrest  to  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  governments  and  the  International  Labor 
I  Organization. 

!       A  national  conference  held  in  September  1992  had  four  major  organi- 
i  zations  joining  with  the  AFL-CIO  —  the  Sierra  Club,  Public  Citizen, 
j  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The  conference 
e    held  workshop  sessions  and  heard  from  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer 
!   Thomas  R.  Donahue;  Public  Citizen  founder  Ralph  Nader;  Carl  Pope,  as- 
a    sociate  executive  director  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Leland  Swenson,  president 
Si    of  the  National  Farmers  Union;  and  Jane  Perkins,  president  of  Friends  of 
the  Earth. 

J  At  the  conference,  House  Majority  Leader  Richard  A.  Gephardt  de- 
1}  clared  that  the  NAFTA  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Bush  administration 
J  should  be  dumped,  a  major  breakthrough  after  the  ease  with  which  fast- 
"e    track  legislation  passed  in  May  of  that  year. 

"Not  This  NAFTA"  became  a  rallying  cry  for  workers  and  their 
unions  in  1993  —  a  year  of  progress  in  showing  that  the  problems  for 
I*  working  people  and  communities  posed  by  the  flawed  trade  agreement 
>ne  are  serious  and  far-reaching.  The  union  message  was  that  NAFTA  must 
ifo-  be  dumped  because  it  is  a  disaster  for  workers  in  all  three  countries. 
ilS  Working  with  the  Coalition  for  Justice  in  the  Maquiladoras,  the  labor 
101  movement  has  spotlighted  the  abysmal  working  conditions  in  the  facto- 
0*  ries  across  the  Mexican  border,  focusing  on  violations  of  child  labor  and 
d,  other  standards. 

The  Economic  Policy  Institute  has  put  together  several  tours  to  border 
F  towns  in  which  House  members  were  able  to  see  the  plight  of  Mexican 
^  workers  who  lived  in  border  shanty  towns  while  they  worked  in  sleek 
111    new  factories  in  the  maquiladoras. 
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Affiliated  unions  and  some  state  AFL-CIOs  also  organized  trips  to  the 
border,  either  with  congressional  delegations,  or  with  the  aim  of  report- 
ing back  on  the  living  and  working  conditions  along  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  2,000-mile  toxic  waste  dump."  These  conditions  are  a 
preview  of  the  exploitation  that  will  increase  under  NAFTA,  and  the 
labor  movement  hopes  to  spread  this  message  throughout  Congress  and 
the  United  States. 

Over  the  summer  months,  the  Clinton  administration  sought  to  negoti- 
ate side  agreements  on  labor  rights  and  standards,  and  environmental 
concerns.  But  in  a  letter  to  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor, 
Donahue  said  labor's  hopes  that  the  Clinton  administration  could  negoti- 
ate a  labor  agreement  "with  teeth"  had  been  dashed. 

The  trade  union  movement's  campaign  against  NAFTA  is  intense. 
Led  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and  its  trade  committee  chaired 
by  Donahue,  the  effort  also  has  included: 

•  Wide  distribution  within  union  ranks  of  such  materials  as  pam- 
phlets, posters,  flyers  and  half  a  million  stickers  with  the  "Not  This 
NAFTA"  message  and  design. 

•  A  new  video,  "The  True  Cost  of  NAFTA,"  designed  to  inform  on 
the  issue  and  tell  activists  how  to  join  the  fight. 

•  Hands  Across  the  Border  demonstrations  in  Washington,  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere,  where  working  people  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  enumerated  the  damage  to  their  lives 
corning  from  the  NAFTA  agreement.  Demonstrations  and  rallies  also 
were  held  in  Seattle,  during  a  round  of  negotiations  by  trade  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  countries,  and  in  San  Antonio,  where  the 
agreement  was  initialed  by  the  leaders  of  the  three  countries. 

•  Rallies  and  demonstrations  throughout  the  United  States,  drawing 
attention  to  NAFTA' s  impact  on  the  rights  of  states  and  localities  to 
maintain  licensing,  inspection,  food  safety  and  other  standards. 

•  A  court  order  from  a  U.S.  judge,  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  AFL- 
CIO' s  environmental  allies,  delaying  NAFTA  because  of  its  environ- 
mental impact.  The  environmental  pollution  point  was  perhaps 
driven  even  more  convincingly  during  a  tour  of  the  maquiladoras, 
when  a  chicken  drank  from  a  toxic  stream  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  Rep.  Marcy  Kaptur  (D-Ohio). 

Only  the  legislative  timetable  remains  on  a  fast  track.  When  an  agree- 
ment is  presented  to  Congress,  possibly  in  early  fall,  Congress  has  90 
days  to  act  on  NAFTA,  but  that's  90  legislative  days,  not  calendar  days. 

OSHA  Reform 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  has  remained  unchanged 
since  its  enactment  22  years  ago.  The  AFL-CIO  has  sought  to  focus  at- 
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i  tention  on  the  need  for  change  in  the  nation's  workplace  safety  laws 
through  campaigning  for  reform  legislation  and  through  its  continued  ob- 
i    servance  of  April  28,  Workers  Memorial  Day. 

Legislation  to  reform  the  Act  —  H.R.  3160  and  S.  1622  —  was  intro- 
;  duced  in  August  1991,  and  attention  was  focused  on  workplace  safety  by 
|  the  horrible  fire  a  month  later  at  a  chicken-processing  plant  in  Hamlet, 
N.C.,  which  took  the  lives  of  25  people  trapped  behind  locked  fire  doors. 

A  series  of  hearings  —  at  which  representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
I  its  affiliated  unions  testified  —  was  held  through  the  summer  of  1992. 

Legislation  was  reported  favorably  out  of  committee  in  both  houses, 

I  but  there  was  no  floor  action.  The  measures  were  reintroduced  in  Janu- 
|  ary  1993  as  H.R.  1280  and  S.  575.  A  new  round  of  hearings  began  in 
!    this  Congress  on  April  28  when  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  B.  Reich  tes- 
tified before  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  A  report  from 
Reich's  task  force  on  OSHA  reform  was  due  in  early  fall. 

Materials  prepared  by  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  were  distributed  throughout  1993  in  preparation  for  a 
j    full-scale  campaign.  Those  materials  included: 

•  The  report  "Death  on  the  Job:  The  Toll  of  Neglect,"  a  report  for 
Workers  Memorial  Day  in  1992  report  was  updated  in  1993. 

•  "The  Workplace:  America's  Forgotten  Environment"  a  compilation 
of  horror  stories  organized  by  state  for  use  in  local  lobbying  for 
OSHA  reform. 

•  Camera-ready  art,  fact  sheets,  stickers  and  buttons  proclaiming  the 
need  for  OSHA  Reform  Now. 

Workplace  Fairness 

The  scourge  of  striker  replacement  broke  loose  in  the  1980s  and  con- 
tinued unabated,  with  the  future  of  collective  bargaining  hanging  in  the 
balance.  As  long  as  one  party  can  come  to  the  negotiating  table  with  no 
intention  of  reaching  an  agreement,  but  with  the  intention  of  wiping  out 
the  other  side,  the  system  cannot  endure. 

Consequently,  Workplace  Fairness  —  S.  55  in  the  Senate,  H.R.  5  in 
the  House  —  has  had  a  top  billing  in  AFL-CIO  campaigning  since  1991. 
That's  when  the  House  passed  it  the  first  time  and  the  campaign  went 
non-stop  through  1992,  with  the  Senate  falling  three  votes  short  of 
q    breaking  a  filibuster  and  getting  a  vote  on  the  issue. 

President  Clinton  campaigned  in  1992  as  a  supporter  of  H.R.  5  and  S. 
j  55  and  that  commitment  was  a  major  reason  for  his  spectacular  support 
among  union  members  —  at  60  percent,  the  union  vote  for  Clinton  was 
17  percent  of  his  share  of  the  overall  popular  vote. 
(       With  that  new  dynamic  in  Washington,  the  House  passed  H.R.  5 

II  again  in  1993,  amassing  a  suprising  239  votes  for  passage  despite  100 
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new  members  in  the  House  fiom  the  1992  election.  But  in  late  summer 
1993,  the  pending  Senate  action  still  faced  the  filibuster  hurdle. 

As  each  of  the  four  separate  votes  emerged,  1991  and  1993  in  the 
House  and  1992  and  1993  in  the  Senate,  the  AFL-CIO  conducted  the 
most  extensive  home  district  lobbying  campaign  in  its  history,  primarily 
because  trade  unionists  feel  so  strongly  about  the  issue  and  carry  that  in- 
tensity to  their  elected  officials. 

In  addition  to  lobbying  hard  via  Legislative  Action  Committees,  union 
members  also  have  used  letters  to  the  editor,  phone  calls,  mailgrams  and 
post  cards.  The  effort  was  particularly  intense  in  the  Senate,  where  the  final 
1992  outcome  was  to  gain  five  Republicans  but  lose  five  Democrats. 

That  internal  campaign  aimed  specifically  to  win  Senate  votes  came 
on  the  heels  of  a  sizable  paid  advertising  campaign  of  print  ads  in  Roll 
Call,  Newsweek,  Time  and  other  publications  that  ran  ahead  of  the  1991 
House  vote. 

"Cases  for  S.  55:  Falling  Through  a  Loophole  in  the  Law,"  was  pub- 
lished by  the  AFL-CIO  in  June  1992  before  the  Senate  vote,  along  with 
questions  and  answers  on  the  legislation  and  fact  sheets.  The  booklet 
shows  how  workers  and  communities  pay  dearly  for  use  of  "permanent 
replacements." 

A  major  part  of  the  campaign  has  been  telling  the  stories  of  the  work- 
ers —  wronged  Americans  who  lost  their  jobs  for  doing  what  U.S.  labor 
law  says  they  have  a  right  to  do,  voting  to  go  out  on  a  legal  strike. 
Those  telling  their  stories  to  senators,  representatives  and  the  news  media 
have  included  workers  from  International  Paper  in  Maine,  from  Ravens- 
wood  Aluminum  Corp.  in  West  Virginia,  from  the  Frontier  Hotel  in  Las 
Vegas  and  from  Diamond  Walnut  in  California.  Ten  workers  made  a 
dramatic  13-city  cross-country  bus  tour  representing  the  500  predomi- 
nantly minority  and  female  Teamsters  replaced  by  Diamond  Walnut 
Growers  Inc. 

As  the  issue  headed  toward  a  later  summer  showdown  in  1993,  union 
members  used  similarly  innovative  ways  to  call  attention  to  the  need  to 
stop  the  filibuster  against  S.55: 

•  In  Georgia,  union  members  and  their  supporters  gathered  in  Dora- 
ville  in  June  to  rally  for  workers  at  the  American  Signature  Plant. 

•  In  Oklahoma,  hundreds  of  union  members,  elected  officials,  civil 
rights  and  religious  groups  held  a  "push  broom"  rally  in  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  to  show  support  for  62  Rubber  Workers  at  Camel  Rubber  Co. 
who  were  forced  out  on  strike  in  May  and  who  were  "permanently 
replaced,"  and  to  push  Sen.  David  Boren  (D),  one  of  the  five  Dem- 
ocrats who  didn't  vote  for  cloture  in  1992,  to  support  the  bill.  The 
Oklahoma  AFL-CIO  also  set  up  a  toll-free  number  for  S.  55  propo- 
nents to  call  to  have  a  telegram  sent  to  Boren. 
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Committee  on  the  Evolution  of  Work 


The  election  of  a  new  Administration  attuned  to  the  interest  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  has  provided  a  new  focus  for  the  work  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Committee  on  Evolution  of  Work. 

Since  its  inception  in  1982  the  committee  has  sought  to  foster  changes 
within  the  labor  movement  that  parallel  the  changes  in  the  society  that 
affect  unions  and  their  members.  The  committee  has  long  recognized  that 
the  most  critical  of  these  changes  —  the  new  employer  techniques  for 
frustrating  the  desires  of  employees  who  wish  to  form  labor  unions  and 
for  forestalling  collective  bargaining  —  require  corresponding  legal 
change.  But  so  long  as  the  Reagan-Bush  Administration  was  in  office, 
there  could  be  no  such  change. 

Within  two  months  after  the  new  Administration  assumed  office,  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  at  the  joint  request  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Commerce, 
appointed  a  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Worker-Management 
Relations  and  charged  that  Commission  with  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  laws  governing  labor-management  relations.  AFL- 
CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  assigned  to  the  Evolution  of  Work  Committee 
the  responsibility  of  developing  comprehensive  recommendations  for  a  new 
system  of  labor  law  in  this  country. 

Consequently,  the  Evolution  of  Work  Committee  has  sought  to  pull 
together  the  best  thinking  of  the  affiliates  about  the  changes  needed  in 
the  labor  law  to  remedy  the  barriers  to  organizing  and  bargaining  that  all 
unions  face  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the  unique  problems  encountered  in 
particular  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  committee  also  has  sought  to 
draw  upon  the  advice  of  sympathetic  scholars  of  labor  relations. 

The  committee  began  by  hearing  from  University  of  Massachusetts 
Professor  Barry  Bluestone,  co-author  along  with  Irving  Bluestone  of  the 
book  Negotiating  the  Future.  Bluestone  outlined  his  vision  of  collective 
bargaining  as  a  means  of  negotiating  "enterprise  compacts"  which  give 
workers  a  productive  voice  in  all  decisions  that  affect  their  work  lives  and 
which  give  workers  a  fair  share  of  the  gains  produced  by  their  labor. 

Following  Bluestone' s  presentation,  the  committee  created  two  staff 
working  groups,  one  on  organizing  and  one  on  collective  bargaining,  to 
examine  the  defects  in  the  current  law  that  prevent  the  collective  bargain- 
ing system  from  realizing  its  full  potential  as  a  means  of  furthering  the 
interests  of  working  men  and  women  and  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
law.  Those  working  groups  prepared  a  draft  report  which  was  presented 
to  the  committee  and  circulated  to  the  AFL-CIO  trade  and  industrial  de- 
partments. When  finished,  that  report  will  form  the  basis  for  the  AFL- 
CIO' s  submission  to  the  Commission  on  the  Future  Worker-Management 
Relations. 
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The  committee  also  created  a  research  task  force  to  involve  union  re- 
search directors  and  sympathetic  academics  in  developing  and  pulling  to- 
gether research  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacies  of  the  current  legal  system. 
That  task  force  began  its  work  with  a  full  day  meeting  to  identify  research 
needs  and  strategies.  In  October  1993  the  AFL-CIO  and  Cornell  University 
will  jointly  sponsor  a  conference  on  labor  law  reform  at  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  papers  will  be  presented  concerning  various  aspects  of  this  issue. 

The  committee  continues  to  meet  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  explore  is- 
sues related  to  the  work  of  the  Dunlop  Commission.  For  example,  the 
commission's  interest  in  the  subject  of  employee  committees  prompted 
the  Evolution  of  Work  Committee  to  hear  presentations  from  AFL-CIO 
General  Counsel  Laurence  Gold  on  the  limitations  that  section  8(a)(2)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  places  on  such  employee  committees, 
and  a  second  presentation  by  Dr.  Eileen  Applebaum  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Institute  on  the  ways  employee  committees  and  employee  teams 
are  being  used  in  practice  by  employers  today. 

The  committee  will  continue  its  work  in  the  coming  months  to  assure 
that  the  labor  movement  remains  united  on  an  agenda  for  overhauling 
the  labor  laws  and  to  propel  that  agenda  forward. 

Council  Recommendation 

Revitalizing  the  Labor  Law 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  no  longer  delivers  on  its  promises:  to 
"protect  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  association"  and  to  "en- 
courage the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining."  Enacted  in  the 
1930s  to  protect  workers'  rights,  the  NLRA  has  been  manipulated  by  em- 
ployers to  confound  those  rights  and  prevent  worker  self-organizatioa 

Employers  and  their  union-busting  consultants  have  spent  the  past  60 
years  perfecting  methods  of  preventing  working  people  from  forming 
unions  of  their  own  choosing.  Some  of  these  tactics  exploit  legal  loop- 
holes. Every  day  working  people  all  over  America  —  people  who  need 
a  union  and  want  to  form  one  in  their  workplace  —  are  harassed,  intimi- 
dated and  fired  for  trying  to  exercise  these  basic  democratic  rights. 

Instead  of  allowing  for  employee  free  choice,  employers  seek  to  dom- 
inate the  employees'  choice.  In  the  name  of  freedom  of  speech,  these 
employers  conduct  campaigns  to  threaten  workers  with  lost  jobs  and  lost 
benefits  if  they  dare  to  exercise  their  right  to  form  a  union. 

Some  do  so  by  exploiting  loopholes  in  the  law.  Others  simply  pro- 
ceed as  if  there  were  no  labor  laws  at  all;  they  know  that  the  NLRA's 
remedies  are  so  feeble  and  the  process  so  protracted  that  under  this  law 
"crime"  does  indeed  pay. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story.  Whereas  employees  in  the  public  sector, 
who  are  not  subject  to  such  harassment,  continue  to  form  unions  in  re- 
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cord  numbers,  in  the  private  sector  the  proportion  of  workers  belonging 
to  unions  is  now  less  than  it  was  before  the  NLRA  was  enacted. 

The  NLRA  is  no  better  in  protecting  those  who  do  succeed  in  form- 
ing a  union.  Employers  proceed  by  placing  the  most  unreasonable  and 
unjustified  demands  on  the  table,  going  through  the  motions  of  bargain- 
ing, refusing  the  union's  requests  for  information  needed  to  evaluate  the 
employer's  proposals,  and  then  threatening  to  lock  out,  permanently  re- 
place, or  relocate  the  work  of  the  employees  if  they  do  not  accede  to  the 
employer's  demands.  The  unfairness  of  the  current  system  is  magnified 
by  the  fact  that  employees  are  prohibited  from  responding  to  these  tactics 
by  joining  together  with  workers  in  other  workplaces  in  mutual  defense. 

The  default  of  the  labor  laws  threatens  both  the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  society.  Freedom  of  association  is  an  essential  bulwark  to  de- 
mocracy. Where  that  freedom  flourishes  —  where  working  men  and 
women  are  able  to  join  together  in  free  trade  unions  to  advance  their  in- 
terests —  democracy  will  thrive,  as  the  recent  experiences  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  former  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  teach  once  again.  When 
freedom  of  association  is  stunted  —  when  workers  are  unable  to  orga- 
nize and  are  left  unrepresented  —  democracy  is  in  jeopardy  as  well. 

Without  strong,  free  trade  unions,  there  is  no  equity  for  working  peo- 
ple. Where  workers  are  stripped  of  trade  union  protections,  wages  stag- 
nate and  inequities  grow.  And  without  free  trade  unions,  pension  and 
health  care  benefits  deteriorate,  workers'  interests  in  safe  and  healthy 
workplaces  and  in  stable  employment  go  unheard  and  unheeded  by  em- 
ployers and  by  the  government  alike. 

Working  men  and  women  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy. 
America's  rise  to  economic  supremacy  was  fueled  by  the  buying  power 
of  the  country's  broad,  working  middle  class.  The  experience  of  the  past 
12  years  demonstrates  that  without  strong  labor  organizations,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  sputters  and  the  American  standard  of  living  suffers. 
Unions  today  are  paving  the  way  in  worker  training,  in  stabilizing  work- 
place environments  and  in  achieving  productivity  gains.  And  unions  are 
the  best  guarantor  of  equitable  wage  and  compensation  practices. 

Recent  experience  confirms,  too,  that  business  enterprises  are  most 
often  successful,  and  contribute  most  to  the  economic  health  of  the  na- 
tion, when  workers  have  an  effective  voice.  A  high-wage,  high-produc- 
tivity economy  requires  high-performance  workplaces  in  which  front-line 
workers  participate  in  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the  enterprise.  And 
trade  unions,  formed  by  workers  exercising  the  right  of  self-organization, 
provide  the  only  enduring  means  through  which  the  authentic  voice  of 
workers  can  be  heard. 

The  new  administration  has  taken  an  important  first  step  toward  re- 
storing fairness  to  the  labor  laws  by  its  appointment  of  a  blue-ribbon 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations.  The  Com- 
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nission  has  a  vitally  important  mandate,  and  the  principles  that  should 
guide  its  deliberations  are  clear: 

•  All  workers  —  public  and  private,  professional  and  non-professional, 
part-time  and  full-time,  temporary  and  permanent  —  should  enjoy 
full  freedom  of  association  in  the  workplace  in  fact  and  not  just  in 
theory.  That  requires,  at  a  minimum,  that  every  worker  should  be 
free  to  form  or  join  a  union  without  fear  of  any  adverse  conse- 
quences, and  no  worker  should  be  penalized  for  exercising  these 
basic  rights.  The  decision  whether  to  form  a  union  is  one  for  the 
workers  to  make,  and  employers  have  no  business  interfering  in  it 

•  Only  labor  organizations  that  are  created  and  controlled  by  working 
people  and  are  wholly  independent  of  the  employer  can  serve  the 
needs  of  workers  or  advance  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
When  management  creates  an  organization  for  workers,  chooses 
their  representatives  or  holds  a  veto  power,  the  organization  can  only 
be  a  sham  incapable  of  empowering  workers  or  of  negotiating  effec- 
tive arrangements  to  further  the  parties'  mutual  interests. 

•  Workers  who  elect  to  form  a  union  should  have  the  right  to  bargain 
with  their  employer,  on  an  equal  footing,  over  all  issues  of  concern  to 
the  workers.  When  an  agreement  is  reached,  it  should  be  fully  en- 
forceable and  should  not  be  avoidable  through  employer  manipulation. 
If  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  a  bargaining  agreement,  labor  and 
management  should  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  press  their  position 
and  to  secure  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  dispute. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  closely  with  the  Commission  on  the  Future 
of  Worker-Management  Relations  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacies  of  the 
current  law  and  to  put  forward  a  positive  program  of  comprehensive  re- 
form. We  call  upon  the  commission  to  issue  a  timely  report  reaffirming 
the  core  principles  on  which  our  labor  laws  rests  and  setting  out  concrete 
recommendations  to  transform  those  principles  into  reality  once  again. 

We  have  no  illusion  concerning  the  difficulty  of  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  achieve  these  ends.  Reform  that  threatens 
the  business  community's  vested  interests  does  not  come  easy.  But  there 
can  be  no  higher  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO  than  to  assure  that  all  work- 
ers enjoy  —  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  —  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  itself  to  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  to  securing  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Internal  Disputes  Plan 

The  AFL-CIO  Internal  Disputes  Plan  was  adopted  at  the  1961  Con 
vention  and  went  into  effect  in  January  1962.  From  that  date  througl 
June  30,  1993,  2,993  complaints  or  claims  of  justification  action  wen 
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filed  with  the  President's  Office.  In  the  two-year  period,  July  1,  1991 
through  June  30,  1993,  168  cases  were  filed. 

Of  the  2,993  cases  filed,  1,728  (58%)  have  been  settled  through  dis- 
cussions between  the  organizations  involved  and  mediation.  In  the  two- 
year  period  covered  by  this  report,  all  cases  have  been  mediated  by 
Mediators  Thomas  Colosi  and  Homer  La  Rue,  and  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  Charles  McDonald.  In  the  period  July  1,  1991  to 
June  30,  1993,  105  cases  (56%)  have  been  settled  at  mediation. 

The  Impartial  Umpires,  Howard  Lesnick  and  Paul  Weiler,  hear  and 
issue  determinations  on  cases  not  settled  at  the  mediation  level.  Since 
1962,  1,249  such  determinations  have  been  issued.* 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  disposition  of  cases  filed: 


7/1/91-  1962- 

6/30/93  6/30/93 

Pending  at  start  of  period  22  cases 

Filed  during  period  covered                          168  2,993 

190  2,993 

Mediation 

Settled  in  mediation                                   105  1,728 

Pending  (6/30/93)                                   _12  __12 

117  1,740 

Umpire's  Determinations 

Violation  found                                        43  765 

No  Violation  found                                     25  457 

Justification  Reports                                    1  27 

Pending   4   4 

73  1,253 

Appeals 

Pending  at  start  of  period  4 

Filed                                                  _J7  _459 

21  459 

Subcommittee  Action  on  Appeals 

Determinations  sustained                               13  316 

Appeals  withdrawn  6  93 
Referred  to  Executive  Council 

Appeals  Committee                                    0  48 

Pending   2   2 

21  459 


*  Number  adjusted  to  correct  stastical  error  in  earlier  report. 
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7/1/91- 
6/30/93 


Appeals  Referred  to  Executive 
Council  Appeals  Committee** 

Pending  at  start  of  period 

Referred  from  Appeals  Subcommittee 

Committee  Action  on  Appeals 

Determinations  affirmed 
Determinations  set  aside, 

modified  or  reversed 
Appeals  withdrawn 
Pending 


Non-compliance 


Non-Compliance  Complaints 
Pending  at  start  of  period 
Filed 

Subcommittee  Action 
Achieved 

Non-Compliance  found 

Withdrawn 

Pending 


28 
_7 
43 


1962- 
6/30/93 


260 
260 

146 
36 
71 
7 

260 


Sanctions  Imposed 

In  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  plan  through  June  30,  1993, 
21  affiliates  have  been  found  to  have  failed  to  comply  with  decisions  of 
the  Impartial  Umpire  or  directions  of  the  Subcommittees  in  36  cases.  In 
21  instances,  compliance  was  later  achieved,  and  the  affiliates'  rights 
under  Article  XX  were  restored.  No  affiliate  is  under  sanctions  at  the 
time  of  this  report. 

Policy  Statements 

One  new  policy  statements,  "Article  XX  Protection  for  Independent 
Unions,"  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Council  during  the  period  July  1, 
1991  through  June  30,  1993.  Since  1962,  27  such  policy  statements 
have  been  issued. 


Prior  to  January  1982,  appeals  were  heard  by  the  Executive  Council. 
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Executive  Council  Action 

One  justification  claim  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  during 
the  period  July  1,  1991  through  June  30,  1993. 


Organizing  Responsibilities  Procedures 


The  Executive  Council  adopted  the  organizing  responsibilities  proce- 
dures on  February  18,  1986,  and  they  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  1986. 
From  that  date  through  June  30,  1993,  224  cases  were  filed  with  the 
President's  Office.  In  the  two-year  period,  July  1,  1991  through  June 
30,  1993,  60  cases  were  filed. 

Of  the  224  cases  filed,  152  cases  (68%)  have  been  settled  through 
discussions  between  the  organizations  involved  and  mediation.  Cases 
have  been  handled  by  Mediator  Alan  Kistler;  and  Charles  McDonald, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  has  been  assisting  with 
the  mediation.  In  the  period,  July  1,  1991  to  June  30,  1993,  47  cases 
(69%)  have  been  settled  in  mediation. 

The  three  umpires,  Murray  Finley,  Doug  Fraser  and  Glenn  Watts,  hear 
and  issue  determinations  on  cases  not  settled  at  the  mediation  level. 
There  have  been  70  such  determinations  issued  since  1986. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  disposition  of  cases  filed: 


7/1/91- 
6/30/93 


3/1/86- 
6/30/93 


Pending  at  start  of  period 
Filed  during  period  covered 


60 
68 


8  cases 


224 
224 


Mediation 

Settled  in  mediation 


47 
_2 
49 


152 
2 
154 


Pending  6/30/93 


Umpire's  Determinations 

Granted  Exclusive  Rights 
No  Exclusive  Rights 
Split  Decision 
Dismissed 


14 
4 


46 
16 
1 

_1_ 
70 


19 


Non-Compliance  Complaints 

Pending  at  start  of  period 


Filed 


4 
4 


7 
7 
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7/1/91- 
6/30/93 


3/1/86- 
6/30/93 


Subcommittee  Action 

Achieved 

Non-Compliance  Found 

Withdrawn 

Pending 


2 
2 
4 


3 
2 
7 


2 


Policy  Statements 

No  policy  statements  were  issued  during  the  period  July  1,  1991 
through  June  30,  1993. 


Organizing  activities  by  AFL-CIO  unions  is  the  future  of  the  labor 
movement,  helping  to  secure  justice,  dignity  and  a  voice  in  the  work- 
place for  working  men  and  women.  In  the  face  of  changing  technologies, 
the  expanding  global  economy,  hostile  employers  and  other  challenges, 
the  trade  union  movement  represents  the  best  hope  for  workers  to  secure 
that  voice  in  the  workplace  and  in  society. 

Under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  more  than  a  million 
manufacturing  jobs  were  lost,  many  of  them  good  union  jobs  paying  de- 
cent wages  and  benefits.  While  the  new  Clinton  administration  has  given 
hope  to  a  rebirth  in  U.S.  manufacturing,  unions  are  not  sitting  idly  by. 
They  have  turned  to  traditionally  unorganized  workers  in  hospitals,  col- 
lege campuses,  janitorial  services,  high-technology  production  operations 
and  other  workplaces  to  find  a  growing  number  of  workers  who  want 
the  level  of  respect  and  dignity  that  unions  provide. 

Statistics  from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease in  union  organizing  victories  in  1992  —  to  49.9  percent  —  over 
the  previous  year.  But  the  labor  movement  still  faces  a  difficult  task  in 
spreading  the  union  message  in  the  face  of  sometimes  hostile  employers, 
the  union  busters  they  hire  and  the  slow  processes  of  the  NLRB. 

AFL-CIO  unions  are  working  together  in  a  number  of  ways  to  boost 
organizing  successes  through  the  Department  of  Organization  and  Field 
Services  and  its  national  organizing  committee,  which  meets  with  union 
organizing  directors  and  offers  assistance  needed  in  campaigns. 

The  department  also  operates  seven  cooperative  organizing  programs, 
maintains  and  updates  organizing  literature  for  national  field  staff  and  af- 
filiates, and  develops  a  coalition  of  labor  and  religious  organizations  that 
has  been  active  both  in  organizing  efforts  and  collective  bargaining.  The 
department  also  coordinates  labor's  activities  with  AFL-CIO  support 
groups  —  including  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  Labor  Council  for 


Organizing  Activities 
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Latin  American  Advancement,  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance, 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  and  others  —  to  build  community 
support  in  organizing  drives  and  first-contract  campaigns. 

Through  the  cooperative  organizing  programs,  now  under  way  in 
Texas,  California,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kentucky/Ohio  and  Chicago,  a 
growing  number  of  affiliates  are  participating  in  organizing  activities. 

The  Texas  co-op  played  a  role  in  the  Rubber  Workers  organizing  vic- 
tory among  1,800  workers  at  the  Tyler  Pipe  Co.  A  strong  in-house  com- 
mittee of  185  people  was  key  to  the  victory,  helping  members  spread  the 
union  message  throughout  the  company.  Union  workers  from  other  or- 
ganized plants  in  the  area  also  joined  committee  members  in  house  calls 
and  providing  other  contacts. 

Other  cooperative  efforts  among  unions  include  conferences  similar  to 
one  held  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Chicago  AFL-CIO,  which 
brought  together  35  organizers  from  12  affiliates  to  discuss  tactics  and 
strategies  for  winning  campaigns. 

Recent  organizing  victories  included  a  number  of  larger  bargaining 
units  —  more  than  1,000  members  —  in  which  workers  voted  for  union 
representation.  The  Air  Line  Pilots,  for  example,  won  an  election  at  Fed- 
eral Express,  with  2,300  pilots  voting  for  ALPA  representation  in  a  cam- 
paign that  first  got  under  way  in  August  1991. 

The  UAW  won  a  campaign  among  3,000  workers  at  Murray  Ohio 
Corp.  in  Lawrenceville,  Tenn.,  and  the  Service  Employees  were  selected  in 
a  vote  by  a  unit  of  1,800  nurses  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami. 

The  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  won  a  big  victory  among  some 
1,900  predominantly  Hispanic  packinghouse  workers  at  the  Monfort 
Company  in  Greeley,  Colo.  While  the  UFCW  had  represented  these 
Monfort  workers  in  the  1970s,  when  the  company  filed  for  bankruptcy 
and  then  re-opened,  the  company  refused  to  hire  the  former  union  mem- 
bers. Years  of  anti-union  activities  and  other  labor  law  violations  by 
Monfort  finally  resulted  in  an  NLRB  order,  backed  by  a  federal  court, 
demanding  that  Monfort  stop  its  illegal  activities  and  proposing  substan- 
tial fines  against  Monfort. 

The  UFCW  also  won  representation  rights  for  4,500  clerks  at  the 
Smitty's  Supervalue  Stores  chain  using  a  card  check  strategy. 

In  other  organizing  campaigns: 

•  The  Teamsters  used  volunteer  organizers  in  a  campaign  among  laun- 
dry workers  at  a  Marriott  Corp.  plant  in  Gilroy,  Calif.  The  unit  of 
400  workers  voted  for  the  IBT  by  a  7-to-l  margin. 

•  The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  won  an  election  among  500  workers 
at  Mademoiselle  Knitwear  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  waged  a  six-year 
struggle  to  gain  union  representation. 

•  A  unit  of  650  workers  at  the  Choctaw  Maid  poultry  processing  plant 
in  Carthage,  Miss.,  voted  in  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department 
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Store  Union.  Workers  at  the  Carthage  plant  and  the  sister  plant  in 
Pelahatchie,  Miss.,  also  won  first-contracts. 

•  The  Government  Employees  won  elections  among  400  professional 
and  non-professional  employees  at  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.;  for  a  unit  of  1,980  workers  at  the  Army 
Depot  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  and  covering  265  workers  at  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Center  in  American  Lake,  Wash. 

•  The  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  at  S.  Lichtenberg  won  a  first  con- 
tract covering  500  workers  at  the  Georgia  drapery  manufacturer. 

•  The  Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  won  an  election  at 
Eagle  Snacks  at  Fayetteville,  Tenn.,  with  that  unit  of  400  workers 
joining  the  more  than  4,000  BCT  members  in  that  state.  In  a  campaign 
at  Candy  USA  in  Macon,  Ga.,  a  unit  of  140  workers  joined  BCT. 

Organizing  on  college  campuses  is  producing  a  number  of  big  victo- 
ries: 

•  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  3,700  Professional  and  Technical 
Employees  voted  to  join  the  Wisconsin  AFT  and  1,200  part-time 
faculty  members  at  the  Milwaukee  Technical  Institute  also  voted  to 
join  the  AFT. 

•  The  Communications  Workers  won  an  election  among  1 ,850  work- 
ers at  Indiana  University. 

•  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  a  unit  of  1,300  technical  workers 
voted  for  representation  by  AFSCME,  joining  clerical  and  university 
hospital  staff  who  earlier  had  voted  in  AFSCME. 

Organizing  efforts  in  the  United  States  have  been  boosted,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  with  help  from  the  international  trade  union  movement. 
SEIU's  campaign  to  organize  janitors  at  Apple  Computer  operations  in 
California's  Silicon  Valley  successfully  used  ties  to  building  service 
unions  and  international  labor  secretariats  around  the  world  to  persuade 
Apple  to  recognize  the  union. 

The  department  field  staff  also  work  with  affiliates  to  incorporate  the 
"Union  Yes"  campaign  into  organizing  efforts  nationwide. 

The  Union  Privilege  benefit  programs  have  been  a  plus  in  building  in- 
terest and  support  among  workers  for  associate  membership  programs. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  associate  programs  under  way  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  Cin- 
cinnati, Los  Angeles  and  Montana  that  have  generated  organizing  leads 
and  produced  successful  campaigns. 

The  Carpenters  won  a  big  campaign  among  4,000  predominantly 
Latino  drywallers  in  Southern  California.  In  cooperation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  AFL-CIO  and  its  associate  membership  program,  the  California 
Immigrant  Workers  Association,  these  workers  have  successfully  negoti- 
ated contracts  with  a  number  of  contractors. 

The  El  Paso  project  is  operating  as  a  clearinghouse  for  workers  in  that  area 
affected  by  the  growth  of  the  maquiladoras  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 
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The  department  is  in  the  final  stages  of  developing  an  NLRB  tracking 
program  to  provide  information  to  affiliates  on  NLRB  petition  activity 
nationwide.  The  database  will  include  filing  petitions  and  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  34  regional  NLRB  offices.  It  also  will  track  union 
busters  to  provide  current  information  to  field  organizers  on  these  firms 
and  their  tactics. 

Council  Recommendation 

There  can  be  no  greater  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  in 
the  1990s  than  fulfilling  our  mission  to  organize  the  unorganized. 

The  labor  movement  must  continue  to  pool  the  talents  and  skills  of 
our  ranks  and  undertake  major  organizing  efforts  in  all  unions,  large  and 
small,  and  in  every  region  of  the  country.  That  is  our  mission  for  the  future. 

New  and  creative  approaches  for  organizing  large  numbers  of  workers 
in  the  1990s  can  be  developed  through  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Organization  and  Field  Services,  the  Organizing  Institute,  the  Labor  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs  "Union  Yes"  campaign,  the  Union  Privilege  Bene- 
fit Programs,  and  other  federation  services. 

Union  members  can  play  an  important  role  by  joining  volunteer  or- 
ganizing programs  within  their  local  unions,  state  federations  and  local 
central  bodies.  Numbers  of  successful  campaigns  have  shown  that  these 
volunteers  are  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  to  carry  the  labor 
movement's  message  to  non-members.  This  resource  can  enable  unions 
to  expand  organizing  activities  and  build  an  effective  grass-roots  effort. 

Organizing  and  all  related  activities  should  be  integrated  into  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  local  unions,  central  labor  councils  and  state  federa- 
tions. Unions  at  all  levels  should  establish  organizing  committees  which 
emphasize  the  need  for  participation  by  local  level  membership  and  leaders. 

Organizing  strategies  outside  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  continue  to  be  explored  and  used  where  appropriate.  Corporate 
campaign  tactics  that  have  been  used  with  great  success  at  such  sites  as 
Ravenswood  Aluminum  Co.  and  Pittston  Coal  should  continue  to  be  used. 

The  American  labor  movement  should  continue  to  demonstrate  soli- 
darity with  its  foreign  labor  allies.  As  several  successful  campaigns 
demonstrate,  the  support  of  our  international  brothers  and  sisters  can  be 
critical.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  tool,  affiliates  should  discuss 
organizing  strategies  and  efforts  with  their  international  counterparts  and 
labor  secretariats  on  a  regular,  active  basis. 

AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute 

Established  by  the  Executive  Council  in  October  of  1989  to  advance 
the  ability  of  unions  to  organize,  the  Organizing  Institute  has  expanded 
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its  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  affiliated  unions.  Fourteen  major 
unions  now  are  participating:  AFSCME,  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers, 
AFT,  Communications  Workers,  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees, Teamsters,  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  Longshoremen  and  Ware- 
housemen, Service  Employees,  UAW,  Carpenters,  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers,  Mine  Workers,  and  Steelworkers.  They  serve  as  the  primary 
sponsors  and  participants  in  the  Institute's  efforts  to  promote  labor's  or- 
ganizing mission.  The  top  officers  of  these  unions  serve  on  a  board  of 
presidents  to  advise  and  oversee  the  Organizing  Institute.  Other  unions 
participate  in  Organizing  Institute  programs  on  a  regular  basis. 

From  recruitment  and  training,  to  campaign  consulting,  to  providing 
models  of  organizing  programs  and  structures,  the  Organizing  Institute 
works  to  amplify  and  promote  successful  organizing  efforts  around  the 
country.  Its  programs  are  building  a  community  of  organizers  and  elected 
leaders  committed  to  expanding  the  labor  movement  through  aggressive 
and  innovative  organizing  efforts. 

Creating  an  Organizing  Culture 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  obstacles  unions  face  in  gaining 
new  members.  The  Organizing  Institute's  Elected  Leader  Task  Force  on 
Organizing  was  formed  in  1992,  bringing  together  a  working  group  of 
union  leaders  who  are  making  hard  choices  and  working  to  build  their 
organizations.  The  13  task  force  members  have  learned  from  their  com- 
mon experiences  what  local  and  regional  unions  can  do  to  develop  suc- 
cessful organizing  programs. 

Members  of  the  task  force  have  met  with  local  elected  officers,  na- 
tional union  executive  boards  and  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council.  They 
have  proposed  new  methods  to  allocate  resources,  recruit  organizing  tal- 
ent and  involve  rank  and  file  members  in  the  program.  A  key  element  of 
this  change  is  creating  a  climate  within  the  local  and  regional  union  in 
which  organizing  is  viewed  as  a  central  and  critical  aspect  of  the  union's 
mission  —  creating  a  "culture  of  organizing." 

The  task  force  is  successful  because  it  is  based  on  elected  leaders  sharing 
concrete  examples  from  their  experiences  with  other  leaders  facing  similar 
demands  on  time  and  resources.  In  1993,  Institute  staff  and  task  force 
members  are  working  with  locals  and  regions  nominated  by  their  interna- 
tional unions  for  direct  assistance  in  expanding  their  organizing  programs. 

Recruiting  the  Next  Generation 
of  Union  Organizers 

Recruiting  organizers  who  reflect  the  diverse  workforce  requires  that 
the  Institute  attract  talented  and  committed  people  from  a  wide  range  of 
backgrounds. 
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To  help  achieve  this  goal,  the  Institute  established  advisory  commit- 
tees on  African  American  and  Latino  recruitment  and  co-sponsors  a  pro- 
gram for  Asian  Pacific  American  recruitment  with  the  Asian  Pacific 
American  Labor  Alliance  (APALA).  These  committees  have  helped  to 
increase  awareness  of  organizing,  have  recruited  people  to  apply  to  the 
Institute,  and  have  sponsored  special,  targeted  training. 

As  a  key  element  of  the  Institute's  recruitment  efforts,  local  and  na- 
tional unions  are  actively  recruiting  from  their  ranks  members  who  have 
commitment  and  talent  for  organizing.  Volunteer  organizing  programs  are 
a  very  successful  breeding  ground  for  the  next  generation  of  union  orga- 
nizers, with  activists  gaining  skills  and  confidence  as  they  assist  their 
unions'  organizing  campaigns.  The  Organizing  Institute  also  recruits  on 
some  250  college  campuses  each  year.  Students  with  backgrounds  in  ad- 
vocating for  social  justice  and  those  from  union  families  are  the  most 
likely  to  respond.  Despite  the  poor  press  that  unions  often  receive  and 
the  lack  of  educational  emphasis  on  labor  history  and  accomplishments, 
these  young  people  see  the  labor  movement  as  a  vital,  progressive  move- 
ment offering  working  people  the  best  hope  for  true  empowerment. 

The  results  have  netted  recruits  who  are  energetic,  enthusiastic,  tal- 
ented, and  committed  —  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  organizing  in 
the  1990s. 

Learning  the  Craft  of  Union  Organizing 

The  Organizing  Institute's  program  begins  with  a  3-day  classroom 
training  session  held  over  a  weekend.  More  than  700  people  each  year 
attend  these  programs,  held  in  cities  across  the  country  —  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C.  The  trainers  are  senior  organizers  from  participating 
unions  who  come  fresh  from  campaigns  to  serve  as  "teaching  fellows" 
at  the  three-day  sessions.  The  teaching  fellows  stay  throughout  the 
weekend  to  work  with  participants  in  role-play  exercises,  simulations, 
strategy  sessions  and  discussion  groups. 

The  Organizing  Institute's  internship  and  apprenticeship  programs  are 
built  on  the  premise  that  organizing  is  learned  through  mentoring  and 
hands-on  experience.  Trainees  go  on  actual  campaigns  being  run  by  par- 
ticipating unions.  Institute  internships  and  apprenticeships  have  been  a 
part  of  campaigns  at  all  stages  and  in  a  variety  of  industries  and  organiz- 
ing approaches.  They  have  contributed  to  both  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  non-NLRB  campaigns,  and  in  both  public  and  private  sector 
efforts.  Interns  and  apprentices  learn  the  skills  of  an  organizer  by  hands- 
on  experience  in  the  campaign  and  by  observing  experienced  organizers 
as  they  work. 
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The  foundation  of  the  Organizing  Institute's  field  training  program  is 
the  organizers  who  have  served  as  teaching  fellows  and  have  taken  new 
organizers  on  their  campaigns.  The  investment  of  these  individuals  and 
their  unions  in  the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  union  organizers 
is  immeasurable. 

Creating  a  Community  of  Organizers 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Institute  was  founded,  thousands  of  trade 
unionists  have  participated  in  its  programs  as  teaching  fellows,  trainees, 
graduates,  advisors,  and  elected  leaders.  In  an  area  where  unions  have 
traditionally  been  in  competition  —  new  organizing  —  organizers  have 
been  able  to  share  strategies  and  tactics,  and  at  times,  staff  and  resources. 

The  Organizing  Institute  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  unions 
cannot  approach  organizing  as  business  as  usual.  The  challenge,  the  op- 
portunity, the  obligation  the  labor  movement  has  to  the  unorganized 
workers  in  this  country  requires  innovation,  commitment,  talent  and  re- 
sources if  we  are  to  be  successful.  The  Organizing  Institute  hopes  to 
serve  this  mission  through  expanding  existing  programs,  changing  and 
creating  new  programs  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead,  and  working  with 
organizers  and  elected  leaders  across  the  country  who  are  struggling  and 
succeeding  in  building  the  labor  movement  for  the  next  century. 

State  and  Local  AFL-CIOs 

State  and  local  labor  councils  help  make  things  work  for  the  federa- 
tion —  by  providing  high  visibility  in  state  and  local  government  and 
coordinating  community  action  and  other  campaigns  at  the  hometown 
level.  Over  the  past  two  years,  state  and  local  labor  councils  have  played 
a  major  role  in: 

•  Coordinating  annual  Workers  Memorial  Day  activities  in  more  than 
100  cities. 

•  Supporting  workers  on  the  picket  lines  at  the  Frontier  Hotel,  Grey- 
hound Lines  Inc.,  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Ravenswood  Aluminum  Co. 
and  other  national  strike  activities. 

•  Maintaining  more  than  100  federal  legislative  action  committees,  in- 
cluding 46  in  districts  of  first-term  legislators. 

•  Providing  grass-roots  lobbying  assistance  on  federal  anti-strike- 
breaker legislation,  opposing  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, supporting  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  advancing 
national  health  care  reform  and  derailing  efforts  to  repeal  state  and 
local  Buy  American  protection. 
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The  State  AFL-CIOs 


Over  the  past  two  years,  state  federations  have  helped  produce  an  im- 
pressive string  of  state  legislative  victories  and  were  successful  in  elect- 
ing allies  of  organized  labor  to  state  legislatures.  A  summary  of  some  of 
the  major  state  legislative  accomplishments  are  included  in  the  Report  on 
State  Legislation. 

The  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services,  through  its  Office 
of  State  Government  Liaison,  (OSGL),  works  with  the  state  federations  to 
help  develop  legislative  strategies  on  a  regional  and/or  state-by-state  basis 
and  build  upon  minimum  federal  standards  legislation. 

OSGL  also  tracks  legislative  trends  and  provides  key  legislative  infor- 
mation to  state  federations.  The  department  publication,  "State  Ties," 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  legislative  developments  and 
other  issues  for  State  AFL-CIOs. 

Coordination  and  discussion  with  state  government  organizations  is 
another  important  function  of  OSGL.  These  include  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials.  OSGL  also  works 
with  other  state-focused  coalitions  such  as  the  Labor  Caucus  of  State 
Legislatures,  Center  for  Policy  Alternatives,  the  Black  Caucus  of  State 
Legislators  and  the  State  Issues  Forum. 

The  Central  Labor  Councils 

The  more  than  625  central  labor  councils  are  key  to  advancing  labor's 
programs  at  the  grassroots  level.  Labor's  efforts  in  politics,  legislation, 
community  service,  organizing,  education,  coalition-building  activities  and 
lobbying  federal  legislators  in  their  home  districts  all  benefit  from  active 
local  central  bodies. 

For  those  councils  with  full-time  officers,  a  1992  conference  was  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  a  similar  conference  is  planned  for  1993.  This  exchange  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  larger  councils  from  major  metropolitan  areas  to 
meet,  discuss  ideas  and  learn  from  one  another. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  central  labor  councils  are  led  by  part- 
\  time  or  volunteer  officers,  whose  efforts  are  sometimes  hampered  by  low 
local  union  affiliation  rates.  To  aid  these  unionists,  the  Department  of 
Organization  and  Field  Services  has  developed  a  training  program  for 
small  and  medium  size  central  labor  councils.  The  program  is  designed 
to  recruit  and  train  new  volunteers  and  provide  technical  assistance  and 
program  support  for  the  councils.  Councils  can  receive  this  assistance 
with  the  support  of  the  state  AFL-CIO,  the  local  council  affected  and  the 
appropriate  AFL-CIO  regional  office. 
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The  Department's  field  staff  serve  as  instructors  for  this  project,  with 
some  labor  educators  participating  where  appropriate.  The  program  in- 
cludes a  videotape,  handbook,  training  calendar  and  a  series  of  classroom 
exercises  and  follow-up  activities. 

Since  the  implementation  of  this  training  program  in  1990,  AFL-CIO 
regional  directors  report  significant  success.  More  than  200  training  ses- 
sions have  been  held  involving  more  than  2,500  local  council  officers, 
delegates  and  volunteers.  Following  the  training,  the  council  —  through 
its  delegates  —  sets  measurable  and  achievable  goals  amd  a  timetable  for 
their  accomplishment. 

Two  new  parts  of  the  training  program  are  the  pamphlet,  "A  Guide- 
book for  Central  Labor  Council  Delegates,"  and  a  financial  training 
package  for  the  council's  financial  officer. 

A  new  effort  —  begun  in  mid- 1993  —  involves  retiree-at-large 
clubs  and  retiree  councils.  This  program  is  geared  to  help  union  retir- 
ees remain  affiliated  and  involved  with  the  labor  council  in  their 
area. 

Council  Recommendation 

With  a  growing  amount  of  responsibility  being  shifted  to  state  and 
local  governments,  state  and  local  labor  councils  must  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  promoting  and  advancing  labor's  agenda.  At  the 
same  time,  state  and  local  AFL-CIOs  are  key  to  providing  grassroots 
support  for  the  AFL-CIO' s  national  objectives. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  state  and  local  central  labor  councils  is 
full  affiliation  of  local  unions.  Full  affiliation  provides  the  membership 
and  financial  resources  needed  to  carry  out  local  programs. 

The  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  can 
continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  state  and  local  labor  councils  by: 

•  Maintaining  and  expanding  training  and  orientation  programs  for 
councils  and  state  federations,  including  the  annual  meetings  for 
officers. 

•  Developing  and  supporting  model  state  and  local  legislative  propos- 
als, guidelines  or  standards  on  issues  affecting  workers,  their  fami- 
lies and  communities. 

•  Providing  legislative  and  other  information  through  the  Office  of 
State  Government  Liaison. 

•  Encouraging  state  federations  to  take  on  a  greater  role  in  coordinat- 
ing council  activities  on  state  and  federal  issues. 

•  Strengthening  relations  between  labor  and  organizations  representing 
state  and  municipal  governments. 

•  Assisting  the  Department  of  Legislation  in  the  Legislative  Action 
Committee  grass-roots  lobbying  programs. 
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•  Encouraging  affiliates  to  urge  their  local  unions  to  join  state  and 
local  labor  councils. 

•  Continuing  to  offer  organizational  support  and  services,  including  re- 
view of  constitutions  and  by-laws;  monitoring  financial  reports;  dis- 
pute resolution  and  assistance  in  the  formation  of  retiree  at-large 
clubs  and  retiree  councils. 

Collective  Bargaining 

Despite  the  economic  slump,  collective  bargaining  over  the  past  two 
years  has  continued  to  give  union  workers  a  greater  advantage  in  wages 
and  working  conditions  than  unrepresented  workers.  The  climate  was 
harsh  during  this  time  for  collective  bargaining  and  for  workers,  as  the 
economy  continued  its  lackluster  growth  while  it  attempted  to  climb  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  recession  trough.  Rising  health  care  costs  also 
continued  to  exert  pressure  at  the  bargaining  table. 

In  both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  the  pace  of  wage  growth  in 
union  agreements  slowed  in  1992,  and  slowed  even  further  in  the  first 
half  of  1993. 

The  average  wage  changes  in  major  union  contracts  in  private  indus- 
tries was  3.1  percent  in  1992,  down  from  3.6  percent  in  1991.  In  con- 
tracts negotiated  in  1992,  the  average  wage  rate  increase  was  3.6  percent. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1993,  first-year  wage  settlements  averaged  2.8 
percent,  with  a  2.7  percent  increase  for  the  contract  term.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  expected  yield  from  negotiated  gainsharing,  profitshar- 
ing  and  other  types  of  flexible  compensation.  The  picture  on  deferred 
wages  (from  previously  negotiated  contracts)  yielded  average  increases  of 

3.7  percent  in  1992  and  3.3  percent  in  1993. 

For  state  and  local  government,  the  average  wage  rate  changes  in  col- 
lectively bargained  contracts  for  1991  increased  2.6  percent,  and  for  1992 
increased  1.9  percent.  Deferred  wage  increases  under  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment agreements  averaged  increases  of  4.7  percent  for  1992  and  4.0 
percent  in  1993. 

Even  with  this  downward  pressure  on  wage  increases,  the  median 
weekly  earnings  of  unionized  workers  still  outstripped  the  earnings  of 
non-union  workers.  The  latest  figures  show  that  workers  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  received  a  median  weekly  wage  of  $547,  com- 
pared with  $413  for  unrepresented  workers. 

The  inflation  rate,  as  measured  by  the  CPI-W,  moved  from  a  rate  of 

2.8  percent  in  1991,  to  2.9  percent  in  1992,  and  2.7  percent  for  the  year 
ending  July  1993.  This  low  rate  of  inflation  caused  the  triggering  of 
fewer  COLA  clauses,  which  help  workers  keep  pace  with  inflation.  The 
number  of  COLA  clauses  in  contracts  continued  to  decline;  they  were 
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present  in  fewer  than  a  third  of  contracts  both  years.  The  incidence  of 
lump-sum  payments  under  contract  coverage  also  has  declined. 

Health  care  remained  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  time-consuming  is- 
sues at  the  bargaining  table  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  Yet,  many 
unionized  workers  were  able  to  improve  their  position  for  health  care  at 
the  table.  The  Steelworkers  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  in  Virginia 
expanded  their  medical  plan  to  cover  some  catastrophic  illnesses  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  workers.  The  agreement  also  included  partial  reim- 
bursements to  employees  for  podiatric  secondary  procedures,  hearing  aids 
and  in-hospital  cardiac  rehabilitation,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  cover- 
age to  include  nurse-anesthetists  and  nurse-midwives.  The  medical  plan 
also  provides  for  30-day  substance  abuse  hospitalization  treatment.  The 
Utility  Workers  at  Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York  State  hammered 
out  an  agreement  granting  workers  a  lifetime  company-funded  monitor- 
ing program  for  those  who  have  worked  with  asbestos,  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  or  lead. 

Public  employees  in  New  York  State  gained  new  language  that  pro- 
vides for  a  sick-leave  bank.  AFSCME,  the  Service  Employees  and  AFT, 
through  their  joint  affiliation,  established  leave  banks  for  state  workers 
who  have  exhausted  their  sick  leave  to  use  donated  credits.  Eligibility 
provisions  require  at  least  one  year  of  service,  medical  documentation 
and  an  absence  extending  at  least  two  payroll  periods  beyond  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  employee's  benefits.  The  SEIU  and  AFT  contract  covers  su- 
pervisory and  professional  employees,  while  the  AFSCME  contract 
covers  blue  collar,  clerical  and  administrative  employees. 

Protective  language  on  job  security  issues  have  been  addressed  in  a 
number  of  contracts.  The  Communications  Workers  and  GTE  Telephone 
Co.  of  the  Southwest  agreed  to  restrictions  on  subcontracting  in  their  re- 
cent contract,  which  places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  contract  labor  and 
prohibits  the  subcontracting  of  certain  duties.  The  UAW  and  Navistar  In- 
ternational Corp.  agreed  to  language  that  sets  up  a  joint  committee  to 
deal  with  subcontracting  and  in-sourcing. 

New  successorship  clauses  have  been  negotiated  by  a  couple  of 
unions.  The  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  at  Smitty's  Super  Value  gro- 
cery stores  in  Arizona  gained  successorship  language  that  would  require 
a  new  company  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  current  contract.  In  agreements 
at  several  Sunshine  Biscuit  plants  across  the  country,  the  Bakery,  Con- 
fectionery and  Tobacco  Workers  negotiated  new  successorship  language. 

The  BCT  members  at  Nabisco  received  improvements  in  company 
contributions  to  the  pension  fund  and  upgrades  in  the  funding  levels.  The 
agreement  will  yield  an  $850  monthly  pension  benefit  effective  August 
1993,  with  an  increase  to  $900  effective  February  1994,  another  increase 
to  $950  in  January  1995,  and  to  $1,000  in  January  1996. 
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Under  the  bankruptcy  court-approved  reorganization  settlement  at  LTV 
Corp.,  the  Steelworkers  received  raises  in  their  lifetime  pension  benefits 
to  $1,200  a  month  for  retirement  at  30  years  of  service,  and  to  $1,600  a 
month  until  age  62  for  those  who  opt  for  early  retirement  at  age  55. 

The  UAW,  in  a  recent  settlement  at  North  Carolina  Freightliner  Corp., 
established  two  labor-management  committees  —  one  to  deal  with  health 
and  safety  and  the  other  to  work  specifically  on  ergonomics.  AFSCME 
state  employees  in  California  have  new  contract  language  that  also  estab- 
lishes two  joint  committees,  which  deal  exclusively  with  cost-contain- 
ment issues  on  health  care  and  dental  benefits. 

Worker  participation  has  become  a  recurring  theme  at  negotiations 
with  the  increased  formation  of  joint  labor-management  committees. 
However,  the  Steelworkers  agreement  at  Inland  Steel  Co.  moves  beyond 
the  joint  committee  model  and  closer  to  the  Northern  European  Works 
Councils  model  with  a  shared-partnership  approach.  This  agreement  provides 
for  the  union  to  nominate  a  board  member  to  the  parent  corporation's  board 
of  directors  and  establishes  three  partnership  committees. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Partnership  Committee  functions  at  the  corporate 
level  and  is  empowered  to  oversee  business  and  labor  matters  that  deal 
with  technological  change,  staffing,  organizational  changes,  productivity, 
safety  and  health  issues,  and  facilities  utilization.  This  committee  also  has 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  reach  agreement  in  the  areas  of  work- 
place redesign  and  technological  change. 

The  Joint  Leadership  Committees  are  charged  with  the  operational 
performance  of  the  plant  in  the  areas  of  cost  and  quality  performance, 
production  planning,  shipping,  staffing  and  other  matters  assigned  by  the 
committees.  The  Joint  Advisory  Committees  are  composed  of  elected 
union  representatives  and  management  representatives  from  the  depart- 
ment level. 

These  committees  study  job  enhancement,  costs,  customer  satisfaction, 
safety  issues  and  any  areas  assigned  by  the  committees.  Both  commit- 
tees, by  mutual  agreement,  may  form  problem-solving  teams  to  address 
specific  concerns.  Each  committee  is  charged  with  sharing  the  results  of 
their  work  with  the  other  committees  and  communicating  these  results  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  employees  through  their  union  and  man- 
agement representatives. 

This  contract  recognizes  the  contributions  of  workers  and  their  union 
in  the  workplace,  and  it  changes  many  levels  of  unilateral  decision  mak- 
ing into  ones  that  are  mutually  determined.  The  union's  nomination  of  a 
board  member,  the  addition  of  new  participation  committees  and  teams, 
along  with  the  realignment  of  existing  committees,  will  transform  the 
Steelworkers  into  an  active  partner  with  Inland  Steel  Co. 

The  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  at  Amoco  Oil,  through  their 
national  bargaining,  gained  an  additional  training  session  for  union  safety 
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and  health  representatives.  The  agreement  calls  for  joint  labor-manage- 
ment input  into  the  content  and  the  implementation  of  training  sessions. 
In  the  last  round  of  talks,  the  CWA  and  Electrical  Workers  negotiated 
with  AT&T  to  double  funding  for  the  Alliance  Program,  with  an  increase 
to  $18.50  per  month  per  worker  assessment.  The  agreement  established  a 
guaranteed  40  hours  of  job-related  training  each  year  for  workers. 

Recent  agreements  provide  union  workers  a  bigger  floor  of  family 
leave  benefits  than  the  new  law  requires.  The  Machinists  at  Pratt  and 
Whitney  have  a  family  leave  policy  that  grants  up  to  90  days  of  paid 
leave  for  the  birth  or  the  adoption  of  a  child  or  for  the  caring  of  a  seri- 
ously ill  member  of  the  immediate  family.  In  the  Hershey  Chocolate  Co. 
agreement,  BCT  members  get  differential  release  time  for  those  with 
young  children.  The  contract  allows  them  to  collect  up  to  75  percent  of 
their  pay  when  they  need  leave  for  a  child  younger  than  14  years  of  age. 

These  summaries  highlight  a  few  of  the  solutions  discovered  at  the 
bargaining  table.  The  impact  from  the  larger  economic  problems  —  high 
unemployment,  weak  economic  growth,  national  health  care,  and  the 
threat  to  job  security  posed  by  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment —  must  be  addressed  through  negotiations  until  effective  national 
policies  are  in  effect. 

Union  Privilege 

Union  Privilege's  unique  members -only  benefits  act  as  a  powerful  tool 
in  internal  organizing  campaigns  and  help  to  attract  associate  members 
who  are  not  employed  currently  in  an  organized  bargaining  unit. 

Since  its  inception  in  May  1986,  Union  Privilege  has  built  a  success- 
ful menu  of  programs  designed  to  meet  union  members'  needs.  The 
many  services  of  Union  Privilege  help  U.S.  members  and  their  families 
improve  their  quality  of  life  when  they  are  at  home,  off  the  job. 

Los  Angeles  Office 

In  seeking  new  ways  to  use  benefits  as  an  organizing  tool,  Union 
Privilege  established  an  office  in  Los  Angeles  in  March  1993.  Through 
this  office,  Union  Privilege  provides  area  locals  with  a  package  of  L.A.- 
based  benefits  in  addition  to  such  national  programs  as  the  Union1 
MasterCard  and  Union  Privilege  Legal  Service,  already  available  through 
affiliated  unions.  These  local  benefits  give  organizers  new  tools  and  thei 
flexibility  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  individual  campaigns. 

The  local  benefits  package  includes  discounts  for  health  and  denta!  | 
care,  eye  care,  prescription  drugs,  travel  services,  automotive  goods  anc 
services  and  entertainment. 
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New  Programs 

Union  Member  Mortgage  and  Real  Estate 

Union  Privilege  has  initiated  several  new  membership  benefit  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  union  members,  including  a  major  enhance- 
ment to  the  popular  Union  Member  Mortgage  program. 

The  mortgage  program  was  designed  to  help  union  members  and  their 
families  obtain  financing  for  the  purchase  of  a  home;  real  estate  services 
to  assist  members  when  buying  and  selling  a  home  were  added  to  the 
program  in  1993. 

Under  an  agreement  between  Union  Privilege  and  Century  21  Real 
Estate  Corp.,  members  who  sell  their  homes  through  a  participating  real 
estate  broker  receive  one-half  percent  off  the  broker's  customary  sales 
commission.  Another  new  benefit  helps  those  buying  a  home  by  waiving 
the  charges  for  an  appraisal  and  credit  report  —  a  savings  of  up  to  $350 
—  provided  they  use  both  the  real  estate  and  mortgage  portions  of  the 
program. 

Introduced  in  May  1991,  the  mortgage  portion  of  this  program  has 
provided  $400  million  in  mortgages  to  union  members  as  of  June  1993. 

Union  Member  Mortgage  and  Real  Estate  offers  competitive  rates, 
down  payments  as  low  as  5  percent,  low-cost,  no-points  loans  and  refi- 
nancing of  existing  mortgages.  Each  mortgage  also  carries  a  strike  pro- 
tection benefit,  which  helps  members  meet  their  monthly  mortgage 
payments  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  strike.  Plus,  a  welfare  fund  is 
available  to  members  who  are  locked  out,  laid  off  or  disabled  to  help 
make  their  mortgage  payments. 

Special  features  are  available  to  help  members  buy  their  first  home, 
including  3  percent  down  payments,  no-points  loans  and  flexible  qualifi- 
cation guidelines. 

Union  Privilege  MasterCard  Scholarships 

In  1992,  Union  Privilege  initiated  the  Union  MasterCard  Scholarship 
Program.  Funded  by  Union  Privilege,  Affinity  Group  Marketing  and  the 

i  Bank  of  New  York  (Delaware),  the  program  offers  scholarships  to  union 
members  and  their  dependents  based  on  academic  ability,  social  aware- 

I   ness,  financial  need  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the  labor  movement. 

h       The  program,  open  to  members  of  affiliated  unions  that  participate  in  the 

6  MasterCard  program,  has  awarded  $187,000  in  scholarships  to  union  mem- 
bers and  their  families  in  1992  and  1993.  Winners  receive  one-time  cash 

al  grants  between  $500  and  $4,000  to  go  toward  post-secondary  education. 

^  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be  accepted  into  or  be  attending  an  ac- 
credited university,  college,  community  college,  trade  or  technical  school. 
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Union  Driver  and  Traveler 

Union  Driver  and  Traveler  helps  union  members  and  their  families 
save  money  through  the  advantages  of  a  full-service  motor  club,  a  car 
repair/discount  service  and  a  travel  service  for  less  than  what  each  ser- 
vice alone  would  cost. 

The  program  features  up  to  $100  worth  of  emergency  roadside  service 
and  towing  per  incident,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada;  24-hour,  toll-free  800-number  phone  service;  com- 
puterized trip  routings  that  feature  union-organized  hotels  along  the  way; 
discounted  and  guaranteed  auto  repairs  at  more  than  30,000  facilities 
across  the  United  States;  and  5  percent  cash  back  on  air  travel  booked 
through  the  program. 

Union  Shopper 

Union  Shopper  helps  participants  make  educated  buying  decisions  and 
offers  significant  savings  on  275,000  brand-name  items  from  eyeglasses 
to  electronics  to  automobiles. 

Through  the  Union  Shopper  Buying  Network,  members  can  compari- 
son shop  by  phone  24  hours  a  day  for  a  savings  of  up  to  60  percent  off 
manufacturers'  suggested  retail  prices. 

Additional  components  of  the  program  include  the  AutoOptions  Car 
Buying  Service,  savings  on  eyeglasses  and  prescriptions,  a  discount  pre- 
scription drug  program,  and  discounts  on  cassette  tapes,  compact  discs 
and  videos. 

Union  Member  Discounts 

Union  Member  Discounts  enable  members  to  realize  savings  every 
day  just  by  showing  their  union  card.  Union  Privilege  has  negotiated  dis- 
counts from  a  number  of  nationally  known  retailers,  including  Firestone  Tire 
&  Service  Centers,  Pearle  Vision,  Hertz  and  North  American  Van  Lines. 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  has  been  personalized,  union- 
printed,  Union  Yes  checks. 

Toil-Free  Phone  Numbers 

To  provide  a  convenient  way  of  obtaining  information  on  all  their  union's 
programs,  Union  Privilege  established  toll-free  800  numbers  in  1993. 

Other  Membership  Benefits 

Still  the  most  popular  benefit  is  the  Union  MasterCard.  It  has  saved 
the  2.5  million  members  and  their  families  who  carry  it  some  $150  a 
year  as  compared  with  other  credit  cards.  This  no-annual-fee  credit  card 
features  one  of  the  lowest  annual  percentage  rates  in  the  nation  —  just 
11  percent  as  of  July  15,  1993. 

The  Union  Privilege  Secured  MasterCard  helps  those  who  do  not 
qualify  for  the  Union  MasterCard  because  of  little  or  no  credit  history  or 
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past  credit  problems.  The  Secured  MasterCard  is  issued  by  the  union- 
owned  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Union  Privilege  Loan  Program  has  provided  more  than  $115  mil- 
lion in  personal  loans  to  union  members.  The  program  assists  union 
members  who  need  to  borrow  money,  but  whose  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
a  credit  union,  with  personal  loans  from  $2,500  to  $15,000  with  lower 
interest  rates  and  terms  up  to  seven  years,  which  means  lower,  more  af- 
fordable monthly  payments. 

The  Union  Privilege  Life  Insurance  Program  offers  members  supple- 
mental life  insurance  protection  at  rates  up  to  25  percent  less  than  other 
plans  marketed  to  working  Americans.  Union  members  have  obtained 
more  than  $2.1  billion  in  insurance  protection  through  this  program. 

With  a  growing  panel  of  approximately  800  participating  law  offices 
in  all  50  states,  the  Union  Privilege  Legal  Service  remains  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  sources  of  free  and  discounted  legal  services.  This  pro- 
gram reduces  the  costs  of  legal  services  through  free  initial  consultations, 
document  reviews,  follow-up  letters  and  phone  calls  and  reduced  rates 
for  additional  services. 

The  Union  Privilege  Health  Needs  Service,  a  mail-service  discount 
pharmacy,  reduces  the  high  costs  of  prescription  drugs  for  union  mem- 
bers or  the  families  or  relatives  of  members  whose  health  insurance  does 
not  cover  prescription  drugs. 

Council  Recommendation 

Since  Union  Privilege  was  established  in  1986,  it  has  consistently  and 
successfully  developed  benefit  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  union 
members.  Each  year,  Union  Privilege  has  expanded  and  enhanced  its 
membership  programs,  and  now  offers  a  full  menu  of  high-quality  bene- 
fits and  services.  These  programs  have  been  met  with  the  overwhelming 
approval  and  support  of  union  members  and  leaders. 

Union  Privilege  also  has  demonstrated  that  its  programs  can  be  used 
as  powerful  tools  for  organizers  to  attract  new  members  and  for  local 
leaders  to  use  to  help  retain  current  members. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  Union  Privilege,  which  has 
proven  that  a  strengthened,  unified  labor  movement  can  be  formed  by  in- 
creasing the  ways  unions  serve  their  members. 

Union  Privilege  must  continue  to  use  the  collective  purchasing  power 
of  14  million  union  members  and  their  families  to  develop  ways  to  meet 
the  needs  of  current  members,  and  to  provide  potential  members  with  an- 
other reason  for  joining  and  staying  with  the  union. 

Union  Privilege  also  must  continue  to  provide  all  possible  aid  to  affil- 
iates that  undertake  associate  membership  programs,  as  well  as  continue 
its  work  on  associate  membership  programs  in  Texas,  Ohio  and  Montana 
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to  bring  into  labor's  ranks  those  workers  outside  the  collective  bargaining 
area. 

We  urge  all  unions  to  take  advantage  of  the  Union  Privilege  programs 
that  best  meet  their  needs. 

AFL-CIO  Pension  Investment  Program 

HIT/BIT  Assets  Top  $1  Billion 

The  assets  of  the  AFL-CIO  Investment  Program  (Housing  Investment 
Trust/Building  Investment  Trust)  now  total  more  than  $1  billion.  This 
represents  a  15-fold  increase  in  assets  since  the  reorganization  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1983.  The  growth  and  performance  of  HIT  and  BIT  over  the 
past  two  years  have  been  especially  noteworthy.  These  achievements  tes- 
tify to  the  effective  fund  management  and  innovative  investment  strate- 
gies which  have  positioned  the  Trusts  as  effective  investment  vehicles  for 
pension  funds. 

HIT  and  BIT  consistently  provide  secure  investments  with  competitive 
returns  while  generating  employment,  increasing  the  nation's  housing 
stock  and  spurring  local  community  development.  Since  its  inception,  the 
AFL-CIO  Investment  Program  has  invested  over  $1.3  billion  in  real  estate 
projects.  This  activity  has  generated  over  33,000  units  of  housing,  produced 
more  than  2.9  million  square  feet  of  commercial  and  industrial  space,  and 
created  more  than  19,000  jobs  in  construction  and  related  industries. 

The  maturity  of  the  Trusts  can  be  seen  in  their  increasingly  diversified 
portfolios  and  their  new  investment  relationships  with  public  and  private 
sector  partners.  The  attractiveness  of  the  Trusts  to  investors  is  evident  in 
the  number  of  new  participants  and  additional  investments  from  current 
participants. 

Housing  Investment  Trust 

For  the  two-year  period  ending  June  30,  1993,  HIT  made  more  than 
$468  million  in  residential  real  estate  investments.  By  providing  con- 
struction and  permanent  financing  for  single  and  multi-family  housing, 
HIT  over  the  last  two  years  generated  7,000  units  of  housing  and  created 
5,500  jobs  in  construction  and  related  industries.  HIT  net  assets,  at  the 
end  of  this  period,  were  $758  million.  This  represents  an  84  percent  in- 
crease in  the  last  two  years  and  a  compounded  annual  growth  rate  of  29 
percent  for  the  ten  year  period  ended  June  30. 

HIT  continues  to  provide  investors  a  high  degree  of  security  with  98 
percent  of  its  portfolio  fully  insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment or  government  sponsored  enterprises  at  June  30.  At  mid- 1993 
short-term  investments  were  less  than  7  percent  of  the  portfolio.  All  in- 
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vestments  involving  new  or  rehabilitation  work  are  limited  to  projects 
utilizing  only  union  labor. 

In  addition  to  offering  a  secure  investment  vehicle,  HIT  provides  in- 
vestors a  highly  competitive  rate  of  return.  The  net  annualized  rates  of 
return  for  the  one,  three,  five,  and  ten  year  periods  ended  June  30  were 
10.42,  11.24,  11.33,  and  11.81  percent,  respectively. 

At  mid-year  1993  there  were  344  participants  in  HIT,  an  increase  of 
30  percent  from  two  years  ago.  The  participants  represent  a  broad  cross 
section  of  employee  benefit  plans  including  both  Taft-Hartley  and  public 
employee  retirement  systems. 

To  accommodate  its  current  and  projected  growth,  the  Trust  instituted 
key  internal  changes  in  the  past  two  years.  These  changes  included  the 
retention  of  Wellington  Management  Company  as  an  investment  advisor. 
Access  to  this  industry-wide  respected  firm  has  enabled  HIT  to  enhance 
returns  from  short-term  investments.  The  Trust  also  retained  an  indepen- 
dent advisor  to  perform  portfolio  valuation  services.  The  firm  has  estab- 
lished a  uniform  methodology  for  the  monthly  valuation  of  HIT 
investments  to  insure  objective  determination  of  fair  market  value  of 
Trust  assets. 

The  Trust  has  also  increased  its  staff  to  accommodate  the  increased 
volume  of  investments  and  to  better  serve  the  growing  number  of  invest- 
ors. With  these  changes,  the  Trust  has  enhanced  its  operations  while 
maintaining  overall  operating  efficiency.  The  ratio  of  Trust  expenses  to 
net  assets  during  the  18  months  ended  June  30,  1993  was  one-half  of 
one  (0.5)  percent. 

Executive  Officers  of  the  Trust  are:  Stephen  Coyle,  Chief  Executive 
Officer;  William  C.  Tutt,  Financial  Manager;  and  Michael  M.  Arnold, 
Director  of  Investor  Relations.  The  Trust  operates  with  a  staff  of  34, 
based  in  Washington,  and  regional  offices  in  San  Francisco  and  Toledo. 

The  HIT  Board  of  Trustees,  which  also  serves  as  the  Advisory  Board 
for  BIT,  includes  representatives  of  both  labor  and  management,  includ- 
ing two  members  from  public  employee  retirement  systems. 

Building  Investment  Trust 

Since  becoming  operational  in  1988,  the  BIT  has  evolved  into  a  well- 
diversified  portfolio  of  real  estate  investments  with  $245  million  in  assets 
under  management  at  June  30.  BIT  offers  participating  pension  plans  a 
balanced  portfolio  of  construction  loan  mortgages,  participations  and  eq- 
uity positions  in  real  property  nationwide.  The  BIT,  like  the  HIT,  oper- 
ates at  no  profit  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  therefore  also  offers  investors  a 
highly  competitive  fee  structure.  These  unique  characteristics  of  the  Trust 
make  it  particularly  attractive  in  the  industry.  Assets  of  the  BIT  have 
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more  than  doubled  in  the  last  two  years.  At  June  30  there  were  44  par- 
ticipating pension  plans  in  the  Trust. 

Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  top-ranked 
banks  in  the  country  serves  as  Trustee.  As  Trustee,  Merc-Safe  has  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  investment  decisions  and  fund  management.  The 
executive  officers  of  HIT,  working  under  the  general  direction  of  the  BIT 
Advisory  Board,  serve  as  a  Policy  Development  Committee  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  coordination  of  the  Trust  with  representatives  of  the  bank. 

At  June  30,  1993,  there  were  22  real  estate  investments  in  the  BIT 
portfolio.  Trust  investments  have  been  in  office  buildings,  shopping  cen- 
ters, warehouses,  and  a  research  and  development  facility.  During  the  18 
months  ended  June  30,  1993  BIT  approved  the  financing  of  12  projects 
totalling  over  $225  million  which  created  4,000  jobs  in  construction  and 
other  industries. 

The  total  gross  rate  of  return  since  BIT's  inception  through  June  30 
was  8.58  percent.  The  performance  of  the  BIT  has  been  highly  competi- 
tive when  compared  to  other  commercial  real  estate  investment  options. 

NPCI  —  A  New  Initiative 

In  February  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  endorsed  a  five-year,  $1 
billion  investment  program  known  as  the  National  Partnership  for  Com- 
munity Investment.  Under  the  National  Partnership,  the  HIT  and  BIT 
will  invest  $660  million  in  30  targeted  cities.  The  Trusts  seek  to  leverage 
an  additional  $550  million  in  public  and  private  funds.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  expressed  support  for  the 
National  Partnership  and  has  proposed  to  Congress  a  number  of  coopera- 
tive measures  to  enhance  the  economic  viability  of  selected  National 
Partnership  financed  projects. 

Working  with  federal,  state  and  local  officials  along  with  labor  leaders 
and  community  organizations,  the  National  Partnership  will  enable  the 
Trusts  to  make  prudent  and  competitive  investments  in  our  nation's  urban 
areas  and  encourage  economic  development  in  a  coordinated  manner. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Partnership  is  to  spur  the  creation  of  up  to 
15,000  units  of  affordable  housing  and  1  million  square  feet  of  commer- 
cial development.  This  activity  is  expected  to  generate  over  15,000  con- 
struction and  related  jobs  and  also  increase  permanent  employment 
opportunities.  Initial  projects  are  already  underway  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Los  Angeles.  In  Columbus,  HIT  is  providing  $3.3  million  in  financ- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  a  hospital  to  155  units  of  affordable  senior 
housing.  Other  financing  partners  in  this  $10  million  project  include  the 
City  of  Columbus,  the  Ohio  Housing  Finance  Agency  and  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  National  Pension  Fund.  Under  the  umbrella  of  the  Na- 
tional Partnership,  the  BIT  along  with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  financ- 
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ing  the  Watts  Civic  Center.  This  $3  million  project  is  the  first  new  office 
building  in  the  Watts  area  in  more  than  25  years. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  AFL-CIO  Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts  merit  the  full 
support  of  union  pension  plans.  The  Trusts  have  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  provide  prudent  investments  with  competitive  returns  to  investors. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Trusts  are  achieving  important  labor  goals:  job 
creation,  increased  housing,  and  economic  vitality  of  local  communities. 
The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  Trusts'  National  Partnership  for  Commu- 
nity Investment  and  its  investments  in  our  nation's  cities.  The  Partner- 
ship, as  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Council,  is  demonstrating  that  pension 
plans  can  prudently  and  securely  invest  to  help  meet  housing  and  eco- 
nomic development  needs  of  our  urban  communities.  The  AFL-CIO  fully 
supports  the  NPCI  and  urges  the  affiliates'  pension  plans  to  allocate  as- 
sets to  the  Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts. 

Human  Resources 
Development  Institute 

Addressing  persistent  unemployment  and  job  training  needs  are  among 
the  key  concerns  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  employment  and  training  arm, 
the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  Development  Institute  (HRDI). 

Since  it  was  established  25  years  ago,  HRDI  has  provided  technical 
and  program  assistance  to  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  departments  on  train- 
ing and  employment  issues.  From  workplace  literacy  to  job  rights  of  dis- 
abled workers,  from  skill  training  projects  to  technical  materials  and 

!  resources,  HRDI  has  worked  to  help  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  members 
meet  their  job  training  and  education  needs.  The  Clinton  administration 
brings  renewed  focus  to  workplace  training,  and  the  1992  amendments  to 

j  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  expand  opportunities  for  organ- 
ized labor  in  employment  and  training  initiatives  and  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  JTPA  planning  and  policy  development. 

The  changes  in  JTPA  give  organized  labor  a  greater  opportunity  to  be 

>  involved  -in  the  development  of  statewide  JTPA  plans;  to  increase  union 
involvement  in  design  and  implementation  of  rapid  response  programs, 
outplacement,  and  retraining  services  for  dislocated  workers  and  to  ad- 
vance the  quality  of  training  and  placement  services  for  all  who  partici- 

!  pate  in  the  JTPA  system. 

HRDI  has  distributed  a  wide  range  of  technical  materials  and  re- 
sources to  help  union  representatives  remain  informed,  effective  partners 
with  business  and  government  in  JTPA  initiatives. 
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The  institute  also  conducts  a  nationwide  program  of  technical  assis- 
tance and  training  and  has  revised  the  Labor  Representatives  Handbook, 
a  valuable  resource  to  union  members  who  serve  on  state  and  local 
JTPA  councils. 

In  areas  of  technical  assistance,  HRDI  is  stepping  up  individual  fiscal 
management  services  for  those  labor  organizations  operating  federally 
funded  programs.  Last  year,  HRDI  began  distribution  of  its  financial 
management  manual,  "Achieving  Fiscal  Integrity."  The  manual  is  avail- 
able as  a  loose-leaf  binder  and  on  computer  disk. 

HRDI  also  has  designed  and  executed  several  pilot  programs  to  help 
workers  keep  pace  with  new  job  requirements  or  adapt  to  changing  skill 
requirements  in  their  workplaces.  One  such  project  was  HRDI's  Upgrad- 
ing and  Career  Ladder  Program  (UCLP),  a  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  with  support  from  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Work-Based  Learning. 

Under  this  grant,  HRDI  worked  with  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  employ- 
ers, creating  flexible  and  adaptable  programs  of  "structured  work-based 
learning"  that  combine  on-the-job  training  with  theory  instruction. 

Also  available  is  the  HRDI  manual,  "Worker-Centered  Learning:  A 
Union  Guide  to  Workplace  Literacy,"  for  organizations  and  individuals. 
The  guide  uses  specific  examples  to  demonstrate  how  adult  education 
programs  can  help  unions  enhance  job  security  for  members  as  well  as 
respond  rapidly  and  effectively  to  technological  change. 

HRDI  is  building  a  computer  database  of  materials  including  an  anno- 
tated bibliography  of  training  and  employment-related  articles,  mono- 
graphs, books,  reports,  the  JTPA  regulations,  and  other  non-copyrighted 
materials  which  will  be  available  by  modem. 

The  Institute  continues  to  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Civil  Rights  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  affiliates  on  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA). 

In  Minneapolis  and  Helena,  Mont.,  programs  are  in  place  —  operated 
in  conjunction  with  Projects  with  Industry  —  to  help  disabled  workers1 
re-enter  the  job  market. 

HRDI  also  has  expanded  assistance  to  state  and  local  labor  organiza- 
tions —  despite  stagnant  federal  funding  —  with  the  June  1993  opening 
of  a  regional  office  in  Atlanta  serving  eight  southeastern  states. 

Council  Recommendation 

Unemployment  across  the  economy  continues  to  be  a  major  problem, 
with  layoffs  and  dislocations  affecting  service,  manufacturing  and  trade 
sectors  alike. 


Fully-funded  and  well-designed  employment,  training,  and  educatior  I 
programs  must  be  a  vital  part  of  national  strategies  and  policies. 


Organized  labor  welcomes  the  heightened  interest  in  defense  conver- 
sion, workplace  literacy,  work-based  learning,  and  school-to-work  initia- 
tes. All  these  have  long  been  part  of  labor's  advocacy  of  life-long 
[earning  and  training  to  help  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  HRDI's  work  with  unions  to  increase  opportu- 
lities  for  all  workers.  Therefore,  HRDI  is  called  on  to  seek  to: 

•  Establish  a  regional  structure  to  provide  an  increased  level  of  techni- 
cal assistance  and  training  to  the  JTPA  system. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  affiliates  and  state  and  local  labor 
central  bodies  to  strengthen  their  role  in  the  JTPA  system. 

•  Help  unions  develop  and  operate  employment  and  training  programs 
for  unemployed,  dislocated,  disadvantaged,  and  disabled  workers. 

•  Expand  cooperative  ventures  with  unions  to  develop  new  and  inno- 
vative approaches  to  skill  upgrading  and  retraining. 

•  Help  unions  maximize  opportunities  under  advance  notice  and 
worker  retraining  legislation. 

•  Provide  financial  management  assistance  to  unions  operating  pro- 
grams using  public  funds. 

•  Assist  unions  so  they  can  help  their  disabled  members  using  the 
provisions  and  protections  codified  in  the  Americans  With  Disabili- 
ties Act  (ADA). 

The  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor 
Studies  and  The  George  Meany 
Memorial  Archives 

George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies 

The  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  celebrates  its  25th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  trade  union  movement  on  Labor  Day  1994.  The 
Center  has  flourished  since  it  was  founded  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  1969,  and 
particularly,  over  the  past  two  years. 

In  the  1993  academic  year,  approximately  6,800  union  leaders  from 
liearly  every  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO  attended  labor  studies  programs  on 
:ampus  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  —  a  13  percent  increase  over  the 
>rior  year.  Overall  activity  reached  an  historic  high  of  more  than  35,000 
tudent-days  in  residence  for  the  academic  years  1991-1993.  By  moving 
rom  a  five  to  a  seven  day  schedule,  the  Center  has  been  able  to  accom- 
nodate  the  growth  in  demand  for  Center  services.  New  programs,  like 
he  Western  Semester,  the  Educational  Design  Unit  and  Labor's  Heritage 
'ress,  have  enabled  the  Center  to  overcome  the  physical  limits  of  the 
ampus. 
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The  Western  Semester 


Simultaneous  with  this  on-campus  growth  from  1991  through  1993, 
the  Center  conducted  annual  Western  Semesters  in  cooperation  with  the 
AFL-CIO  Education  Department  and  seven  western  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  Center  now  offers  its  core  curriculum  at  a  western  conference 
center  over  a  period  of  one  month  each  year  to  labor  leaders  from  west- 
ern states.  Through  these  Western  Semesters,  the  Center  extended  week 
long  residential  labor  studies  courses  to  an  additional  560  labor  leaders 
since  the  last  convention. 

The  Western  Semester  reached  unionists  who  have  not  attended  a 
Center  program  at  the  Maryland  campus.  Many  of  those  first  time  partic- 
ipants in  the  West  are  now  enrolling  in  Center  programs  on  the  Mary- 
land campus. 

The  Educational  Design  Unit 

In  1991  the  Center  opened  an  Educational  Design  Unit  on  campus  to 
provide  assistance  to  affiliates.  Services  to  four  affiliates  and  five  AFL- 
CIO  departments  by  the  Educational  Design  Unit  in  the  last  two  years 
have  ranged  from  designing  entire  courses  of  study  to  providing  individ- 
ualized support  materials,  including  manuals  and  video  tapes.  The  Educa- 
tional Design  Unit  also  provided  analysis  of  planned  projects  by 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  departments  and  evaluation  of  existing  programs. 
For  example,  the  Unit  designed  the  educational  format  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades'  COMET  organizing  education  program  and 
new  membership  education  videos  for  two  affiliates.  The  Unit  produces 
the  Center's  own  quarterly  audio  magazine  to  provide  updates  on  labor 
studies. 

Labor's  Heritage  Press 

The  Educational  Design  Unit  works  closely  with  the  George  Meany 
Center's  own  Labor's  Heritage  Press  to  publish  and  distribute  practical 
labor  studies  books  throughout  the  labor  movement.  The  first  publication 
of  Labor's  Heritage  Press  was  the  Organizing  Guide  for  Local  Unions  in 
1992.  The  Guide  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  guides  published  by  Labor's 
Heritage  Press.  Nearly  30,000  copies  of  the  publication  have  been  used 
by  affiliates  in  their  own  organizing  educational  programs. 

Other  titles  in  the  first  series  include  How  to  Keep  Union  Records:  A 
Guide  for  Labor  Union  Officers  and  Staff,  sponsored  by  the  George 
Meany  Memorial  Archives  and  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies 
and  published  in  1992;  Construction  Organizing,  published  in  1993  in 
cooperation  with  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department;  and 
Organizing  White-Collar  Workers  and  Professionals,  to  be  published  in 
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December  1993  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  for  Professional  Em- 
ployees, AJFL-CIO.  A  new  text  called  Internal  Organizing  is  scheduled 
for  release  in  Spring  1994. 

The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Labor  Organizations 

The  Center's  growth  dictated  the  need  to  maintain  quality  in  education 
through  research.  In  September  1992  the  Center's  Board  of  Trustees  es- 
tablished the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Labor  Organizations.  The  Institute 
goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  information  on  labor  organizations 
available  to  the  trade  union  movement,  teachers  and  scholars  of  labor, 
and  to  improve  understanding  of  the  origin,  development  and  function  of 
free  trade  unions.  The  Institute  conducted  its  first  conference  in  the 
spring  of  1993  for  national  union  staff  and  officers  on  internal  organiz- 
ing, union  structure  and  membership  participation.  The  conference 
brought  together  researchers  and  union  leadership  to  provide  a  source  of 
data  and  direction  for  a  new  text  book  on  internal  union  organizing. 

Research  on  internal  organizing,  union  structure,  and  union  administra- 
tion supported  by  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Labor  Organizations  is 
designed  to  draw  on  the  Center's  traditional  strengths  in  labor  studies. 
The  Center  maintains  direct  contact  with  trade  union  leaders  and  with 
labor  studies  scholars  as  part  of  the  Center's  ongoing  educational  pro- 
grams. The  Institute  is  helping  both  tunion  leaders  and  labor  studies 
scholars  identify  gaps  in  knowledge  about  labor  organizations  and  define 
an  agenda  for  research  about  unions  as  democratic  institutions.  The  pro- 
cess of  research  and  assessment  will  help  assure  the  quality  and  vitality 
of  Center  educational  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  example,  current  research  on  organizing  and  building  membership 
participation  in  union  activities  was  the  topic  of  the  Annual  National 
Union  Administrators'  Conference.  The  ideas  generated  from  the  discus- 
sions, including  the  latest  academic  research,  are  being  incorporated  by 
the  Institute  in  new  educational  materials  for  union  staff. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Programs 

In  the  past  two  years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  the  Center  launched  a  major  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  field  education  program.  In  the  railway  industry, 
2,275  unionists  participated  in  Center  sponsored  hazardous  material  train- 
ing offered  in  cooperation  with  railway  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 
An  additional  3,039  unionists  participated  in  Center  training  programs 
supported  by  the  National  Centers  for  Disease  Control  for  union  repre- 
sentatives on  HIV  infection  and  AIDS  related  disorders. 
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College  Degree  Program 

Since  1974  the  Center  has  joined  Antioch  University  to  offer  a  labor 
studies  program  leading  to  a  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1992,  the  number  of 
unionists  awarded  a  degree  from  the  program's  inception  exceeded  200. 
Each  college  degree  week  in  residence  offered  at  the  Center's  campus  is 
regularly  full. 

In  the  spring  of  1993  the  Center  renegotiated  its  affiliation  agreement 
with  Antioch  University.  The  agreement  establishes  a  Labor  Studies 
Committee  within  the  McGregor  School  at  Antioch  University  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  The  Committee  is  chaired  by  a  representative  of  the 
Meany  Center.  This  new  institutional  link  enables  Center  faculty  to  work 
closely  with  Antioch  in  providing  opportunities  for  union  graduates  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees.  At  the  same  time  the  interfaculty  cooperation 
enriches  the  Center's  undergraduate  program. 

In  May  1993  a  review  team  from  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  completed  its  review  of  Antioch  University  including  the  Meany 
Center's  degree  program  and  recommended  continued  accreditation  for 
another  10  years. 

The  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives 

The  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  has  grown  into  a  multi-faceted 
educational  and  service  institution  from  its  beginnings  in  the  early  1980s 
as  a  small  service  program  caring  for  the  AFL-CIO's  official  records. 
The  archives  moved  into  its  modern  building  at  the  George  Meany  Cen- 
ter for  Labor  Studies  in  1987. 

Since  1991,  it  has  substantially  enhanced  the  resources  it  has  available 
for  research  on  the  labor  movement,  while  continuing  to  produce  an 
array  of  programs,  exhibits  and  publications  to  preserve  and  disseminate 
the  record  of  labor's  heritage. 

Through  its  records  management  program,  the  Archives  continues  to 
acquire  the  non-current  records  of  all  AFL-CIO  departments,  trade  and 
industrial  departments  and  affiliated  institutes  and  collects  related  records 
from  private  sources.  While  conducting  an  extensive  series  of  surveys  I 
and  preparing  schedules  for  the  transfer  of  AFL-CIO  records  to  the  re-l 
pository,  the  Archives  has  begun  to  interview  former  key  staff  members  I 
—  notably,  since  the  last  convention,  former  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President  Ken  Young,  and  former  Director  of  the  Legislative  Department 
Ray  Denison. 

The  Archives  continues  to  advise  and  assist  affiliates  on  caring  foi 
their  records.  In  1992  it  published  How  to  Keep  Union  Records:  A  Guide 
for  Local  Union  Officers  and  Staff,  bringing  together  in  one  manual  the 
insights  of  archivists  who  have  worked  closely  with  local  unions  on  theii 
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records  problems.  The  Archives  has  helped  merged  unions  find  a  home 
for  their  records,  including  local  unions  in  Houston  and  Chicago  and  the 
International  Association  of  Siderographers.  It  also  assisted  the  Laborers 
in  preserving  its  training  program  records. 

A  wide  array  of  researchers  have  visited  the  Archives  in  the  last  two 
years.  Members  of  affiliates  have  regularly  used  archives  collections  of 
affiliate  convention  proceedings,  constitutions,  charters,  and  photographs. 
Scholars  have  increasingly  explored  such  records  as  those  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education,  the  Civil  Rights  Department,  the  Legisla- 
tive Department  and  the  office  of  George  Meany.  In  the  past  two  years  a 
growing  number  of  international  researchers  have  come  from  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Russia  and  Sweden. 

An  extraordinary  addition  to  the  Archives  since  the  last  convention 
has  been  the  transfer  of  the  12,000  volume  AFL-CIO  Library  from  the 
AFL-CIO  headquarters  to  the  Archives.  Completed  in  June  1993,  this 
move  has  increased  in  a  major  way  the  sources  for  research  and  the  in- 
formation services  available  at  the  Archives. 

A  variety  of  outreach  programs  allow  the  Archives  to  disseminate  the 
heritage  of  the  labor  movement  to  various  audiences.  Recent  public  lec- 
tures have  featured  Doug  Fraser,  former  President  of  the  UAW,  and 
David  Brody,  a  leading  labor  historian.  The  Archives'  symposia  series 
this  year  included  a  two-day  gathering  of  scholars  and  labor  union  mem- 
bers on  "The  History  of  Latina  Women  Workers." 

Since  the  last  convention,  the  Meany  Archives  museum  has  begun 
housing  temporary  and  traveling  exhibits,  such  as  a  two-month  showing 
;of  "Black  Fridays:  Faces  From  an  American  Dream"  — photographs  by 
[Martin  Desht  with  commentary  by  Richard  Sharpless  on  the  human  costs 
of  economic  change  in  Pennsylvania's  "rust  belt"  towns.  The  Archives 
helped  develop  a  traveling  exhibit  on  A.  Philip  Randolph,  sponsored  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council.  This  exhibit  is  now  on  an  itinerary  that 
will  take  it  across  the  country.  The  Archives  has  also  undertaken  mu- 
seum work  in  the  lobby  of  the  AFL-CIO  headquarters,  including  a  dis- 
play of  gifts  from  labor  movements  around  the  world  and  an  exhibit  on 
the  resources  available  at  the  Meany  Archives  and  the  programs  of  the 
Meany  Center. 

Labors  Heritage,  the  Archives'  award-winning  illustrated  quarterly 
magazine,  has  become  more  widely  available  at  libraries  and  better  book- 
store magazine  stands.  The  editors  have  continued  to  produce  teacher's 
guides  geared  to  the  magazine,  most  recently  one  accompanied  by  a  tape 
ifrom  a  rock  opera  on  the  Seattle  general  strike  of  1919.  Since  the  1991 
I  convention,  the  Archives  has  also  increased  the  number  of  tours  available 
to  high  school  classes. 
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Section  4 


Political  Activities 


Organized  labor  provided  the  margin  of  victory  in  the  1992  election 
that  returned  the  White  House  to  the  Democrats  —  their  second  presi- 
dential victory  in  seven  tries. 

Determined  to  overcome  the  setbacks  inflicted  on  workers  by  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  en- 
dorsed Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  in  May  1992,  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  and  in  September  1992,  for  the  general  election. 

AFL-CIO  unions  participated  vigorously  in  the  1992  general  election 
—  informing  their  members  nationwide  about  the  records  of  Clinton, 
George  Bush  and  independent  Ross  Perot  and,  thanks  to  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers,  conducted  a  massive  drive  to  get 
out  the  vote.  As  a  result,  nearly  25  percent  of  Clinton's  votes  came  from 
union  members  and  their  families. 

The  presidential  race  was  close.  Clinton  received  43  percent  of  the 
vote  to  Bush's  37.4  percent  and  Perot's  18.9  percent.  The  electoral  mar- 
gin of  victory  was  wider,  however,  with  Clinton  receiving  370  electoral 
votes  to  Bush's  170.  Perot  received  no  electoral  votes. 

Elsewhere,  few  other  labor-backed  candidates  were  able  to  piggyback  j 
on  Clinton's  success.  Republicans  gained  10  seats  net  in  the  House  and 
held  their  own  in  the  Senate. 

Organized  labor  endorsed  413  candidates  in  contests  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  Senate  and  governor.  Of  these,  274  won  I 
for  a  66.3  percent  overall  success  rate.  Among  governors,  80  percent  of 
the  10  labor-endorsed  candidates  won.  In  the  House,  371  candidates  were 
endorsed  and  248  won  —  66.8  percent;  in  the  Senate,  33  were  endorsed 
and  18  won  —  54.5  percent. 

In  the  first  test  of  the  1990  redistricting,  the  Democrats  had  266 
House  seats  up  for  election  with  57  seats  open  and  two  vacant,  while  the 
Republicans  had  166  seats  up  with  30  open. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  had  20  seats  up,  a  quarter  of  which  were 
open,  while  the  GOP  had  15  seats  to  defend,  three  of  them  with  no  in- 
cumbent. A  post-election  Senate  runoff  in  Georgia  delivered  a  Demo- 
cratic seat  to  the  GOP,  as  did  the  Texas  race  for  a  replacement  for  Sen. 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  the  new  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  12  governorships  up  for  election  in  1992  were  evenly  split  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  but  the  Democrats  had  the  edge  with  incumbents 
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running  in  four  states.  All  of  the  GOP  seats  were  open.  The  result  was 
that  the  Democrats  had  a  net  gain  of  two  seats,  bringing  their  total  to  30. 

Democratic  incumbents  were  re-elected  in  Indiana,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont and  West  Virginia.  The  Democrats  picked  up  open  Republican  seats 
in  Delaware,  Missouri  and  North  Carolina  and  lost  an  open  seat  in  North 
Dakota.  The  GOP  retained  seats  in  Montana,  New  Hampshire  and  Utah. 

In  the  state  legislatures,  84  percent  of  the  nation's  7,424  seats  were  up 
for  grabs  and  25  percent  of  those  changed  parties.  This  resulted  in  a  net 
gain  of  40  seats  for  the  Republicans.  In  total,  the  Democrats  lost  seven 
chambers,  gained  three  and  tied  in  two.  In  Wisconsin,  a  special  election 
on  April  6,  1993,  to  fill  three  vacancies  resulted  in  the  GOP  capturing 
two  of  the  three  seats  and,  with  that,  the  control  of  the  state  senate. 

Ballot  initiatives  to  limit  the  terms  of  their  U.S.  representatives  and 
senators  passed  in  14  states  —  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Five  special  elections  were  held  in  1993  —  four  of  which  were  to  fill 
out  the  terms  of  members  of  Congress  appointed  to  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. On  the  Senate  side,  interim  Sen.  Bob  Krueger  (D-Texas)  was 
bested  67  percent  to  33  percent  by  Republican  Kay  Bailey  Hutchinson  in 
a  race  the  GOP  hopes  will  set  the  tone  for  the  1994  elections. 

In  the  House,  Sam  Fair  retained  for  the  Democrats  the  seat  held  by 
former  California  Rep.  Leon  Panetta.  Mississippi  Democrat  Bennie  Thomp- 
son handily  won  the  seat  vacated  by  Mike  Espy.  In  Wisconsin,  Democrat 
Peter  Barca  won  the  seat  that  Les  Aspin  held,  and  in  Ohio,  Republican  Rob 
Portman  won  70  percent  of  the  vote  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Willis  Gradison 
(R),  who  resigned  to  work  for  the  health  insurance  industry. 

The  AFL-CIO  campaign  was  key  to  the  victories  of  many  labor- 
backed  candidates.  Voter  interest  in  the  presidential  race  was  the  draw 
that  produced  a  record  turnout  at  the  polls  and  the  highest  percentage 
voting  since  1968.  Organized  labor's  efforts  resulted  in  a  high  turnout 
among  our  members. 

An  Election  Day  poll  of  15,490  voters  by  Voter  Research  and  Sur- 
veys showed  that  union  households  represented  19  percent  of  the  total 
104.4  million  votes.  Thus,  union  families  provided  19.8  million  votes.  Of 
the  union  vote,  55  percent  went  to  Clinton,  24  percent  to  Bush  and  21 
percent  to  Perot.  Clinton's  share  of  the  union  vote  was  10.9  million,  with 
union  families  accounting  for  24.3  percent  of  his  total  44.9  million  votes. 

Thousands  of  union  volunteers  participated  in  labor's  voter  education  and 
get-out-the-vote  efforts.  The  dedication  of  these  volunteers,  working  through 
the  political  action  committees  of  local  unions  and  the  state  and  local  AFL- 
CIOs,  accounted  for  our  success  in  electing  labor-endorsed  candidates. 

The  AFL-CIO' s  COPE  structure  underwent  a  major  change  in  the  pe- 
riod between  the  1991  and  1993  conventions  with  the  retirement  of  John 
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Perkins  as  COPE  director  and  AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland's  ap- 
pointment of  Illinois  AFL-CIO  president  Richard  Walsh  as  his  successor. 

The  first  election  year  following  reapportionment  is  always  the  most 
volatile  in  each  decade,  and  becomes  more  so  when  the  presidential  race 
also  occurs  that  year.  In  1992,  there  were  87  open  seats  and  more  than 
100  races  judged  to  be  marginal  contests.  It  is  in  these  close  races  where 
labor's  votes  have  the  highest  impact.  The  result  was  that  110  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  dozen  new 
members  to  the  Senate. 

Voting  registration  will  be  easier  under  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act,  the  so-called  "motor  voter"  bill,  which  was  enacted  in  May 
1993.  The  law,  which  will  take  effect  in  January  1995  for  most  of  the  46 
states  that  are  covered  by  it,  requires  states  to  offer  voter  registration  at 
motor  vehicle  agencies,  welfare  assistance  offices  and  by  mail.  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  are  not  covered  by  the  law. 

The  COPE  Program 

The  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education  has  continued  to 
build  on  its  program  of  using  phone  bank  data  and  computer  matching  to 
target  audiences  for  its  direct-mail,  voter-education  materials.  To  improve 
the  system,  the  department  has  used  the  expert  assessment  of  its  direct 
mail  by  using  focus  groups  composed  of  union  members.  Our  goal  is  to 
make  sure  union  mail  can  adequately  compete  for  the  reader's  attention 
with  a  variety  of  non-solicited  mail.  During  the  1992  elections,  more 
than  2.2  million  members  received  a  special  eight-panel  brochure  with 
personally  addressed  messages  regarding  the  congressional  and/or  guber- 
natorial races  that  would  be  on  their  local  ballot,  as  well  as  comparison 
information  regarding  the  presidential  election.  The  5.6  million  pieces  of 
mail  that  national  COPE  sent  out  were  augmented  by  many  millions 
more  that  were  developed,  printed  and  mailed  by  the  affiliates. 

COPE's  computer-matching  program  —  which  updates  the  COPE 
mailing  list  by  cross-matching  with  state  and  local  voter  files,  state 
drivers'  license  data  and  U.S.  Postal  Service  change-of-address  files  — 
was  refined  to  further  reduce  the  number  of  pieces  of  returned  mail. 

Prior  to  the  1992  election  cycle,  COPE  undertook  the  training  of 
union  officials,  COPE  directors  and  other  activists  at  a  series  of  regional 
meetings.  The  participants  were  instructed  on  COPE's  Member  Contract 
Program  —  membership  file  updating,  voter  targeting,  volunteer  recruit- 
ment, phone  banks,  get-out-the-vote  activities,  one-on-one  member  con- 
tact, voter  registration,  direct  mail  and  leafleting,  and  how  to  establish 
and  operate  local  union  COPE  committees. 
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1994  Elections 

In  11  of  the  past  14  mid-term  elections,  the  party  that  lost  the  presi- 
dential election  the  preceding  cycle  has  gained  congressional  seats.  The 
1994  Senate  elections  appear  to  offer  just  such  a  chance  to  Republicans, 
who  defend  just  13  seats  vs.  21  for  the  Democrats.  The  GOP  will  be 
seeking  to  make  further  inroads  into  the  Democrats'  56-seat  majority. 
Similar  threats  are  posed  to  the  majority  in  the  House,  where  101  races 
in  1992  were  won  with  55  percent  or  less  of  the  total  vote. 

Control  of  the  statehouses  could  change  dramatically  over  the  next 
two  years.  The  jobs  of  23  Democratic,  13  Republican  and  two  Indepen- 
dent governors  will  be  up  during  that  period  and  virtually  all  the  larger 
states  have  races  in  1994.  The  Democrats  will  target  the  Republicans' 
most  vulnerable  states  —  Arizona,  California,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota  and  South  Carolina.  Likewise,  the  GOP  will 
!  aim  at  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and 
Tennessee.  Both  parties  will  look  seriously  at  the  two  governorships  held 
by  Independents  —  Alaska  and  Connecticut. 

Council  Recommendations 

The  1994  elections  threaten  to  impose  a  premature  halt  on  the  Clinton 
administration's  pro- worker  agenda  because  of  a  return  to  political  grid- 
lock. A  third-party  threat  is  added  to  Republican  attempts  to  regain  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  and  reduce  the  Democratic  margin  in  the  House. 

Likewise,  with  36  governorships  up  for  election,  the  AFL-CIO  could 
find  its  legislative  agenda  at  the  statewide  level  curtailed  —  a  return  to 
the  low-achievment  of  the  pre- 1992  era. 

If  organized  labor  is  to  be  successful,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates 
i)  must  begin  a  voter  education  campaign  that  seeks  to  register  every  union 
|  member  to  vote  and  to  turn  out  that  vote  on  Election  Day  1994. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  affiliates  to: 

•  Recruit  and  train  volunteers  to  participate  in  the  COPE  programs  in 
their  communities. 

•  Encourage  every  local  union  to  form  a  COPE  committee  to  provide 
the  basic  political  programs  of  voter  registration,  education,  fund- 
raising  and  get-out-the-vote. 

•  Urge  retirees  and  retirees'  clubs  to  take  part  in  COPE  programs  and 
activities. 

•  Advocate  that  local  unions  secure  a  voluntary  political  check-off 
provision  in  their  contracts  and  that  they  urge  members  to  sign 
check-off  authorization  cards.  Union  members  should  be  encouraged 
to  offer  their  time  and/or  money  in  support  of  labor-endorsed  candi- 
dates who  must  have  adequate  campaign  funds  to  be  competitive 
with  their  opposition. 
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•  Increase  communication  with  members  on  political  issues  and 
candidates'  records  and  positions  using  targeted  direct  mailings, 
union  publications,  polling  and  audio-visual  materials. 

•  Develop  a  unionwide  program  to  get  out  the  vote  that  includes 
phone  banks,  direct  mail,  one-on-one  contacts  and  communication 
through  union  publications. 


Section  5 


Legislative  Activities 


National  Legislation 

The  support  of  a  Democratic  White  House  has  helped  labor  win  sev- 
eral significant  victories  during  the  first  session  of  the  103rd  Congress. 
Lengthy  battles  over  Family  and  Medical  Leave,  "Motor  Voter"  regis- 
tration and  Hatch  Act  reform  were  finally  won. 

The  last  year  of  the  Bush  administration  was  at  times  a  frustrating 
year  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  AFL-CIO.  While  the  federation  was  able  to 
gain  victories  in  the  areas  of  job  safety,  voting  rights  and  the  export  of 
U.S.  jobs,  President  Bush  continually  used  the  veto  to  attack  American 
workers  and  their  families. 

Congress  still  must  act  on  several  other  AFL-CIO  priorities  such 
as  Workplace  Fairness,  Davis-Bacon  legislation  and  OSHA  reform, 
but  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  now  for  the  labor  movement's  legis- 
lative goals. 

The  experiences  of  the  first  part  of  1993  show  that  some  of  labor's  is- 
sues will  face  an  uphill  fight  even  with  a  sympathetic  administration  and 
a  Democratic  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Workers'  Rights 

Workplace  Fairness  (Anti-Strikebreaker  Bill)  —  The  fight  to  pass 
j  the  Cesar  Chavez  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  (H.R.  5  and  S.  55)  has  been 
difficult.  As  in  the  last  Congress,  a  Republican  filibuster  threat  in  the 
Senate  has  remained  a  formidable  barrier  to  victory. 

On  June  16,  this  year,  the  House  of  Representatives  again  voted  to 
ban  the  use  of  permanent  replacements  for  striking  workers.  The  239-190 
I  winning  margin  was  somewhat  slimmer  than  the  247-182  edge  in  1991. 
Much,  of  that  change  can  be  attributed  to  a  large  freshman  class  of  legis- 
lators who  were  fearful  of  the  powerful  business  lobbying  effort  and 
threats  from  those  groups  to  use  the  workplace  fairness  issue  against 
them  in  their  re-election  campaigns. 

In  the  Senate,  a  minority  consisting  of  most  Republican  members  and 
i  a  handful  of  conservative  Democrats  have  again  threatened  to  hold  S.  55 
hostage  through  a  filibuster.  The  AFL-CIO  has  mounted  an  intense  and 
wide-ranging  grass  roots  campaign  designed  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
required  "super-majority"  of  60  senators  needed  to  break  a  filibuster. 
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The  battle  for  S.55  was  expected  to  begin  in  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of 
1993. 

This  year,  as  in  1992  when  S.  55  faced  the  same  filibuster  threat, 
trade  unionists  are  busy  enlisting  help  and  finding  support.  Around  the 
country  they  are  attending  meetings  with  their  senators,  organizing  rallies 
and  demonstrations,  making  telephone  calls,  meeting  with  religious,  civil 
rights  and  community  leaders  in  order  to  enlist  their  support.  Union 
members  and  their  coalition  partners  are  writing  thousands  of  letters  to 
senators  and  sending  even  more  telegrams  in  hopes  of  breaking  through 
the  Republican-inspired  blockade. 

A  recap  of  the  1992  Senate  fight  shows  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
the  labor  movement  faces  in  its  current  battle  to  get  workplace  fairness 
legislation  to  the  president's  desk. 

On  June  3,  1992,  Senate  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell  (D-Me.) 
advised  the  AFL-CIO  that  he  was  placing  S.  55  on  the  Senate  calendar 
the  following  week.  Our  initial  canvass  of  the  Senate  indicated  there 
were  not  60  senators  who  would  support  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  Repub- 
lican filibuster. 

However,  there  were  indications  that  an  amended  version  of  S.  55 
might  draw  enough  support  from  a  swing  group  of  senators  to  meet 
cloture' s  magic  number  of  60.  An  emergency  meeting  of  the  federation's 
Legislative  Priorities  Committee  concluded  the  best  course  was  to  pursue 
an  amended  bill  which  might  bring  enough  votes  for  cloture. 

That  action  resulted  in  an  amendment  worked  out  with  Sen.  Robert 
Packwood  (R-Ore.),  a  leading  Republican  co-sponsor  of  S.55.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  union  or  the  employer  could  submit  the  disputed  issues 
to  a  fact-finding  panel.  Either  side  would  be  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
panel's  findings  and  recommendations.  The  employer  would  be  barred 
from  hiring  permanent  replacements  under  two  circumstances  should  a 
strike  occur:  if  the  union  offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  fact-finding  and 
the  employer  refused  and  if  the  union  agreed  to  the  fact-finders'  recom- 
mendations and  the  employer  did  not 

The  amendment  appeared  to  be  attractive  to  some  senators  whose 
votes  were  needed  for  cloture  and  solidified  the  support  of  other  senators 
who  were  facing  significant  pressures  from  business  groups  lobbying 
against  S.  55. 

In  a  final  all-out  lobbying  blitz,  the  AFL-CIO  alerted  all  international 
union  presidents,  state  federations,  local  central  labor  councils,  regional 
directors,  and  COPE  directors  to  immediately  begin  contacting  their  sena- 
tors and  pressuring  them  to  support  the  cloture  effort. 

Each  Senate  office  received  an  AFL-CIO  policy  letter  endorsing  and 
explaining  the  Packwood  Amendment  and  asking  for  support  on  the  clo- 
ture motion.  In  addition,  tens  of  thousands  of  pro-S.55  postcards  were 
delivered  to  Senate  offices  in  this  final  week  of  lobbying. 
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Each  Senate  office  received  a  letter  from  the  "Academics  for  Work- 
place Fairness,"  signed  by  former  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  and  163 
academicians  in  labor-management  relations,  economics,  business,  and 
human  resources,  as  well  as  a  second  letter  signed  by  a  bi-partisan  group 
of  five  former  Labor  Secretaries,  endorsing  S.55  as  amended. 

A  radio  and  television  advertising  campaign  in  support  of  S.55  was 
launched  in  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Information  packets  were  sent  to  daily  newspapers  in 
"target"  states,  as  well  as  to  national  media. 

The  AFL-CIO-organized  Americans  for  Workplace  Fairness  Coalition, 
a  group  of  religious,  civil  rights  and  community  activists,  was  mobilized 
to  call  and  visit  senators  to  urge  their  support  for  S.55,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  "target"  senators. 

However,  on  two  cloture  votes  we  were  only  able  to  muster  the  sup- 
port of  57  senators. 

Family  &  Medical  Leave  —  In  one  of  its  first  actions,  the  103rd 
Congress  ended  an  eight-year  fight  and  passed  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act.  Long-backed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  act  was  the  first  major 
legislation  signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton. 

For  eight  years  the  legislation  faced  all-out  opposition  from  busi- 
ness groups  and  congressional  opponents.  It  was  successfully  vetoed 
twice.  The  law  took  effect  August  5,  1993  except  where  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  exists.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  remain  in 
force  until  February  5,  1994,  unless  a  new  agreement  is  negotiated 
before  then.  The  law  provides  up  to  12  weeks  of  unpaid,  but  job-pro- 
tected, leave  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  child,  the  serious  illness 
of  a  spouse,  child  or  parent,  or  the  worker's  own  illness.  Worker 
health  benefits  would  be  continued  during  the  leave.  The  provisions 
apply  to  companies  employing  50  or  more  workers. 

Flight  Attendant  Duty  Time  —  Flight  attendants  have  repeatedly 
petitioned  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  would  establish  regula- 
tions on  both  duty  and  rest  hours.  The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  this 
effort  and  assisted  in  winning  House  approval  of  duty  time  limits  as 
;  part  of  the  Fiscal  1993  Transportation  Appropriations  bill.  But  those 
provisions  were  dropped  in  conference  under  the  threat  of  a  veto  by 
i  the  Bush  White  House. 

Child  Labor  —  The  federation  supported  legislation  that  would 
link  education  and  employment  and  increase  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
!  ties  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  laws  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act.  This  legislation  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  in  1992,  and  has  been  re-introduced  in 
j  the  103rd  Congress. 

Hatch  Act  Reform  —  This  legislation  will  ease  the  restrictions  on 
political  activity  for  3  million  federal  and  postal  employees.  On  March  3, 
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1993,  the  House  approved  Hatch  Act  Reform  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  333-86.  The  Senate  approved  its  version  July  20.  A  House/Senate 
conference  to  iron  out  differences  between  the  two  bills  was  expected  to 
finish  its  work  early  in  the  fall  of  1993.  President  Clinton  has  said  he 
will  sign  the  bill  when  it  gets  to  his  desk. 

Rail  Lockout  —  Over  strong  objections  by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  a  resolution  that  called  for  a  cooling-off  period  and 
a  form  of  binding  arbitration  after  rail  management  locked  out  railroad 
workers  nationwide  in  the  summer  of  1992.  This  legislation  was  then 
signed  into  law  by  President  Bush. 

Drug  Lab  Certification  —  The  AFL-CIO  has  continued  its  support 
of  legislation  requiring  employers  who  test  their  workers  for  drug  use  to 
use  laboratories  meeting  stringent  technical  and  performance  standards. 
This  legislation  was  reported  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  102nd  Congress,  but  has  not  been  introduced  in  the  current 
Congress. 

Workplace  Monitoring  —  In  the  102nd  Congress  legislation  to  ban 
secret  monitoring  of  employees  by  employers  and  to  regulate  workplace 
monitoring  were  reported  by  both  House  and  Senate  Committees.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

Unemployment 

The  battle  over  extended  unemployment  insurance  benefits  began  dur- 
ing the  Bush-Reagan  recession.  As  the  nation's  economy  continued  to 
sour,  many  long-term  unemployed  workers  exhausted  their  benefits  be- 
fore they  could  find  work  or  be  recalled  to  their  old  jobs. 

With  no  end  to  the  recession  in  sight  in  1991,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
allies  in  the  Congress  worked  on  a  variety  of  bills  to  extend  benefits  for 
jobless  workers.  That  lead  to  a  series  of  confrontations  and  vetoes  by 
President  Bush. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Extension  I  —  After  President  Bush 
vetoed  an  emergency  unemployment  benefits  extension  for  millions 
of  Americans,  the  AFL-CIO  supported  new  congressional  efforts  to 
revive  the  bill.  In  late  1991,  Congress  passed  and  the  president 
signed  a  measure  that  extended  UI  benefits  by  13  weeks  and  in- 
cluded a  reach-back  provision. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Extension  U  —  As  the  recession  lin- 
gered in  1992,  the  federation  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  a  further  exten- 
sion of  UI  benefits.  The  result  was  a  bill  providing  13  additional  weeks  of 
benefits.  The  legislation  was  subsequently  signed  by  President  Bush. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Extension  III  —  With  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  1992  recession,  the  Congress  enacted  yet  another  extension  of  UI 
benefits  for  the  millions  of  unemployed  Americans  who  depended  on  this 
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program  to  provide  for  their  families.  This  particular  extension  also  al- 
lowed states  to  use  either  the  total  state  unemployment  rate  or  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  as  the  basis  for  receiving  benefits.  This 
correction  allowed  more  states  to  receive  funds. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Extension  IV  —  As  part  of  President 
Clinton's  budget  and  economic  stimulus  program,  the  Congress  in  early 
1993  approved  legislation  supported  by  the  federation  that  would  release 
the  funding  to  pay  for  an  additional  20-26  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Reform  —  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  urged 
the  Congress  to  address  the  needed  overhaul  of  the  nation's  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  In  1991,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  legisla- 
tion supported  by  the  federation,  but  it  never  reached  the  Senate  floor.  UI 
reform  legislation  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

Compensation 

Davis-Bacon/Helper  and  Apprenticeship  Regulations  —  The 

Fiscal  1991  supplemental  appropriations  bill  contained  language 
which  prohibited  the  Department  of  Labor  from  spending  funds  to 
implement  its  new  "helper"  regulations  for  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
banned  new  apprenticeship  regulations  for  that  fiscal  year  only.  With 
I  the  support  of  the  federation,  both  the  House  and  Senate  defeated 
amendments  to  remove  this  language.  During  debate  on  the  Fiscal 
1992  supplemental  appropriations,  the  Bush  administration  threatened 
to  veto  the  entire  bill  over  this  provision.  It  was  unfortunately  dropped 
in  conference.  The  Clinton  administration's  Labor  Department  is  study- 
ing methods  to  address  this  problem. 

Davis-Bacon/Repeal  —  An  attempt  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in 
March  1993  was  resoundingly  turned  back  when  the  Senate  voted  69-29 
to  table  an  amendment  that  would  have  repealed  the  Act  outright. 

Davis-Bacon/Reform  —  While  the  federation  continued  to  push 
l  for  consideration  of  a  reasonable  approach  to  reforming  the  Davis- 
i  Bacon  Act,  it  had  to  also  deal  with  continued  attempts  to  "reform" 
til  the  law  out  of  existence.  During  consideration  of  President  Clinton's 
-  economic  stimulus  package,  the  Senate  defeated  an  effort  to  raise  the 
|  Davis-Bacon  threshold  to  $1  million.  Senators  received  commitments 
|.  from  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  that  they  will  have 
v  an  opportunity  to  debate  realistic  and  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
a  Davis-Bacon  Act  later  in  the  103rd  Congress.  Reform  bills  have  been 

introduced  in  both  houses, 
hi  |     Fringe  Benefits/Education  Expenses  and  Pre-Paid  Legal  Ser- 
i   vices  —  The  Tax  Extension  Act  of  1991  provided  only  a  six-month 
us  I  extension  of  employee  tax  exemptions  for  employer-provided  pre- 
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paid  legal  services  and  up  to  $5,250  in  employer-provided  education 
benefits.  In  1992,  the  Tax/Urban  Aid  Bill,  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
in  its  entirety,  provided  a  further  six-month  extension  for  the  educa- 
tion benefits.  An  extension  for  pre-paid  legal  services  was  dropped  in 
conference.  However,  the  entire  measure  was  vetoed  by  President 
Bush  in  the  waning  days  of  the  102nd  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1993  the  House  and  Senate  passed  budget  rec- 
onciliation packages  that  contained  an  extension  of  the  education  tax 
exemption.  Legislation  is  expected  later  in  the  103rd  Congress  on 
group  legal  services. 

ERISA  Preemption  —  The  federation  supported  legislation  to 
clarify  recent  court  decisions  that  allowed  employers  to  sue  under 
ERISA  for  repeal  of  state  laws  governing  prevailing  wages,  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  mechanic  liens.  The  legislation  was  approved 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  102nd  Congress  by  a 
voice  vote,  but  was  never  considered  in  the  Senate.  The  legislation 
has  been  re-introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress  and  was  reported  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Legal  Services  —  The  AFL-CIO  supported  re-authorization  legislation 
in  the  102nd  Congress  to  provide  legal  aid  to  the  poor.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor.  The 
program  was  re-authorized  through  an  appropriations  bill.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  urged  Congress  to  continue  funding  for  the  program  through  FY 
1994  appropriations. 

Shippers  Undercharge  —  This  bill,  introduced  in  the  102nd  Con- 
gress and  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  would  have  made  employee-related 
and  pension  trustee  claims  more  difficult  to  pursue  against  bankrupt 
trucking  companies  involved  in  the  illegal  undercharging  of  shippers.  It 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  voice  vote,  but  died  in  the  House.  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  AFL-CIO  supports  a  bill,  H.R.  2012,  which  includes  a  formula 
to  settle  undercharge  disputes. 

Job  Safety 

OSHA  Reform  —  The  federation  is  working  to  secure  approval  of 
long-overdue  reform  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  re- 
form legislation  was  first  introduced  in  the  102nd  Congress,  where  it  was 
reported  by  both  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee.  Almost  identical  legisla- 
tion was  re-introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  103rd  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation would  require  employers  to  develop  a  protecting  safety  and 
health  program,  and  joint  labor-management  safety  committees.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  strengthen  legal  protections  for  workers  who  speak 
out  about  job  hazards. 
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Both  the  House  and  Senate  Labor  committees  have  incorporated  the 
Construction  Safety,  Health,  and  Education  Improvement  Act  into  the 
overall  OSHA  Reform  bill.  The  construction  provision  would  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Construction  Safety  and  Health,  while  improving  the  dismal  history  of 
construction  inspections,  investigations,  reporting,  and  record  keeping. 

This  legislation  is  now  pending  before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  committees,  which  may  take 
it  up  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

OSHA  Reform  Federal  Employees  —  The  AFL-CIO  also  is  sup- 
porting a  separate  bill  in  the  103rd  Congress  that  would  extend  OSHA 
protection  to  federal  and  postal  employees. 

Competitiveness  Council  —  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  Fiscal  1993  Treasury  and  Postal 
Appropriations  bill  which  contained  —  at  the  insistence  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  —  language  stripping  funds  for  the  so-called  "Competitiveness 
Council."  The  panel,  headed  by  former  Vice  President  Quayle,  often 
met  in  secret,  and  delayed  or  overturned  many  important  federal 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  regulations.  The  House  defeated  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  ban  from  the  bill,  but  the  ban  was  eventually 
dropped  in  conference.  The  Council  was  disbanded  after  President 
Clinton  took  office. 

Job  Safety/Federal  Nuclear  Facilities  —  More  than  80,000  people 
work  in  the  hazardous  clean  up  of  federal  nuclear  facilities.  The  federa- 
tion supported  legislation  passed  by  the  102nd  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  that  requires  these  government-owned  facilities  to  comply  with  fed- 
eral and  state  hazardous  waste  laws. 

Pensions 

Federal  Express  Pilots'  Pensions  —  The  Tax/Urban  Aid  bill  contained 
provisions  allowing  Federal  Express,  Inc.  to  avoid  laws  governing  pilots' 
pensions.  The  legislation,  in  effect,  would  have  helped  the  company  avoid 
collective  bargaining.  An  amendment  to  strike  that  provision  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate.  While  the  Tax/Urban  Aid  bill  did  pass  the  Congress  with  this 
provision  intact,  the  entire  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 

Jobs  and  the  Economy 

Fiscal  1994  Budget/Jobs  Stimulus  —  Despite  concerns  over  the  dis- 
proportionate sacrifices  imposed  on  federal  workers,  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported President  Clinton's  budget  package.  The  federation  actively 
lobbied  for  the  president's  budget  resolution  which  contained  the  broad 
outlines  of  spending  cuts,  tax  changes  and  budget  priorities  to  meet  Pres- 
ident Clinton's  budget  deficit  reduction  goal  of  $496  billion  over  five 
years.  The  package  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
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In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  U.S.  economy,  President  Clinton  also 
proposed  a  $30  billion  package  of  investments  and  tax  incentives  de- 
signed to  spur  economic  and  job  growth.  The  investment  package  in- 
cluded $3  billion  for  highways;  $750  million  for  mass  transit;  $2.5 
billion  for  Community  Development  Block  Grants;  $845  million  for 
waste  water  treatment  facilities;  $1  billion  for  summer  youth  employment 
and  tax  incentives  for  job  training  and  incremental  investments.  The 
House  approved  the  measure,  but  a  Republican  filibuster  in  the  Senate 
derailed  this  portion  of  the  president's  economic  program. 

The  federation  lobbied  heavily  for  the  budget  reconciliation  that  con- 
tained the  administration's  five-year  plan  to  reduce  the  federal  budget 
deficit  by  $496  billion.  The  House  passed  the  reconciliation  by  a  vote  of 
219-216.  The  Senate  passed  its  version  June  25,  with  Vice  President 
Gore  casting  a  tie-breaking  vote.  President  Clinton  signed  it  into  law  in 
August  of  this  year. 

Export  of  U.S.  Jobs  —  The  Fiscal  1993  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations bill  included,  at  the  urging  of  the  AFL-CIO,  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  encourage  the  relocation  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  overseas.  The  bill,  with  this  provision  intact,  was  passed  and 
signed  into  law  at  the  end  of  the  102nd  Congress. 

Defense  Conversion  —  The  Fiscal  1993  Defense  Authorization  bill, 
passed  and  signed  at  the  end  of  the  102nd  Congress,  provided  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  defense  reinvestment  and  economic  conversion  activities  for 
workers,  businesses,  and  communities  affected  by  the  defense  build- 
down.  The  AFL-CIO  supported  this  provision,  and  is  involved  in  con- 
gressional discussions  of  further  defense  conversion  programs  that  may 
emerge  during  this  session. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  (OPIC)/U.S.  Jobs  and  Interna- 
tional Workers  Rights  —  With  the  strong  support  of  the  federation,  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  OPIC  reauthorization  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  OPIC  funds  to  encourage  American  companies  to  move  facilities 
overseas  if  U.S.  workers  would  be  displaced.  It  also  requires  that  anyone 
receiving  an  OPIC  loan  or  insurance  must  adhere  to  workers  rights  in  the 
country  where  the  investment  is  made.  The  legislation  was  passed  and 
signed  into  law. 

Taxes/Urban  Aid  —  This  legislation,  which  began  as  a  response  to 
the  1992  Los  Angeles  riots,  turned  into  a  $28  billion  package  of  tax  cuts 
aimed  primarily  at  businesses  and  the  wealthy.  The  AFL-CIO  opposed  it 
because  it  included  money  for  so-called  enterprise  zones  and  redefined 
"leased  employees"  so  that  employers  could  more  easily  avoid  tax  and 
pension  obligations.  It  also  reformed  the  section  on  intangibles  which 
would  encourage  further  corporate  acquisitions  and  takeovers  resulting  in 
workers  losing  jobs  or  being  forced  to  accept  lower  wages.  While  this 
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bill  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  it  was  vetoed  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  102nd  Congress. 

Balanced  Budget  Amendment  —  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposed 
the  dangerous  gimmick  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Such  an  action  would  have  instituted  massive  and  immediate 
tax  increases  and  spending  reductions  that  would  have  placed  our  na- 
tional economy  in  chaos.  A  strong  and  vocal  coalition,  led  by  the  federa- 
tion, prevented  the  House  from  gaining  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary 
for  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  the  last  Congress.  The  leg- 
islation has  been  re-introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

Section  936  —  In  the  103rd  Congress,  the  AFL-CIO  is  continuing  its 
support  for  legislation  to  deny  tax  breaks  for  the  many  U.S.  firms  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  Section  936  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  that  provides 
lucrative  tax  breaks  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  facilities  in 
U.S.  territories  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Cable  Television  Regulations  —  In  1992,  the  federation  campaigned 
for  legislation  that  would  set  new  rates  and  create  certain  regulations  to 
control  soaring  cable  television  costs.  The  legislation  also  had  the  import- 
ant effect  of  protecting  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  broadcast  television  in- 
dustry. This  bill  was  eventually  vetoed  by  President  Bush,  but  was 
overridden  by  the  Congress. 

Cargo  Preference  —  The  Fiscal  1992-93  Foreign  Aid  Authorization 
bill  included  provisions  guaranteeing  cargo  preference  and  cash  transfer 
requirements,  which  benefit  the  U.S. -flag  Merchant  Marine.  This  legisla- 
tion, supported  by  the  Federation,  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
the  conference  report  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

Competitiveness-High  Technology  —  In  1993  the  AFL-CIO 
backed  the  National  Competitiveness  Act  (H.R.  820/S.  4)  which  ex- 
pands the  support  provided  by  the  government  for  the  development 
of  new  technology.  Included  in  the  bill  is  a  $50  million  authorization 
for  the  American  Workforce  Quality  Partnerships  program  which 
would  provide  grants  to  labor  unions  or  industry  to  establish  partner- 
ships with  educational  institutions  to  train  employees  in  advanced 
technical  skills.  The  House  passed  its  bill  in  May  and  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  act  later  in  1993. 

Motor  Carrier  Deregulation  —  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the 
AFL-CIO  opposed  legislation  that  would  preempt  state  laws  in  the  motor 
carrier  industry.  The  bill  was  referred  to  committee,  but  was  never  reported. 

Space  Station  Program  —  For  decades  the  nation's  space  program 
I  has  provided  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  jobs  and  allowed 
America's  workers  to  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  The  research  and  development  from  the  space  program 
has  provided  important  spinoff  benefits  for  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 
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In  June  1993,  during  House  consideration  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  bills,  amendments  were  offered  to  strip  the 
funding  for  space  station  development.  Opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
those  amendments  were  defeated.  Final  action  was  expected  later  in 
the  year. 

Trade 

The  biggest  trade  issue  during  the  past  two  Congresses  has  been  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Adamantly  opposed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  agreement  would  increase  the  flood  of  manufacturing  jobs 
to  Mexico,  exploit  the  Mexican  workforce  through  low  wages  and  lax  safety 
and  create  environmental  havoc  around  the  manufacturing  areas. 

While  the  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed  by  former  President  Bush, 
President  Clinton  has  entered  into  further  negotiations  with  Mexico  and 
Canada  over  workers'  rights  and  environmental  sections  of  the  treaty. 
Those  negotiations  failed.  They  produced  only  sham  enforcement  proce- 
dures with  no  teeth. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  organized  a  nationwide  "No  NAFTA"  campaign 
in  an  attempt  to  derail  the  Bush-negotiated  treaty.  The  federation  has 
worked  closely  with  members  of  both  Houses  to  provide  information  and 
education  about  the  treaty's  potential  impact  on  workers  and  the  econ- 
omy and  urged  Congress  to  reject  NAFTA. 

The  administration  will  submit  the  treaty  to  Congress  in  September 
for  its  approval  on  the  so-called  "fast  track"  process  under  which  Con- 
gress has  100  days  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  agreement,  but  is  not  al- 
lowed to  amend  or  modify  it. 

Fast  Track  II  —  Congressional  resolutions  were  introduced  dur- 
ing the  102nd  Congress  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  would 
allow  those  bodies  to  use  their  own  rules  to  address  certain  areas  of 
a  trade  agreement.  The  effect  would  be  to  ensure  that  such  things  as 
labor  rights  and  standards,  environmental  concerns,  and  displaced 
worker  adjustment  programs  are  included  and/or  strengthened  in  any 
trade  agreement  brought  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  The  House  ap- 
proved its  resolution,  but  the  Senate  did  not  act.  Similar  legislation  may 
be  introduced  in  this  Congress. 

Most  Favored  Nation  Trade  Status  for  China  —  The  federation 
continued  its  campaign  to  expose  and  end  the  worker  and  human  rights 
violations  that  are  being  perpetrated  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
An  integral  part  of  this  campaign  was  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
have  set  strict  worker  and  human  rights  conditions  for  China  to  meet  if  it 
were  to  maintain  its  MFN  status.  This  legislation  passed  both  bodies  of 
Congress  on  two  separate  occasions  in  1992,  only  to  have  President 
Bush  successfully  twice  veto  it.  In  June,  President  Clinton  granted  a  one- 
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year  extension  of  MFN,  but  conditioned  any  further  extensions  on  im- 
provement in  China's  worker  and  human  rights  policies  as  outlined  in 
the  legislation  from  the  previous  Congress. 

MFN  for  Romania  —  Concerned  about  a  suppression  of  workers 
rights  in  the  newly  established  democratic  government  in  Romania,  the 
AFL-CIO  opposed  legislation  restoring  most  favored  nation  status  to  Roma- 
nia. This  legislation  was  defeated  in  the  House  during  the  102nd  Congress. 

Japanese  Auto  Imports/Domestic  Content  —  Supported  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  Congress  in  1992  attempted  to  enact  an  extension  of  the 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  with  Japan  on  the  number  of  cars  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  legislation  also  called  for  up  to  70  percent 
U.S. -made  parts  in  Japanese  cars  manufactured  in  this  country  and  ex- 
tended Super  301  authority  to  deal  with  unfair  trade.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  but  did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

Energy 

Energy  Bill  —  During  the  waning  days  of  the  102nd  Congress,  the 
AFL-CIO  actively  supported  a  far-reaching  energy  policy  reform  which 
included  provisions  to  establish  a  massive  clean-up  of  government  nu- 
clear enrichment  facilities  and  other  nuclear  sites.  The  bill  also  contained 
OSHA,  Davis-Bacon  and  Service  Contract  protections  for  workers  in- 
volved in  these  projects.  The  bill  was  approved  by  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law. 

CAFE/Fuel  Efficiency  —  Several  members  of  102nd  Congress  intro- 
,  duced  legislation  that  would  have  required  a  large  increase  in  automobile 
i  fuel  efficiency.  The  AFL-CIO  opposed  those  bills  because  the  goals  were 
neither  achievable  nor  reasonable.  The  legislation  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  but  was  not  considered  on  the  Senate 
1  floor.  The  House  bill  was  never  reported  out  of  committee. 

Environment 

Timber  Harvesting  —  The  102nd  Congress  considered  various  bills 
|  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  balanced  approach  to  problems  associated  with 
!  timber  harvesting  in  old  growth  forests  on  federal  lands.  Some  of  the 
j  legislation  would  have  taken  the  extreme  approach  of  instituting  an  out- 
right ban  on  harvesting  timber  in  these  old  growth  forests.  The  federation 
opposed  such  attempts  because  they  would  have  wiped  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  the  timber  and  lumber  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federation  supported  legislation  that  protected 
ancient  forests  and  industry  jobs  through  administrative  process  changes 
at  the  federal  level.  The  bills,  which  also  would  have  provided  economic 
I  adjustment  for  jobless  and  displaced  workers,  did  not  reach  the  floor. 
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In  1993,  President  Clinton  established  a  group  representing  the  wide 
range  of  interests  in  the  controversy  to  find  a  balanced  policy.  In  July, 
the  president  announced  the  so-called  "Option  9"  plan  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Strongly  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  plan  could  cost  more 
than  80,000  timber-product  related  jobs,  cut  forest  harvests  by  some  80 
percent  and  devastate  the  region's  economy  and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  working  people  and  their  families.  The  AFL-CIO  began  work  with 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1993  to  develop  legislation  to  halt  "Option  9" 
and  to  generate  a  more  comprehensive  and  fair  solution  to  the  problem. 

Indoor  Air  Quality  —  To  address  the  growing  concerns  of  office 
workers,  the  AFL-CIO  supported  legislation  in  the  102nd  Congress  that 
would  have  set  standards  and  regulations  for  indoor  air  quality  and  pro- 
tected workers  from  such  problems  as  "sick  building"  syndrome.  The 
legislation  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  never  approved  by  any  of  the  three 
House  committees  to  which  it  was  referred.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  current  Congress. 

Health  and  Disability 

Health  Care  Reform  —  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  federation 
lobbied  extensively  to  prevent  incremental  approaches  to  the  issue  of 
health  care  reform.  Specifically,  the  AFL-CIO  opposed  bills  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that  would  have  changed  some  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  insurance  companies  sell  coverage  to  small 
employer  groups.  These  bills  did  not  address  costs  or  access  and  would 
have  ended  up  causing  more  harm  than  good.  These  provisions  were  at- 
tached by  the  Senate  to  the  1992  Urban  Aid/Tax  bill,  but  were  dropped 
in  conference. 

The  Clinton  administration's  priority  on  health  care  reform  is  an  en- 
couraging sign.  The  President's  Health  Care  Task  Force,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  is  formulating  its  proposals 
and  the  details  of  this  package  were  expected  to  be  announced  by  the 
president  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

Product  Liability  —  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
tinued to  oppose  efforts  to  make  it  far  more  difficult  for  workers  and 
consumers  injured  by  defective  products  to  exercise  their  rights.  Legisla- 
tion died  in  the  Senate  when  its  supporters  failed  to  muster  the  necessary 
60  votes  to  invoke  cloture  and  defeat  a  filibuster. 

"Gag  Rule"  —  During  consideration  of  the  Fiscal  1992  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education  Appropriations  bill,  the  AFL- 
CIO  supported  language  designed  to  prevent  the  Bush  administration 
from  implementing  regulations  prohibiting  government  or  government- 
funded  clinics  from  informing  and  counseling  patients  about  legally- 
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available  medical  options,  including  abortion.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  on  the  re-authorization  of  family  planning 
programs.  Both  vetoes  were  sustained  and  the  language  was  removed. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  acts,  President  Clinton  issued  a  directive  over- 
turning the  Bush  administration's  prohibition  on  such  counseling. 

Black  Lung  Reform  —  The  federation  supported  legislation  during 
the  102nd  Congress  to  streamline  the  process  for  black  lung  claimants 
and  to  improve  the  program.  The  House  passed  the  bill,  but  it  never 
made  it  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Mine  Workers'  Retiree  Health  —  The  overall  energy  bill,  approved 
by  the  102nd  Congress  and  signed  into  law,  included  a  financing  formula 
designed  to  help  the  Mine  Workers  Health  Benefit  Fund  continue  cover- 
age for  some  120,000  retired  miners.  The  AFL-CIO  actively  supported 
the  inclusion  and  enactment  of  this  provision. 

Seafood  Inspection  —  The  federation  supported  legislation  introduced 
in  the  102nd  Congress  to  establish  the  first  national  seafood  inspection 
program,  along  the  lines  of  meat  and  poultry  inspections.  The  bill  also 
included  whistleblower  protections  for  workers  who  spoke  out  about  indus- 
try abuses  and  violations.  The  bill  was  referred  to  committee  where  hearings 
were  held.  Similar  legislation  will  be  introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

Education 

Higher  Education  Re-Authorization  —  The  AFL-CIO  supported 
legislation  passed  by  the  102nd  Congress  and  signed  into  law  that  pro- 
vided a  five-year  re-authorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
which  governs  the  various  federal  grant  and  loan  programs  for  post- 
secondary  students. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  —  In  an  effort  to  establish  a 
series  of  programs  designed  to  improve  the  skills  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary students,  the  AFL-CIO  supported  a  comprehensive  bill  in  the 
102nd  Congress  that  would  have  achieved  those  goals  as  well  as  offering 
an  approach  to  improved  learning  among  our  nation's  children.  While  the 
legislation  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  conference  report  was 
effectively  killed  in  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  currently  supporting  legislation  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  103rd  Congress  that  addresses  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  skills. 

High  Skills  Learning  —  Legislation  was  introduced  in  1992  with 
AFL-CIO  support  that  would  have  established  a  group  of  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  high  skills  and  technology  training  for  students  and 
workers.  The  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee. 
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Job  Training  (JTPA)  —  Congress  amended  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  with  the  support  of  the  federation.  The  bill  was  signed  into 
law  in  1992  and  vastly  improves  the  delivery  of  services  to  hard-to-serve 
youths  and  adults.  The  AFL-CIO  will  be  actively  involved  in  the  Clinton 
administration's  attempts  to  seek  congressional  approval  of  National  Ser- 
vice legislation,  as  well  as  its  goals  to  re-vitalize  our  nation's  system  of 
worker  training  and  skills  development  programs. 

Welfare 

Housing  —  The  federation  continued  its  advocacy  for  housing  assis- 
tance programs  by  supporting  legislation  passed  and  signed  into  law  dur- 
ing the  102nd  Congress  that  re-authorized  the  federal  housing  program 
for  two  years,  expanded  the  stock  of  affordable  housing  and  established 
new  housing  initiatives. 

General  Government 

Voter  Registration  ("Motor  Voter")  —  For  many  years,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  advocated  legislation  that  would  streamline  voter  registration  for 
federal  elections  by  allowing  eligible  citizens  to  register  to  vote  when  ap- 
plying for  or  renewing  a  driver's  license  and  at  various  other  government 
agencies  and  through  the  mail.  This  legislation  was  passed  by  the  102nd 
Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush.  The  veto  could  not  be 
overridden. 

However  in  1993,  Congress  again  passed  this  important  legislation. 
The  conference  report  overcame  a  Senate  Republican  filibuster  and  was 
approved.  President  Clinton  signed  it  into  law. 

Revenue  Foregone  —  This  important  program,  which  provides  re- 
duced postal  rates  for  non-profit  organizations,  has  been  the  subject  of 
increased  attacks  as  budget  cutters  scramble  for  ways  to  reduce  the  fed- 
eral budget  shortfalls.  The  federation  continues  in  its  efforts  to  protect 
the  program  from  unreasonable  attacks  and,  in  fact,  has  worked  to  lessen 
the  impact  in  both  the  102nd  and  103rd  Congresses. 

Voting  Rights/Language  Assistance  —  In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  sup- 
ported legislation  that  extended  and  improved  the  language  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  Hispanics  and  Asian  American, 
Native  American  and  Alaskan  Native  non-English  speaking  citizens.  The 
legislation  passed  and  was  signed  into  law. 

Campaign  Finance  Reform  —  Misguided  legislation,  opposed  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  continues  to  surface  in  Congress  under  the  guise  of  federal 
campaign  finance  reform.  At  the  center  of  these  efforts  are  restrictions  or 
outright  bans  on  political  action  committees.  Such  a  ban  would  exclude 
working  men  and  women  from  coming  together  to  offset  the  influence  of 
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wealthy  campaign  contributors.  A  campaign  finance  reform  bill  was  ve- 
toed in  1992,  but  has  now  reappeared  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

On  June  17,  1993  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  that  maintains  the  high  in- 
dividual contribution  limits  for  wealthy  donors.  It  also  prohibits  dona- 
tions from  all  PACs,  making  illegal  the  $5  and  $10  donations  working 
men  and  women  make  through  their  union  PACS. 

The  House  has  yet  to  act  on  its  version  of  the  legislation.  The  AFL- 
CIO  will  continue  to  oppose  this  legislation  while  seeking  to  ensure  that 
meaningful  campaign  finance  reform  contains  protections  for  working 
men  and  women  and  their  ability  to  participate  in  this  process. 

LM-2/LM-3  Reporting  Requirements  —  The  Fiscal  1993  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  Appropriations  bill  prohibited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  implementing  burdensome  and  costly  new  regula- 
tions governing  union  financial  reporting  requirements  on  LM-2  and 
LM-3  disclosure  forms.  Anti-worker  senators  waged  a  successful  filibus- 
ter against  the  bill.  President  Clinton  ordered  the  new  regulations  sus- 
pended for  one  year  while  the  department  studied  its  options. 

D.C.  Statehood  —  The  federation  supports  legislation  that  would 
grant  statehood  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

Civil  Rights 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  —  The  AFL-CIO  supported  legislation  to 
repair  the  serious  damage  of  a  series  of  1989  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
which  scaled  back  legal  remedies  for  victims  of  racial  and  sexual  job 
discrimination.  Vetoed  by  President  Bush  in  the  previous  Congress,  the 
legislation  was  passed  again  in  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1991 
and  Bush,  realizing  he  didn't  have  the  support  for  another  veto  fight, 
signed  the  legislation. 

Equal  Remedies  —  The  AFL-CIO  actively  promoted  legislation  in  the 
102nd  Congress  that  would  have  removed  the  monetary  cap  on  damages  for 
victims  of  intentional  workplace  discrimination.  The  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  but  never  received  floor  consideration. 

Justice  for  Wards  Cove  Workers  —  Legislation  was  introduced  in 
the  102nd  Congress  that  would  delete  a  provision  from  the  1991  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  exempts  litigation  affecting  the  Wards  Cove  Packing 
Co.,  an  Alaskan  cannery,  from  the  anti-discrimination  standards  in  the 
Act.  The  legislation  was  reported  by  committees  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
but  was  never  considered  on  the  floor  of  either  chamber.  Legislation,  backed 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  has  been  re-introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress. 
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Foreign  Affairs 

International  Worker  Rights  —  The  Fiscal  1993  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment funds  for  projects  which  contribute  to  the  violation  of  interna- 
tional workers  rights.  The  bill  passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  was 
signed  into  law. 

Visitors  Exchange  Program  —  The  Fiscal  1993  Commerce,  Justice 
and  State  Appropriations  bill  was  accompanied  by  report  language  sup- 
porting the  continuation  of  the  AFL-CIO  visitor  and  exchange  program 
for  international  trade  unionists  in  an  effort  to  promote  democratic  trade 
unions  worldwide.  The  Congress  approved  this  legislation  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  with  this  language  intact. 

Cuban  Democracy  Act  —  While  the  AFL-CIO  supported  the  general 
goals  outlined  in  this  legislation,  it  opposed  provisions  banning  any  ship 
which  had  traded  with  Cuba  from  entering  any  U.S.  port  for  six  months. 
This  would  have  created  unemployment  for  longshoremen  and  dock 
workers.  The  act  was  adopted  as  part  of  another  bill. 

Foreign  Aid-National  Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED)  —  For 
many  years,  NED  has  played  a  vital  and  important  role  in  assisting  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  It  also  provides  funding  to 
the  AFL-CIO' s  international  institutes  to  aid  in  the  development  of  free 
trade  unions  worldwide. 

The  102nd  Congress  approved  legislation  reauthorizing  NED  for  two 
years,  through  Fiscal  1993.  In  the  summer  of  1993,  the  House  stripped 
the  1994-95  funding  for  NED  from  the  authorization.  However,  NED  was  ex- 
pected to  be  restored  by  the  Senate  and  included  in  the  conference  report. 

Foreign  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  —  The  AFL-CIO  continued  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  provide  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  republics  and  the  federa- 
tion specifically  endorsed  legislation  during  the  102nd  Congress  that 
provided  aid  to  non-governmental  organizations  such  as  trade  unions,  po- 
litical parties,  civic  associations,  and  the  free  media.  This  legislation 
passed  the  Congress  and  was  signed  into  law. 

Legislative  Action  Programs 

Issue  Campaigns  —  The  AFL-CIO  is  currently  devoting  significant 
amounts  of  staff  and  resources  to  the  continuing  campaigns  for  Work- 
place Fairness,  NAFTA,  health  care  reform  and  OSHA  Reform.  Materi- 
als on  all  of  these  issues  are  developed  and  distributed  to  the  field  on  a 
continuing  basis.  These  include  sample  letters  to  members  of  Congress 
and  the  media,  petitions,  fact  sheets,  public  opinion  data,  camera-ready 
art  work,  videos  and  issue  bulletins. 
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The  Department  of  Legislation  is  currently  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Information  on  a  daily  informational  fax  that  is 
distributed  to  all  international  unions,  regional  offices,  state  federations, 
and  larger  central  labor  councils  providing  them  with  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  these  issues. 

Legislative  Action  Committees  —  The  Department  of  Legislation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  and 
COPE,  has  been  extremely  successful  in  expanding  its  Legislative  Action 
Committee  program.  Participation  in  the  LAC  program  has  been  very 
high,  committees  in  118  congressional  districts.  In  anticipation  of  a  vig- 
orous and  contentious  campaign  on  health  care  reform,  the  department 
plans  to  expand  this  program  into  another  30-40  congressional  districts  to 
assist  local  trade  union  activists  to  organize  into  structured  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  their  members  of  Congress. 

Report  on  Key  State  Legislation 

After  almost  three  years  of  revenue  shortfalls  and  budget  cutbacks  that 
reeled  from  the  effects  of  the  Bush  recession,  fiscal  issues  continued  to 
dominate  the  1992-93  state  legislative  agenda. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  crisis  and  declining  tax  revenues,  education 
reform  and  health  care  joined  the  list  of  priority  concerns  within  State- 
houses  throughout  the  nation. 

The  year  1993  began  with  bleak  state  revenue  forecasts,  but  a  March 
survey  by  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislators  found  that  37 
states  were  reporting  revenue  collections  at  or  above  levels  on  which 
their  budgets  were  predicated.  Many  states  were  also  expecting  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  either  stabilize  or  decline  at  a  rate  slower  than  ear- 
lier projected.  By  May,  39  states  were  forecasting  their  economies 
would  experience  slow  to  moderate  growth.  If  these  projections  hold 
and  revenue  collections  improve,  the  states  could  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  increasing  revenue  estimates  for  their  1994  budgets. 

As  the  states  contend  with  these  budget  problems,  there  have  also 
been  pressures  to  undermine  state  prevailing  wage  laws  and  to  privatize  tra- 
ditional public  services.  Few  of  these  attacks  on  job  and  wage  protections 
have  been  successful.  However,  public  employees  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  budget  problems  and  have  faced  layoffs  and  contract  concessions. 

In  education,  the  key  issue  is  adequate  funding  for  secondary  and 
higher  education,  with  states  seeking  funding  mechanisms  to  supplement 
or  replace  diminishing  local  property  taxes.  More  than  20  states  were 
involved  in  litigation  regarding  school  finance  in  1993.  Depending  on 
the  outcomes,  legislatures  may  be  forced  to  supply  even  greater  funding 
for  education,  the  largest  single  category  of  budget  outlays  for  state  gov- 
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ernments.  Proposals  on  school  vouchers  and  school  "choice"  have  also 
been  raised  in  a  number  of  states. 

In  health  care,  state  budgets  are  affected  by  the  explosive  growth  in 
Medicaid  expenditures  which  have  been  increased  15  percent  annually 
for  the  last  three  years.  Medicaid  absorbs  more  than  12  percent  of  all 
state  general  funds  and  at  least  1 1  states  expect  Medicaid  spending  to  in- 
crease by  about  20  percent  in  fiscal  1993.  Funds  needed  for  this  pro- 
gram have  caused  sharp  reductions  for  other  state  efforts. 

Health  care  cost  containment  is  essential  to  controlling  Medicaid  costs 
as  well  as  health  care  access  and  is  a  priority  for  the  states  in  1993.  Some 
35  states  are  already  at  work  on  state  solutions  to  this  concern. 

Besides  these  major  issues,  the  states  are  also  considering  other 
workers'  rights  legislation.  The  report  which  follows  summarizes  a 
number  of  those  issues. 

Union  Security 

Since  1992,  state  level  activity  on  right-to-work  legislation  eased  dra- 
matically. Although  this  anti-union  measure  was  introduced  in  more  than 
12  states,  each  of  those  states  rejected  it.  Bills  were  resoundingly  de- 
feated in  the  Republican  controlled  New  Hampshire  Senate  and  House, 
as  well  as  in  the  Democratic-majority  Montana  Senate.  Colorado  law- 
makers narrowly  rejected  a  right-to-work  measure  by  a  single  vote  in 
both  chambers  of  the  GOP  dominated  legislature.  Meanwhile,  right-to- 
work  bills  in  Michigan,  Oklahoma  and  Rhode  Island  were  defeated  in 
committee.  A  Virginia  proposal  to  enact  right-to-work  provisions 
through  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  also  was  defeated. 

To  counter  these  National  Right-To- Work  Committee  (NRTWC)  cam- 
paigns, in  1992  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  authorized  state  federa- 
tions in  right-to-work  states  to  undertake  "fair  share"  legislative 
initiatives.  Such  proposals  would  require  non-dues  paying  workers  at 
workplaces  under  union  contracts  to  pay  a  representation,  service  or 
agency  fee  to  the  local  union  for  grievance  representation  and  other  col- 
lective bargaining  services. 

The  Council  adopted  this  pro-active  strategy  for  three  reasons:  to  give 
some  financial  relief  to  hard  pressed  local  unions  which  face  the  significant 
costs  of  having  to  represent  "free  riders";  the  unlikelihood  of  repeal  in  the 
21  right-to-work  states;  and  to  force  the  NRTWC  to  devote  significant  re- 
sources to  defending  existing  laws  instead  of  mounting  new  campaigns. 

North  Dakota  has  successfully  amended  its  right-to-work  law  to  in- 
clude a  fair  share  amendment.  In  1992  and  1993,  proposals  were  intro- 
duced in  12  states  —  Arizona,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Wyoming.   South  Dakota's  proposal  was  successful  in  the  state  legisla- 
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ture  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Republican  governor.  In  Wisconsin,  soon 
after  the  GOP  gained  a  majority  in  the  state  Senate  following  a  special 
election,  right-to-work  advocates  advanced  an  "unfair  share"  bill  to  fi- 
nancially cripple  local  unions  throughout  the  state  that  represent  public 
employees.  Besides  imposing  onerous  and  expensive  new  accounting  re- 
quirements on  all  unions  that  represent  public  employees,  the  bill  would 
automatically  reduce  the  amount  of  dues  payments.  The  bill  is  before  a 
state  Senate  committee. 

Workers  Compensation 

The  workers'  compensation  program  is  the  among  the  most  difficult 
and  contentious  labor  issues  before  state  legislatures. 

Increasingly  workers'  compensation  is  portrayed  as  an  impediment  to 
the  states'  "business  climate."  Rather  than  improving  the  sytem,  the  trend 
in  most  state  legislatures  is  to  reverse  the  gains  made  since  the  1970s. 

State  AFL-CIOs  and  affiliates,  working  with  the  federation,  monitor  state 
legislative  efforts  to  derail  campaigns  to  gut  the  program  and  press  for  im- 
provements in  benefits  and  compensability  definitions  for  injured  workers.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  this  issue  can  be  found  under  worker  protec- 
tions on  page  214  of  this  report. 

Collective  Bargaining  for  Public  Employees 

Legislation  to  authorize  bargaining  rights  for  public  employees  was 
shelved  in  several  key  states  due  to  ongoing  fiscal  pressures.  In  Mis- 
souri, comprehensive  legislation  covering  state  and  local  government 
workers  was  reported  from  a  House  committee  but  failed  to  receive  floor 
consideration. 

In  Washington,  a  labor-backed  bargaining  rights  proposal  collided 
with  a  proposal  from  the  governor  which  tied  the  issue  to  lifting  state  re- 
strictions on  contracting  out  and  major  civil  service  reforms.  The  bar- 
gaining and  privatization  issues  were  held  over  for  further  study  while 
the  governor's  civil  service  reforms  were  significantly  watered  down  be- 
fore passage. 

Legislation  in  West  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  died  in  committee. 

In  New  Mexico,  a  proposal  to  undermine  the  two-year-old  state  bar- 
gaining law  by  requiring  public  negotiations  and  grievances  proceedings 
I  was  defeated.  However,  the  state  Public  Employees  Relations  Board 
ruled  that  local  bargaining  ordinances  passed  with  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  soon-to-be  effective  State  public  employee  collective  bargaining  law 
are  legal.  Several  unions  are  considering  a  legal  challenge  to  the  ruling. 
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Picketing  rights 

Over  the  past  three  years,  some  30  states  have  enacted  anti-stalking 
legislation  in  response  to  a  series  of  well-published  cases  where  criminal 
assailants  repeatedly  followed,  harassed,  or  threatened  their  victims,  usu- 
ally women,  prior  to  a  deadly  assault.  The  stalking  laws  vary  consider- 
ably. Some  statutes  are  narrowly  drafted  and  aimed  at  only  those 
individuals  who  make  credible  threats  of  harm.  Others  prohibit  any  re- 
peated, unwelcome  contact,  regardless  of  potential  threat.  Fears  have 
been  raised  that  such  vague  statutes  may  be  misdirected  to  punish  non- 
threatening  or  even  constitutionally  protected  activities  such  as  picketing. 

In  late  1992,  these  fears  became  a  reality.  In  Connecticut,  a  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  representative  who  was  following  goods  being  trans- 
ported by  the  company  owner  in  and  out  of  a  struck  factory  was  arrested 
under  the  state's  anti-stalking  law.  As  a  result,  an  amendment  specific- 
ally exempting  legitimate  labor  union  activity  was  introduced  in  Connect- 
icut. A  similar  arrest  of  a  Teamster  official  occurred  in  New  York  under 
that  state's  stalking  law. 

With  numerous  state  and  local  jurisdictions  considering  similar  legisla- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO  has  provided  state  and  local  labor  councils  with  ex- 
emption language  to  be  included  in  pending  or  enacted  legislation  to 
protect  "...conduct  by  a  party  to  a  labor  dispute  in  furtherance  of  labor 
or  management  objectives  in  that  dispute."  Several  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  now  adopted  such  protections. 

Strikebreakers 

Several  states  have  considered  legislation  similar  to  pending  federal 
measures  to  ban  the  use  of  strikebreakers.  Hawaii  has  passed  legislation 
banning  strikebreakers.  In  Wisconsin,  the  legislation  was  vetoed.  In 
Minnesota,  an  anti-strikebreaker  law  was  first  declared  unconstitutional 
by  a  local  court  but  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  A  federal  court 
challenge  is  expected. 

Federal  legislation  is  pending  and  state  action  that  directly  proscribes 
the  use  of  permanent  replacements  is  likely  to  run  afoul  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  federal  pre-emption  rights.  Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO 
has  encouraged  its  state  federations  to  delay  action  on  state  anti-strike- 
breaker legislation. 

Worker  Privacy 

Despite  federal  legislation  in  the  late  1980s  to  ban  the  use  of  nearly 
all  job-related  lie  detector  tests,  employers  continue  to  find  new  ways  to 
harass  American  workers.  Drug  testing,  electronic  surveillance,  tele- 
phone monitoring,  psychological  and  genetic  pre-screening  are  but  a  few 
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examples  of  the  assault  on  workplace  privacy.  Now  employers  are  try- 
ing to  regulate  the  off-site  conduct  of  workers  relating  to  such  activities 
as  diet,  smoking  or  drinking  under  the  guise  of  containing  health  costs. 
State  legislatures,  however,  are  standing  firm,  with  28  states  taking  action 
to  prevent  such  employer  control. 

Laws  enacted  by  these  states  prohibit  to  varying  degrees  an 
employer's  regulation  of  workers'  off-duty  activities.  Although  initially 
pushed  by  the  tobacco  industry,  several  state  labor  federations  have 
joined  lobbying  efforts  to  expand  coverage  to  other  lawful  products  and 
activities.  For  example,  Missouri  bars  discrimination  based  on  alcohol  or 
tobacco  use.  Nevada,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin 
prohibit  discrimination  based  on  the  use  of  any  lawful  product.  The 
broader  Colorado  and  North  Dakota  laws  cover  all  off  premise  legal  con- 
duct. New  York  prohibits  discrimination  based  on  political  activities, 
legal  recreational  activities  and  membership  in  a  labor  union. 

On  a  related  privacy  issue  —  genetic  testing  —  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
joined  Oregon  in  1992  in  banning  such  tests  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Genetic  testing  is  used  increasingly  by  employers,  in  pre-hire  job 
screening  to  deny  workers  employment  opportunities  when  they  have  a 
"genetic  pre-disposition"  to  certain  health  conditions. 

Prison  Labor 

The  use  of  prison  labor  continues  to  be  a  problem  in  many  states. 
Some  20  states  now  permit  the  use  of  convict  labor  in  private  sector  ac- 
tivities related  to  interstate  commerce.  In  many  prisons  today,  inmates 
are  working  at  private  sector  jobs  that  once  belonged  to  workers  outside 
the  prison  walls.  Convicts  are  now  doing  data  entry,  telemarketing, 
warehousing,  typesetting,  printing,  construction,  telecommunications  and 
manufacturing.  Recently,  legislation  was  introduced  in  Alabama  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Corrections  to  enter  in  private  sector  agreements  for 
"rehabilitation"  programs  that  would  pay  substandard  wages,  no  benefits 
or  workers'  compensation. 

Meanwhile,  state  officials  are  ignoring  the  California  law  that  requires 
the  Department  of  Corrections  to  consult  with  unions  representing  af- 
fected workers  before  it  hires  convicts.  Some  states  are  considering  the 
reversal  of  existing  policy  after  complaints  from  unions,  local  govern- 
ments and  businesses.  Ohio,  for  example,  is  considering  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Department  of  Corrections  authority  to  seek  employment  for 
i  prisoners  in  private  industry  and  agriculture.  New  York  has  held  hear- 
I  ings  to  explore  other  avenues  of  rehabilitation  for  prisoners  rather  than 
displacing  private  sector  workers. 
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Whistle  Blower  Protection 


Legislation  to  protect  workers  who  report  employer  violations  of  local, 
state  or  federal  laws  from  discharge  or  retaliation  has  been  adopted  in  at 
least  eight  states.  North  Carolina's  statute  authorizes  the  payment  of 
lost  wages  and  other  economic  losses  in  cases  of  willful  violations.  New 
Hampshire's  law  authorizes  the  award  of  back  pay  in  addition  to  rein- 
statement. 

California  has  amended  its  statute  to  include  public  as  well  as  private 
employees.  Utah's  law  stipulates  that  protection  apply  to  good  faith  re- 
porting to  the  state  auditor.  Washington  amended  its  law  by  classifying 
retaliation  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  the  state's  anti-discrimination 
statute.  Other  states  with  whistleblower  protection  laws  include  Rhode  Is- 
land, Florida  and  Alaska. 

Child  Labor  Law  Reform 

A  major  trend  to  reform  state  child  labor  laws  has  evolved  over  the 
last  two  years  following  widespread  media  accounts  of  alarming  in- 
creases in  violations  of  federal  and  state  child  labor  laws  and  reports  of 
serious  work  injuries  and  even  death  among  young  workers. 

In  the  past  two  years,  15  states  took  action  to  improve  their  child  i 
labor  laws.  Since  1991,  statutory  or  regulatory  improvements  in  existing  i 
state  laws  were  enacted  in  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  j 
Virginia  and  Washington.  In  1992,  broad  child  labor  law  reform  bills  i 
were  approved  in  Indiana,  Maine  and  New  York. 

Minimum  Wage 

The  increase  in  the  federal  minimum  wage  to  $4.25  an  hour  has 
meant  less  state  activity  since  1991.  However,  rates  did  go  up  in  seven 
states  —  Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  —  because  of  provisions  in  earlier  legislation. 

Presently,  25  states  have  rates  equal  to  the  current  federal  rate.  Seven 
states  —  Alaska,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  j 
Rhode  Island  —  along  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands,  now  have  higher  minimum  wage  rates  than  the  federal  law. . 
Hawaii's  rate  of  $5.25  an  hour  is  the  highest.  Three  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  increases  scheduled  over  the  next  year.  Arkansas 
moved  its  rate  to  $4.15  on  August  1,  1993  with  an  increase  to  $4.45  ef- 
fective July  1,  1994. 

California  recently  adopted  an  increase  subject  to  approval  by  the 
commission  that  would  bring  its  minimum  rate  to  $4.50  as  of  January  1, 
1994.  The  State  of  Washington  is  scheduled  to  increase  its  rate  to  $4.90 
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on  January  1,  1994.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  indexed  its  minimum 
rate  to  $1.00  above  the  federal  rate,  effective  October  1,  1993.  New 
York  is  considering  legislation  to  raise  its  minimum  wage  to  $5.35  in 
April  1994  and  $6.00  in  1995. 

Family  and  Medical  Leave 

While  awaiting  federal  action  on  family  and  medical  leave,  many 
states  took  action  and  passed  comprehensive  measures.  Some  23  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  had  passed  comprehensive 
family  leave  laws  by  the  time  the  federal  law  was  signed.  In  1987, 
Rhode  Island  became  the  first  state  to  pass  a  family  leave  law  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  Connecticut,  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Six 
other  states  —  Alaska,  Illinois,  Maryland,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and 
West  Virginia  —  have  similar  laws  covering  public  employees  only. 

The  new  federal  law  does  not  preempt  state  programs  which  offer  bet- 
ter protections  and  several  states  and  localities  already  exceed  federal 
minimum  stnadards.  While  the  federal  law  requires  employers  of  50  or 
more  to  grant  up  to  12  weeks'  unpaid  leave  for  family  medical  needs, 
laws  in  Maine  and  Oregon  cover  employers  with  25  or  more  workers 
while  Minnesota's  statute  covers  any  business  with  21  or  more  employ- 
ees. Alaska's  law  affects  only  public  employees  and  grants  leave  to 
workers  employed  17  and  one-half  hours  per  week  for  six  months.  The 
statute  also  covers  workplaces  with  21  or  more  employees  and  grants  up 
to  18  weeks'  unpaid  leave  in  a  24-month  period.  The  District  of 
Columbia's  law,  effective  in  1994,  will  cover  employers  of  20  or  more 
persons  and  defines  a  qualified  employee  as  one  working  at  least  1000 
hours  in  a  12-month  period.  Vermont's  law  appears  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive, covering  employers  with  10  or  more  workers  for  maternity  leave 
and  employers  of  15  or  more  for  medical  leave. 

Health  Care  Reform  Initiatives 

Many  governors  and  state  legislators  have  launched  state-based  health 
reform  initiatives.  However,  most  of  these  state  proposals  string  together 
a  few  pieces  of  conservative  reform  initiatives,  falling  far  short  of  the 
federation's  fundamental  reform  principles.  Some  specific  areas  of  con- 
cern include: 

•  Delivery  system  redesign,  with  some  states  proposing  purchasing 
pools  in  which  participation  is  mandatory  for  some  groups  of  indi- 
viduals —  such  as  public  employees  and  Medicaid  receipients  — 
and  not  for  others.  State  funds  will  end  up  absorbing  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  high-risk  individuals  without  being  able  to  distribute 
the  cost  among  the  entire  population.   Another  problem  is  that  pro- 
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viders  will  attempt  to  offset  any  discounts  which  are  negotiated  with 
the  state  pool,  further  perpetuating  cost  shifting. 

•  Access,  with  some  states  placing  the  mandate  to  buy  insurance  on 
the  individual  without  requiring  employers  to  contribute  and  provide 
individuals  with  necessary  resources.  Other  states  are  either  doing 
nothing  for  the  uninsured  or  are  extending  a  public  insurance  option 
with  prohibitively  high  cost-sharing  provisions. 

•  Choice  of  providers,  as  some  states  have  proposed  forcing  benefici- 
aries of  public  programs  into  health  maintenance  organizations  or  are 
attempting  to  restrict  choice  for  public  employees. 

•  Integration  of  workers'  compensation  with  many  state  plans  likely 
to  subject  injured  workers  to  copayments  and  cost  sharing  and  limit 
their  choice  of  providers. 

•  Cost  control,  with  most  state  relying  on  negotiations  with  providers 
and  competition  in  the  marketplace  to  contain  costs,  or  hopes  of  vol- 
untary costa  containment  by  providers. 

•  Financing  strategies  which  rely  on  widely  inflated  expected  savings 
from  reforms  in  the  health  care  delivery  system  to  finance  care. 

Con  Con 

This  year  has  seen  a  rebirth  of  a  favorite  pet  project  of  right-wing 
anti-tax  groups  —  the  Constitutional  Convention  or  "Con  Con"  cam- 
paign. Campaigns  were  launched  in  Michigan,  Montana  and  New  Jersey 
legislatures  to  have  these  states  support  a  call  for  a  federal  Constitutional 
Convention  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Con  Con  was  approved  by  32 
of  the  constitutionally  required  34  legislatures.  A  labor-led  counter  of- 
fensive from  1985  to  1990  resulted  in  votes  to  rescind  Con  Con  by  foui 
legislatures  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Nevada. 

Since  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  silent  on  many  issues  regarding  the 
never  used  convention  process,  a  question  remains  about  the  shelf  life  o) 
the  remaining  28  petitions,  some  of  which  date  back  to  1975.  Anti-ta> 
groups  led  by  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  (NTU)  and  the  Nationa 
Tax  Limitation  Committee  (NTLC)  advance  the  theory  that  these  Coi 
Con  petitions  are  timeless  and  that  the  four  state  rescissions  are  invalid. 

In  1993,  right-wing  groups  targeted  Michigan,  Montana  and  New  Jer 
sey  because  legislative  control  had  shifted  dramatically  in  the  last  tw< 
state  elections.  However,  Republican  legislators  did  not  anticipate  pres 
sure  from  some  vocal  conservative  groups  which  oppose  Con  Con  — 
such  as  Phyllis  Schlafly's  Eagle  Forum  and  the  John  Birch  Society 
Their  grassroots  tactics  are  giving  the  GOP  state  legislative  leaders  politi 
cal  ulcers  over  this  issue. 
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Con  Con  was  approved  on  a  party  line  vote  in  Michigan's  GOP  con- 
trolled Senate  committee,  but  was  sent  back  to  committee  from  the  floor. 
In  New  Jersey,  the  Republican  controlled  Assembly  passed  the  bill  last 
year,  but  action  in  the  Senate  —  also  controlled  by  the  GOP  —  stalled 
in  committee.  In  Montana,  Con  Con  was  killed  by  an  overwhelming  17- 
1  House  committee  vote. 

Term  Limits 

Fourteen  states  passed  ballot  initiatives  in  1992  imposing  limitations 
on  the  number  of  terms  that  can  be  served  by  members  of  their  state 
legislature.  These  states  are:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Voters  in  cities  and  towns  also  are  enacting  similar  limitations  for 
their  elected  officials.  In  the  legislative  arena,  New  Hampshire  —  with 
the  largest  "citizen"  legislature  in  the  nation  —  and  New  Jersey  actively 
considered  bills  to  impose  limits.  Both  they  were  rejected  by  the  Repub- 
lican controlled  legislatures. 
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Section  6 


The  National  Economy 


The  Economic  Situation 

The  U.S.  economy's  weak  growth  in  production  has  produced  meager 
job  growth  since  the  bottom  of  the  recession  in  1990. 

After  the  economy  declined  in  late  1990  and  early  1991,  the  total  of 
goods  and  services  produced  by  the  domestic  economy  (GDP)  grew  by  a 
disappointing  2.1  percent  in  1992.  After  growing  more  strongly  in  the 
second  half  of  1992,  GDP  adjusted  for  inflation  inched  ahead  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1993. 

The  greatest  damage  to  the  economy  in  early  1993  was  due  to  a 
worsening  trade  deficit  as  imports  soared  and  exports  showed  weak 
growth.  Consumers,  sensing  that  the  economy  is  still  in  trouble,  re- 
trenched in  the  January-March  period.  The  drop  in  military  goods  pro- 
duction continued  to  be  a  source  of  job  loss  and  floods  in  the  midwest 
added  economic  disruption. 

Layoffs  Amid  Recovery 

Although  supposedly  in  a  recovery  phase,  construction  has  not  snapped 
back  from  the  past  decline  in  activity.  Lower  interest  rates  have  not  been 
able  to  spark  construction  or  investment  decisively  enough  to  lead  the  econ- 
omy out  of  recession.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  loss  of 
worker  buying  power,  continued  fear  of  layoffs,  past  overbuilding,  weakness 
in  the  financial  sector,  heavy  debt  burdens  and  lack  of  consumer  confidence. 

The  downsizing  of  defense  spending  has  hit  employment  in  defense- 
related  industries.  Thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost  through  base  clos- 
ings and  many  more  will  be  lost  over  the  next  three  years. 

Major  companies  have  been  announcing  restructurings  and  mass  lay- 
offs. Sears  announced  in  January  its  plans  to  lay  off  50,000  workers 
IBM  will  cut  its  work  force  by  25,000  in  1993  and  aircraft  and  part? 
manufacturers  will  lay  off  43,000  people. 

Many  companies  have  set  smaller,  though  significant,  layoffs  even  ir1 
the  midst  of  so-called  recovery.  These  firings  undercut  jobs  and  con- 
sumer confidence  and  demand,  suggesting  the  economy  is  by  no  mean? 
firmly  on  a  path  of  vigorous  growth. 

This  has  been  called  a  jobless  recovery  and  rightly  so.  In  28  monthf 
after  the  recession  officially  ended  in  March  1991,  the  economy  producec 
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1.9  million  additional  jobs.  Past  rebounds  have  been  stronger.  There  were 
6.3  million  more  jobs  28  months  following  the  1975  recession  and  more 
than  8.1  million  jobs  created  following  the  1982  recession. 

After  more  than  three  years,  the  economy  has  gained  only  300,000 
jobs  above  the  pre-recession  level  of  June  1990.  That  means  three  years 
with  no  economic  growth.  Also,  job  shifts  have  occurred  with  losses  of 
high-paying  jobs  and  increases  in  lower-paying  service  jobs. 

Productivity  gains  since  the  bottom  of  the  recession  in  1990  has  not  trans- 
lated into  higher  wages  for  workers.  Real  worker  buying  power  has  dropped 
as  worker  earnings  have  lagged  behind  the  moderate  price  increases. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  worker  produces  more  value  than  workers 
in  any  other  country.  French  workers  were  close  in  1991,  producing  98 
percent  as  much  as  U.S.  workers.  West  Germany  was  at  90  percent  and 
Japan  was  much  further  behind  at  79  percent,  as  measured  in  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product  per  employed  person. 

The  total  hourly  compensation  of  U.S.  production  workers,  $16.17  in 
1992,  was  13th  in  the  world  compared  with  $25.94  in  Germany  and 
$17.02  in  Canada.  Japan's  rate  was  comparable  to  the  United  States  at 
$16.16  per  hour. 

Although  a  U.S.  economic  recovery  has  been  proclaimed,  the  high  un- 
employment and  human  hardship  continue.  Citizens  have  been  forced  to 
survive  on  lagging  levels  of  pay  or  to  seek  part-time  and  temporary  jobs, 
to  go  without  health  insurance,  and  to  see  a  future  of  nothing  other  than 
desperation,  lack  of  opportunity  and  failed  dreams. 

Executive  pay,  in  contrast,  rose  sharply  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s. 
,  Top  executives  increased  their  pay  56  percent  last  year  according  to 
Business  Week.  The  average  chief  executive  officer  of  a  large  firm 
earned  $3.8  million  in  1992,  as  much  as  the  average  pay  for  157  work- 
ers. The  average  CEO  earned  the  same  as  42  factory  workers  in  1980. 

Multinational  corporations  have  systematically  shipped  jobs  overseas  to 
i  low-wage  countries  as  American  workers  have  had  to  compete  for  available 
employment  with  ever-declining  pay  scales.  The  distribution  of  income  has 
become  increasingly  unfair,  with  the  wealthy  at  the  top  and  a  huge  number 
of  the  poor  —  many  working  at  full-time  jobs  —  at  the  bottom. 

The  stagnant  economy  prompted  the  AFL-CIO  last  year  to  urge  adop- 
!  tion  of  a  stimulus  program  in  the  range  of  $60  billion,  or  1  percent  of 
GDP,  to  put  people  to  work  and  to  make  essential  investments  in  infra- 
structure, housing  and  education,  as  well  as  to  sustain  state-local  services. 

The  1992  Election 

The  1992  national  election  was  about  jobs  and  fairness.  Twelve  years 
of  Reagan-Bush  policies  left  more  and  more  Americans  scrambling  for 
[jobs  and  for  their  share  of  the  nation's  productivity. 
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Labor  supported  candidate  Clinton,  based  on  the  Democratic 
candidate's  position  on  issues  important  to  working  people,  ranging  from 
permanent  replacement  of  striking  workers,  family  leave,  minimum  wage, 
job  creation,  tax  equity  and  trade. 

The  advent  of  the  Clinton  administration  has  provided  the  nation  the 
opportunity  for  change.  The  new  president  recommended  a  plan  for  over- 
all budget  deficit  reduction,  investment  for  future  growth  and  for  eco- 
nomic stimulus. 

While  the  administration's  stimulus  proposal  for  immediate  job  cre- 
ation was  derailed  by  a  Senate  filibuster,  there  remains  a  need  for  mea- 
sures to  kick-start  the  lagging  economy. 

There  is  a  full  agenda  of  needs  facing  America.  There  is  a  need  to 
put  people  to  work  in  well-paid,  full-time  jobs  with  adequate  benefits 
and  pensions.  The  nation  lacks  adequate  health  care.  Millions  lack  health 
insurance  coverage,  or  find  access  limited  or  the  costs  too  high. 

Regressive  tax  policies  and  unbalanced  economic  growth  have  danger- 
ously diminished  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  and  cities.  As  a  result,  fundamental  problems  —  education,  train- 
ing, civil  rights,  poverty,  housing,  environment,  public  safety,  transporta- 
tion and  the  like  —  have  been  allowed  to  fester.  The  disturbances  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1992  focused  national  attention  to  the  plight  of  neglected  cit- 
ies and  the  need  for  their  renewal. 

There  is  a  need  to  make  investments  in  infrastructure  and  in  industries 
important  to  the  nation's  future  and  to  international  competitiveness. 

The  trade  deficit  continues  to  be  a  major  drag  on  the  economy.The 
deficit  worsened  significantly  in  1992  and  early  1993,  following  some 
improvement  over  the  previous  four  years.  The  trade  deficit  rose  to  $85 
billion  in  1992,  up  from  $67  billion  the  year  before.  The  trade  deficit 
soared  in  the  first  four  months  of  1993.  The  $36  billion  registered  in 
January  through  April  of  1993  was  66  percent  higher  than  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1992. 

In  1993,  economic  growth  among  our  trading  partners,  such  as  Japan 
and  Germany,  is  expected  to  be  weaker  than  in  the  United  States,  result- 
ing in  less  demand  for  U.S.  exported  goods.  U.S.  economic  growth  is 
expected  to  be  in  the  3  percent  range,  while  only  1.3  percent  in  Japan, 
minus  1.3  in  Germany  and  1.4  in  Britain.  The  worsening  trade  deficit  re- 
flects the  changing  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and 
the  results  of  counterproductive  trade  policies  of  the  Bush  administration. 

The  federal  deficit  and  the  burgeoning  national  debt  hangs  over  the 
entire  economy.  During  the  1980s,  large  annual  shortfalls  in  revenue  bal- 
looned the  national  debt  from  less  than  $1  trillion  in  1980  to  $4  trillion 
in  1992.  President  Clinton's  budget  showed  an  estimated  annual  deficit 
of  $262  billion  for  fiscal  1994,  4.0  percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product, 
declining  to  $206  billion  or  2.7  percent  of  GDP  in  1997. 
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Jobs  and  Unemployment 

Unemployment  takes  a  terrible  human  toll  and  means  lost  output  for  the 
economy.  When  workers  are  jobless,  the  costs  of  unemployment  insurance, 
welfare  and  food  stamps  rise.  Tax  revenues  to  the  government  fall  when 
people  are  jobless,  thus  worsening  the  federal  deficit.  One  percentage  point 
higher  unemployment  in  1994  increases  the  deficit  by  $50  billion. 

The  lack  of  jobs  and  income  spells  disaster  for  many  families,  which 
are  not  able  to  put  bread  on  the  table,  to  send  their  children  to  college, 
to  afford  a  first  home  or  even  needed  medical  or  dental  care. 

By  July  1993  —  two  full  years  after  the  official  end  of  the  last  recession 
—  the  economy  had  produced  only  1.9  million  additional  jobs,  a  much 
smaller  number  than  the  8. 1  million  added  following  the  previous  recession. 

In  that  two  years  of  recovery,  the  service  sector  of  the  economy 
gained  jobs,  as  did  government.  There  were  actual  losses,  however,  in 
manufacturing,  construction  and  mining,  and  smaller  losses  in  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate. 

The  recovery  has  seen  a  continuation  of  the  long-term  restructuring  of 
the  economy,  where  the  nation  is  losing  well-paying  manufacturing  jobs 
in  exchange  for  low-wage  service  jobs. 

Manufacturing  jobs  generate  four-and-a-half  times  as  many  secondary 
jobs  on  average  as  retail  jobs,  and  almost  three  times  as  many  secondary 
jobs  as  typical  personal  and  business  service-sector  jobs,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  the  Economic  Policy  Institute.  The  loss  of  manufacturing 
jobs  is  thus  likely  to  have  greater  repercussions  in  the  economy  than  the 
loss  of  service-sector  jobs. 

The  EPI  attributes  the  larger  multiplier  effects  of  manufacturing  to  the 
fact  that  these  jobs  tend  to  require  far  more  intermediate  goods  and  capi- 
tal equipment  than  retail  trade  or  personal  services.  Manufacturing  jobs 
also  generally  pay  higher  wages,  so  the  reduction  of  purchasing  power 
associated  with  a  loss  of  manufacturing  is  much  greater  than  with  retail 
trade  or  personal  and  business  services. 

The  unemployment  rate  rose  from  5.1  percent  in  June  1990  to  7.7  per- 
cent in  June  1992.  The  unemployment  rate  was  at  7  percent  in  early  1993 
and  was  still  at  6.8  percent  in  July.  Unemployment  among  blacks  was 
12.9  percent  and  among  teenagers  was  18.2  percent. 

Some  16.5  million  workers  were  suffering  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment in  July  1993.  This  total  comes  from  adding  8.8  million  offic- 
ially unemployed,  plus  1.2  million  discouraged  workers  who  have 
stopped  looking  for  work,  plus  6.5  million  involuntary  part-time  workers 
who  want  full-time  jobs. 

Only  about  half  of  the  unemployed  were  getting  some  form  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Not  including  the  1.5  million  getting  Extended 
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Unemployment  Compensation  (which  expired  at  the  end  of  September), 
only  35  percent  of  the  unemployed  were  getting  regular  UI  benefits. 

Regions  Hit  Hard 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  reces- 
sion and  slow  growth.  And  many  communities  have  become  ghost  towns 
due  to  plant  closings  as  companies  move  to  low-wage  countries,  leaving 
devastation  and  depression  behind.  Many  of  the  nation's  problems  con- 
verge in  major  cities  where  drugs  and  crime  reign,  along  with  pollution, 
inadequate  education,  poverty,  welfare  dependency  and  decaying  housing 
and  infrastructure.  Most  disturbing  is  the  lack  of  hope  and  of  opportuni- 
ties for  citizens  who  want  a  better  life. 

As  the  recession  spread  across  the  landscape,  tax  revenues  sank  and 
states  and  localities  raised  taxes  —  often  in  regressive  ways,  such  as 
higher  sales  taxes,  property  taxes  and  other  levies.  Teachers  and  other 
public  workers  suffered  layoffs  and  furloughs  or  had  pay  raises  deferred 
or  canceled  entirely,  despite  the  ongoing  demand  for  public  services  and 
the  need  for  workers  to  meet  family  responsibilities. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  was  the  fact  that  the  tax  bases  of  many 
states  and  communities  have  been  sapped  by  subsidies  and  tax  giveaways 
intended  to  lure  firms  offering  jobs  or  to  keep  companies  from  fleeing. 

California,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  had  jobless  rates  of  8.5  percent  and  above  in  1992.  A  number 
of  major  states  —  Texas,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  — 
had  unemployment  rates  between  7.3  percent  and  8.4  percent. 

Defense  job  losses  are  affecting  almost  every  region  of  the  country  as 
firms  reel  from  cutbacks  on  everything  from  the  B-2  stealth  bomber  to 
the  production  of  corrosion-protection  products,  metal  plating  for  tanks 
and  submarines,  and  weak  construction  activity. 

The  Defense  Department  in  March  1993  proposed  closing  31  major 
domestic  militaiy  bases,  realigning  12  other  major  bases,  and  closing  or 
realigning  122  smaller  bases. 

An  estimated  57,000  civilian  Defense  Department  jobs  could  be  lost  over 
six  years  under  the  proposal.  Such  closings  would  further  weaken  areas  with 
a  large  military  presence  and  already  hurt  by  recession,  such  as  California. 

Family  Incomes  Squeezed 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  have  declined  significantly  since 
the  late  1970s.  Weekly  earnings  sank  by  about  $45  dollars  between  1978 
and  1992  in  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation.  The  year  1992  marked  the 
sixth  straight  fall  in  average  weekly  earnings. 

Over  the  12-month  period  ending  March  1993,  weekly  wages  again  fell 
in  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation,  despite  significant  gains  in  productivity. 
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The  decline  in  real  wages  affected  the  distribution  of  income  as  the 
pay  of  workers  lagged  behind  that  of  wealthier  persons.  During  the 
1980s,  the  highest-income  fifth  of  the  population  increased  their  share  of 
the  income  pie,  while  the  lowest  four-fifths  saw  their  income  decline. 

Almost  everyone  suffered  except  the  highest-income  people,  who  had 
their  tax  burden  cut.  The  lowest-income  people  saw  many  government 
programs  that  benefitted  them  slashed  in  the  annual  budget  process. 
Meanwhile,  many  of  the  middle-income  workers  lost  well-paying  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  mining  and  the  like,  often  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain 
decent  living  standards  with  lower-paying  service  jobs. 

In  many  places,  skilled  auto  workers,  electricians,  steel  workers,  gar- 
ment workers  and  food  workers  found  their  jobs  shipped  overseas.  Many 
were  forced  to  seek  lesser  jobs  —  sometimes  part  time  or  temporary  — 
to  make  ends  meet,  although  these  substitute  jobs  often  lacked  health  in- 
surance and  pensions. 

Poverty 

The  poverty  rolls  have  increased  in  recent  years  due  to  the  recession 
and  the  loss  of  well-paying  jobs.  In  addition  to  those  officially  unem- 
ployed, there  are  millions  more  who  are  too  discouraged  to  look  for  jobs 
that  are  not  there  or  who  are  working  part  time,  even  though  they  want 
full-time  work. 

The  number  of  poor  increased  2.1  million  from  1990  to  1991,  from 
33.6  million  to  35.7  million.  The  poverty  rate  moved  from  13.5  percent 
in  1990  to  14.2  percent  in  1991,  the  highest  rate  since  1984. 

The  lowest-income  workers  found  that  the  minimum  wage  no  longer 
offered  them  the  same  protection  as  in  the  past.  Six  million  American 
workers  are  paid  the  minimum  wage  or  less  — and  90  percent  of  these 
workers  are  adults.  The  $4.25  an  hour  federal  minimum  wage  now  in  ef- 
fect is  ridiculously  low  in  relation  to  family  needs.  It  took  $11,250  a 
year  to  lift  a  family  of  three  out  of  poverty  last  year.  But  a  full-time 
worker  on  the  job  year  round  earns  only  $8,840  with  the  minimum 
wage.  The  minimum  wage  that  had  generally  been  50  percent  of  hourly 
earnings  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  had  fallen  to  40  percent. 

This  means  that  in  many  cases  the  worker's  family  income  may  be 
supplemented  by  taxpayer  dollars  to  make  up  for  the  employer's  failure 
to  pay  a  living  wage. 

Budget  and  Taxes 

The  Reagan-Bush  policies  led  to  a  tripling  of  the  nation's  debt  in  12 
years.  Failure  to  pay  for  increases  in  national  security  expenditures,  the 
Savings  and  Loan  bailout,  and  big  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy  and  for  prof- 
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itable  corporations  contributed  to  huge  annual  deficits  —  and  to  the  sky- 
rocketing national  debt. 

The  deficits  and  resulting  debt  have  distorted  national  priorities,  ab- 
sorbed ever-larger  shares  of  the  federal  budget  for  interest  payments,  and  ; 
made  it  difficult  to  address  needs  such  as  health  care,  homelessness,  in- 
frastructure needs  and  job  training. 

Hard-won  Social  Security  benefits  are  threatened  by  those  who  would 
ravage  these  funds  to  balance  the  budget,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  is  solvent  into  the  next  century. 

Total  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the  American  economy  was 
about  $6  trillion  in  1992.  In  fiscal  1992,  the  federal  government  took  in 
$1.1  trillion  in  revenue  and  spent  $1.4  trillion. 

The  new  Clinton  administration  introduced  a  budget  to  simultaneously 
address  economic  stimulus,  future  investment,  tax  fairness  and  gradual 
deficit  reduction  within  the  context  of  a  growing  economy.  The  plan  was 
projected  to  significantly  reduce  the  deficit  by  fiscal  year  1997,  with 
$250  billion  in  spending  cuts  and  an  equal  amount  in  revenue  increases 
by  1997. 

The  AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  spirit  of  the  Clinton  package,  although  there 
were  concerns  about  the  unjustified  and  outsized  burden  on  federal  workers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  budget  deficits  and  the  resulting  national  debt 
prompted  some  to  endorse  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  AFL-CIO  has  opposed  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment as  a  mistaken  gimmick. 

Nothing  in  law  now  prevents  the  submission  by  the  president  or  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  a  balanced  budget.  An  amendment  could  put  \ 
millions  out  of  work  and  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  economy  by  $ 
correcting  the  budget  deficit  too  rapidly. 

AFSCME  and  the  AFL-CIO  last  year  commissioned  the  Wharton  i 
Econometrics  Forecasting  Associates  (WEFA)  to  analyze  the  effects  of  a  I 
balanced  budget  amendment  that  would  require  the  federal  deficit  to  be 
[educed  to  zero  by  fiscal  1995,  with  the  reduction  coming  equally  from 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases. 

WEFA  found  that  economic  output  would  drop  sharply,  4.1  percent 
less  in  1995.  There  would  be  3.4  million  fewer  jobs  in  1995.  Personal 
tax  collections  would  be  19.3  percent  higher  and  corporate  collections  15 
percent  higher.  Social  Security  taxes  would  rise,  payments  to  individuals 
fall.  Millions  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  the  need  to  reduce 
spending  would  lower  the  amount  the  federal  government  spends  on  un- 
employment compensation. 

The  federal  tax  system  underwent  several  large  changes  during  the 
1980s  —  most  notably,  substantial  cuts  in  income  taxes  that  mainly  ben-  I 
efitted  upper-income  families. 
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Federal  tax  burdens  showed  little  change  except  for  cuts  at  top  income 
levels.  The  top  1  percent  had  an  effective  rate  drop  from  35.5  percent  of  in- 
come in  1977  to  26.7  percent  in  1989  —  a  reduction  of  nearly  25  percent. 

The  most  recent  tax  enactments  (in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1990)  may  redress  the  imbalance  to  some  degree. 

The  recently  enacted  deficit  reduction  bill  —  known  as  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  —  reduces  the  federal  deficit  by  about  one- 
third  over  the  next  5  years  and  adds  some  much-needed  equity  to  the  na- 
tional tax  system.  The  package  takes  a  deliberate  approach,  phasing  the 
deficit  reduction  gradually  over  a  number  of  years,  while  balancing  de- 
fense and  other  spending  cuts  with  tax  increases.  The  deficit  would  be 
cut  by  $47  billion  in  1994,  doubling  that  to  almost  $100  billion  in  1996 
and  cut  about  $150  billion  in  1998.  The  agreement  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tangible  reduction  without  the  extremes  of  draconian  cuts  or  the 
mindless  and  growth-threatening  balanced  budget  amendment.  The  agree- 
ment does  not  hit  the  middle  class  hard.  The  tax  changes,  broadly  con- 
sidered, increase  the  tax  burden  on  those  wealthy  individuals  who  can 
afford  to  pay,  while  the  taxes  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  lad- 
der are  reduced  via  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  U.S.  economy  in  the  1980s  was  distorted  by  the  exaggerated  free 
market  policies  of  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  The  wealthy  did  well, 
but  workers  suffered  losses  in  real  earnings  and  in  good  jobs  —  and  for 
millions,  the  loss  of  any  job.  Technology  and  computers  changed  the 
character  of  many  jobs.  The  United  States  went  from  a  country  with  a 
trade  surplus  in  manufactured  products  to  a  country  with  a  major  deficit. 

In  the  election  of  1992,  the  people  voted  for  a  change  in  economic  pol- 
icy —  for  jobs.  President  Clinton  proposed  steps  to  rejuvenate  the  economy. 
Congress  rejected  much  of  his  stimulus  program,  but  has  enacted  a  $496 
billion  deficit  reduction  bill  meant  to  put  the  nation's  fiscal  house  in  order 
and  taking  a  bite  out  of  annual  deficits.  The  deficit  reduction  package  was  a 
balanced  measure  consisting  of  taxes  on  the  well-off  as  well  as  cuts  in  de- 
fense and  other  spending  phased  in  over  a  number  of  years.  But  jobs  and 
decent  income  are  the  primary  concern  of  American  workers  —  a  fact  Con- 
gress ignored  when  it  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  1992  election  results  and  jet- 
tisoned much  of  the  stimulus  package. 

Unemployment  remains  much  too  high.  Too  many  workers  still  see  the 
buying  power  of  their  wages  eroding  and  even  the  elimination  of  their  jobs. 

Although  the  economy  is  supposedly  in  a  recovery  phase,  the  normal 
growth  in  jobs  is  absent.  Interest  rates  are  lower  but  that  has  not  sparked 
construction  or  investment  decisively  enough  to  overcome  the  continued  loss 
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in  worker  buying  power,  the  continued  fear  of  layoff,  past  overbuilding,  a 
weak  financial  sector,  heavy  debt  and  lack  of  consumer  confidence. 

Behind  the  official  statistics,  more  than  16  million  workers  are  suffering 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  This  total  includes  8.8  million  offic- 
ially unemployed,  1.2  million  discouraged  workers  and  6.5  million  involun- 
tary part-time  workers  who  want  full-time  jobs.  One  of  every  eight  workers 
is  unemployed  or  working  fewer  hours  than  he  or  she  would  like. 

Job  security  is  threatened  by  ongoing  announcements  of  downsizings 
and  mass  layoffs  by  major  companies.  Adding  to  the  job  problems  are 
large  defense  spending  cuts  that  have  caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  military  and  civilian  jobs 
on  military  bases.  These  defense  cuts  came  with  little  adjustment  assis- 
tance to  firms  and  workers  to  help  in  conversion  to  civilian  production. 

The  trade  deficit  worsened  in  1992  and  1993,  displacing  many  job  op- 
portunities that  might  otherwise  have  been  created  by  economic  growth.  The 
$85  billion  trade  deficit  in  1992  represents  the  loss  of  1.7  million  jobs. 

Multinationals  have  contributed  to  the  weak  economy  by  shipping  jobs 
overseas  to  low-wage  countries,  leaving  American  workers  to  scramble 
for  employment  in  an  increasingly  service-oriented  economy. 

Average  real  weekly  earnings  of  workers  have  declined  substantially 
since  the  late  1970s.  In  contrast,  executive  pay  has  soared  to  exorbitant 
levels  reflecting  the  attitude  of  executives  who  are  seen  as  setting  their 
own  pay  at  the  expense  of  those  further  down  the  job  ladder. 

The  poverty  rolls  have  increased  in  recent  years  because  of  the  reces- 
sion, the  loss  of  well-paying  jobs  and  the  failure  to  update  the  minimum 
wage  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  income. 

Living  standards  also  have  been  hurt  by  continuing  attacks  on  unions 
and  collective  bargaining  rights. 

Public  services  have  been  cut  back  and  teachers  and  other  public  em- 
ployees have  lost  their  jobs  as  states  and  local  economies  remained  mired  in 
recession  and  falling  revenues,  or  sought  false  economies  by  contracting  out. 

Many  of  the  nation's  problems  converge  in  major  cities,  where  jobs 
disappear,  where  drugs  and  crime  reign,  where  there  are  problems  of 
pollution,  inadequate  education,  poverty,  welfare  dependency,  and  decay- 
ing housing  and  infrastructure.  Most  disturbing  is  the  lack  of  hope  and  of 
opportunities  for  citizens  who  want  a  better  life. 

The  AFL-CIO  Program 

Full  employment  at  decent  wages  should  be  the  key  economic  prior- 
ity. A  healthy  economy  should  create  enough  good-paying  jobs  for  every 
American  who  wants  to  work. 

Substantial  additional  public  investments  in  infrastructure,  education, 
training,  and  technology  are  needed  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  meet 
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national  needs.  These  valuable  investments  in  the  economy  would  get  the 
economy  moving  and  provide  the  basis  for  more  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness in  private  industry. 

The  United  States  should  develop  more  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs, 
rather  than  low-wage,  part-time,  temporary,  low-skill  jobs  with  few  if 
any  benefits.  Too  many  of  the  jobs  created  in  recent  years  have  been 
such  low-wage  jobs.  The  United  States  needs  to  protect  and  enhance  its 
manufacturing  base.  Corporations  have  a  responsibility  to  invest  at  home 
so  that  good  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  United  States. 

The  nation  should  adopt  trade  policies  that  will  reduce  the  yawning 
trade  gap  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  industrial  base.  NAFTA  should  be  re- 
jected as  a  failure  in  meeting  worker  rights  and  worker  needs. 

Training,  retraining  and  excellent  education  opportunities  are  essential 
and  should  be  increased. 

Unions  have  pioneered  many  successful  apprenticeship  and  training 
programs.  Workers  and  their  unions  should  have  an  important  role  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  public  and  private  training  programs. 

Adequate  retraining  and  readjustment  assistance  are  needed  for  the 
people  and  the  communities  hit  by  recession,  structural  and  technological 
changes,  and  slow  economic  growth.  Special  adjustment  programs  should 
be  available  for  those  affected  by  national  policies  related  to  trade,  de- 
fense cutbacks  and  other  national  policy  decisions. 

Far-sighted  industrial  policies  and  technology  policies  are  needed  to 
assure  good  jobs  and  rising  living  standards  in  the  future. 

The  United  States  should  make  a  commitment  to  renew  the  cities  and 
to  repair  and  replace  aging  housing  and  inadequate  public  infrastructure. 
The  cities  again  should  become  centers  of  job  creation  and  prosperity  in- 
stead of  places  where  there  is  decay,  hopelessness  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Collective  bargaining  and  trade  union  representation  are  vital  to  the 
ability  of  workers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  workplace,  to  share  in  the  prof- 
i  its  of  businesses  and  increased  productivity,  and  to  attain  a  decent  stan- 
dard of  living.  These  rights  must  be  strengthened.  Empowering  workers 
is  a  key  to  the  high-performance  workplace. 

Policies  are  needed  to  increase  fairness  and  social  justice,  including  ap- 
propriate raises  in  the  minimum  wage  and  fair-tax  and  anti-poverty  policies. 

The  nation  needs  quality  health  care  available  and  affordable  to  all.  The 
tattered  safety  net  must  be  mended  so  every  citizen  has  adequate  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  protection  from  poverty  and  physical  deprivation. 

Deregulation  is  not  a  social  or  economic  panacea.  In  many  cases, 
stronger  regulations  are  needed  to  protect  and  to  further  the  public  good. 

Credit  availability  and  low  interest  rates  are  keys  to  economic  recov- 
ery and  sustained  growth.  Monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
support  the  goals  of  full  employment  and  robust  economic  growth. 
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The  federal  deficit  and  the  burgeoning  national  debt  are  serious  na- 
tional problems  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  after  repairing  the  damage  of 
the  Bush  and  Reagan  years,  putting  the  nation  on  the  road  to  a  full-em- 
ployment and  a  growing  economy.  Excessive  haste  in  cutting  the  deficit 
can  create  serious  problems  of  economic  slowdown  and  job  loss. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  proposals  for  economic  stimulus,  public  invest- 
ment, and  tax  equity,  but  we  oppose  any  unjustified  burden  on  federal 
workers.  The  new  budget  should  not  become  a  straitjacket  preventing  the 
nation  from  dealing  with  urgent  problems.  The  half-trillion  dollar  deficit  re- 
duction package  enacted  in  1993  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  regret  that  the  special  supplemental  job-creating  stimulus  program 
proposed  by  President  Clinton  for  1993,  as  well  as  various  stimulus  policies 
in  subsequent  years,  was  rejected  in  the  Congress.  Policies  still  are  needed 
to  move  the  economy  on  a  faster  growth  path  and  provide  jobs,  to  improve 
the  fairness  of  the  tax  burden,  and  to  enhance  government  services: 

•  Infrastructure  spending  should  be  increased  to  speed  economic 
growth  and  create  more  jobs. 

•  Fair,  progressive  tax  policies  should  be  used  to  raise  money  needed 
for  basic  national  needs. 

•  Social  Security  should  not  be  used  to  solve  general  budget  problems. 
As  a  separate  fund,  it  is  well  financed  until  2038. 

•  Programs  that  no  longer  are  useful  should  be  cut.  But  before  defense 
spending  is  cut,  better  conversion  policies  should  be  adopted.  The 
nation  should  start  and  expand  programs  needed  to  meet  national 
needs,  including  a  national  health  program  along  lines  endorsed  by 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Of  all  nations,  the  United  States  is  in  the  best  position  to  provide  eco- 
nomic leadership  into  the  21st  century.  The  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  reduction  of  Cold  War  tensions  enable  the  United  States 
to  give  more  attention  to  neglected  and  worsening  domestic  problems,  in 
addition  to  fulfilling  its  international  responsibilities. 

Forward-looking  policies  for  economic  growth,  social  justice  and  pru- 
dent investment  for  the  future  can  assure  the  economic  position  of  the 
nation  and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  in  the  years  to  come. 

International  Trade  and  Investment 

Trade  Picture 

The  international  trade  position  of  the  United  States  has  rapidly  deteri- 
orated since  1991.  After  some  improvement  over  the  previous  four  years, 
the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  increased  significantly  in  1992  and  the 
worsening  trend  has  continued  into  1993.  Persistently  large  trade  deficits 
cause  hardships  for  millions  of  U.S.  workers  and  their  communities.  The 
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trade  deficits  threaten  the  overall  health  and  security  of  the  nation  and 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  future  generations  of  workers  to  find  jobs. 

Totalling  $65  billion  in  1991,  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  deficit  in- 
creased to  $84  billion  in  1992  and  is  projected  to  exceed  $100  billion  in 
1993.  Using  the  estimate  that  each  $1  billion  of  trade  deficit  destroys 
20,000  jobs,  the  $84  billion  trade  shortfall  cost  the  economy  1,680,000 
jobs  in  1992,  and  the  projected  trade  deficit  in  excess  of  $100  billion 
will  cost  even  more  jobs  in  1993. 

The  worsening  trade  deficit  reflects  the  changing  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  the  results  of  counterproductive  U.S.  trade 
policies.  The  Bush  administration's  "open  market"  policy  resulted  in  an  in- 
flux of  foreign-made  products  while  a  worldwide  recession  impaired  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  major  trading  partners  to  buy  U.S.  products. 

During  the  years  1980  to  1992,  the  total  level  of  imports  to  the 
United  States  roughly  doubled  to  $532  billion.  During  the  same  period, 
manufacturing  imports  soared  from  54  percent  to  82  percent  of  all  im- 
ports. Central  to  the  U.S.  trade  problem  is  the  $87  billion  deficit  in  man- 
ufactured goods  trade.  Since  1982,  manufactured  imports  have  increased 
an  average  of  1 1  percent  per  year. 

The  surge  of  manufacturing  imports  has  been  devastating  for  U.S. 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  Total  employment  in  U.S.  manufac- 
turing has  seen  a  steady  decline  from  19.4  million  in  1984  to  18.2  mil- 
lion in  1992,  a  decrease  of  1.2  million  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  in  eight 
years  —  265,000  jobs  lost  in  1992  alone. 

The  primary  manufacturing  imports  in  1992  consist  of  electrical  goods 
(27  percent),  motor  vehicles  and  parts  (17  percent),  clothing  and  textile 
(11  percent),  machinery  (7  percent),  and  steel  (2  percent).  These  products 
account  for  64  percent  of  all  imports  of  manufactured  goods  and  repre- 
sent the  industries  most  harmed  by  foreign  imports.  The  United  States 
can  ill  afford  to  cede  these  important  industries  to  foreign  producers. 

Increased  manufacturing  imports  are  destroying  high-paying  manufac- 
turing jobs  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  middle  class  backbone  of 
the  country.  Trade-related  economic  restructuring  that  lowers  average 
wages  has  produced  a  devastating  effect  on  local,  state  and  federal  tax 
revenues.  More  alarming  is  the  under-consumption  effect,  wherein  overall 
demand  for  goods  and  services  is  depressed  because  workers  are  not 
being  paid  enough  to  purchase  the  products  they  are  making. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  worsened  with  almost  all  major  trading  partners, 
including  the  largest  deterioration  with  Japan  and  China. 

In  1992,  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  rose  14  percent  to  $49  billion 
while  the  trade  deficit  with  China  rose  39  percent  to  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion. Together,  these  two  deficits  represent  80  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
trade  deficit  in  1992  and  the  trend  continues  into  1993. 
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America's  massive  trade  deficit  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  trade  sur- 
pluses enjoyed  by  a  number  of  trading  partners.  In  particular,  Japan's 
overall  trade  surplus  in  1992  was  a  record  $107  billion.  A  wide  variety 
of  trade  distorting  practices,  including  high  tariffs,  quotas,  import  licens- 
ing, customs  barriers,  discriminatory  standards,  dumping  of  goods  in  the 
U.S.  market  at  prices  below  the  domestic  price,  and  industrial  subsidies 
contribute  to  the  disparity  between  U.S.  trade  deficits  and  foreign  trade 
surpluses.  Both  formal  and  informal  trade  barriers  have  made  it  difficult 
to  penetrate  lucrative  foreign  markets  and  thereby  prevented  the  reduction 
of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 

The  trade  deficit  has  required  the  United  States  to  borrow  heavily  from 
abroad  to  finance  the  increases  in  foreign  imports.  This  borrowing  has 
helped  to  transform  the  United  States  from  the  largest  creditor  nation  to  the 
largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world,  owing  more  than  $488  billion  by  1992. 

As  was  the  case  with  most  economic  issues,  the  Bush  administration's 
response  to  America's  trade  problem  was  misguided,  inept  and  domi- 
nated by  "laissez  faire"  ideology  that  reduced  the  role  of  government  in 
international  trade.  A  chorus  of  rhetoric  on  the  benefits  of  free  trade  and 
"win-win"  solutions  was  used  to  justify  doing  very  little  on  behalf  of  do- 
mestic industries  and  trade-dislocated  workers.  In  short,  the  Bush  admin- 
istration simply  would  not  use  government  measures  to  bring  equity  to 
the  international  trading  system. 

The  election  of  President  Clinton  has  brought  about  changes  in  the  U.S. 
trade  stance  vis-a-vis  major  trading  partners.  Some  positions  adopted  early 
in  the  Clinton  administration  demonstrate  a  sincere  willingness  to  fight  for 
U.S.  access  to  previously  closed  markets.  In  bilateral  negotiations  with 
Japan,  the  administration  has  insisted  on  setting  numerical  goals  for  the  re- 
duction of  that  country's  unwarranted  trade  surplus.  However,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  more  aggressive  trade  stance  will  provide  lasting  access 
to  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 

Foreign  Investment 

Since  1989,  the  United  States  has  substantially  increased  its  foreign 
investment  position  abroad  at  a  time  when  job-producing  investment  is 
so  desperately  needed  here  at  home.  Between  1989  and  1991,  the  U.S. 
direct  investment  position  abroad  increased  by  $78  billion  to  total  $450 
billion  worth  of  foreign  assets  owned  by  U.S.  firms  and  individuals. 

On  an  historical  cost  basis,  U.S.  direct  investment  in  Europe  was  val- 
ued at  $225  billion  in  1991  and  dominated  the  foreign  investment  pic- 
ture. Other  areas  of  significant  U.S.  investment  included  Latin  America, 
$77  billion,  and  Canada,  $69  billion.  The  increased  foreign  investment 
trend  has  continued  into  1993. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  direct  foreign  investment  has  flooded  into  Mexico.  In  fact, 
Mexico  accounted  for  all  of  the  net  growth  in  business  spending 
throughout  North  America  in  1992.  Between  1993  and  1995,  growth  in 
business  spending  is  Mexico  is  expected  to  grow  almost  three  times 
faster  than  in  the  United  States.  The  harsh  reality  is  that  as  investment 
continues  to  go  abroad,  so  will  American  jobs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  foreign  investors'  spending  to  acquire 
or  establish  businesses  in  the  United  States  has  fallen  for  four  straight 
years.  Foreign  direct  investment  in  the  United  States  fell  61  percent  in 
1991,  and  47  percent  in  1992  to  $13.5  billion,  the  lowest  level  since 
1983.  The  drop  in  foreign  business  spending  in  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted to  the  shift  in  capital  flows,  which  are  estimated  to  show  a  net  out- 
flow of  $3.9  billion  in  1992  after  a  net  inflow  of  $11.5  billion  in  1991. 
The  investment  picture  is  clear  —  if  the  U.S.  investment  abroad  is  not 
matched  by  foreign  investment  here,  then  the  net  effect  is  to  have  U.S. 
capital  sent  abroad,  along  with  thousands  of  American  jobs. 

The  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT  Negotiations 

A  top  trade  priority  for  both  the  Bush  and  the  Clinton  administrations 
has  been  the  completion  of  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  multilateral  trade  negotiations  that 
sets  worldwide  trade  rules.  The  Uruguay  Round  of  negotiations  reached  a 
critical  stage  when  a  draft  final  act,  the  "Dunkel  Draft"  was  issued  in 
December  1991.  If  adopted,  this  seriously  flawed  agreement  would 
gravely  limit  the  ability  of  American  citizens  to  determine  how  they  con- 
duct their  domestic  lives,  as  well  as  international  affairs.  As  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy,  the  United  States  would  be  restricted  from: 

•  Imposing  sanctions  on  nations  that  do  not  adhere  to  international 
worker  rights  conventions,  such  as  the  establishment  of  minimum 
employment  standards,  the  legalization  of  unions,  and  the  outlawing 
of  slave,  prison  and  child  labor. 

•  Unilaterally  acting  to  protect  U.S.  workers  and  their  employers  from 
unfair  trading  practices. 

•  Penalizing  nations  that  fail  to  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  pro- 
tect the  global  environment. 

•  Providing  strong  protection  for  copyrights  and  intellectual  property. 
On  the  domestic  front,  the  draft  would  inhibit  the  ability  of  the  fed- 
eral, as  well  as  state  and  local  governments  to: 

•  Enforce  adequate  safety  and  environmental  regulations. 

•  Act  strategically  to  promote  economic  growth. 

•  Decide  which  social  needs  are  the  province  of  government  or  the 
private  sector. 
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•  Provide  sanitary  standards  that  keep  the  food  supply  safe. 

•  Allow  workers  to  claim  injury  for  unfair  trading  practices. 

•  Establish  "Buy  America"  regulations  for  government  agencies. 

•  Provide  temporary  protection  for  the  endangered  or  developing  in- 
dustries. 

•  Determine  our  own  health  care  reform  policies. 

After  a  full-court  press  to  reach  a  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay  Round 
before  the  Bush  administration  left  office,  talks  broke  off  in  January 
1993  over  issues  such  as  agricultural  market  access  and  manufacturing 
subsidies.  Although  talks  have  resumed  with  the  participation  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  not  enough  progress  was  made  to  complete  the 
round  before  the  expiration  of  fast-track  provisions  on  June  1,  1993. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Congress  approved  an  exten- 
sion of  the  administration's  fast-track  negotiating  authority  for  concluding 
the  Uruguay  Round,  provided  the  president  notifies  the  Congress  of  his  in- 
tentions to  enter  into  the  trade  agreement  by  December  15,  1993,  and  signs 
the  final  deal  before  April  15,  1994.  The  authority  applies  only  to  the  Uru- 
guay round  negotiations,  not  to  any  bilateral  agreements. 

Other  trade  initiatives 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  urged  the  president  and  Congress  to  advance 
American  interests  through  a  variety  of  trade  initiatives,  including  Super  301 
trade  authority  and  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  among  others. 

Super  301  required  the  administration  to  identify  annually  countries 
that  maintain  significant  barriers  to  U.S.  trade,  and  to  initiate  investiga- 
tions and  negotiations  aimed  at  opening  those  markets.  The  Bush  admin- 
istration allowed  the  Super  301  provisions  of  the  trade  act  to  expire. 
During  the  presidential  campaign,  Clinton  proposed  the  reauthorization  of 
"a  strong  Super  301  that  had  lapsed  during  the  Bush  administration  to 
insure  that  U.S.  companies  enjoy  the  same  access  to  foreign  markets  that 
foreign  companies  enjoy  to  our  market."  The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  strong 
Super  301  that  would  require  the  administration  to  identify  foreign  coun- 
tries with  major  trade  surpluses  with  the  United  States  and  require  action 
to  reduce  that  surplus. 

As  allowed  by  law,  President  Bush  extended  most-favored-nation  status 
for  China  for  one  year  in  1992.  The  extension  was  put  in  place  over  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  AFL-CIO  that  cited  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
Beijing  regime  and  its  denial  of  basic  human  and  trade  union  rights  to  its 
citizens.  In  1992,  the  U.S.  imported  $26  billion  in  Chinese-made  goods  — 
many  made  with  slave  and  prison  labor.  The  World  Bank  provided  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  China  last  year,  more  than  any  other  nation. 

The  AFL-CIO  called  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  change  U.S. 
policy  towards  China.  Pressure,  both  economic  and  political,  coupled 
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with  support  for  internal  democratic  forces,  will  bring  about  long-overdue 
changes.  Specifically,  the  AFL-CIO  has  called  for  the  revocation  of 
China's  MFN  status  until  it  fully  adheres  to  internationally  recognized 
human  and  worker  rights  standards,  and  the  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  of 
actively  supporting  China's  membership  in  the  GATT.  However,  on  May 
28,  1993,  President  Clinton  announced  an  executive  order  that  renewed 
China's  MFN  status  for  one  year,  with  the  condition  that  progress  on 
human  rights  and  ending  the  use  of  prison  labor  to  produce  exports  as 
conditions  for  continuation  of  MFN  status. 

Under  the  GSP,  developing  countries  can  export  some  3,000  products 
to  the  United  States  duty-free,  as  long  as  they  conform  to  international 
labor  standards  and  meet  other  conditions.  In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  peti- 
tioned for  the  removal  of  GSP  benefits  for  labor  rights  violations  for  the 
following  eight  countries;  Bahrain,  El  Salvador,  Fiji,  Guatemala,  Malawi, 
Oman,  Panama,  and  Thailand. 

The  Clinton  administration  suspended  the  benefits  of  one  country 
(Mauritania)  and  ordered  that  the  status  of  six  other  countries  be 
revisited.  The  1993  AFL-CIO  petition  for  GSP  sanctions  cited  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  worker  rights  standards  in  nine  other  coun- 
tries; Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mo- 
rocco, Pakistan,  Paraguay  and  Peru. 

Automobile  imports  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  In 
1992,  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  for  automotive  products  remained 
above  $30  billion.  Clearly,  there  has  been  no  solution  provided  by  the 
Japanese  government's  voluntary  export  restraints. 

The  Bush  administration  overruled  a  decision  by  the  Customs  Service 
that  would  have  classified  minivans  and  sports  utility  vehicles  as  trucks 
and,  thus,  would  have  increased  tariffs  on  the  vehicles  from  2.5  to  25 
percent.  The  current  annual  limit  of  1.6  million  cars  is  far  too  high  and 
the  AFL-CIO  called  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  limit  Japanese  auto 
imports  to  between  800,000  and  one  million  cars  per  year  until  long-term 
solutions  can  be  implemented. 

The  bilateral  voluntary  restraining  agreements  (VRAs)  for  steel,  de- 
signed to  counteract  the  unfair  trading  practices  of  most  steel  exporting 
nations,  have  been  successful  in  limiting  steel  exports  and  allowing  the 
industry  and  its  workers  to  rebuild.  The  agreements  and  the  legislative 
authority  to  enforce  them,  lasting  for  more  than  seven  years,  expired  in 
March  of  1992  over  the  objection  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  place  of  the  VRAs,  a  Multilateral  Steel  Accord  (MSA)  was  to  be 
negotiated  between  steel  trading  nations.  However,  MSA  negotiations 
have  stalled  because  of  an  inability  to  reach  a  common  understanding  on 
what,  if  any,  would  be  permissible  subsidies,  and  whether  those  subsidies 
could  be  countervailable.  VRAs  on  machine  tools  with  Japan  (54  percent 
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of  the  U.S.  market)  and  Taiwan  (14  percent,  with  an  exception  for  Hurco 
Companies)  were  extended  and  both  will  expire  at  the  end  of  1993. 

The  Clinton  administration  announced  that  steel  products  from  19 
countries,  including  major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States,  are 
dumped  (sold  at  below  market  value  in  the  U.S.  markets),  and  steel 
products  from  12  countries  are  sold  in  the  United  States  with  the  benefit 
of  home  country  subsidies. 

However,  the  International  Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  found  no  in- 
jury in  the  majority  of  the  anti-dumping  and  countervailing  duty  cases  on 
flat-rolled  steel  products  and  therefore  no  remedies  were  available. 

Massive  subsidies  provided  by  European  governments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Airbus  aircraft  have  had  an  increasingly  negative  impact  on  U.S. 
civilian  aircraft  production.  In  1992,  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  reached  an  agreement  to  settle  a  six-year  dispute  over  Euro- 
pean government  support  for  commercial  aircraft  development  subsidies. 
The  bilateral  deal  grandfathered  existing  development  subsidies  and  for- 
mally condoned  aircraft  subsidies  that  are  illegal  under  U.S.  law  and  in- 
ternational trade  agreements.  In  addition,  it  failed  to  deal  with  financing 
and  marketing  practices  and  permits  the  Airbus  consortium  to  use  so- 
called  creative  financing  mechanisms  to  increase  its  sales  to  cash- 
strapped  U.S.  airlines. 

In  December  1992,  the  textile  trading  nations  agreed  to  extend  for  one 
year  the  Multifiber  Arrangement  (MFA),  the  umbrella  agreement  under 
which  world  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel  is  managed.  The  existing  arrange- 
ment was  extended  without  any  binding  requirements  to  provide  increases  in 
imports  from  the  developing  countries,  and  states  generally  that  participants 
will  provide  "increased  market  access"  in  their  bilateral  arrangements. 

The  Bush  administration  resisted  positive  action  to  support  the  U.S. 
maritime  industry  and  minimally  enforced  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  and  the  Jones  Act.  Furthermore,  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
counteract  subsidies  by  foreign  governments  of  their  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries, thereby  harming  domestic  production. 

To  address  the  problems  of  international  trade  and  investment,  AFL-CIO 
President  Lane  Kirkland  testified  before  Congress  and  met  with  officials  of 
private  groups  as  well  as  with  U.S.  and  foreign  government  representatives. 
AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  Trade  Negotiations  and  Trade  Policy, 
whose  membership  comprises  union  officials  and  staff. 

Council  Recommendations 

International  Trade  and  Investment 

If  the  U.S.  position  in  international  trade  is  to  improve,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  go  beyond  reliance  on  blunt  macro-economic  policy  tools. 
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Exchange  rates,  fiscal  policies  and  interest  rates  all  influence  trade,  but  by 
themselves  cannot  bring  about  the  necessary  shift  in  the  pattern  of  U.S. 
trade.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  academic  abstractions  of  the  free  trade 
theory  and  comparative  advantage,  upon  which  U.S.  government  policy  has 
been  based,  are  not  guides  to  the  management  of  economic  issues  between 
nations,  but  a  rationale  for  policies  that  support  the  interests  of  international 
business.  The  U.S.  government  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  and  defend 
the  interests  of  the  people  within  its  borders. 

Current  emphasis  on  free  trade  and  unfettered  capital  movements  is  an 
explicit  abrogation  of  that  responsibility  and  will  lead  to  the  further  glob- 
alization of  production,  which  enriches  corporate  elites  while  harming 
American  workers  without  alleviating  poverty  in  poorer  nations.  Strong 
new  government  policies  that  recognize  that  the  interests  of  corporate 
America  are  not  identical  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  es- 
sential. Otherwise,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  experience  a  loss  of  jobs,  a 
decline  in  real  wages,  destructive  trade  deficits,  a  growing  level  of  inter- 
national debt  and  damaging  giveaways  of  technology  and  markets.  New 
government  actions  should  include: 

•  The  reauthorization  and  improvement  of  the  Super  301  provision  of 
the  trade  act. 

•  The  implementation  of  Executive  Branch  policies  and  the  enactment 
of  legislation  aimed  at  reducing  large  and  persistent  bilateral  trade 
deficits. 

•  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988,  to  address  unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  practices. 

Beyond  these  economy-wide  approaches,  problems  encountered  by  in- 
dividual industries  require  specific  remedies.  These  include: 

•  A  reduction  in  the  level  of  Japanese  car  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  the  elimination  of  the  gross  imbalance  in  auto  parts  trade  with 
Japan  by  the  purchase  of  more  parts,  materials  and  components  from 
existing  U.S.  suppliers  by  Japanese  automakers  for  their  U.S.  assem- 
bly plants  and  by  increased  exports  to  Japan.  The  administration 
should  insist  that  the  Japanese  facilities  raise  their  local  sourcing,  as 
European  nations  have  done. 

•  Imported  multipurpose  vehicles  should  be  classified  as  trucks  and 
assessed  the  required  25  percent  tariff.  The  growing  problem  of  auto 
and  parts  imports  from  low-wage  countries  such  as  Korea  and  Mex- 
ico also  must  be  addressed.  Furthermore,  a  substantial  increase  in 
North  American  value  should  be  required  for  vehicles  to  qualify  for 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  U.S. -Canada  Auto  Pact,  and  the  pro- 
posed NAFTA. 

•  Policies  must  be  implemented  to  bring  some  order  and  stability  to 
trade  in  textiles,  apparel  and  shoes. 
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•  Legislation  to  reauthorize  and  enforce  the  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreements  (VRAs)  on  steel  mill  products  and  machine  tools. 

•  Strong  action  to  address  the  trade  problems  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  Imports  of  telecommunications  products  have  inun- 
dated the  American  market  while  foreign  markets  continue  to  restrict 
American-made  goods. 

•  Policies  to  maintain  and  re-establish  domestic  electronic  and  televi- 
sion industries. 

•  Policies  to  assure  that  a  significant  portion  of  U.S.  raw  materials  des- 
tined for  export,  such  as  grains  and  logs,  are  processed  in  this  country. 

•  To  revive  the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  legislation  is  needed  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  portion  of  cargo  carried  in  U.S. -flag  ships  and 
to  assure  a  strong  U.S.  shipbuilding  base,  thereby  enhancing  national 
security.  Further,  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  eliminate  foreign 
barriers  to  U.S.  transport  carriers  involved  in  the  increased  level  of 
international  commerce,  as  well  as  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  ship- 
building industry. 

•  The  prohibition  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  exports  should  be  maintained 
and  domestic  carriage  of  the  oil  retained  for  U.S. -flag  vessels.  The 
U.S.  merchant  marine  fleet  should  be  given  a  more  important  role  in 
providing  auxiliary  services  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  United  States 
should  ratify  the  UNCTAD  code  for  liner  conferences  to  help  the 
domestic  shipping  industry  attain  a  more  equitable  share  of  cargo 
generated  by  U.S.  trade. 

•  Policies  and  appropriate  action  are  needed  to  stem  the  export  of  of- 
fice and  other  service-sector  jobs. 

In  addition  to  individual  industry  requirements,  other  trade-related 
measures  are  necessary.  Specifically: 

•  The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  program  should  be  ex- 
tended as  a  distinct  entitlement  program  and  fully  funded  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  to  those  unemployed  because  of  trade,  along 
with  the  improvement  of  training,  job  search  and  relocation  aid  for 
those  displaced  workers.  Eligibility  should  be  improved  to  cover 
workers  whose  jobs  are  exported,  non-manufacturing  workers  injured 
by  trade,  and  to  permit  supplier  workers  to  be  covered  under  this 
program.  The  wage  replacement  formula  for  determining  TAA  bene- 
fits should  be  restored  to  pre- 1981  levels.  Funding  should  be  pro- 
vided through  the  imposition  of  an  import  surcharge. 

•  The  export  of  capital,  technology  and  price-sensitive  items  that  dam- 
ages the  U.S.  economy  should  not  be  promoted.  The  transfer  of  U.S. 
technology  should  be  controlled  to  assure  continued  technological 
advances,  competitive  advantage  for  domestic  production  and  na- 
tional security.  Export-Import  Bank  funding,  including  direct  loan 
authority,  should  be  maintained  in  order  to  provide  U.S.  industry 
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with  tools  necessary  for  international  competition.  These  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  the  domestic  purchase  of  U.S.  products 
to  offset  foreign  subsidies.  Financing,  however,  should  not  be  used 
to  develop  projects  in  other  countries  in  industrial  sectors  where  ex- 
cess capacity  exists. 

•  Policies  should  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  immense  flows  of  interna- 
tional investment.  Administration  emphasis  on  overseas  investment 
by  American  firms  should  be  redirected  and  legislation  enacted  to 
require  the  disclosure  and  monitoring  of  foreign  investors  in  the 
United  States. 

•  Tax  loopholes  and  incentives  for  multinational  companies  to  move 
abroad  —  including  the  tax  deferral  privilege  and  the  foreign  tax 
credit  —  should  be  ended. 

•  Provisions  of  the  tariff  schedules  that  reduce  tariffs  on  products  con- 
taining parts  produced  in  the  United  States  should  be  repealed. 

•  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  a  government 
agency  that  insures  private  investment  abroad,  should  be  restruc- 
tured. Worker  rights  provisions  should  be  enlarged  and  regulations 
protecting  domestic  production  and  employment  vigorously  enforced. 

•  Bilateral  investment  treaties  should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Senate  to  ensure  that  protection  for  workers  is  included  and  domes- 
tic production  not  harmed. 

•  Existing  codes  of  conduct  for  multinational  enterprises  should  be 
strengthened  to  protect  the  rights  of  workers  employed  by  these 
firms  and  to  provide  effective  remedies  when  those  rights  are  de- 
nied. Rapid  progress  in  this  area  is  particularly  important  in  light  of 
the  strong  growth  of  foreign  direct  investment  in  the  United  States. 
Subsidiaries  of  multinational  corporations  operating  in  this  country 
should  demonstrate  the  highest  respect  for  the  rights  of  workers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

•  In  those  countries  that  seek  to  attract  industry  through  the  exploita- 
tion of  workers,  international  agreements  are  needed  to  improve 
labor  standards.  In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  the  United  States  should 
fully  utilize  the  worker  rights  provision  in  Section  301  of  the  1988 
Trade  Act  to  penalize  those  countries  where  basic  rights  and  standards 
are  denied.  Provisions  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  con- 
cerning labor  rights  should  be  vigorously  enforced  and  countries  that 
abuse  worker  rights  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  program. 
The  persistent  use  of  child  labor  should  be  addressed  through  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  products  produced  by  chil- 
dren, with  stiff  criminal  penalties  for  violators  of  that  ban. 

•  Most-favored-nation  status  for  China  should  be  revoked.  The  United 
States  should  no  longer  support  the  Chinese  government's  repression 
of  its  own  citizens. 
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•  The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  of  1938  should  be  repealed.  Any  ex- 
emption from  this  nation's  trade  laws  should  be  proven  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  At  minimum,  manufacturing  operations  should  be 
prohibited  within  such  zones. 

•  The  Buy  America  Act  should  be  strengthened  to  ensure  public  funds 
are  used  to  purchase  domestic  goods  and  services.  Similarly,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  should  be  amended  to  limit  the  production  of 
weapons  systems  to  U.S.  manufacturing. 

•  The  United  States  should  end  its  support  of  loans  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  that  require  the  borrowing  countries  to 
curb  imports  and  push  exports  to  pay  their  debts.  In  place  of  this 
approach,  which  has  harmful  repercussions  on  the  United  States  and 
other  economies,  the  IMF  should  be  urged  to  promote  balanced 
growth  in  both  borrowing  and  lending  countries.  It  also  is  necessary 
for  the  IMF,  in  constructing  any  economic  program,  to  consult 
closely  with  the  trade  unions  in  the  effected  country  in  order  to  mitigate 
any  harm  to  workers.  Central  to  this  goal  is  a  solution  to  the  debt  crisis 
of  developing  countries.  It  is  essential  for  private  banks  to  substantially 
write  down  the  value  of  loans  and  provide  interest  rate  reductions. 

Concerning  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  and  suggested 
bilateral  free  trade  area  negotiations,  the  administration  should  place 
greater  emphasis  on  debt  reduction,  ensure  that  import-sensitive  industries 
in  the  United  States  are  protected  and  negotiate  provisions  that  directly 
address  problems  caused  by  differing  regulatory  standards  such  as  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  or  environmental  protection.  So-called  free 
trade  should  not  condone  the  abuse  of  workers  and  the  environment. 

Priorities  in  Uruguay  Round 

The  administration's  objectives  in  the  current  Uruguay  Round  of  Mul- 
tilateral Trade  Negotiations  should  be  reordered  to  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

•  GATT  instruments  that  permit  trade  restrictions  to  safeguard  balance 
of  payments  should  be  reformed  to  directly  address  the  U.S.  deficit. 
The  massive  current  account  imbalances  that  exist  today  are  harmful 
to  the  United  States  and  threaten  the  viability  of  the  international 
trading  system.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  for  GATT  to  establish 
mechanisms  that  can  help  bring  about  the  gradual  reduction  of  those 
imbalances  through  the  application  of  trade  policy. 

•  GATT  rules  should  be  amended  to  include  provisions  that  would  ad- 
dress trade  advantages  gained  by  the  denial  of  worker  rights  or  the 
maintenance  of  repressive  working  conditions.  Competitive  advan- 
tage in  trade  should  not  be  derived  from  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
freedom  of  association,  the  refusal  to  insure  a  safe  work  environ- 
ment, the  exploitation  of  child  labor  or  other  reprehensible  practices. 
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•  The  inadequacies  of  the  GATT  safeguard  procedures  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  United  States  should  concentrate  on  exposing  trade  re- 
strictive measures  employed  throughout  the  world  and  should  develop 
procedures  for  negotiating  agreements  that  would  bring  some  order  and 
stability  to  trade  in  import-sensitive  products,  as  well  as  products  and 
commodities  where  worldwide  excess  capacity  exists. 

•  The  disadvantage  faced  by  U.S.  producers  as  a  result  of  current 
GATT  rules  on  border  tax  adjustment  should  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  appropriate  changes  to  the  GATT. 

•  Solutions  to  the  serious  problems  faced  by  U.S.  industry  in  the  area 
of  counterfeiting  need  to  be  found. 

•  Tariffs  should  be  maintained  for  import-sensitive  industries. 

•  Essential  protections  for  the  textile  and  apparel  industry  should  be 
maintained. 

•  GATT  rules  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port fee  to  fund  trade  adjustment  assistance  programs. 

•  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  United  States  accept  any  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  trade  remedy  law,  particularly  Section  301,  Section 
337,  and  the  anti-dumping  and  countervailing  duty  status. 

A  New  Policy 

It  is  essential  the  United  States  construct  a  more  realistic  framework 
for  coordinating  world  trade  relationship.  The  huge  trade  imbalances  that 
exist  today  cannot  continue.  Other  countries  have  dealt  more  effectively 
with  international  trade  to  promote  their  own  industrial  development  and 
employment.  Negotiations  and  national  action  should  be  directed  at  the 
goal  of  achieving  greater  balance  in  trade  on  a  sectoral  level  in  order  to 
preserve  America's  vital  industrial  base. 

Reliance  on  trade  liberalization  alone  will  not  achieve  this  goal.  While 
commerce  today  is  indeed  global,  social  protection  and  regulation  —  fac- 
tors that  are  necessary  to  humanize  the  market  and  to  help  promote  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  its  benefits  —  remain  the  responsibility  of 
national  governments.  This  conflict  needs  to  be  resolved  if  trade  is  to  ex- 
pand and  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

Canada  joined  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  negotiations  on 
NAFTA  in  February  1991.  The  pace  of  negotiations  accelerated  in  the 
summer  of  1992  in  anticipation  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
!  Over  14  straight  days  and  nights  in  late  July  and  early  August,  negotia- 
tions proceeded  at  the  Watergate  Hotel  Complex  in  Washington.  Al- 
though several  important  matters  were  far  from  resolved,  President  Bush 
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announced  the  completion  of  negotiations  on  August  12,  1992,  just  prior 
to  the  Republican  Convention. 

In  an  important  foreign  policy  speech  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, October  4,  1992,  then-presidential  candidate  Clinton  indicated  that 
his  administration  would  not  reopen  the  Bush  administration  negotiated 
NAFTA  text  for  revisions.  However,  Mr.  Clinton  also  stated  that  im- 
plementing legislation  would  not  be  offered  to  Congress  before  important 
side  agreements  were  completed  on  labor  rights  and  standards,  the  envi- 
ronment and  import  surges.  On  December  17,  1992,  President  Bush, 
President  Salinas,  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  signed  the  2,000  page 
agreement  with  the  intent  to  submit  it  for  respective  legislative  approval. 
On  August  13,  1993,  supplemental  negotiations  initiated  by  the  Clinton 
administration  were  concluded. 

The  AFL-CIO  views  NAFTA  as  a  trade  and  investment  arrangement 
that  will  only  hasten  the  movement  of  factories  to  Mexico.  The  agree- 
ment will  lock  into  legal  status  a  low-risk  business  climate  in  Mexico  for 
U.S.  investors  who  move  south  of  the  border.  Over  the  longer  term,  the 
increase  in  direct  foreign  investment  in  Mexico,  geared  to  export  to  the 
lucrative  U.S.  market  will  cost  up  to  550,000  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
United  States  and  put  additional  downward  pressure  on  wages  for  the 
majority  of  U.S.  workers. 

In  1992,  the  average  hourly  compensation  for  U.S.  manufacturing 
workers  was  $16.17,  compared  with  $2.35  for  Mexican  manufacturing 
workers.  Given  the  low-risk  investment  environment  in  Mexico,  these 
wage  differentials  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  U.S.  companies  to  relo- 
cate manufacturing  plants.  In  fact,  525,000  American  jobs  already  have 
gone  on  a  fast  track  to  2,100  Mexican  maquiladora  plants  —  U.S.  owned 
plants  that  pay  only  one-half  the  wages  in  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  86  million  people  with  a  poverty  rate  of  40 
percent,  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  20  percent  and  a  gross  do- 
mestic product  one-twentieth  that  of  the  United  States.  Over  the  past  de- 
cade, the  wages  of  Mexican  workers  plummeted  more  than  40  percent 
when  adjusted  for  inflation.  Mexico  suffers  from  gross  income  inequality 
wherein  65  percent  of  the  work  force  take  home  less  than  $3,400  a  year. 
In  fact,  the  average  Mexican  family  simply  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
products  they  make,  much  less  buy  goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  trade  surplus  with  Mexico  may  be  only  temporary.  Capi- 
tal goods  and  intermediate  goods  account  for  85  percent  of  all  imports 
into  Mexico.  Once  the  export  platform  is  established,  the  vast  majority  of 
finished  products  will  flow  tariff-free  across  the  border.  Furthermore,  a 
devaluation  of  the  peso  against  the  dollar  will  alter  the  terms  of  trade 
and  return  the  historic  pattern  of  trade  deficit  with  Mexico. 

NAFTA  represents  a  never-before  tried,  high-risk  experiment  in  which 
two  countries  at  far  different  stages  of  economic  development  and  demo- 
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cratic  rights  are  attempting  to  merge  their  economies.  In  the  European 
Community,  member  countries  agreed  on  a  grand  vision  of  economic  in- 
tegration and  then  passed  specific  directives  needed  to  bring  it  about. 
Eleven  countries  signed  the  "Social  Charter,"  which  stated  that  prosperity 
from  increased  trade  must  be  shared  with  the  workers.  In  contrast,  after 
the  2,000  page  NAFTA  was  signed,  an  attempt  was  make  to  address  the 
overlooked  issues  of  labor  rights  and  standards,  and  environmental  pro- 
tection by  bolting  on  side  agreements  that  are  woefully  lacking. 

Side  Agreement  on  Labor  Rights  and  Standards 

President  Clinton  had  committed  to  NAFTA  during  the  campaign  and 
the  trade  negotiators  of  the  three  countries  frantically  worked  on  a  rushed 
timetable  to  have  NAFTA  implemented  by  January  1,  1994.  During  the 
summer  of  1993,  negotiations  on  the  side  agreements  reached  hurried 
conclusion.  Given  the  extremely  weak  U.S.  negotiating  stance,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  side  agreements  are  totally  inadequate  to  protect 
worker  rights  and  standards  in  North  America. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  forcing  officials  in  foreign  countries  to  en- 
force their  own  laws,  the  AFL-CIO  has  strongly  urged  that  the  side 
agreements  include  procedures  whereby  infractions  of  labor  rights  and 
workplace  standards  can  be  enforced  by  trade  sanctions.  Rather  than  es- 
tablishing strong,  enforceable  standards,  the  side  agreements,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  prevent  any  effective  remedy  or  redress  for  the  exploitation  of 
workers  throughout  North  America.  The  side  agreement  on  labor  rights 
and  standards  actually  represents  a  weakening  of  existing  remedies  avail- 
able under  U.S.  law.  It  fails  to  identify  even  minimal  labor  rights  and 
standards  to  be  enforced,  establishes  an  oversight  process  so  vague,  dis- 
cretionary, and  protracted  that  a  timely  resolution  to  a  dispute  would  be 
virtually  impossible. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  makes  individual  violations  of  even  na- 
tional law  non-actionable,  and  provides  no  effective  remedies  at  the  end 
of  the  process.  While  the  rhetoric  in  the  general  statement  of  principles 
concerning  the  need  to  ensure  observance  of  worker  rights  and  standards 
is  impressive,  the  means  for  achieving  that  objective  does  not  exist.  At 
the  very  best,  the  labor  side  agreement  can  only  be  characterized  as  po- 
litical window  dressing. 

AFL-CIO  NAFTA  Campaign 

Because  of  the  growing  importance  of  international  trade  to  U.S. 
workers  and  the  dangers  presented  by  NAFTA,  the  AFL-CIO  established 
a  Task  Force  on  Trade  early  in  1992.  A  staff  drawn  from  various  AFL- 
CIO  departments  provides  timely  analysis  and  response  to  the  many 
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labor-related  issues  that  arise  in  the  dynamic  context  of  international 
trade  policy,  including  NAFTA  and  GATT. 

The  Task  Force  on  Trade  organized  a  conference  in  Washington  Sept. 
8-10,  1992,  entitled,  "Trade  for  the  21st  Century."  The  conference  and 
joint  lobbying  effort  were  co-sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  such  di- 
verse interest  groups  as  Friends  of  the  Earth,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Sierra  Club,  and  Public  Citizen  —  all  concerned  with  the  potentially  det- 
rimental effects  of  NAFTA  on  workers,  citizens  and  the  environment. 
The  keynote  address  was  delivered  by  House  Majority  Leader  Richard 
Gephardt  (D-Mo.)  who  said  that  Congress  could  not  responsibly  approve 
the  inherently  flawed  document.  Gephardt  called  for  major  revisions  in 
the  NAFTA  and  claimed,  "we  can  do  better." 

Throughout  the  presidential  campaign  of  1992,  thousands  of  trade 
unionists  and  other  concerned  citizens  rallied  against  the  proposed 
NAFTA  at  campaign  stops  across  the  country.  Beginning  Labor  Day 
1992,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Teamsters  led  a  caravan  on  a  two-month 
journey  throughout  the  state  of  California,  visiting  work  sites,  rallies,  pic- 
nics, fairs,  sports  events,  town  halls  and  other  places  along  the  route.  The 
caravan  included  motor  homes  with  video  displays,  flatbed  trucks  with 
speaking  platforms  and  specially  equipped  18-wheelers  to  warn  of  an 
"economic  earthquake"  lurking  behind  Bush's  NAFTA. 

At  an  Oct.  3  rally  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  Domingo  Gonzalez  of  the  Coalition 
for  Justice  in  the  Maquiladoras  told  the  crowd  that,  "if  NAFTA  passes, 
Mexicans  will  be  eating  beans  and  rice,  Americans  will  be  flipping  burgers 
and  a  few  folks  on  Wall  Street  will  be  trading  on  our  sweat  and  blood." 

At  a  rally  co-sponsored  by  the  Washington  State  AFL-CIO  and  the 
British  Columbia  Labour  Congress,  1,500  trade  unionist  and  supporters 
joined  to  protest  the  harmful  effects  of  NAFTA.  Following  the  "Hands 
Across  the  Border"  rally,  participants  marched  to  the  International  Peace 
Arch  in  Blaine,  Washington,  to  sign  a  declaration  of  principles  for  the 
inclusion  of  human,  worker  and  environmental  rights  in  any  fair  trade 
agreement.  Similar  rallies  were  held  along  the  border  in  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

In  Milwaukee  on  Oct.  31,  a  two-mile  long  caravan  of  vehicles  organ- 
ized by  a  worker  coalition  and  backed  by  the  Milwaukee  County  AFL- 
CIO  paraded  past  shut-down  factories  and  workplaces  that  moved 
operations  to  Mexico.  Leading  the  caravan  was  a  hearse  with  a  coffin 
containing  the  names  and  statements  of  thousands  of  dislocated  Milwau- 
kee area  workers.  The  event  brought  into  focus  the  future  of  workers  in 
America  facing  the  consequences  of  "free  trade." 

In  San  Diego,  at  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  and  the  San  Diego-Imperial  Counties  AFL-CIO,  several  hundred 
workers  and  supporters  protested  the  growing  threat  to  jobs  under. 
NAFTA.  The  demonstrators  warned  that  their  wages  could  be  slashed  to 
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poverty-pay  levels  that  exploited  Mexican  workers  receive  across  the 
border  in  Tijuana. 

Scores  of  other  rallies  and  events  were  led  by  trade  unionists  to  alert 
the  U.S.  public  to  the  dangers  posed  by  NAFTA. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  NAFTA  is  a  fatally  flawed  agreement  that  would  destroy  jobs 
and  depress  wages  in  the  United  States  by  encouraging  countries  to 
transfer  production  to  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  it  would  do  little  to  up- 
lift the  desperately  low  wages  and  harsh  working  conditions  in  Mexico. 

NAFTA  must  be  rejected  by  Congress  so  a  new  trade  and  investment 
accord  can  be  negotiated  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  workers 
and  citizens  of  all  three  countries.  Such  an  agreement  must  include  the 
following  elements: 

1.  Infractions  of  labor  rights  or  workplace  standards  must  be  enforced 
by  trade  sanctions.  Areas  that  need  to  be  addressed  include  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  the  establishment  of  strong  work  place 
health  and  safety  standards,  appropriate  minimum  wage  structure,  the 
elimination  of  child  labor,  a  prohibition  on  forced  labor  and  guarantees 
of  non-discrimination  in  employment. 

2.  Provisions  to  address  the  existing  environmental  degradation  of  the 
border  area,  based  on  the  "polluter  pays"  principle,  as  well  as  provisions 
to  permit  trade  actions  to  address  violations  of  environmental  standards. 

3.  Strong  safeguard  provisions  to  protect  U.S.  workers  against  import 
surges. 

4.  Tougher  rules  of  origin  —  with  content  requirements  of  at  least  80 
percent  —  so  that  any  benefits  derived  from  increased  trade  will  accrue 
to  workers  and  producers  located  in  the  three  countries. 

5.  The  immediate  elimination  of  duty-drawback  programs.  These  mea- 
sures permit  the  refund  or  waiver  of  customs  duties  on  materials  used  in 
the  production  of  goods  that  are  then  exported.  The  programs  provide  in- 
centives for  using  third-country  inputs  to  make  products  that  are  assem- 
bled and  exported  to  the  United  States. 

6.  The  immediate  elimination  of  export-performance  requirements  and 
import-licensing  schemes.  The  United  States  should  have  demanded  the 
elimination  of  export  performance  requirements  20  years  ago  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  agreed  to  their  continuation  for  10  years.  The 
agreement  allows  Mexico  to  require  import  licenses  and,  therefore,  re- 
strict for  five  to  25  years  products  including  automotive  goods,  pumps, 

;  cranes,  bulldozers,  construction  equipment,  elevators,  industrial  machinery 
and  data  processing  equipment. 

7.  The  continuation  of  federal,  state  and  local  "Buy  American"  laws 
and  regulations. 
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8.  The  enforcement  of  strict  sanitary  and  phyto-sanitary  standards  with 
no  restrictions  on  improvements  in  those  standards.  The  NAFTA  text 
empowers  international  standards  that  in  many  cases  are  weaker  than 
U.S.  laws  and  regulations. 

9.  The  continuation  of  necessary  federal  and  state  regulations  of  finan- 
cial and  insurance  services.  NAFTA  may  result  in  the  bailout  of  U.S. 
banks  doing  business  in  Mexico  in  an  unregulated  environment. 

10.  Strict  limitations  on  the  "temporary  entry"  of  persons  to  provide 
services,  including  transportation  services,  and  the  prohibition  of  entry  to 
effect  a  labor  dispute  (and  a  prohibition  on  trade  while  a  labor  dispute  is 
in  progress).  Any  temporary  entrant  must,  at  minimum,  be  paid  and 
work  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  host  country. 

11.  Reciprocity  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  investment.  While  the  gen- 
eral obligations  of  NAFTA  are  comprehensive,  exemptions  to  those  obli- 
gations taken  by  the  parties  are  lengthy,  non-reciprocal,  and  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

12.  Equal  market  access  for  cultural  industries.  NAFTA  gives  Canada 
a  "cultural  exemption"  that  would  apply  to  film/video  recordings,  music 
and  audio  recordings,  and  radio,  television  and  cable  services. 

13.  Safeguards  for  U.S.  automotive  production,  equivalent  to  safe- 
guards present  in  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  the  continuation  of  existing 
CAFE  rules. 

14.  Provisions  that  address  the  needs  of  import  sensitive  industries,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  textiles  and  apparel,  electrical  and  electronic,  | 
flat  glass,  tuna,  meat,  sugar,  and  light  duty  trucks. 

Beyond  the  agreement's  specific  provisions,  several  issues  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  the  integration  of  two  countries  at  such  different  levels  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  democratic  freedom  is  to  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  derived  from  expanded  trade. 

First,  there  must  be  provisions  for  debt  relief  for  Mexico,  so  that  it 
can  invest  at  home  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  its  people.  Other- 
wise, there  will  always  be  a  real  economic  incentive  to  cross  the  border 
in  search  of  economic  opportunity. 

Second,  provisions  are  needed  to  creatively  address  the  huge  differential 
in  wage  levels  among  the  three  countries  by  encouraging  an  increase  in 
compensation  for  Mexican  workers.  This  is  particularly  important  for  those 
who  are  employed  by  U.S.  companies  exporting  to  this  market,  and  whose 
compensation  is  not  related  to  their  productivity.  In  fact,  wages  in  the 
maquiladora  plants  are  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

Third,  a  cross-border  transaction  tax  on  traded  goods  is  necessary  to 
serve  as  a  major  funding  source  for:  improved  food  safety  inspection  and 
the  customs  service;  infrastructure  improvements  of  the  border  area,  in- 
cluding water  treatment,  electricity,  and  needed  housing  and  schools;  and 
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a  significantly  improved  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program  to  pro- 
vide guaranteed  benefits  to  workers  harmed  by  trade. 

Fourth,  multinational  corporations  should  not  be  rewarded  for  relocating 
in  order  to  avoid  higher  wages,  labor  and  environmental  standards.  Legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  eliminate  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  deferral  and  to 
deny  trade  benefits  to  companies  that  transfer  production  to  Mexico.  For 
workers  dislocated  by  any  such  transfers,  companies  should  be  required  to 
cover  health  insurance,  pay  severance,  training  and  job  search  costs. 

Fifth,  exchange  rate  policies  must  be  addressed.  The  recent  history  of 
Mexican  exchange  rate  policy,  together  with  the  present  economic  pressure, 
suggests  that  a  devaluation  is  inevitable.  The  danger  in  further  peso  devalua- 
tion lies  in  the  inherent  downward  pressure  on  wages  in  both  countries  and 
in  additional  cost  incentives  for  U.S.  companies  to  relocate  to  Mexico. 

Sixth,  an  expansion  of  customs  and  border  inspection  is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  increase  in  drug  traffic  that  is  already  taking  place  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  opening  of  the  Mexican-U.S.  border  and  the  increase  in 
commerce  carried  by  land-transport. 

NAFTA  is  a  flawed  agreement  that  must  be  rejected  by  Congress. 
The  primary  focus  of  this  agreement  is  on  investment  opportunities  for 
multinational  corporations,  not  trade;  and  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
workers  on  either  side  of  the  border.  Rather  than  promoting  prosperity, 
the  NAFTA  will  only  encourage  and  hasten  greater  capital  outflows  from 
the  United  States,  transfer  jobs  to  Mexico  and  depress  wages  in  the 
United  States. 

Employment  and  Training 

Jobs  and  training  continued  to  be  key  issues  for  American  workers 
and  their  unions  in  1992  and  1993. 

In  early  1993  President  Clinton  called  for  an  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram to  create  more  jobs.  He  also  called  for  a  variety  of  job-related  edu- 
cation and  training  initiatives  to  improve  the  nation's  productivity,  its 
economic  health,  and  its  competitive  position  and  also  to  promote  a 
high-skill,  high-wage,  high-performance  workplace. 

Among  the  initiatives  coming  up  in  1993  were  proposals  for  better 
school -to- work  transitions  for  young  people,  more  training  for  actively 
employed  workers,  more  help  for  dislocated  workers,  and  occupational 

I  skill  standards.  The  Clinton  administration's  1993  education  reform  bill 
included  a  proposal  for  a  national  skill  standards  board  including  the 

I  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Education  and  Commerce,  and  eight  representatives, 

I  each  from  organized  labor,  business  and  educational  institutions  to  over- 

|  see  development  of  voluntary  industry  skill  standards. 
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An  AFL-CIO  Staff  Committee  on  Training  started  preliminary  discus- 
sions on  these  and  other  training-related  issues  in  1991.  In  1992  Federa- 
tion President  Kirkland  appointed  a  special  AFL-CIO  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Training,  headed  by  Marvin  J.  Boede,  president  of  the  Plumbers  and 
Pipe  Fitters. 

This  special  committee  presented  a  report  on  National  Training  Policy 
to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  in  May  1993  and  the  Executive 
Council  approved  two  documents  from  the  report  :  "AFL-CIO  Guidelines 
on  Skill  Training  and  School-to- Work  Transition  in  the  1990s  and  Be- 
yond" and  "AFL-CIO  Guidelines  on  a  Renewed  Commitment  to 
America's  Displaced  Workers." 

The  AFL-CIO  guidelines  on  skill  training  and  school-to-work  transi- 
tion called  for  (1)  full  labor  participation  in  all  training-related  areas;  (2) 
school-based  school-to-work  programs  with  safeguards  to  protect  educa- 
tional goals  and  with  labor  protection  standards;  (3)  industry  training 
standards  set  jointly  by  labor  and  management  (4)  a  system  of  joint 
labor-management  committees  to  plan,  design,  and  administer  all  work- 
related  education  and  training  programs.  The  guidelines  on  displaced 
workers  called  for  (1)  special  adjustment  assistance  for  workers  losing 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  trade  policies  and  defense  downsizings;  (2)  re- 
forming and  expanding  the  scope  of  the  1988  advance  notice  WARN 
law  on  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs;  (3)  comprehensive  training  and 
income  support  services  with  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  as  the 
best  model;  and  (4)  reforms  of  unemployment  insurance  to  give  better 
income  support  to  workers  hit  by  structural  economic  change. 

Council  Recommendation 

Workers  need  more  jobs  and  more  skill  training  to  move  up  the  job 
ladder  to  higher  skills  and  higher  pay.  This  upward  movement  is  good 
for  workers  and  good  for  America  as  it  faces  global  competition  anc 
endless  technological  change. 

More  training  to  raise  the  quality  and  the  skills  of  America's  worker; 
is  essential,  but  more  skills  training  without  more  jobs  and  higher  pay  9 
restructured  high-performance  workplaces  where  workers  are  empowere< 
to  participate  and  make  their  full  productive  contribution  will  be  an  exer 
cise  in  frustration. 

To  meet  the  nation's  many-sided  employment  and  training  needs,  thi 
AFL-CIO  calls  for  action  on  a  number  of  fronts: 

Full  Employment 

Full  employment  should  be  a  top  priority  of  economic  policy.  Jobs  ; 
fair  and  decent  pay  should  be  available  for  every  person  who  needs 
job  and  wants  a  job. 


Community  service,  community  facilities  and  infrastructure  programs 
funded  by  federal,  state  and  local  governments  —  in  addition  to  job-cre- 
ating fiscal  and  monetary  policies  —  can  make  significant  contributions 
to  full  employment  and  will  raise  the  nation's  productivity.  If  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  for  all  who  want  jobs, 
the  federal  government  should  be  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Training 

All  workers  should  have  opportunities  for  education  and  training  to 
get  jobs,  to  keep  jobs,  and  to  get  better  jobs.  All  workers  —  employed 
and  unemployed,  dislocated  and  disadvantaged,  and  all  others  —  should 
have  more  opportunities  for  more  education,  basic  skills  improvement, 
training,  retraining,  upgrading  and  upward  mobility.  Training  allowances 
and  income  support  should  be  available  for  workers  in  training  programs. 

Full  and  continuing  labor  participation,  labor  involvement,  and  labor 
input  are  absolutely  essential  in  all  training-related  areas.  The  participa- 
tion of  workers  and  their  representatives  makes  for  better  quality  in 
work-related  education,  training,  and  skill  standards.  In  addition,  such 
participation  is  vital  because  workers  are  those  most  affected  by  the  re- 
sults of  training  and  skill  standards. 

Trade  unions  have  important  responsibilities  for  supporting,  protecting, 
and  promoting  training  and  education  programs  for  union  members  and 
potential  members,  but  employers  and  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments also  must  give  adequate  support  to  job-related  education  and  train- 
ing. Private  and  public  sector  cooperation  in  these  areas  is  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  labor  organizations  should  have  an  equal  voice  with  em- 
ployers in  such  cooperation. 

The  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  called  for 
j  companies  to  invest  at  least  1  percent  of  their  payroll  for  education  and 
!  training  of  their  workers  or  contribute  the  1  percent  to  a  general  training 
i  fund.  In  addition  to  this  proposal,  alternative  approaches  might  include 
requiring  employers  to  provide  some  minimum  hours  of  training  per 
i  year,  non-discrimination  in  training  opportunities  for  executives  and 
I  front-line  workers,  or  preference  in  federal  procurement  for  employers 
I  with  registered  joint  labor-management  training  programs. 

Union-related  training  programs  are  successful  in  large  part  because 
workers  have  an  equal  voice  through  their  unions  in  determining  what 
kind  of  program  there  will  be  and  how  it  will  operate.  Furthermore, 
worker  training  and  education  are  closely  coordinated  with  larger  work- 
place policies  and  practices  which  govern  pay  and  other  benefits,  career 
ladders,  job  classifications,  and  all  other  aspects  covered  by  the  collective 
|  bargaining  contract. 

Any  legislation  in  these  areas  should  create  and  assure  opportunities 
for  labor's  participation  as  a  full  partner  and  should  protect  labor  stan- 
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dards.  It  should  establish  a  system  of  joint  labor-management  committees 
to  plan,  design  and  monitor  all  workplace  education  and  training  pro- 
grams. Where  workers  are  represented  by  unions,  the  unions  should  se- 
lect the  labor  members  of  the  committees.  In  non-union  settings,  workers 
should  be  selected  by  secret  ballot  elections.  The  existing  successful  ap- 
prenticeship system,  including  all  training  in  the  construction  industry, 
should  be  specifically  excluded  from  any  new  program. 

Dislocated  Workers 

America  needs  a  comprehensive  system  to  help  dislocated  workers, 
especially  those  who  are  displaced  by  government  policies.  Benefits  and 
standards  should  be  raised,  with  the  aim  of  providing  all  displaced  work- 
ers with  the  necessary  training,  income  support  and  placement  services  to 
carry  them  through  to  their  next  job.  Unemployment  insurance  should  be 
the  first  line  of  defense  for  jobless  workers,  but  the  current  UI  system 
needs  drastic  reforms  and  improvements. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  should  be  retained  as  a  distinct  program, 
and  there  should  be  substantial  improvements  in  TAA  benefits,  eligibility 
and  funding.  The  pre- 1981  wage  replacement  formula  for  determining 
TAA  benefit  levels  should  be  restored. 

The  federal  government  should  provide  special  adjustment  assistance  j 
to  workers  and  firms  in  industries  where  jobs  are  threatened  or  lost  by  ! 
government  actions,  including  trade  policies  and  defense  downsizing. 
Joint  union-management  committees  should  be  established  to  help  in  design 
and  implementation  of  economic  conversion  and  skill-enhancement  training 
programs.  In  firms  where  no  union  exists,  elected  non-management,  non- 
supervisory  worker  representatives  should  serve  on  these  committees. 

The  1988  advance  notice  WARN  law  should  be  amended  to  give  more  no- 
tice and  more  help  to  workers  dislocated  by  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs. 

Skill  Standards 

Workers  and  their  unions  have  a  big  stake  in  skill  standards  and  skill 
certification  issues.  Workers  are  concerned  about  what  standards  are  to 
be  met.  Skills  should  be  broadly  defined  so  that  workers  are  prepared  for 
a  broad  range  of  activities. 

Joint  labor-management  committees  have  an  essential  role  in  develop- 
ing, designing,  implementing,  assessing,  certifying,  reviewing  and  modi- 
fying voluntary  industry  skill  standards  and  certifications.  Working 
together  to  set  skill  standards  that  are  voluntary,  employers,  unions  and 
other  interested  parties  can  plan,  design,  develop,  implement,  review  anc 
modify  the  setting  of  skill  standards  and  the  certification  process.  Educa 
tion  and  training  institutions  may  be  involved  but  should  not  determinf 
skill  standards. 

Joint  labor-management  action  is  essential  because  decisions  on  skil 
standards  should  be  made  by  the  parties  who  live  with  the  results. 
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School-to-Work 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  initiatives  to  help  students  prepare  for  work 
while  they  are  still  in  school,  as  long  as  these  programs  do  not  interfere 
with  basic  academic  needs.  School-to-work  transition  programs  should 
include  safeguards  to  protect  broad-based  educational  goals,  such  as  link- 
ing student  participation  to  academic  achievement. 

School-to-work  programs  should  not  be  disguised  subsidies  for  em- 
ployers and  they  should  include  prohibitions  against  displacement  of  cur- 
rently employed  workers  and  regular  workers.  In  these  programs,  as  in 
all  job-related  programs,  labor  consultation  and  labor  input  are  essential. 

Labor  Participation 

The  best  way  to  raise  the  skills  of  American  workers  is  to  involve 
workers  and  their  unions  in  joint  labor-management  training,  education 
and  skill  standards  programs.  And  the  best  way  to  bring  about  high-per- 
formance work  organizations  is  to  restructure  the  American  workplace  so 
that  educated,  trained  and  skilled  workers  are  empowered  through  their 
unions  to  make  their  maximum  positive  contributions  to  high-skill,  high- 
wage  production. 

State  and  Local  Needs 

States  and  localities  are  only  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
1991-92  recession. 

As  the  recession  spread  across  the  landscape,  revenues  sank  and  states 
and  localities  raised  taxes,  often  in  regressive  ways  including  higher  sales 
taxes  and  spending  cuts.  As  teachers  and  other  public  workers  were  laid  off 
or  forced  to  take  furlough  days,  essential  public  services  were  neglected. 
States  have  dramatically  lowered  their  revenue  expectations  and 
I  spending  forecasts.  State  general  fund  budgets  are  expected  to  increase 
I  only  3.1  percent  in  fiscal  1993  and  by  only  3  percent  in  1994.  These  in- 
i  creases  are  about  one-third  of  the  average  annual  increase  during  the 
1980s,  according  to  the  National  Governors  Association  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Budget  Officers. 

Some  regions  are  undergoing  long-term  changes.  New  England  and 
California  have  been  hit  by  defense  cutbacks.  Restructuring  in  the  auto 
industry  has  hurt  Michigan  and  Illinois.  Overbuilding  in  commercial  real 
estate  and  restructuring  in  the  finance  and  insurance  industries  have  hurt 
California,  Florida  and  the  Northeast. 

Communities  throughout  the  country  are  affected  by  plant  closings 
and  job  loss  to  low-wage  foreign  countries.  Such  communities  face  huge 
readjustment  problems  as  displaced  workers  seek  decent  paying  jobs  in 
local  economies  with  weakened  job  bases. 
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In  July  1993,  the  jobless  rate  was  9.8  percent  in  California  and  above 
7  percent  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Metropolitan  areas  across  the  country  are  paradoxical  contrasts  of  poor 
central  cities  surrounded  by  rich  and  prosperous  suburbs.  Plush  suburban 
areas  enjoy  outstanding  schools,  new  public  facilities,  housing  and  retail 
malls.  Central  cities  stand  nearby,  often  inhabited  by  a  minority  under- 
class, without  access  to  good  jobs,  decent  housing,  good  transportation 
and  social  amenities.  Standing  in  between  are  vacant  and  unfinished  of- 
fice buildings,  victims  of  the  recession  and  financial  speculations. 

In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  called  on  Congress  and  the  President  to  de- 
velop an  urban  investment  policy  to  revitalize  the  nation's  inner  cities 
and  to  put  that  policy  at  the  top  of  the  national  agenda.  Federal  efforts 
should  include  initiatives  that  protect  basic  civil  rights,  improve  education 
and  enlist  the  creative  energies  of  community-based  organizations  to  re- 
build ravaged  communities. 

The  federation  supported  efforts  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  rebuild  damaged  neighborhoods  and  urged  national  and 
international  unions  to  contribute  to  the  AFL-CIO' s  Los  Angeles  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Fund,  created  to  aid  the  rebuilding  efforts.  More  than  a  ' 
year  after  the  1992  social  uprising  in  Los  Angeles,  the  need  for  afford-  1 
able  housing  and  industry  development  remains. 

Federal  aid  to  cities  was  cut  substantially  during  the  Reagan-Bush 
years.  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  and  General  Revenue  Sharing 
were  eliminated.  There  were  big  cuts  in  employment  and  training  funds, 
housing  assistance,  economic  development  assistance,  clean  water  con- 
struction, mass  transit  and  community  development  block  grants. 

The  budget  squeeze  on  cities  translates  into  pressures  to  raise  taxes, 
cut  public  services,  delay  maintenance  on  public  facilities,  halt  public 
construction,  lay  off  workers  and  to  resort  to  desperate  attempts  to  pri- 
vatize or  contract-out  public  services. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposed  the  1992  Bush  administration  executive  order 
making  it  easier  for  states  and  municipalities  to  sell  off  highways,  air- 
ports, mass  transit,  ports,  hospitals,  schools  and  other  federally  financed 
public  facilities  to  private  interests. 

The  federation  called  on  Congress  as  well  as  state,  county  and  munic- 
ipal leaders  to  guard  against  the  auctioning  of  public  services  and  facili- 
ties and  to  protect  against  the  adverse  effects  that  privatization  woulc 
have  on  workers  employed  at  those  facilities. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  promised  to  address  state  and  loca 
problems  through  public  investment  programs  that  would  create  jobs 
support  economic  conversion,  improve  training  and  education  and  rebuik 
public  highways  and  other  infrastructure.  During  the  1992  campaign,  the 
President  showed  a  sensitivity  to  urban  problems  including  the  need  fo  I 
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community  reinvestment,  improved  enforcement  of  civil  rights,  the  devel- 
opment of  community  banks  and  job  creation. 

The  administration's  economic  stimulus  program  included  jobs  for 
summer  youth  but  was  derailed  by  a  Senate  filibuster  early  this  year.  The 
overall  budget  plan  of  the  administration  still  contained  policies  benefi- 
cial to  states  and  cities.  An  Empowerment  Zone  program,  containing  tax 
subsidies  such  as  employment  credits  for  a  number  of  depressed  commu- 
nities, was  enacted  as  part  of  the  $496  billion  deficit  reduction  package 
adopted  in  1993. 

Council  Recommendation 

For  many  states  and  cities,  the  recession  never  ended.  Prosperity  has 
not  returned  during  the  slow  jobless  recovery.  Meanwhile,  some  regions 
have  been  hit  by  defense  cutbacks,  restructuring  in  the  auto  industry,  and 
overbuilding  in  commercial  real  estate.  Changes  in  the  finance  and  insur- 
ance industries  have  hurt  other  areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  strong  and  vigorous  action  to  jump  start  the 
economy,  to  create  jobs  and  to  make  the  necessary  investments  to  pro- 
mote future  growth. 

Communities  are  affected  by  plant  closings  and  job  loss  to  low-wage 
foreign  countries.  Such  communities  face  huge  readjustment  problems  as 
displaced  workers  seek  decent  paying  jobs  in  local  economies  with  weakened 
job  bases.  Such  aid  should  be  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  problems  facing  cities  of  all  sizes:  a  decaying,  ob- 
solete housing  and  transportation  infrastructure;  inadequate  schools  and 
health  care;  crime  and  drugs;  welfare  dependency;  and  racism.  A  renewed 
federal  commitment  to  address  these  problems  must  be  supplemented  by 
private  sector  efforts,  including  the  creative  energies  of  community-based  or- 
ganizations such  as  labor  organizations  and  pension  funds. 

The  AFL-CIO  has,  over  the  years,  favored  any  number  of  federal  pro- 
s  grams  for  urban  revitalization  and  job  creation.  It  has  opposed  federal  Enter- 
!  prize  Zone  tax  subsidies  on  the  basis  that  such  programs  have  more  to  do 
|  with  the  location  of  businesses  than  with  the  creation  of  jobs.  Such  pro- 
grams also  threaten  to  roll  back  regulations  and  other  social  protections  in 
order  to  make  short-term  cost  savings.  The  recently  adopted  Empowerment 
Zone  program  should  contain  effective  safeguards  against  "pirating."  Em- 
powerment/Enterprise zones  should  be  thoroughly  evaluated  over  a  number 
of  years  as  to  their  effect  on  job  markets  and  job  creation. 

State  corporate  and  personal  income  tax  structures  should  be  strength- 
|  ened  and  more  progressive  and  property  tax  reforms  should  include  "cir- 
cuit breakers"  to  provide  relief  for  low-income  homeowners  and  renters, 
including  the  elderly.  Policies  should  be  pursued  to  bring  about  fair  and 
progressive  tax  systems,  rather  than  reliance  on  sales  taxes  or  revenue 
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gimmicks  like  lotteries,  casinos  and  race  tracks.  Additionally,  governors 
and  other  elected  officials  should  be  prohibited  from  raiding  public  em- 
ployee pension  funds  to  balance  the  budget. 

State  and  local  subsidies  used  to  lure  businesses  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic development  should  not  be  supported.  They  are  unproductive  and 
self-defeating  in  the  aggregate  and  take  resources  away  from  essential 
services  such  as  education  and  public  safety.  Public  investment  in  educa- 
tion, training  and  infrastructure  should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  help 
create  a  healthy  economic  climate.  Federal  standards  for  workers'  com- 
pensation and  unemployment  insurance  are  another  crucial  step  toward 
reducing  interstate  competition  that  lowers  living  standards. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  austerity,  the  process  of  restructuring  government 
services  must  include  the  union  involvement  if  productive  long  lasting 
change  is  to  be  made. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  privatization  of  public  services  traditionally 
performed  by  public  workers.  The  federation  calls  on  Congress  and  state, 
county,  and  municipal  leaders  to  guard  against  the  auctioning  of  public 
services  and  facilities  by  state  and  local  governments.  Instead  of  seeking 
ways  to  diminish  the  public  sector  and  threaten  public  sector  unions, 
governments  should  learn  from  those  private  sector  employers  who  have 
worked  together  with  their  workers'  unions  to  improve  customer  service. 

Housing 

The  recovery  from  the  1990-1991  recession  has  been  anemic.  Few 
jobs  have  been  created,  compared  with  past  recoveries. 

New  housing  construction  has  not  led  the  economy  as  in  the  past. 
Joblessness  in  construction  is  high.  There  has  been  little  growth  in  construc- 
tion in  1993,  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  overhang  of  unsold  real  estate 
from  the  savings  and  loan  debacle  and  overbuilding  during  the  1980s. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  housing  needs.  The  number  of  low  income  rent- 
ers has  risen  sharply,  while  the  number  of  affordable  apartments  has 
shrunk.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  homelessness. 

During  the  1980s,  the  federal  government  stepped  back  from  its  re- 
solve to  meet  national  housing  needs,  while  states  and  localities  were 
saddled  with  more  financial  burdens  and  struggled  to  keep  up. 

Despite  declines  in  mortgage  interest  rates,  home  ownership  is  beyo 
the  means  of  many.  Housing  costs  have  outstripped  paychecks. 

The  national  commitment  to  housing  must  achieve  levels  not  seen  f 
more  than  a  decade,  if  the  nation  is  to  make  a  dent  in  housing  needs 
Housing  construction  assistance  provides  jobs  and  strengthens  economic 
recovery  as  well  as  relieving  the  shortage  of  affordable  housing.  First- 
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time  buyers  who  often  lack  a  down  payment  deserve  help  in  achieving 
home  ownership. 

Unemployment  in  construction  was  16.7  percent  last  year,  and  in  July 
1993,  construction  unemployment  was  16.8  percent.  There  were  more 
than  one  million  jobless  construction  workers. 

An  increase  in  homebuilding  in  1992  helped  to  lift  overall  construc- 
tion, while  private  nonresidential,  including  office  buildings,  acted  as  a 
drag.  Housing  starts  in  1992  jumped  to  1.2  million  from  1.0  in  1991,  but 
were  far  below  the  1.8  million  level  achieved  in  1986.  Overall  construc- 
tion in  1993  has  grown  slowly.  Unusually  wet  weather  in  several  states 
plus  consumer  worry  about  jobs  led  to  a  mid-year  slump  in  housing. 

The  derailing  of  the  stimulus  package  in  the  Senate  only  made  things 
worse.  The  1994  budget  introduced  in  the  Spring  contained  additional 
community  development  assistance,  HOME  housing  block  grant  aid  to 
states  and  localities  along  with  cuts  in  other  programs.  Overall,  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  increased  only  by  a  small  amount. 

National  housing  needs  have  risen  as  American  living  standards  have 
been  wrecked  by  recession,  the  loss  of  jobs  to  low-wage  overseas  com- 
petitors, plant  closings  and  the  decline  of  real  wages. 

During  the  1980s,  homelessness  became  a  national  disgrace.  As  the  prob- 
lem mushroomed,  Reagan-Bush  government  officials  sparred  with  outside 
experts  and  advocates  about  the  exact  number  of  the  homeless.  The  annual 
federal  budget  deficits  put  pressure  on  the  level  of  available  assistance.  Even 
with  the  1987  McKinney  homelessness  law  authorizing  a  range  of  types  of 
aid  —  education  and  training,  emergency  services  and  shelter,  mental  health, 
housing,  nutrition  and  veterans  aid  — across  several  federal  agencies,  suffi- 
cient funds  were  never  appropriated  to  do  the  job. 

The  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  estimates  that  there  was  a 
rough  balance  between  low  rent  units  (renting  for  $250  dollars  a  month) 
and  low  income  renters  (with  incomes  less  than  $10,000)  in  1970.  The 
;  balance  fell  apart  in  ensuing  years.  Low  rent  units  declined  and  low  in- 
come renters  increased.  By  1989,  there  were  9.6  million  low  income 
j  renters  and  only  5.5  million  low  rent  units,  according  to  the  Center. 

The  level  of  federal  housing  assistance  declined  dramatically  during 
the  1980s  and  government  construction  plummeted.  Authorizations  for 
j  additional  housing  supported  by  HUD  declined  steadily  after  1978.  Com- 
;  mitments  for  rental  housing  fell  from  about  375,000-per  year  in  1978  to 
I  the  100,000  range  in  the  1990s.  Federal  aid  for  new  construction  housing 
fell  as  well,  as  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  shifted  assistance  toward 
existing  housing. 

The  lack  of  affordable  housing  meant  that  many  could  not  find  hous- 
ing within  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  the  worksite.  It  also 
meant  that  many  groups  with  special  housing  needs  —  the  elderly  poor, 
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single  parents,  the  disabled  —  were  increasingly  unable  to  find  suitable 
units  they  could  afford. 

Rising  home  prices  and  sky-high  interest  rates  combined  over  the 
years  to  make  home  ownership  a  fading  dream  for  many.  Mortgage  in- 
terest rates  averaged  15.1  percent  in  1982  and  were  in  the  double  digits 
for  most  of  the  decade.  The  average  price  of  new  homes  almost  doubled 
from  $64,600  in  1980  to  over  $120,000  in  1992,  while  worker  wages 
rose  by  only  63  percent. 

Average  new  home  payments  each  month,  roughly  approximated  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  during  the  early  and  mid-1970s.  After  that,  house 
payments  required  to  afford  a  home  skyrocketed  beyond  worker  earnings. 

At  the  end  of  1992,  despite  lower  interest  rates,  an  average  monthly 
payment  required  to  buy  a  typical  new  home  was  $914,  compared  with 
average  weekly  earnings  of  $376. 

During  the  1980s,  the  rate  of  home  ownership  declined  for  all  house- 
holds, but  for  young  families  in  the  30-34  age  bracket,  it  plummeted 
from  61  percent  to  51  percent. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  have  fallen  to  lower  levels  in  1993,  but  this 
doesn't  help  families  who  fear  for  their  jobs.  Also,  many  households  still 
lack  down  payments  needed  to  afford  a  first  home,  particularly  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  house  prices  are  above  average. 

Passage  of  the  budget  reconciliation  bill  a  few  months  ago  was  in- 
tended, among  other  things,  to  support  housing  by  such  methods  as  rein- 
stating and  making  permanent  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  the  vigor  of  the  housing  industry  depended  on 
the  overall  health  of  the  economy. 

Council  Recommendation 

Working  people  and  their  unions  recognize  the  importance  of  decent 
housing.  That  concern  goes  beyond  the  jobs  created  when  housing  is 
constructed.  Affordable  housing  is  essential  to  members,  their  families 
and  retirees.  Unions  were  pioneers  in  sponsoring  and  financing  co-opera- 
tive apartments  owned  by  members  and  retiree  apartments  built  in  part- 
nership with  government.  Unions  have  over  the  years  promoted  home 
ownership  as  providing  workers  with  a  stake  in  society,  entrance  into  the 
broad  middle  class  and  as  a  source  of  personal  wealth.  The  location  of 
housing  relates  to  access  to  work  and  its  availability  is  a  matter  of  fun- 
damental fairness.  Unions  have  accordingly  urged  the  free  and  open 
availability  of  housing  to  everyone.  In  addition,  unions  have  supported  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  people  as  part  of  a  broad 
social  concern  which  includes  everything  from  universal  education  to  so- 
cial insurance  benefits  and  a  public  welfare  social  safety  net. 
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Unions  foster  home  ownership  and  multifamily  housing  through  union 
pension  fund  investments  using  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust. 
The  Trust  is  sponsoring  an  innovative  public-private  program  to  build  hous- 
ing in  up  to  20  cities  over  the  next  several  years  in  a  National  Partnership 
for  Community  Investment.  The  AFL-CIO's  Union  Privilege  benefit  pro- 
gram sponsors  a  home  purchase  program  as  a  membership  benefit  for  mem- 
bers of  affiliated  unions.  Union  members  get  home  loans  through  the 
program.  Negotiated  Housing  Trusts  that  make  it  possible  for  members  to 
become  home  owners  are  matters  of  collective  bargaining  pursuant  to  a 
change  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  Community  Services  arm  of  labor  as- 
sists people  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  and  becoming  homeless. 

Labor  support  for  housing  continues  to  include  low  rent  public  housing, 
aid  for  the  homeless,  assistance  for  first-time  buyers,  working  families  of 
modest  means,  retirees  and  others  with  special  needs.  The  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  Veterans  programs  have  provided  reasonably  priced 
homes  to  working  families.  Unions  have  acted  directly  to  supply  tens  of 
thousands  of  units  of  housing  in  big  city  co-ops,  in  small  town  apartment 
projects  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  through  government  programs  using 
union-sponsored  nonprofits,  in  public-private  partnerships  and  through  pen- 
sion funds.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  unions  to  continue  these  efforts. 

The  federal  commitment  to  housing  deserves  renewal.  Federal  support 
is  essential  for  the  construction  of  assisted  housing  in  communities  where 
there  is  a  shortage.  Programs  such  as  low  rent  public  housing  and  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  disabled  meet  such  needs.  Meanwhile,  assistance 
must  be  provided  to  renew  expiring  housing  contracts  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  presently  subsidized  apartments.  The  management  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  needs  to  be  improved, 
including  sufficient  staff  to  handle  the  Department's  business. 

The  Clinton  administration  made  increased  supportive  housing  for  the 
homeless  a  key  element  of  its  initial  stimulus  program,  along  with  the  accel- 
eration of  the  spendout  of  public  housing  modernization  funds  and  HOME 
state-local  housing  block  grants  and  community  development  aid.  Additional 
assistance  of  this  sort  is  needed  to  protect  the  national  investment  in  public 
i  housing,  to  provide  jobs  and  to  address  immediate  housing  needs.  The  bud- 
'  get  deficit  reduction  bill  enacted  earlier  this  year  attempted  to  address  the 
need  for  affordable  housing,  including  extension  of  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  implementation  and  funding  of  the  Home 
Ownership  Trust  for  first-time  home  buyers.  Under  this  program,  which 
was  never  used  during  the  Bush  administration,  working  families  would 
get  assistance  for  an  interest  rate  buydown  or  help  with  a  down  payment 
I  for  a  first-time  purchase. 

More  use  for  affordable  housing  can  be  made  of  federally  foreclosed 
housing,  including  that  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  HUD. 
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Strict  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  and  community  reinvestment  pro- 
visions can  assure  wider  housing  opportunities. 

Seeing  to  it  that  everyone  has  a  decent  and  affordable  place  to  live 
must  again  take  its  place  among  national  public  policy  priorities. 

Energy 

The  United  States  continued  to  drift  toward  greater  oil  import  depen- 
dency over  the  past  two  years.  Oil  prices  fell  back  to  pre-Iraq  war  levels, 
and  the  recession  slowed  energy  consumption.  U.S.  oil  production  and 
reserves  continued  to  decline  while  imports  again  turned  upward. 

If  it  were  not  for  conservation  measures  over  the  last  two  decades, 
there  would  be  even  greater  reliance  on  imported  oil.  Energy  efficiency 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  has  improved  30  percent  since 
1973,  but  little  improvement  has  occurred  over  the  past  few  years. 

U.S.  crude  oil  production  averaged  a  1.5  million  barrels  per  day  de- 
cline or  about  18  percent  over  the  past  decade.  However,  oil  consumption 
increased  11  percent  Oil  imports  were  above  7  million  barrels  per  day  in 
early  1993,  accounting  for  more  than  40  percent  of  U.S.  oil  consumption. 

Natural  gas  production  is  up  slightly,  although  reserves  and  new  discov- 
eries have  declined  in  recent  years.  Imports  of  natural  gas  from  Canada 
have  increased.  Forecasters  see  more  use  of  natural  gas  in  future  years,  but 
it  will  be  difficult  for  natural  gas  to  make  a  sustained  contribution  toward 
lessening  oil  import  dependence  in  view  of  the  decline  in  reserves. 

Coal  use  has  risen  steadily  over  the  past  10  years,  and  has  helped 
hold  down  the  growth  in  oil  use.  Coal  is  a  relatively  abundant  fuel,  but  con- 
sumption has  been  limited  by  its  bulk  and  by  air  pollution  concerns.  Greater 
emphasis  on  research  and  development  of  clean  coal  technologies  could 
greatly  aid  the  United  States  in  lessening  dependence  on  oil  imports. 

Nuclear  energy,  used  to  generate  electricity,  has  grown  because  plants 
planned  long  ago  are  still  being  completed.  Nuclear  energy  now  gener- 
ates about  22  percent  of  the  nation's  electricity.  No  new  plants  have 
been  ordered  in  recent  years  largely  because  public  confidence  was 
shaken  by  the  nuclear  accidents  at  the  Three  Mile  Island  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  more  recently  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  long  delay,  stretched  over  decades,  in  selecting  a  site  for  the  final 
disposition  of  nuclear  waste  has  also  damaged  confidence  in  the  nuclear 
industry.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  moved  a  little  closer  to  con- 
structing facilities  for  the  permanent  storage  of  highly  radioactive  nucleai 
waste.  For  waste  from  nuclear  weapons,  the  DOE  has  selected  a  site  in 
New  Mexico.  The  DOE  wants  to  dispose  of  waste  from  commercial 
power  plants  at  Yucca  Mountain  in  Nevada. 
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A  major  energy  bill,  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  was  passed  in 
October  1992,  giving  a  boost  to  conservation  and  research  efforts.  The 
bill  passed  because  of  public  concern  over  the  import  shortfall  during  the 
Iraq  war.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  also  became  a  vehicle  for  tax  giveaways 
for  oil  companies  and  to  reduce  regulation  of  oil  pipelines  and  some 
wholesale  electricity  prices. 

The  Act  requires  minimum  efficiency  standards  for  federal  buildings, 
and  will  set  standards  for  new  public  housing  and  new  homes  receiving 
federal  mortgages  through  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. New  federal  efficiency  standards  will  be  set  for  commercial  and 
industrial  electric  motors. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act  also  authorizes  funds  for  clean  coal  research, 
renewable  energy,  and  conservation  programs.  The  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  will  be  filled  to  one  billion  barrels. 

Vehicles  that  run  on  alternative  fuels  were  given  a  boost  by  require- 
ments for  federal,  state  and  local  governments  and  some  private  car  and 
truck  fleet  owners  to  include  alternative  fuel  vehicles  in  their  fleets. 

The  nuclear  power  plant  licensing  process  was  shortened  by  combin- 
ing construction  and  operation  license  for  nuclear  plants  instead  of  re- 
quiring two  licenses,  and  a  research  and  development  program  for 
advanced  reactor  technologies  was  authorized  to  design  safer  and  more 
efficient  reactors. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  trend  of  reduced  U.S.  oil.  production  and  increasing  imports  is 
moving  the  United  States  back  to  the  oil  import  dependence  of  the 
1970s.  The  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  will  slow  but  will  not  reverse  the 
trend  toward  increasing  import  dependence. 

Oil  prices  are  low  compared  to  the  1980s,  but  growth  in  consumption 
worldwide  will  tighten  world  oil  supplies  and  may  result  in  substantial 
oil  price  increases  over  the  next  20  years. 

Declining  U.S.  oil  production  will  further  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  economy  to  cope  with  supplies  and  rising  oil  prices. 

The  United  States  should  not  wait  for  a  crisis  to  plan  for  a  secure  en- 
ergy future  for  the  nation. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  following  energy  measures: 

Conservation 

1.  Develop  and  require  energy  efficiency  standards  for  all  new  build- 
ings and  homes  and  the  retrofiting  of  existing  buildings.  New  home  buy- 
ers should  be  given  a  rating  of  the  home's  expected  energy  use. 

2.  Improve  mandatory  energy  efficiency  standards  for  appliances. 

3.  Expand  government  support  of  energy  efficient  transit  such  as  mass 
transit  systems  and  intercity  rail. 
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4.  Raise  the  mandatory  fuel  economy  requirement  for  automobiles  and 
light  trucks  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Require  a  percentage  increase  in  the  mileage  standards  for  each 
manufacturer  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  technologically  feasible  and 
not  cause  an  adverse  impact  on  employment  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

b.  Apply  the  increase  to  domestic  and  foreign  fleets  as  under  current  law. 

c.  Retain  administrative  discretion  to  relax  or  strengthen  standards  as 
is  now  in  the  law. 

d.  Adopt  an  incentive  in  the  mileage  requirement  for  domestic  fuel  ef- 
ficient car  production  to  bring  small  car  production  back  to  under- 
utilized U.S.  factories. 

5.  Expand  the  government's  research  program  for  Intelligent  Vehicle- 
Highway  Systems  (IVHS)  to  improve  traffic  control  systems  which  will 
make  more  efficient  use  of  highways  and  improve  energy  efficiency  of 
vehicles. 

6.  The  government  should  monitor  and  distribute  information  compar- 
ing U.S.  process  technologies  with  the  best  available  examples  of  energy 
efficiency  and  productivity  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Goals  should  be  set 
for  improved  energy  efficiency  of  energy  intensive  industries. 

7.  Expand  the  weatherization  program  for  low-income  households. 

New  Supplies 

1.  Revitalize  programs  for  development  of  new  energy  sources  that 
are  alternatives  to  oil.  These  include  solar,  wind,  gasohol,  tidal  and  geo- 
thermal,  waste  matter,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  synthetic  fuels  from  coal, 
and  other  materials. 

2.  Speed  action  on  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  site. 

3.  Take  action  to  build  a  pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  from  the  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  parallel  to  the  existing  oil  pipeline.  Begin  construction  of 
tankers  and  port  facilities  to  transport  the  gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 

4.  Expand  further  the  requirements  for  alternative  fuel  vehicles  and 
make  alternative  fuels  more  available  to  motorists. 

5.  Accelerate  the  development  of  "clean  coal  technologies"  that  will  per- 
mit increased  use  of  U.S.  coal  in  an  environmentally  acceptable  manner. 

Other  Measures 

1 .  Enact  a  permanent  ban  on  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  and  natural  gas. 

2.  Increase  the  low-income  energy  assistance  program  to  assure  the 
poor  are  protected  from  the  hardship  of  energy  price  increases. 

3.  Create  an  oil  import  authority  to  purchase  oil  from  foreign  sources. 
The  government  should  determine  the  amount  of  oil  imported,  negotiate 
its  price  and  provide  for  its  allocation. 

4.  Raise  the  emergency  petroleum  stockpile  to  1 .5  billion  barrels. 
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5.  Enact  a  standby  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  company  profits  to  cap- 
ture the  windfall  from  price  increases  during  an  oil  import  shortfall. 

6.  Explore  the  Alaskan  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  oil  with  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  environment. 

7.  Restore  price  regulation  to  the  wholesale  electric  power  industry. 

Environment 

The  new  administration's  appointment  of  strong  supporters  of  environ- 
mental legislation  at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  marks 
the  end  of  12  years  of  Reagan-Bush  efforts  to  water  down  and  defeat 
measures  to  protect  the  environment. 

Enforcement  efforts  will  improve,  and  new  initiatives  will  be  pursued 
to  deal  with  problems  ignored  by  the  past  two  administrations. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  to  abolish  former 
Vice  President  Dan  Quayle's  Competitiveness  Council,  which  was  used 
to  block  environmental  regulations. 

The  administration  plans  to  increase  its  research  and  development  of 
new  technologies  for  achieving  compliance  with  environmental  standards. 
These  efforts  will  be  geared  toward  strengthening  the  competitiveness 
and  export  potential  of  U.S.  manufacturers  of  environmental  equipment. 

The  EPA  is  also  pursuing  programs  to  evaluate  production  processes 
used  in  industry  to  encourage  pollution  prevention  through  more  efficient 
industrial  processes. 

The  administration  recognizes  the  need  for  a  major  effort  to  improve 
the  nation's  sewer  and  water  systems.  President  Clinton  has  recom- 
mended $1.2  billion  in  aid  to  localities  for  construction  of  new  sewage 
treatment  facilities  in  1994  and  $2  billion  in  each  year  thereafter. 

President  Clinton  advocates  greater  international  cooperation  on  envi- 
ronmental policy.  President  Bush  strained  relations  with  other  nations 
when  he  refused  to  participate  and  sign  a  cooperative  agreement  at  the 
:  World  Environmental  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  President  Clinton 
!  has  established  a  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  that  includes 
Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue. 

Congress,  during  the  Bush  years,  failed  to  strengthen  the  Federal  In- 
.secticide  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  which  would  protect 
workers  and  the  public  in  the  use  of  pesticides.  The  major  problem  is  the 
difficulty  in  removing  dangerous  pesticides  from  the  market.  Hazardous 
pesticides  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  consumer  safety,  particularly  to 
children,  workers  exposed  to  hazardous  pesticides  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. The  Clinton  administration  has  committed  to  supporting  initiatives 
that  will  accelerate  the  removal  of  dangerous  pesticides  from  the  market 
and  reduce  the  overall  use  of  pesticides. 
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The  Senate  ratified  a  United  Nations  treaty  in  1992  that  would  require 
countries  to  try  to  limit  emissions  of  heat  trapping  "greenhouse  gases" 
thought  to  contribute  to  global  warming.  The  treaty  contained  no  timeta- 
bles, nor  did  it  recommend  any  method  for  reducing  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  Concerns  about  global  warming  center  on  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  from  the  use  of  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  and  other  fuels. 

Air  quality  and  global  warming  have  been  more  tightly  linked  to  en- 
ergy use  in  recent  years.  The  Environmental  Policy  Act  passed  several 
years  ago  required  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  in  some  government  and 
private  vehicle  fleets.  This  requirement  was  broadened  by  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  passed  in  1992. 

Energy  conservation  will  be  pursued  in  future  years  to  achieve  envi- 
ronmental goals  as  well  as  to  secure  the  nation's  economic  and  strategic 
security. 

Environmentalists  and  trade  unions  have  worked  well  together  on  an 
array  of  issues  concerning  worker  health  and  safety  and  environmental  is- 
sues. Conflicts  are  infrequent,  but  a  notable  disagreement  has  arisen  over  the 
protection  of  the  spotted  owl  in  the  timber-rich  Northwest  A  federal  court 
ruled  changes  had  to  be  made  to  comply  with  land  management  and  endan- 
gered species  laws.  The  federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  declared  11.6  mil- 
Lion  acres  as  a  habitat  area  for  the  spotted  owl  in  April  1991. 

This  action  has  prohibited  logging  in  those  areas  and  thereby  endan- 
gered 85,000  jobs,  many  in  communities  that  are  totally  dependent  on 
the  logging  industry. 

A  new  Clinton  proposal  calls  for  limiting  logging  to  an  annual  aver- 
age of  1.2  billion  board  feet,  a  drastic  two-thirds  cut  below  the  timber 
harvests  of  the  late  1980s.  This  plan  may  still  cost  85,000  jobs  in  the 
paper  products,  forest  products,  housing  and  transportation  industries. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  dumps  has  fallen  further  be- 
hind schedule,  exposing  residents  near  the  sites  to  unnecessary  health 
risks.  Workers  involved  in  cleanup  of  these  sites  often  lack  the  training 
needed  to  handle  hazardous  materials  in  a  way  consistent  with  worker 
health  and  safety. 

Nuclear  weapons  production  has  caused  the  contamination  of  thou- 
sands of  sites  that  are  now  in  need  of  cleanup.  The  total  cleanup  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $200  billion. 

U.S.  companies  locating  in  Mexico  have  contributed  to  an  environ- 
mental nightmare,  polluting  air  and  water  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
The  companies  are  attracted  to  Mexico  by  lax  environmental  regulation, 
and  poor  labor  standards.  But  the  human  costs  of  their  activity  is  stag- 
gering and  will  affect  the  health  of  future  generations  as  well  as  those 
working  and  living  near  these  companies  today. 
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Council  Recommendation 

The  Clinton-Gore  administration  appointment  of  responsible  environ- 
mental advocates  to  positions  at  the  EPA  and  other  policy-making  posts 
marks  the  end  of  12  years  of  obstruction  and  watering  down  of  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

To  improve  the  environment  in  a  manner  consistent  with  economic 
growth  and  employment  opportunities,  we  recommend  the  following 
measures: 

1.  Make  sure  adequate  funds  are  available  for  cleanup  of  toxic  waste 
dumps  and  contaminated  nuclear  sites  that  will  allow  for  a  reasonable  re- 
duction in  the  backlog  of  sites  in  need  of  cleanup. 

2.  Strengthen  the  FIFRA  to  make  it  easier  and  faster  to  take  hazard- 
ous pesticides  off  the  market  and  to  strengthen  protections  for  workers 
exposed  to  pesticides.  Ban  the  import  of  food  grown  in  other  countries 
where  hazardous  pesticides  are  in  use. 

3.  Effective  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1990  to  reduce  air  pollution  and  the  emission  of  toxic  chemicals. 

4.  Expansion  of  "right-to-know"  laws  to  cover  all  toxic  chemicals 
and  emission  sources  and  greater  reliance  on  pollution  prevention,  partic- 
ularly toxic  use  reduction. 

5.  Development  of  a  new  forest  management  plan  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forests.  The  plan  should  open  more  of  the  land  for  logging 
while  protecting  other  forest  values,  including  the  spotted  owl  and  other 
wildlife  habitats,  old  growth  forests,  and  watersheds. 

6.  Strong  environmental  protections  and  enforcement  mechanisms  as 
part  of  any  trade  agreement,  including  NAFTA  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

7.  Support  the  funding  of  sewer  and  water  projects  proposed  by  the 
Clinton  administration  for  1994  and  beyond. 

8.  Provide  increased  government  support  for  research  and  development 
of  technologies  and  industrial  processes  for  reducing  pollution  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  research  should  be  geared  toward  developing  an  export 
industry  as  well  as  meeting  the  needs  of  environmental  regulations  in  the 

!    United  States. 

9.  States  and  municipalities  should  be  assisted  in  the  development  of 
solid  waste  recovery  systems  and  the  elimination  of  litter.  Improved  recycl- 
ing programs  rather  than  counterproductive  "bottle  laws,"  are  essential. 

10.  Developed  countries  and  international  lending  institutions  must  in- 
crease assistance  to  less  developed  countries  and  provide  incentives  for 
ecologically  sound  development. 

11.  Passage  of  legislation  to  set  standards  for  indoor  air  quality  to 
protect  workers  from  such  problems  as  "sick  building"  syndrome. 
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Transportation 


America's  economic  security  depends  upon  a  modern  and  well-  main- 
tained system  of  transportation.  Adequate  transportation  infrastructure  is 
needed  to  move  people  and  goods  and  to  link  the  nation  together  and 
keep  pace  with  other  world  economic  powers.  Infrastructure  construction 
is  a  key  element  of  economic  growth  and  job  creation.  Transportation  ac- 
counts for  a  sizable  share  of  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product.  Hence, 
transportation  policy  has  profound  effects  on  businesses,  workers,  ship- 
pers, communities  and  the  general  public. 

President  Clinton  campaigned  on  the  need  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  greater  investment  —  a  dramatic  departure  from  the  past  decade, 
during  which  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  declared  transportation 
and  infrastructure  as  problems  for  state  and  local  governments. 

Japan,  Germany  and  other  global  powers  are  embarking  on  massive 
infrastructure  programs.  For  example,  the  slumping  economy  in  Japan 
advanced  a  multi-billion  dollar  stimulus  with  infrastructure  at  its  core. 

America  has  experienced  highway  gridlock,  congested  airways  and 
airports,  closed  shipyards,  crumbling  highway  and  railroad  bridges,  and 
poorly  funded  mass  transit  and  bus  systems.  The  private  transportation 
sector  is  hemorrhaging  financially;  the  public  sector  is  bleeding  from  ne- 
glect and  insufficient  funds. 

The  U.S.  aviation  industry  is  experiencing  its  worst  downturn  in  history 
Soaring  bankruptcy  rates,  severe  job  loss,  abandoned  communities,  predatory 
and  discriminatory  pricing  and  a  myriad  of  other  problems  are  plaguing  the 
industry  with  no  sign  of  relief.  Past  railroad  policies  have  resulted  in  unprec- 
edented market  concentration,  the  erosion  of  rail  infrastructure,  the  loss  of 
250,000  jobs  since  the  late  1970s,  and  abandoned  communities. 

In  1991  the  bankruptcy  rate  in  the  motor  carrier  industry  was  twice 
the  national  average  for  all  U.S.  businesses. 

The  trucking  and  airline  sectors  have  experienced  serious  problems  as- 
sociated with  deregulation,  which  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  well-paying  jobs.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  American 
shipyards  and  U.S. -flag  vessel  operations. 

Economic  and  financial  problems,  combined  with  an  ill-advised  regulatory 
regime,  have  led  to  unprecedented  market  concentration,  a  soaring  bankruptcy 
rate,  lost  jobs,  worse  service  and  compromised  safety  standards. 

The  Bush  administration  signed  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  with  much  fanfare,  declaring  it  would  create  "jobs,  jobs, 
jobs."  Unfortunately,  his  budget  zeroed  out  many  of  the  surface  trans- 
portation programs  he  touted  in  the  signing  ceremony. 
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Employees  and  collective  bargaining  are  critical  in  the  modernization 
and  repair  of  the  transportation  because  bargaining  table  innovation  has  pro- 
vided the  foundation  for  America's  accomplishments  in  transportation. 

Reagan-Bush  administration  policies  proved  devastating  to  the  public 
as  once  proud  carriers  such  as  Eastern  and  Pan  Am  were  destroyed  and 
others,  like  Greyhound,  were  driven  to  bankruptcy. 

Since  President  Reagan's  firing  of  the  air  traffic  controllers  in  1981, 
management  has  been  quick  to  use  the  threat  of  permanent  replacements 
during  strikes  to  precipitate  the  downward  spiral  of  wages  and  living 
standards,  a  stark  fact  that  President  Clinton  has  identified  as  a  serious 
economic  ill.  In  August  1993,  President  Clinton  removed  the  permanent 
ban  on  the  hiring  of  air  traffic  controllers,  injecting  a  positive  tone  in 
labor-management  relations. 

In  an  April  1991  executive  order,  President  Bush  called  on  his  various 
agencies  to  encourage  state  and  local  authorities  to  privatize  publicly 
owned,  operated  and  maintained  facilities  and  services.  The  Bush  admin- 
istration also  offered  incentives  by  instructing  its  agencies  to  forego  the 
bulk  of  federal  government  proceeds  from  any  sale. 

This  executive  order  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  nation's  tax  payer- 
supported  infrastructure.  For  generations,  the  purpose  of  public  facilities 
has  been  to  serve  the  public  interest  rather  than  to  generate  private  profit. 
With  vital  public  services  threatened  the  AFL-CIO  has  urged  President  Clin- 
ton to  rescind  Bush's  1991  executive  order  on  privatization. 

The  1980s  also  gave  rise  to  punitive  federal  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
policies  that  did  not  afford  workers  who  tested  positive  a  fighting  chance 
to  seek  the  necessary  peer  counseling,  education  and  rehabilitation  to  re- 
turn to  service  as  productive  employees.  The  government  was  indifferent 
to  rehabilitation-based  programs  scapegoated  transportation  professionals. 

Drugs  or  alcohol  must  be  removed  from  the  workplace,  but  random 
drug  testing  of  transportation  workers  is  a  violation  of  privacy  and  an 
enormous  and  costly  waste  of  effort  for  transportation  companies.  The 
minimal  positive  results  of  random  testing  have  not  justified  the  intrusion 
on  privacy  or  the  economic  burden. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  eliminated  entry  restrictions  in  the  truck- 
ing industry  and  made  a  number  of  other  significant  regulatory  changes,  al- 
though the  measure  did  not  completely  deregulate  the  industry. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  expressed  its  concern  about  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
enforce  motor  carrier  tariff  filing  requirements.  The  act  also  continued 
the  distinction  between  common  carriers  and  contract  carriers. 
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Council  Recommendation 

The  national  transportation  system  links  the  nation  and  provides  essen- 
tial public  services.  A  balance  of  transportation  is  needed  for  business 
survival  and  expansion  and  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements  of  a  modern 
nation  and  to  promote  efficiency,  protect  the  quality  of  life,  control  pol- 
lution and  use  limited  space  in  crowded  cities. 

The  government  has  a  legitimate  role  in  regulation  and  in  promoting 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  workers,  consumers  and  the  traveling  public, 
and  in  national  security.  Governments  must  provide  the  infrastructure  for 
an  effective  transportation  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  substantial  additional  investments  in  infra- 
structure are  needed  to  support  economic  efficiency  and  the  international 
competitiveness  of  American  industry  in  the  years  to  come.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  supported  the  use  of  some  pension  funds  for  infrastructure  in- 
vestment, provided  there  are  appropriate  safeguards. 

Organized  labor  opposes  the  wholesale  sell-off  of  vital  public  services 
and  facilities,  many  of  which  provide  transportation  services.  The  nation's 
public  transportation  and  other  assets  should  be  protected  from  ill-conceived 
privatization  policies  and  mandates  not  in  the  public  interest. 

The  flawed  NAFTA  threatens  to  displace  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
transportation  sector  because  the  wage  and  regulatory  disparities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  NAFTA  is  a  bad  public  policy  that  must 
be  rejected. 

Organized  labor  urges  the  repeal  of  the  statutory  random  drug  test  re- 
quirements and  the  interim  reduction  of  the  number  of  random  tests  re- 
quired for  transportation  employees.  The  same  concerns  regarding  drug 
testing  apply  to  the  recently  released  proposed  rule  on  random  alcohol 
testing,  where  alcohol  testing  regulations  could  involve  such  invasive 
forms  of  testing  as  random  blood  tests. 

A  great  danger  facing  fire  fighters,  transportation  workers  and  the 
public  is  the  volume  of  hazardous  materials  shipped  via  the  multi-modal 
transportation  network.  When  accidents  occur,  unidentified  hazardous 
materials  may  be  present. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  administration  to  direct  the  DOT  to  replace 
the  placard  system  with  a  technologically  advanced  identification  system 
and  adoption  of  new  methods  for  identifying  hazardous  and  toxic  cargo. 

Mass  Transit 

The  following  actions  should  be  taken  to  improve  and  support  the 
nation's  mass  transit  system. 

•  The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  mass 

transit  programs,  including  operating  assistance  should  be  fully 

funded,  up  to  authorized  levels. 
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•  A  Transit  Safety,  Service  and  Standards  Fund  should  be  created  to 
help  offset  the  new  costs  faced  by  transit  grant  recipients  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  imposed  by  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  as  well  as 
Americans  with  Disability  Act  and  clean  air  standards. 

•  The  Federal  Transit  Administration's  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives should  be  terminated.  The  existing  charter  bus  and  other  transit 
grant  circulars  should  be  revised  because  they  establish  adverse 
privatization  requirements  and  otherwise  give  unfair  advantage  to 
private  transit  over  public  transit  agencies. 

•  Eliminate  the  Federal  Transit  Administration's  interference  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  administration  of  the  Section  13(c)  program,  and  to 
ensure  their  application  to  all  parts  of  the  transit  grant  program. 

•  Reestablish  the  equitable  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Section  13(c)  employee  protection  program,  including  the 
implementation  of  arbitration  rights  to  settle  contract  disputes,  and 
job  protection  guarantees  in  the  face  of  privatization  and/or  contract- 
ing out  of  existing  bargaining  unit  work. 

Air  Transportation 

Deregulation  of  the  airline  industry  in  1978,  combined  with  destruc- 
tive policies  and  hostility  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations,  brought  devastation  to  the  U.S.  airline  industry.  More 
than  100  carriers  went  bankrupt,  thousands  of  airlines  workers  lost  their 
jobs  or  seniority,  and  the  airlines  lost  more  money  in  the  recession  of 
1991-92  than  they  made  in  the  history  of  aviation. 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  Clinton  administration's  removal  of  the 
permanent  ban  on  hiring  of  pre- 1981  traffic  controllers.  This  action  sets  a 
positive  tone  for  labor-management  relations  and  charts  a  new  path  to- 
ward the  workplace  of  the  future. 

The  advent  of  a  new  administration  and  the  convening  of  the  Com- 
mission to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  reassess  airline  industry  policy  and  provide  an  environment 
for  airlines  to  thrive.  To  that  end,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  use  their  authority  to: 

•  Roll  back  those  federal  taxes  on  airlines  and  passengers  that  are  un- 
fairly burdensome  and  inequitable. 

•  Aggressively  pursue  trading  access  for  U.S.  carriers  in  international 
aviation  markets  while  protecting  the  valuable  U.S.  aviation  market. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  cabotage  rule  be  relaxed  that 
prohibits  the  flying  of  U.S.  domestic  routes  by  foreign  carriers. 

•  Maintain  U.S.  policy  against  foreign  control  of  domestic  airlines, 
while  exploring  ways  to  increase  the  access  of  U.S.  carriers  to  for- 
eign capital  investment. 
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•  Fully  fund  federal  aviation  programs,  including  airport  and  airway 
system  improvements,  and  speed  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  new  technologies. 

Railroads 

The  nation's  major  rail  carriers  have  virtually  become  unregulated  mo- 
nopolies with  the  right  to  disinvest  in  the  rail  infrastructure.  Employees 
have  suffered  in  the  face  of  the  massive  consolidation  of  the  industry 
that  resulted  in  job  loss,  abandonment  of  service,  shortline  selloffs  to  ab- 
rogate union  contracts  and  deferred  maintenance. 

The  government's  role  in  enforcing  regulations  also  has  been  a  grave 
concern.  Under  Reagan-Bush,  agencies  charged  with  oversight  were  in- 
structed to  carry  out  the  goals  of  the  industry  —  with  little  or  no  consid- 
eration of  the  "public  interest"  —  in  their  role  of  overseeing  safety, 
organizing  and  mediation  and  regulatory  scrutiny  of  operations  and  trans- 
actions like  short  line  spinoffs,  takeovers  and  mergers. 

The  following  proposals  should  be  enacted: 

•  Federal  Railroad  Administration  policies  on  safety  enforcement 
should  be  strengthened,  including  the  mandated  use  of  first  instance 
penalties;  address  concerns  on  tank  car  structure  and  repair;  adopt  mini- 
mum track  safety  standards;  grant  rail  labor's  petitions  on  the  Power 
Brake  Law;  revise  hours  of  service  regulations  on  work  shifts  and  man- 
dated rest  periods;  eliminate  the  gap  in  workplace  safety  and  health 
coverage  stemming  form  the  FRA-OSHA  jurisdictional  problem. 

•  Laws  governing  railroad  worker  pensions,  labor  relations  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  injury  compensation  have  been  under  attack  by 
management.  While  organized  labor  has  made  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  many  of  these  statues,  the  basic  structure  should  be 
retained. 

•  Railroad  retirement  provisions  should  be  revised  to  mandate  cover- 
age for  employees  of  contractors  engaged  in  work  traditionally  car- 
ried out  by  railroad  employees;  reduce  the  waiting  period  for 
Railroad  Retirement  from  two  weeks  to  one  week,  providing  bene- 
fits to  new  employees  who  work  in  each  of  six  months  and  earn 
more  than  $4,000  as  soon  as  they  are  furloughed,  after  the  one  week 
waiting  period;  increase  benefit  levels. 

•  A  level  playing  field  should  be  created  through  the  appointment  of 
competent  individuals  to  the  ICC  committed  to  a  fair  implementation 
of  critical  statutes;  close  the  loophole  in  £10901  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  guarantee  that  contracts  are  portable  when  line  sales 
occur;  guarantee  that  seasonal  employees  also  receive  labor  protec- 
tions and  that  labor  protections  are  imposed  when  there  is  a  merger, 
consolidation  or  other  transaction  affecting  employees. 
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•  The  National  Mediation  Board  should  be  required  to  perform  its  me- 
diation services  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  and  release  the  par- 
ties once  impasse  has  been  reached;  fully  fund  and  staff  the  minor 
disputes  railroad  arbitration  services  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjust- 
ment Board  and  all  the  supplemental  boards;  select  competent  NMB 
members  whose  professional  views  are  not  hostile  to  workers  nor 
tilted  in  management's  favor. 

•  The  government  commitment  to  provide  necessary  funding  to 
Amtrak  and  for  the  development  and  application  of  emerging  high 
speed  rail  transportation  to  ensure  a  viable  passenger  rail  network 
should  be  increased;  efforts  to  build  and  maintain  new  high  speed 
rail  technology  should  be  supported. 

•  The  database  capability  of  all  modal  and  independent  agencies  needs 
to  be  improved  and  staff  them  with  individuals  who  are  committed 
to  maintaining  a  strong  base  of  information  that  may  be  used  for 
credible  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  industry  and  its  work  force. 

Trucking 

The  regulatory  policies  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  have 
bankrupted  many  transportation  companies  and  destroyed  thousands  of 
jobs.  In  1991,  the  bankruptcy  rate  in  the  motor  carrier  industry  soared  to 
twice  the  national  average  for  all  U.S.  businesses.  While  significant  re- 
regulation  may  not  be  the  best  path,  deregulation  has  failed  to  introduce 
the  kind  of  efficiency  imagined  by  academic  models. 

The  trucking  and  airline  sectors  provide  clear  examples  of  the  failure 
of  deregulation  —  an  approach  largely  carried  out  during  the  Reagan- 
Bush  years.  Adding  to  the  problems  has  been  the  lax  enforcement  of 
current  laws  and  regulations.  Reagan-Bush  regulators  consciously  frus- 
trated the  intent  of  existing  rules  and  standards  in  the  trucking  industry. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  eliminated  entry  restrictions  in  truck- 
:  ing  and  made  a  number  of  other  regulatory  changes.  The  act  wisely  did  not 
deregulate  the  industry  completely.  The  filed  rate  doctrine,  requiring  public 
filing  of  tariff  rates,  was  left  intact  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
'    mon  carrier  system  and  the  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  shippers. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  concerned  about  DOT  and  ICC  failure  to  en- 
force motor  carrier  tariff  filing  requirements.  The  act  also  continued  the 
distinction  between  common  carriers  and  contract  carriers,  the  latter 
being  available  to  facilitate  transport  where  a  shipper  wishes  to  make  a 
long-term  commitment. 

The  issue  of  undercharges  is  of  serious  concern.  Undercharges  have 
come  about  because  motor  carriers,  sometimes  at  the  request  of  shippers, 
|    have  failed  to  publish,  charge  and  collect  filed  rates,  as  required  by  law. 

The  ICC  should  be  directed  to  put  an  end  to  these  practices  and  both 
carriers  and  shippers  should  be  penalized  for  failure  to  adhere  to  filed 
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rates.  Secret  rebates  and  unfilled  rate  discounts  must  continue  to  be  out- 
lawed, with  that  ban  enforced  properly.  With  regard  to  existing  claims, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  which  relieves  shippers  of  a  portion  of  their 
liability,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  wipe  out  all  recovery. 

Undercharges  represent  the  only  real  asset  of  many  bankrupt  motor 
carrier  estates.  Accordingly,  recovery  of  undercharges  is  the  only  realistic 
chance  for  former  employees  of  bankrupt  carriers  to  recover  any  of  their 
unpaid  wages,  severance  pay  and  pensions. 

The  Republican  administrations  sought  to  preempt  state  regulation  of 
large  portions  of  purely  intrastate  transportation.  The  AFL-CIO  opposes 
legislation  that  preempts  the  rights  of  states  to  regulate  intrastate  motor 
commerce  as  such  efforts  would  threaten  the  economic  livelihood  of 
small  and  medium  sized  motor  carriers  and  their  employees. 

Legislation  to  preempt  state  regulation  would  unleash  the  already  le- 
thal monopoly  powers  of  the  large  multi-modal  carriers  to  prey  upon 
their  smaller  and  weaker  competitors.  Accordingly,  each  state  should  be 
left  free  to  decide  what  level  of  regulation  is  appropriate  for  intrastate 
traffic  within  its  borders. 

Safety  and  insurance  issues  should  be  top  priorities  for  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. Over  the  past  12  years,  the  level  of  safety  in  trucking  has  been 
undercut  by  the  failure  of  various  government  agencies  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  ICC  has  shown  no  interest  in  promulgating  policies  which  result 
in  reasonable  freight  rates,  as  contemplated  by  existing  statues.  Instead, 
cut-throat,  below-price  costing  was  accepted  in  the  name  of  laissez  faire 
and  open  competition.  As  shippers  squeeze  lower  rates  out  of  carriers, 
less  revenue  means  less  investment  in  new  equipment,  less  maintenance 
of  old  equipment  and  longer  hours  for  employees.  Safety  is  dramatically 
compromised. 

Similarly,  current  insurance  requirements  and  their  enforcement  mech- 
anisms must  ensure  that  the  public  is  sufficiently  protected.  The  adminis- 
tration should  review  the  hours  of  service  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to  ensure  that  employees  are  not  re- 
quired to  work  excessive,  "unsafe"  hours. 

The  proposed  NAFTA  raises  serious  economic  and  safety  concerns 
over  unrestricted  cross-border  trade  with  Mexico.  Under  NAFTA,  Mexi- 
can trucking  companies  will  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  states  despite 
the  big  disparities  in  wages  and  safety  enforcement  between  the  two 
countries.  Border  inspections  should  ensure  that  Mexican  commercial  ve- 
hicles and  drivers  comply  with  U.S.  safety  and  operating  standards  and 
that  Mexican  drivers  be  paid  prevailing  wages  while  in  U.S.  territory. 
Owner-operators  that  lease  trucks  to  carriers  should  be  treated  as  employ- 
ees to  ensure  that  carriers  have  the  incentive  to  maintain  high  standards 
of  safety  on  equipment  and  personnel. 
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Only  U.S.  and  Canadian  commercial  driver's  licenses  (CDLs)  should 
be  recognized  in  the  United  States  until  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
applicable  standards  is  undertaken.  All  trucks  and  buses  of  Mexican  ori- 
gin should  be  required  to  carry  U.S-based  insurance  coverage. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  two  nations  on  CDL 
signed  by  President  Bush  in  1991  should  not  preempt  a  state's  right  to 
monitor  and  oversee  the  operating  practices  of  Mexican  drivers  who  op- 
erate within  its  borders.  U.S.  trade  negotiators  are  duty-bound  to  evaluate 
and  monitor  actual  Mexican  practices  —  not  only  existing  laws  but  also 
in  negotiating  and  implementing  agreements  with  Mexico. 

Accurate  statistical  information  is  necessary  in  the  trucking  industry. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  all  collect  trucking  related  statistics,  yet  there 
is  great  divergence  between  each  of  these  agencies  in  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of  data  collected. 

All  of  the  statistics  published  by  the  ICC  comes  from  Class  I  and  II 
carriers,  which  together  represent  only  37  percent  of  all  transportation 
sector  employment.  Approximately  8  out  of  10  regulated  carriers  are  not 
required  to  file  any  company  data  whatsoever.  Excluding  Class  III  carri- 
ers omits  a  large  portion  of  the  for-hire  transportation  industry. 

A  government-wide  mandate  should  require  Class  III  carriers  to  file 
some  type  of  financial  and  employment  data,  since  the  number  of  small 
carriers  has  grown  so  dramatically  in  the  past  12  years. 

Maritime  Trades 

No  single  proposal  will  restore  the  maritime  industry  to  a  level  which 
can  provide  stability  and  hope  for  future  expansion  of  American  ship- 
yards and  U.S.-flag  vessel  operations.  A  variety  of  initiatives  collectively 
would  stimulate  substantial  investment  in  domestic  shipping  operations, 
however.  Many  of  these  proposals  are  not  new;  they  have  been  advanced 
in  the  past  without  being  adequately  promoted  to  gauge  their  efficacy. 
The  following  proposals  should  be  enacted  to  spur  growth  in  domestic 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operations. 

•  Adoption  of  a  federal  program  to  enhance  vessel  operating  capabili- 
ties is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.-flag  liner  and  bulk  fleets 
in  international  commerce.  This  should  include  adequate  financial 
support  and  sufficient  operating  flexibility  to  encourage  the  broadest 
number  of  vessels  participating  in  foreign  trade.  The  Clinton  admin- 
istration and  Congress  are  developing  initiatives  that  will  generate 
long  term  U.S.-flag  registration  for  the  nation's  liner  vessel  fleet. 
Companion  legislation  to  provide  investment  incentives  through 
changes  in  the  depreciation  schedule  for  maritime  assets  and  also 
allow  earnings  from  the  operations  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  domes- 
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tic  trade  to  be  deposited  in  a  tax  deferred  Capital  Construction  Fund 
will  stimulate  orders  for  new  tonnage  from  American  shipyards. 

•  Legislation  introduced  in  this  Congress  clarifying  the  right  of  deck 
and  engineering  officers  to  be  represented  by  trade  unions  should  be 
enacted. 

•  The  Maritime  administration  should  reverse  its  practice  of  the  past 
12  years  of  denying  labor  organizations  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  agency  regulatory  proceedings  that  affect  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can shipping  companies  and  the  livelihood  of  American  merchant  j 
mariners. 

•  Maritime  services  should  be  excluded  from  international  trade  agree- 
ments, such  as  NAFTA  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  i 
Trade  (GATT). 

•  The  Clinton  administration  should  avoid  the  conflicting  actions  on 
maritime  policy  by  various  government  agencies  by  appointing  an 
individual  with  Cabinet  level  access  to  coordinate  any  interdepart- 
mental actions  on  maritime  industry  issues. 

•  Funding  for  the  Title  XI  ship  mortgage  loan  guarantee  program 
should  be  increased  and  the  application  process  streamlined  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  potential  operators  of  new  domesti- 
cally built,  American-flag  tonnage. 

•  Detailed  review  of  the  Coast  Guard's  ship  design  standards  should 
be  undertaken  to  determine  whether  they  can  be  altered  to  reduce 
capital  costs  while  maintaining  overall  vessel  integrity. 

•  The  move  toward  reducing  the  competitive  advantages  possessed  by 
foreign-flag  cruise  line  operators  over  American  cruise  vessels 
should  be  continued.  The  tax  deductibility  allowance  for  attendance 
at  a  legitimate  convention  held  aboard  an  American-flag  passenger 
ship  should  be  adjusted  periodically  to  reflect  incremental  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  The  provision's  scope  should  also  be  extended  to 
include  American  vessels  calling  at  ports  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

•  The  federal  government  must  consider  the  infusion  of  funds  to  bol- 
ster new  ship  construction  in  the  face  of  heavy  subsidization  by  for- 
eign trading  partners  for  their  shipyards. 

•  Expedited  multi-agency  review  procedures  for  the  granting  of  gov- 
ernmental dredging  permits  is  essential  if  American  ports  are  to  re- 
main competitively  efficient  in  the  international  marketplace. 

•  A  national  cargo  policy  to  efficiently  move  both  government  and 
commercial  cargoes  must  be  developed  to  insure  that  the  mandates 
of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  are  honored  through  maintenance 
of  a  large  fleet  of  American-built,  American-flag  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  The  Clinton  administration  should  move  immediately  to  enter 
into  bilateral  and  multilateral  cargo  sharing  arrangements  for  goods 
moving  between  the  United  States  and  its  trading  partners. 
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•  In  light  of  the  closure  of  several  government  shipyards  and  a  dearth 
of  new  ship  starts  in  private  yards,  the  Defense  Department  is  urged 
to  reconsider  its  growing  reliance  on  foreign  facilities  to  perform 
normal  naval  vessel  repairs  and  overhauls. 

•  The  decline  of  maritime  activity  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  crippled  in- 
jured port  and  shipper  interests  throughout  the  region.  A  joint  U.S.- 
Canada effort  must  be  undertaken  to  insure  that  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  system  is  upgraded  and  modernized  to  handle  the 
larger  classes  of  vessels  found  in  today's  international  merchant 
fleets  which  are  currently  restricted  from  operating  in  these  waters. 
Both  governments  are  also  urged  to  adopt  policies  that  reduce  tolls 
and  levies  that  unfairly  discriminate  against  users  of  this  vital  trans- 
portation system. 

•  The  Department  of  Defense's  pending  expenditures  of  more  than 
$2.6  billion  in  fast  sealift  and  prepositioned  vessel  construction  and 
conversion  funds  should  be  commenced.  This  program,  initially 
funded  in  1989,  has  yet  to  produce  any  work  for  American  ship- 
yards. 

•  H.R.  1402  and  S.  990  address  the  excessive  subsidy  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  toward  their  shipyards.  United  States  trade  negoti- 
ators could  resolve  this  problem  by  securing  meaningful  subsidy 
reductions  in  upcoming  OECD  shipbuilding  talks. 

Banks  and  the  Financial  System 

The  Clinton  administration  has  inherited  the  tasks  of  undoing  the 
damage  done  to  the  nation's  financial  system  during  the  Bush  and 
Reagan  administrations  and  of  reforming  that  system  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  economy  and  the  public. 

The  health  of  the  financial  system  has  improved  recently,  but  the  ben- 
efits have  yet  to  trickle  down  to  hard-pressed  working  families,  consum- 
i  ers,  small  farmers  and  small  businesses.  Though  they  have  declined, 
j  long-term  interest  rates  remain  high.  The  Federal  Reserve  eased  monetary 
policy  belatedly,  but  it  still  is  not  doing  enough  to  stimulate  a  robust 
economic  recovery.  Economic  policies  of  major  industrial  nations  are  not 
being  coordinated  in  support  of  job  creation,  increased  living  standards 
and  renewed  economic  growth  worldwide. 

Taxpayers  continue  to  pay  for  the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  a  legacy 
of  the  deregulatory  excesses  of  the  Bush  and  Reagan  years.  As  a  result 
of  bungled  prosecutions  or  worse,  only  minimal  sums  have  been  recov- 
j  ered  from  S&L  wrongdoers.  The  statute  of  limitations  on  further  prose- 
cutions will  hamstring  the  Clinton  administration  from  doing  a  better  job, 
unless  it  is  extended. 
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The  Bush  administration's  proposal  for  further  deregulation  of  the  fi- 
nancial system  was,  fortunately,  defeated  in  the  Congress,  but  bankers 
continue  to  complain  about  "regulatory  burden."  They  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  overturn  laws  and  rescind  regulations  that  cost  the  banks 
very  little  but  are  badly  needed  to  protect  the  public.  Consumer  protec- 
tions for  bank  customers,  community  reinvestment  and  fair  lending  re- 
quirements are  too  weak,  and  have  not  been  fully  enforced.  Non-bank 
financial  institutions  such  as  finance  companies  and  insurance  companies 
are  not  adequately  regulated. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  financial  system  and  monetary  policy  have  great  impact  on  work- 
ing people,  yet  workers  have  little  voice  in  making  policy  in  these  criti- 
cal areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  real  financial  system  reform  including:  redi- 
rection of  monetary  policy  to  support  job  creation  and  economic  growth; 
more  effective  governmental  regulation;  and  better  and  more  equitable 
provision  of  banking  and  other  financial  services  to  the  public. 

Monetary  Policy 

With  economic  growth  still  sluggish  and  inflation  not  a  threat,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  do  more  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Not  only  should 
pressure  to  raise  interest  rates  be  resisted;  there  should  be  further  interest 
rate  cuts.  Deficit  reduction,  undertaken  to  counteract  the  irresponsible  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Bush  and  Reagan  administrations,  underscores  the  importance 
of  providing  offsetting  economic  stimulus  through  monetary  policy. 

Public  accountability  of  the  powerful  Federal  Reserve  must  be  in- 
creased. The  Reserve  should  be  restructured  to  include  labor  and  other 
non-banker  representation  at  a  policy-making  level.  The  AFL-CIO 
urges: 

•  Prompt  and  complete  public  release  of  the  transcripts  of  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  meetings. 

•  Broader  public  representation  on  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  and 
reserve  district  bank  boards. 

•  More  democratic  selection  of  reserve  district  bank  presidents,  includ- 
ing a  requirement  that  they  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

International  economic  policy  should  be  coordinated  among  major  in- 
dustrial countries  to  achieve  the  common  goals  of  job  creation  and  sus- 
tainable worldwide  economic  growth. 

Effective  Public  Regulation 

The  government  must  regulate  effectively  to  assure  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  financial  system. 
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Bank  regulators  must  require  that  lending  practices  emphasize  job-cre- 
ating, socially  responsible  investments  —  not  real  estate  speculation  or 
corporate  takeovers. 

The  distinctions  set  forth  by  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  between  commerce 
and  banking  should  be  retained. 

Community  Reinvestment  Act  provisions  must  be  strengthened  and  fully 
enforced.  Efforts  of  bankers  and  their  allies  to  use  the  claim  of  so-called 
"regulatory  burden"  to  roll  back  important  protections  should  be  resisted. 

Capital  standards  and  other  regulations  are  needed  to  keep  the  banking 
system  financially  healthy,  and  should  be  maintained  and  enforced.  The 
resolution  of  insolvent  institutions  should  not  be  delayed. 

Concentration  of  ownership  and  control  undermines  financial  system 
stability.  Proposals  to  end  restrictions  on  cross-ownership  between  com- 
merce and  banking  should  be  rejected.  Mega-mergers  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  monopolize  banking  or  lead  to  undue  concentration  of  private 
financial  power.  Legislation  should  be  passed  that  will  limit  concentration 
of  control  of  deposits  by  any  one  banking  organization  to  not  more  than 
0.5  percent  of  total  deposits  nationwide.  Congress  must  not  authorize  full 
interstate  banking  and  branching. 

U.S.  operations  of  foreign  banks,  and  foreign  activities  of  U.S.  banks, 
must  be  regulated  more  effectively.  Foreign  banks  should  be  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  U.S.  only  through  subsidiaries,  whether  they  take  in  in- 
sured deposits  or  not. 

U.S.  financial  regulators  and  trade  negotiators  should  seek  adoption  of 
comprehensive  multinational  reinvestment  and  soundness  standards  —  a 
global  strategy  of  regulatory  floor-setting.  We  urge  deleting  from 
NAFTA  any  language  that  would  loosen  financial  regulation  in  Canada, 
Mexico  and  the  U.S. 

Financial  industry  executives  guilty  of  improprieties  should  be  brought 
I  to  justice  and  forced  to  make  restitution.  Schemes  used  to  shelter  their 
personal  wealth  should  be  abolished.  Enforcement  agencies  should  be 
given  adequate  resources  to  pursue  them  and  the  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  extended  to  allow  the  legal  system  to  prosecute  those  who 
evaded  justice  during  the  Bush  years. 

When  resolving  troubled  institutions,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  and  Resolution  Trust  Corp.  must  stop  creating  windfall  gains  for 
wealthy  investors  at  public  expense.  When  troubled  institutions  are 
merged  by  federal  regulators  or  their  assets  are  sold,  recoupment  provis- 
ions are  needed  so  that  the  public  receives  a  share  of  any  future  profits. 
A  portion  of  the  RTC's  huge  inventory  of  commercial  and  residential 
real  estate  should  be  converted  to  alternative  public  use,  such  as  afford- 
able public  housing. 
I  Regulation  of  the  government  securities  market  must  be  strengthened 
to  restore  its  integrity  and  efficiency. 
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The  majority  of  the  nation's  financial  capital  is  outside  the  commer- 
cial banking  system  in  institutions  such  as  insurance  companies  and  fi- 
nance companies.  Capital  held  in  these  non-bank  financial  institutions 
should  be  subject  to  CRA  requirements  and  they  should  be  required  to 
meet  appropriate  prudential  standards.  Federal  regulation  of  the  insurance 
industry,  in  particular,  is  long  overdue. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration  to  review  and  reverse  im- 
proper regulatory  decisions  made  during  the  previous  administration.  In  Jan- 
uary 1992,  federal  banking  regulators  wiped  out  reporting  requirements  for 
highly  leveraged  transaction  loans,  permitting  banks  to  hide  their  exposure  to 
these  job-destroying,  risky  investments.  In  September  1992,  the  FDIC  ex- 
empted three-quarters  of  the  banking  industry  from  paying  an  increase  in 
deposit  insurance  premiums  to  cover  the  cost  of  bank  failures.  We  urge 
prompt  review  and  reversal  of  these  and  other  improper  or  unsound  regula- 
tory decisions  made  during  the  previous  aclministration. 

Better  Services  to  Consumers  and  Local  Businesses 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  should  provide  better  service  to  all 
consumers  with  regard  to  check  cashing,  "life-line"  banking,  and  commu- 
nity lending  practices.  Consumers  should  be  protected  against  skyrocketing 
fees  for  banking  services  and  assured  of  access  to  these  services. 

Consumer  protections  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  the  Truth  in 
Savings  Act  should  be  improved  and  better  enforced.  Rampant  errors  and 
other  credit  report  abuses  which  harm  consumers  and  the  public  must  be 
more  readily  detected  and  corrected.  Usurious  home  equity  scams  perpe- 
trated by  certain  unscrupulous  mortgage  companies  must  be  stopped. 

Enforcement  of  fair  lending  laws  —  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  —  should  be  strengthened. 

Recent  limits  on  deposit  insurance,  though  desirable  in  other  respects, 
should  not  be  administered  to  deprive  non-profit  organizations  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  of  needed  coverage. 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  Clinton  administration's  innovative  pro- 
posal to  create  a  network  of  Community  Development  Banks.  However, 
these  development  banks  must  not  become  a  vehicle  to  undercut  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act.  Commercial  banks  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fulfill  CRA  requirements  simply  by  depositing  money  in  community 
development  banks. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  administration's  efforts  to  curb  poor  over- 
sight, excessive  bank  profits  and  other  abuses  related  to  federal  student 
loan  programs. 

Safeguards  are  needed  for  bank  workers,  whose  jobs  are  at  risk,  often 
as  a  result  of  regulatory  decisions. 
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Section  7 


worker  Protections 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  the  nation's  basic  law  gov- 
erning minimum  wages,  hours  of  work,  equal  pay  and  child  labor  for  all 
employees  not  specifically  exempt.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  civilian 
work  force  now  is  covered  by  the  Act's  minimum  wage  provisions  and 
65  percent  is  covered  by  the  overtime  protection.  The  largest  group  ex- 
empt from  overtime  provisions  is  executives,  administrative  and  profes- 
sional employees. 

The  minimum  wage  last  was  increased  to  $4.25  effective  April  1, 
1991,  more  than  two  years  ago.  The  historic  benchmark  for  setting  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  one-half  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  non-su- 
pervisory production  workers,  a  statistic  regularly  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  If  the  minimum  wage  had  kept  pace  with  the  change  in 
average  hourly  earnings  during  the  12  years  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  admin- 
istrations, the  minimum  wage  would  now  be  $5.40  per  hour. 

A  share  of  the  shortfall  is  due  to  President  Bush's  veto  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Adjustment  Act  of  1989.  But  for  that  veto,  the  minimum  wage 
would  have  increased  to  $4.55  effective  April  1,  1992  —  a  year  ago. 

Most  other  industrial  nations  in  the  world  have  used  reductions  in 
working  time  as  a  way  of  creating  new  employment  opportunities  and  as 
'  an  economic  stimulus.  As  other  nations  have  been  decreasing  working 
,  time,  hours  of  work  per  day,  per  week  and  per  year  have  been  increasing  in 
j  the  United  States.  The  average  U.S.  worker  now  works  more  hours  per  year 
I  than  any  worker  in  an  industrial  society  except  the  Japanese  and  the  Swiss. 

The  overtime  premium,  of  time-and-one-half,  was  designed  to  deter 
employers  working  employees  more  than  40  hours  a  week  while  reward- 

|  ing  those  who  had  to  work  longer  hours.  Over  the  past  half-century,  non- 
wage  employee  benefits  have  grown  to  near  40  percent  of  wages, 
making  the  time-and-one-half  wage  premium  an  ineffective  deterrent  to 
requiring  long  hours  of  work  from  employees.  Employers  now  find  it 

1  cheaper  to  require  longer  hours  of  work  from  present  workers  than  to 

I  hire  new  employees. 
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While  many  economic  indicators  show  improvement,  few  new  jobs 
are  being  created  as  overtime  is  substituted  for  hiring  or  calling  back 
laid-off  workers. 

The  modest  child  labor  provisions  and  regulations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  being  violated  at  an  ever-increasing  rate  as  employers 
recruit  school-age  children.  There  were  44,000  violations  in  1991,  up 
from  10,000  violations  in  1983. 

The  Department  of  Labor  found  232  children  injured  at  work  in  1990, 
but  this  is  just  the  surface  of  the  problem.  A  study  of  worker  compensa- 
tion reports  in  New  York  state  in  1986  found  more  than  1,300  worker 
compensation  injury  cases  involving  workers  less  than  18  years  old. 
Other  studies  have  found  that  hours  of  work  over  20  per  week  for  stu- 
dents 16-17  years  old  correlates  with  lower  school  grades,  lower  atten- 
dance, family  problems  and  higher  dropout  rates. 

The  AFL-CIO,  working  with  National  Child  Labor  Coalition,  has  de- 
veloped a  Model  State  Child  Labor  Law  designed  to  help  states  improve 
their  child  labor  laws  and  enforcement. 

Courts  recently  have  determined  that  prisoners  in  federal,  state  and  local 
institutions,  even  when  doing  work  for  private  employers,  are  not  covered 
by  the  Act  Some  of  these  workers  are  taking  private-sector  jobs  making 
clothing,  signs,  making  airline  reservations,  printing  and  doing  other  work. 

Council  Recommendation 

A  fair  minimum  wage  is  fundamental  to  a  socioeconomic  system  that 
guarantees  a  decent  minimum  reward  for  work.  A  fair  minimum  wage 
not  only  reduces  social  support  system  costs  but  also  is  an  economic 
stimulus,  since  low-wage  workers  spend  their  money  on  job-creating 
consumption  in  the  communities  where  they  live.  It  also  provides  a  level 
playing  field  for  small  employers  —  the  smarter  employer  can  compete 
on  ability  without  concern  that  a  competitor  will  gain  a  wage-cutting  ad- 
vantage. To  be  effective,  a  fair  minimum  wage  should  not  neglect  the 
working  poor  for  long  periods  as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to: 

•  Update  the  minimum  wage  in  50-cent-per-hour  steps  to  50  percent 
of  average  hourly  earnings  and  thereafter  index  the  minimum  wage 
to  the  rate  of  change  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  non-supervisory 
production  workers. 

•  Restore  the  minimum  wage  and  hours  of  work  protections  to  all 
construction  and  laundry  workers,  which  were  removed  in  the  1989 
amendments. 

•  Establish  the  salary-level  test  between  hourly  workers  and  exempt 
administrative,  executive  and  professional  employees  at  3  times  the 
annual  value  of  the  minimum  wage. 
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•  Increase  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  overtime  premium  to  triple- 
time  for  all  work  in  excess  of  40  hours. 

•  Increase  employment  opportunities  by  decreasing  scheduled  hours 
worked  per  year  in  steps  to  a  35  hour  workweek  without  loss  of  pay. 

•  Pass  the  Young  American  Workers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (H.R.  1106), 
which  improves  the  balance  between  school  and  work  by  reducing 
hours  of  work  during  school  days.  It  links  children  desiring  to  work 
with  parents,  schools  and  employers  through  a  work-permit  system, 
and  it  provides  a  significant  increase  in  penalties  for  employers  who 
put  children  at  risk.  It  also  increases  public  awareness  by  requiring 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  employers  who  violate  the  child 
labor  laws. 

•  Include  work  performed  by  individuals  incarcerated  by  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does  not  reach  all  work  situations  and 
state  laws  need  to  fill  in  the  coverage  shortfalls.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  on 
all  states  to  review,  update  and  improve  their  child  labor  laws  and  regu- 
lations, in  keeping  with  the  National  Child  Labor  Coalition's  Model  State 
Child  Labor  Law. 

Labor  Standards 

From  1980  to  1992,  the  Reagan/Bush  administrations  led  continual  as- 
saults on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  President  Clinton,  in  his  first  months  in 
office,  has  quickly  begun  undoing  the  most  recent  repressive  executive 
orders  issued  by  President  Bush. 

Clinton  reversed  Bush's  orders  barring  project  agreements  and  Davis- 
Bacon  coverage  on  federally  funded  construction  work  on  areas  damaged 
by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  winter  flood  in 
downtown  Chicago  and  a  hurricane  in  Hawaii.  He  also  canceled  an  order 
requiring  government  contractors  to  post  notices  that  workers  did  not 
have  to  join  the  union  that  represented  them  and  could  refuse  to  contrib- 
ute to  activities  they  did  not  subscribe  to  —  even  though  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  workers  did  support  it. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  is  a  prevailing-wage  statute  for  workers  pro- 
viding cleaning,  clerical  and  other  services  to  the  federal  government. 
Most  of  the  current  problems  under  the  Act  relates  to  a  lack  of  staff  in 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  to  provide  timely  determinations  including  updated  benefit  levels. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Service  Contracts  Acts  is  to  en- 
sure that  competitors  for  federal  government  contacts  compete  on  their 
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management  ability  and  quality  rather  then  cutting  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  their  employees. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  pass  and  President  Clinton  to 
sign  the  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act,  and  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
allocate  the  resources  necessary  to  implement  and  enforce  the  Act  in  an 
expeditious  fashion. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  would:  raise  the  new  construction 
threshold  from  $2,000  established  in  1935  to  $100,000,  and  to  $15,000 
for  repair  work;  eliminate  an  estimated  75  percent  of  the  payroll  report- 
ing paperwork  now  required  of  employers;  direct  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  issue  timely  wage  surveys;  codify  existing  regulations  and  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  new  regulations,  making 
them  final  and  binding  on  other  federal  agencies,  federally  funded  or  as- 
sisted projects  and  on  how  state  and  local  laws  apply  to  the  Act;  strengthen 
the  law  with  regard  to  lease  projects;  provide  a  private  right  of  action  by 
workers  independent  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  define  "apprentice," 
"trainee"  and  "helper"  classifications  consistent  with  local  practices  and  cus- 
toms, thereby  providing  real  training  and  career  opportunities  for  new  en- 
trants consistent  with  long  term  employment  opportunities. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  Department  of  Labor  to  update  the  Service 
Contract  Act  by  issuing  timely  wage  determinations,  adopting  an  accept- 
able level  and  method  of  adjusting  employee  benefits  in  wage  determina- 
tions, extending  coverage  to  air  transport  contracts,  and  dedicating 
sufficient  staff  to  administer  and  enforce  the  Act 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  a  ban  on  the  interstate  shipment  of  prison-made 
goods  and  services  produced  for  use  by  or  to  be  sold  to  the  general  public. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  urges  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would  ban 
the  use  of  electronic  monitoring. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

More  than  two  decades  after  the  enactment  of  federal  job  safety  legis- 
lation, the  promise  of  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace  for  all  American 
workers  still  is  far  from  a  reality. 

Every  year,  nearly  10,000  workers  are  killed  by  workplace  hazards,  6 
million  workers  are  injured  and  60,000  are  permanently  disabled.  Tens  of 
thousands  more  workers  die  of  occupational  exposures  to  toxic  chemicals. 

Significant  safety  and  health  problems  are  present  across  all  economic 
sectors.  High  injury  rates  persist  in  such  industries  as  meat  packing,  ship- 
building and  logging.  The  construction  industry  continues  to  be  particularl) 
dangerous,  claiming  the  lives  of  2,000  workers  each  year.  Cumulative 
trauma  disorders  resulting  from  ergonomic  hazards  continue  to  increase  a 
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epidemic  rates.  Infectious  diseases  —  particularly  tuberculosis  —  pose  a  se- 
rious risk  to  many  health  care  and  public  service  workers. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  OSHA  program  are  fail- 
ing to  protect  American  workers.  Federal  and  state  OSHA  currently  has 
fewer  than  1,800  inspectors  and  can  inspect  workplaces  on  average  just 
once  every  87  years.  OSHA  standard  setting  is  far  too  slow  and  major 
hazards  remain  unregulated.  Millions  of  workers  remain  outside  the  law's 
coverage  and  thus  not  even  are  provided  basic  protections. 

Confronted  with  such  serious  and  difficult  problems,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
continued  to  fight  for  improved  working  conditions  for  all  American 
workers.  Stronger  job  safety  legislation,  improved  federal  regulations  and 
enforcement  and  union-based  initiatives  all  have  been  part  of  the  AFL- 
CIO' s  safety  and  health  program. 

Job  Safety  Legislation 

Improving  the  nation's  job  safety  law  has  been  the  top  safety  and 
health  priority  for  the  labor  movement  during  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  102nd  Congress,  the  AFL-CIO  worked  closely  with  key  con- 
gressional committees  to  develop  and  introduce  comprehensive  OSHA 
Reform  legislation  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  OSHAct.  That  legisla- 
tion included  provisions  to  mandate  employer  programs  and  greater 
worker  participation  through  safety  and  health  committees,  extend  cover- 
age to  public  employee  and  other  workers  who  fall  outside  the  Act's 
scope  and  enhance  OSHA's  enforcement  authority. 

The  September  1991  fire  in  a  Hamlet,  N.C.,  chicken-processing  plant 
that  killed  25  workers  gave  great  impetus  to  the  legislation.  Extensive 
hearings  and  testimony  by  unions,  victims  and  others  helped  build  sup- 
port for  the  bill.  But  election-year  politics  and  the  promise  of  a  veto  by 
President  Bush  prevented  final  congressional  action. 

Legislation  to  address  the  special  hazards  in  construction  also  was  con- 
sidered by  the  102nd  Congress.  The  measure,  developed  by  the  building  and 
;  construction  trades  unions,  sought  to  establish  a  system  of  safety  manage- 
ment on  construction  sites,  improve  OSHA's  ability  to  address  construction 
safety  hazards  and  expand  worker  safety  training.  The  construction  safety 
bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  but  was  not  acted  on  by  either  house. 

This  year,  the  AFL-CIO  once  again  is  seeking  passage  of  legislation 
to  improve  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  through  support  of  a 
measure  that  incorporates  the  provisions  of  both  the  OSHA  reform  and 
construction  safety  proposals. 

The  prospects  of  passage  are  much  better  under  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, which  supports  improvements  and  promised  its  specific  views 
and  recommendations  on  OSHA  reform  legislation  in  early  fall. 
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Federal  Safety  and  Health  Programs 

Twelve  years  of  neglect  by  Republican  administrations  have  significantly 
weakened  the  federal  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration.  The 
Clinton  administration  has  brought  a  new  commitment  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship to  these  programs.  But  given  limited  resources,  rebuilding  these  pro- 
grams and  launching  new  initiatives  will  be  a  major  challenge. 

At  OSHA,  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions  have  continued  to  push 
for  stronger  standards,  but  the  standard-setting  process  is  becoming 
longer  and  more  frustrating.  After  many  years'  work,  standards  finally 
were  issued  on  methylene  dianaline,  confined  space  entry  and  cadmium. 
Action  by  Congress  forced  the  issuance  of  important  rules  on  bloodborne 
pathogens,  chemical  process  safety  and  lead  in  the  construction  industry. 
But  final  standards  on  methylene  chloride,  1-3-butadiene  and  electrical 
safety  still  are  overdue. 

OSHA  standard  setting  on  toxic  chemicals  suffered  a  serious  setback 
in  1992  when  a  federal  court  of  appeals  overturned  the  agency's  rule  up- 
dating permissible  exposure  limits  on  more  than  400  toxic  chemicals. 
The  AFL-CIO  had  challenged  some  of  the  limits  as  being  too  weak,  and 
industry  groups  had  challenged  others  as  being  too  tough.  The  court 
found  merit  in  both  arguments  but  responded  by  vacating  all  of  the  lim- 
its rather  than  only  those  that  were  challenged. 

Ergonomic  hazards  are  a  serious  problem  throughout  many  industries. 
Cumulative  trauma  disorders  have  increased  more  than  600  percent  in 
the  last  decade,  yet  OSHA  has  moved  very  slowly.  A  petition  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions  for  an  emergency  ergonomic  standard 
was  denied  by  OSHA  in  1992.  The  agency  promised  to  proceed  with 
rule-making,  but  no  proposal  has  been  issued. 

In  the  absence  of  a  standard,  OSHA  had  been  enforcing  against 
ergonomic  hazards  under  the  "general  duty"  provisions  of  the  OSHA 
law.  But  this  enforcement  strategy  has  been  impeded  by  a  court  decision 
overturning  ergonomic  citations  on  the  grounds  that  OSHA  did  not 
demonstrate  the  fulfillment  of  the  clause's  requirements. 

Poor  indoor  air  quality  and  infectious  diseases  are  other  problems  of 
great  concern.  The  AFL-CIO  and  many  unions  petitioned  OSHA  for  an . 
indoor  air  quality  standard  in  1991;  OSHA  has  not  responded  to  the  re-1 
quest.  Health  care  and  public  sector  unions  have  petitioned  for  enforce- 
ment guidelines  to  protect  workers  against  tuberculosis,  which  threatens 
to  re-emerge  as  a  major  public  health  problem.  OSHA  has  issued  cita- 
tions for  tuberculosis  hazards  in  a  few  enforcement  cases,  but  has  yet  to  I 
address  the  problem  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

Improving  the  quality  and  utility  of  workplace  injury  and  illness  data 
also  has  been  a  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made  in  collecting  more  complete  data  on  workplace  fatalities  and 
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more  detailed  data  on  occupational  injuries.  However,  employer-specific 
injury  data  still  are  not  available  to  OSHA  or  the  public,  hampering  the 
operation  of  the  OSHA  program. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  OSHA  and  the  AFL-CIO  successfully  de- 
fended OSHA's  egregious  enforcement  policy  —  which  imposes  penal- 
ties for  each  instance  of  a  violation  —  against  employer  legal  challenges. 
With  this  legal  victory  and  a  new  administration  committed  to  strong  en- 
forcement, the  AFL-CIO  believes  this  policy  will  be  applied  more  widely 
against  egregious  violators  of  safety  and  health  rules. 

The  continued  Department  of  Labor  practice  of  settling  enforcement 
cases  without  union  involvement  remains  a  serious  problem. 

Labor  won  a  partial  victory  on  the  union's  right  to  participate  in  set- 
tlements, but  the  Department  of  Labor  has  made  little  effort  to  see  that 
unions  are  afforded  this  right.  This  longstanding  problem  will  be  re- 
solved fully  only  through  changes  in  the  OSHA  law. 

State  Initiatives 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  favor  a  strong  federal  OSHA  program 
over  state  OSHA  plans,  but  state  initiatives  have  proven  useful  to  fill 
gaps  in  OSHA  protections,  to  break  new  ground  and  to  put  pressure  on 
the  federal  government  and  industry  for  action. 

Efforts  to  win  public  employee  OSHA  coverage  have  continued  in  a 
number  of  states.  While  no  additional  states  have  developed  approved 
public  employee  OSHA  plans,  several  have  enacted  some  form  of  safety 
and  health  protections  for  public-sector  workers. 

The  most  significant  safety  and  health  development  at  the  state  level 
has  been  the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  employer  programs,  train- 
|  ing  and  safety  and  health  committees.  In  response  to  rising  injury  rates 
and  soaring  workers'  compensation  costs,  numerous  states  have  enacted 
such  measures  as  part  of  their  state  OSHA  or  workers'  compensation 
laws.  Currently,  11  states  require  safety  and  health  programs  and  11  states 
require  joint  safety  and  health  committees  in  some  or  all  workplaces. 

International  Safety  and  Health 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  international  trade,  trade  agree- 
ments and  other  international  arrangements  will  directly  affect  safety  and 
health  in  this  country.  There  is  great  concern  that  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  other  international  agreements  will  allow 
companies  to  operate  under  less  protective  measures  in  other  countries 
and  result  in  weakened  safety  and  health  protection  in  this  country. 

As  part  of  its  overall  efforts  on  NAFTA,  the  AFL-CIO  has  been 
working  to  assure  that  any  negotiated  agreements  provide  for  harmoniza- 
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tion  of  standards  at  the  highest  level,  strong  enforcement  and  provisions 
for  trade  sanctions  where  standards  are  violated. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  has  been  participating  in  international  initiatives  to 
harmonize  the  U.S.  Right-to-Know/Hazard  Communication  Standard  with 
the  chemical  hazard  identification  systems  in  other  countries.  After  years 
of  work  to  win  these  "right-to-know"  protections,  we  want  to  ensure 
they  are  not  weakened  through  international  agreements. 

Union  Programs  and  Initiatives 

The  AFL-CIO  has  undertaken  a  number  of  initiatives  to  educate  mem- 
bers and  build  trade  union  involvement  in  workplace  safety  and  health. 
The  federation  has  continued  its  annual  Workers  Memorial  Day  obser- 
vance on  April  28  to  remember  workers  killed  and  injured  on  the  job. 
For  the  past  two  years,  Workers  Memorial  Day  activities  have  focused 
on  the  need  to  improve  the  OSHA  law. 

In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  held  its  sixth  National  Conference  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health.  More  than  500  trade  unionists  gathered  in 
Washington  to  discuss  key  safety  and  health  issues  and  to  lobby  for 
OSHA  reform. 

Council  Recommendation 

More  than  two  decades  after  the  enactment  of  federal  job  safety  and 
health  legislation,  the  right  to  a  safe  job  still  is  a  promise,  not  a  reality. 
Every  year  nearly  10,000  workers  are  killed  and  more  than  6  million  in- 
jured by  job  hazards.  Construction  safety  hazards  and  toxic  chemicals  re- 
main serious  problems. 

Poor  job  design,  infectious  diseases  and  office  hazards  have  emerged 
as  major  safety  and  health  concerns  for  millions  of  workers.  The  cost  of 
workplace  injuries  alone  is  staggering,  estimated  at  more  than  $80  billion 
each  year.  Twelve  years  of  neglect  under  Republican  administrations 
have  left  federal  job  safety  programs  seriously  weakened. 

The  serious  safety  and  health  problems  facing  American  workers  de- 
mand renewed  attention  and  new  solutions.  The  Clinton  administration 
has  brought  a  new  commitment  and  leadership  to  federal  job  safety  pro- 
grams. But,  even  with  this  welcome  change,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  im- 
provements in  the  OSHA  law  are  needed  to  protect  workers  on  the  job. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  We  will  continue  to  fight  for  passage  of 
OSHA  reform  legislation  that  would  mandate  employer  safety  programs 
with  full  worker  and  union  participation  through  safety  and  health  com- 
mittees, extend  coverage  to  all  workers,  enhance  OSHA  enforcement  au- 
thority, expand  injury  and  illness  reporting  and  address  the  special 
hazards  in  the  construction  industry. 
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Improving  regulations  and  enforcement  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  and  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
also  are  top  priorities  for  the  AFL-CIO.  Standards  are  needed  on  ergono- 
mic  hazards,  video  display  terminals,  methylene  chloride,  indoor  air  qual- 
ity, tuberculosis,  environmental  monitoring  and  medical  surveillance.  In 
the  mining  industry,  a  new  regulation  on  diesel  exhaust  is  a  priority, 
along  with  updates  of  existing  rules. 

Strong  consistent  enforcement  is  necessary  for  standards  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  AFL-CIO  will  seek  changes  in  OSHA  policy  and  practice  to 
grant  union  representatives  full  participation  in  settlement  discussions  on 
enforcement  cases.  We  also  will  continue  to  seek  improvements  in  safety 
and  health  data  systems  so  that  employer-specific  injury  and  illness  data 
is  readily  available  to  OSHA  and  the  public. 

In  recent  years,  state  and  local  governments  have  launched  initiatives 
to  improve  worker  protections.  While  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support 
a  strong  federal  OSHA  program  over  state  plans,  state  initiatives  like 
"right  to  know"  have  broken  new  ground  and  forced  federal  action.  In 
recent  years,  numerous  states  have  adopted  requirements  for  safety  and 
health  programs  and  safety  and  health  committees  through  their  state  OSHA 
or  workers'  compensation  laws.  We  urge  all  affiliates  and  state  federations 
to  support  state  initiatives  on  worker  safety  and  health  programs,  training, 
safety  and  health  committees,  "right  to  act"  and  criminal  prosecution  of 
employers  for  workplace  injuries,  illnesses  and  fatalities. 

International  trade  agreements  and  trade  practices  are  of  increasing 
importance  for  safety  and  health  in  this  country.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work 
to  assure  that  any  trade  agreements  provide  for  the  harmonization  of 
standards  at  the  highest  level,  strong  enforcement  and  trade  sanctions 
when  standards  are  violated.  Existing  trade  legislation  recognizes  that 
I  failure  to  make  progress  on  labor  rights,  including  health  and  safety 
j  rights,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  bring  peti- 
itions  against  trading  partners  that  fail  to  protect  workers  against  safety 
and  health  hazards. 

Health  and  safety  in  the  workplace  can  be  achieved  through  strong 
union '  programs  and  an  informed  and  active  membership.  The  AFL-CIO 
will  continue  the  April  28  Workers  Memorial  Day  observance  to  educate 
workers  and  the  public  about  job  hazards  and  to  build  support  for  im- 
provements in  workplace  safety  and  health.  We  will  assist  member 
unions  in  their  efforts  to  seek  increased  rights  and  protections  through 
collective  bargaining  and  to  address  the  health  and  safety  concerns  of  un- 
organized workers. 
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Workers'  Compensation 


The  workers'  compensation  system,  intended  to  provide  equitable  and  I 
timely  compensation  to  the  victims  of  job  injury  and  illness,  is  in  serious 
trouble.  In  recent  years,  workers'  compensation  has  become  one  of  the 
most  contentious  state  legislative  issues  requiring  constant  efforts  by  the 
labor  movement  to  fend  off  business  and  insurer  attacks.  Increasingly 
portrayed  as  a  "business  climate"  issue,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  maintain  current  practices  and  benefit  levels 
and  have  had  only  limited  success  in  achieving  actual  improvements  in 
the  law.  The  average  rate  of  compliance  with  the  19  recommendations 
that  the  1972  National  Commission  categorized  as  "essential"  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  state-based  workers'  compensation  system  is  a  paltry  67  per- 
cent. Rather  than  improving  benefits  and  definitions  of  compensability, 
the  trend  in  many  state  legislatures  has  been  to  reverse  the  gains  made  in 
the  mid  to  late  1970s.  Republican  governors  in  Maine  and  California 
have  even  used  the  "crisis"  in  workers'  compensation  to  hold  state  bud- 
gets hostage  and  have  furloughed  state  employees  without  pay  in  efforts 
to  force  so-called  "reforms." 

State  business  organizations,  aided  by  national  insurance  associations, 
have  sought  to  roll-back  benefit  levels  for  injured  workers  and  to  restrict 
access  to  benefits  for  certain  injuries  or  illnesses.  The  American  Insur- 
ance Association  (AIA),  the  Alliance  of  American  Insurers  (AAI)  and 
National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance  (NCCI)  have  "targeted" 
specific  states  for  their  "reform"  efforts.  Some  of  the  most  draconian  and 
damaging  legislative  changes,  being  touted  by  insurers,  have  already 
taken  place  in  states  like  Texas,  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Arkan- 
sas, Montana,  Connecticut,  and  Louisiana.  Similar  efforts  are  currently 
taking  place  in  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida  and 
Iowa  —  just  to  name  a  few. 

In  addition  to  reducing  benefits  and  changing  the  definition  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  compensable  injury,  one  of  the  major  targets  of  the  insurers 
has  been  the  delivery  of  medical  benefits  to  injured  workers.  Usually  de- 
fined as  "managed  care,"  these  efforts  are  frequently  designed  to  limit  an 
injured  worker's  choice  of  physician.  Where  successful,  these  directed 
care  schemes  are  being  used  by  insurers  and  employers  to  control  or  in- 
fluence medical  determinations  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  quality  treat- 
ment and  care.  Such  determinations,  typically  dealing  with  issues  ol 
work-relatedness,  extent  of  impairment,  and  return  to  work,  provide  i 
foundation  for  economic  decisions  —  not  medical  treatment. 

In  December  1992,  in  a  case  involving  a  requirement  that  employer: 
continue  regular  medical  coverage  for  injured  workers  receiving  workers 
compensation  benefits,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  employ 
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ers.  The  court,  in  District  of  Columbia  v.  Greater  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  ruled  that  federal  ERISA  preempted  efforts  by  states  to  protect 
workers  and  their  families  from  the  indignity  of  losing  their  health  insur- 
ance because  of  a  job  injury  or  illness.  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens,  in  a 
lone  dissent,  argued  that  "nothing  in  ERISA  suggests  an  intent  to  super- 
sede the  State's  efforts  to  enact  fair  and  complete  remedies  for  work-re- 
lated injuries."  The  impact  of  this  decision  was  to  invalidate  laws  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  that  guaranteed  con- 
tinuation of  health  insurance  for  specified  periods  for  workers  injured  on 
the  job. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  and  most  important  developments  in 
workers'  compensation  is  the  possible  incorporation  of  the  medical  com- 
ponent of  workers  compensation  into  national  health  care  reform.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1993,  the  Executive  Council  called  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
medical  component  of  workers'  compensation  in  national  health  care  re- 
form "without  jeopardizing  the  unique  characteristics  of  this  system." 
The  Clinton  Administration's  Health  Care  Reform  Task  Force  has  sent 
mixed  indications  that  the  health  reform  proposal  will  most  likely  incor- 
porate the  medical  portion  of  workers'  compensation  in  some  fashion. 
Merging  workers'  compensation  medical  into  the  overall  health  care  sys- 
tem, if  done  properly,  should  provide  better  medical  care  for  injured 
workers  and  result  in  cost  savings  for  employers. 

After  years  of  effort,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  state  affiliates  were  suc- 
cessful in  helping  pass  laws  establishing  competitive  state  funds  in  Loui- 
siana, New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Tennessee,  Maine  and 
Missouri.  Despite  efforts  by  insurance  associations  to  discredit  state 
funds  by  misrepresenting  their  performance,  policy  makers  in  state  after 
state  have  discovered  that,  by  removing  profit  from  pain,  state  funds  can 
provide  great  service  to  workers  and  employers  and  can  play  a  key  role 
in  helping  to  clean  up  the  mess  created  by  commercial  insurers. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  developed  materials,  publications  and  research  to 
aid  and  support  its  affiliates  and  state  organizations  on  the  issue  of 
workers'  compensation.  Along  with  several  national  and  international 
unions,  the  Federation  has  been  an  active  participant  in  national  focus  or 
;  discussion  groups  in  an  effort  to  engage  the  employer  community  and 
others  in  a  dialogue  aimed  at  mutually  acceptable  reforms  at  the  state 
level.  These  efforts  include  the  Labor/Management  Discussion  Group  on 
Workers'  Compensation,  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures' 
Task  Force  on  Workers'  Compensation,  and  John  Dunlop's  Executive 
Session  meetings  on  workers'  compensation  at  The  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University. 

There  have  been  some  states  where  labor/management  discussions  on 
workers'  compensation  reform  are  taking  place  or  have  already  resulted 
in  some  improvements  in  treatment  for  injured  workers.  These  include 
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Kentucky,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  Washington, 
Nebraska  and  Illinois.  A  significant  reform  development  in  several  of 
these  states  has  been  a  requirement  that  certain  employers,  based  either 
on  size  or  nature  of  industry,  establish  labor/management  safety  and 
health  committees  and/or  workplace  safety  and  health  programs. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  nation's  oldest  social  insurance  program,  workers'  compensation, 
is  in  trouble.  This  "no-fault"  system,  designed  to  provide  medical  treat- 
ment and  wage  replacement  to  the  victims  of  workplace  accidents  and  to 
protect  employers  from  unknown  and  unlimited  liability,  has  seen  an  ex- 
plosion in  costs  to  employers  and  a  drastic  diminution  in  the  security  af- 
forded to  workers. 

Coverage  and  benefits  to  injured  workers,  in  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  states,  are  inadequate  and  inequitable.  Employers  complain 
about  a  program  that  costs  nearly  $70  billion  per  year  and  has  seen  costs 
increase  nearly  150  percent  in  the  past  eight  years.  Providers  of  services 
in  workers'  compensation — particularly  insurers,  but  including  lawyers,  med- 
ical providers,  and  assorted  consultants  and  contractors — have  gained  an  dis- 
proportionate financial  stake  in  the  system  and  are  exerting  enormous 
pressure  on  public  policy  makers  to  increase  their  share. 

Although  we  believe  that  both  workers  and  employers  need  to  reassert 
their  role  as  the  primary  stake-holders  in  this  system,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
convinced  that  the  problems  with  this  program  will  remain  and,  in  fact, 
worsen  unless  and  until  the  federal  government  steps  in  and  establishes 
the  minimum  standards  that  were  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  back  in  1972. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Congress  should  act  to  ensure  that  all  workers  are 
covered  by  workers'  compensation  and  that  no  exclusions  be  permitted, 
that  all  occupational  illnesses  and  those  injuries  caused  by  repetitive 
trauma  be  treated  and  compensated,  and  that  cash  benefits  should  replace 
a  high  proportion  of  a  worker's  lost  income.  Maximums  should  be  set, 
as  the  National  Commission  unanimously  recommended,  at  least  as  high 
as  200  percent  of  the  state's  average  weekly  wage. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  strong  and  historic  support  for  exclusive 
workers'  compensation  state  funds.  This  vital  social  insurance  program 
should  not  be  operated  for  private  gain. 

The  Federation  strongly  supports  the  incorporation  of  the  medical  por- 
tion of  workers'  compensation  into  health  care  reform  as  long  as  the  fol- 
lowing issues  are  satisfactorily  resolved: 

•  full  employer  liability  for  all  medical  treatment  for  work-related  con-  j 
ditions; 


•  continuation  and  improvement  in  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data 
about  medical  treatment  for  work  conditions  and  the  use  of  that  in- 
formation for  prevention  purposes; 

•  employee  choice  of  physician  or  health  provider  within  the  system 
provided  for  all  Americans  under  universal  health  care; 

•  provision  of  medical  services  that  may  be  unique  to  occupational  in- 
juries and  illnesses;  and, 

•  no  limitations  on  appropriate  medical  treatment. 

The  enormous  difficulties  surrounding  the  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tem can  only  be  resolved  if  workers  and  employers  are  satisfied  that  the 
program  merits  their  trust  and  confidence.  That  can  only  be  achieved  if 
the  essential  ingredients  of  fairness,  equity  and  timeliness  are  restored  to 
workers'  compensation. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

In  response  to  persistent  high  unemployment  in  1992  and  1993  due  to 
the  recession,  Congress  continued  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation (EUC).  By  mid  1993,  the  EUC  program  was  helping  1.5  mil- 
i  lion  long-term  jobless  workers  who  had  used  up  their  regular  state 
unemployment  insurance  (UI)  benefits. 

In  March  1993,  President  Clinton  signed  an  EUC  extension  that  pro- 
vided $4  billion  to  continue  the  EUC  program  through  Oct.  2,  1993  with 
final  EUC  payments  by  Jan.  15,  1994.  The  EUC  program  provides  an 
extra  20  to  26  weeks  of  emergency  benefits  to  long-term  unemployed 
workers.  If  the  national  unemployment  rate  drops  below  7  percent  for 
two  months,  EUC  benefits  will  be  cut  to  a  range  of  10  to  15  weeks  or 
to  a  range  of  seven  to  13  weeks  if  employment  drops  below  6.8  percent. 
In  1992  and  1993  state  AFL-CIO  central  bodies  continued  their  efforts 
!  to  improve  state  unemployment  insurance  programs  through  legislative 
,  and  administrative  actions,  including  EUC  requirements  for  suspending 
j  emergency  benefits  eligibility  requirements  pertaining  to  active  search  for 
I  work,  acceptance  of  suitable  work,  and  requalification  following  a  dis- 
qualification. 

Unfortunately,  the  nation's  regular  UI  system  is  giving  inadequate 
protection  to  jobless  workers  and  their  families.  The  federal-state  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  has  two  goals:  to  cushion  workers  and  their 
families  against  economic  hardship  during  periods  of  unemployment  and 
to  stabilize  the  economy  by  providing  income  support  and  thus  maintain- 
ing consumer  buying  power. 

But  the  system  fails  to  achieve  these  purposes.  In  mid  1993,  only  32 
percent  of  jobless  workers  were  getting  regular  state  UI  payments.  Work- 
ers who  did  get  these  UI  benefits,  however,  got  average  weekly  benefits 
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averaging  only  37  percent  of  their  previous  average  weekly  wages.  And 
one  out  of  three  jobless  workers  receiving  state  UI  payments  exhausted 
entitlement  to  benefits  before  finding  a  job. 

Excessive  disqualifications  and  denials  of  eligibility  by  state  UI  ad- 
ministrators contribute  significantly  to  the  low  rate  of  jobless  workers  re- 
ceiving UI  payments.  These  administrators  too  often  are  responsive  to 
business  demands  to  keep  benefits  low  and  eligibility  requirements  high 
so  that  state  UI  taxes  on  employers  can  be  kept  low. 

Many  state  trust  funds,  from  which  regular  UI  benefits  are  paid,  are  in 
terrible  shape  to  deal  with  high  persistent  unemployment.  This  intensifies 
state  action  to  cut  benefits  and  restrict  eligibility.  Raising  the  taxable  wage 
base  and  raising  employers'  UI  taxes  would  help  assure  adequate  funding. 

The  1991  EUC  law  called  for  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Unemployment  Compensation  to  evaluate  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  overall  UI  system.  The  U.S.  Senate  named  UAW  President  Owen 
Bieber  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  named  AFL-CIO  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Thomas  R.  Donahue  to  serve  on  this  council.  Because  of 
delays  in  naming  other  council  members,  Congress  has  extended  the  date 
for  the  council's  first  report  to  Feb.  1,  1995.  However,  Congress  should 
act  on  various  reform  proposals  that  require  immediate  attention  before 
the  council  issues  any  reports. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  nation's  federal-state  UI  system  is  failing  in  its  basic  humanitar- 
ian "safety  net"  income  maintenance  purpose  —  to  help  workers  and 
their  families  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  when  workers  lose  jobs 
and  income.  The  UI  system  is  also  failing  in  its  countercyclical  economic 
purpose  of  helping  the  economy  by  maintaining  consumer  buying  power. 

Two  out  of  three  jobless  workers  do  not  get  regular  state  UI  benefits. 
And  when  they  do  the  benefit  levels  are  too  low.  Those  lucky  enough  to 
get  state  unemployment  benefits  get  only  one-third  of  their  previous 
earnings.  And  one  out  of  three  recipients  exhausts  regular  state  UI  bene- 
fits before  finding  a  job. 

State  programs  should  be  reformed  to  serve  their  intended  purpose  of 
helping  long-term  jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  regular  state 
UI  benefits.  Pending  such  reform,  the  100  percent  federally  financed 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  (EUC)  program  should  be 
continued.  State  legislatures  should  make  the  necessary  state  UI  law 
changes  necessary  to  qualify  for  federal  matching  money. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  present  federal- 
state  unemployment  insurance  system.  In  the  long  run,  this  system  must 
be  administered  at  the  federal  level  so  that  it  will  operate  with  consis- 
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tency  and  fairness.  In  the  short  run,  federal  minimum  standards  are  des- 
perately needed  to  protect  unemployed  workers  and  their  families. 

All  wage  and  salary  workers  should  be  covered  by  the  UI  system  and 
benefits  should  be  at  least  50  percent  of  a  worker's  previous  earnings,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  state's  average  weekly  wage.  Harsh  and 
excessive  eligibility  and  disqualification  provisions  should  be  eliminated. 

During  periods  of  high  unemployment,  additional  benefits  should  be 
available  up  to  39  additional  weeks  beyond  the  regular  26  weeks  of  ben- 
efits to  allow  for  a  maximum  duration  of  65  weeks  when  the  unemploy- 
ment level  is  high.  Eligibility  could  be  better  targeted  by  linking  it  to 
time  worked,  earned  credits,  or  other  factors  relating  to  long-term  job- 
lessness. The  state  emergency  benefit  trigger  should  be  the  Total  Unem- 
ployment Rate,  not  the  Insured  Unemployment  Rate.  Complicated  and 
unworkable  triggers  for  extended  benefits  should  be  eliminated. 

To  assure  funds  for  adequate  benefits,  UI  taxes  should  be  raised  and 
the  taxable  wage  base  should  be  raised  and  indexed  at  the  average  an- 
nual wage.  Experience  ratings  of  UI  taxes,  which  discriminates  against 
small  businesses,  should  be  eliminated  or  restricted. 

States  should  have  incentives  to  accumulate  sufficient  reserves  in  their 
!  UI  trust  funds  during  growth  years  to  pay  decent  benefits  during  reces- 
sion years.  Federal  loans  and  reinsurance  also  can  help  states  meet  extra 
benefit  costs  during  recession  years. 

Chronic  underfunding  of  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  administering 
unemployment  insurance  and  employment  service  can  create  delays  and 
hardship  for  jobless  workers  seeking  UI  benefits  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. The  AFL-CIO  urges  an  increase  in  federal  funding  for  state  UI  ad- 
ministration to  appropriate  staffing  levels  plus  automatic  entitlement 
j    funding  for  state  UI  administration  in  line  with  growing  case  loads. 

Pensions 

The  misguided  economic  and  trade  policies  of  the  Reagan-Bush  ad- 
I   ministrations  have  weakened  the  nation's  traditional  industrial  base  and 
hence  the  economic  and  benefit  security  of  workers  employed  by  compa- 
:   nies  in  these  industries. 

Downsizing  and  plant  shutdowns  have  led  to  a  declining  number  of 
workers  paying  into  funds  to  provide  benefits  and  to  chronic  and  serious 
underfunding  of  workers'  pensions.  In  the  past  two  years,  these  mounting 
pension  security  issues  have  become  the  focus  of  several  policy  initiatives. 
Under  the  Bush  administration,  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
I  tion  sought  legislative  reforms  to  protect  itself  from  liabilities  of  un- 
derfunded plans  through  cutbacks  in  federal  guarantees  and  accelerated 
funding  requirements.  These  proposals  would  have  further  jeopardized 
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plans  already  at  risk.  Although  the  agency  tried  to  force  legislation 
through  by  describing  its  funding  problems  as  "the  next  S&L  crisis," 
organized  labor  successfully  defeated  these  proposals.  Unions  are  actively 
working  with  the  new  PBGC  leadership  to  address  the  agency's  concerns 
in  ways  that  do  not  jeopardize  workers'  benefits. 

The  decline  in  U.S.  industrial  employment  and  the  shift  to  service  sec- 
tor jobs  with  traditionally  low  levels  of  pension  coverage  has  resulted  in 
an  increased  reliance  on  401(k)  plans  which  lack  federal  insurance  and 
are  inadequate  substitutes  for  traditional  pension  benefits.  These  disturb- 
ing trends  have  underscored  the  importance  of  ongoing  efforts  by  the 
AFL-CIO  to  encourage  public  policy  makers  to  establish  a  national  re- 
tirement income  policy  which  would  address  issues  of  coverage,  ade- 
quacy and  portability. 

The  threat  to  workers'  retirement  security  resulting  from  the  sluggish 
economy  of  the  past  decade  is  also  evident  in  attempts  over  the  past  two 
years  by  fiscally  strapped  state  and  municipal  governments  to  unilaterally 
appropriate  the  assets  of  public  employee  pension  funds  by  diverting  plan 
contributions  to  fund  other  programs  or  changing  actuarial  assumptions 
to  limit  current  liabilities.  Workers'  pensions  are  also  at  risk  when  em- 
ployers unfairly  evade  pension  benefit  costs  by  contracting  out  work. 

Organized  labor  has  also  sought  to  curb  abusive  employer  practices  of 
using  federal  preemption  in  pension  law  to  circumvent  state  laws  that  set 
standards  for  apprenticeship  training,  prevailing  wages  and  mechanics  hens. 

The  desire  of  employers  to  limit  costs  associated  with  maintaining  a 
pension  plan  has  also  led  to  the  purchasing  of  high-risk,  low-cost  annui- 
ties from  insurance  companies  of  questionable  financial  standing.  Retirees 
covered  by  such  annuities  are  put  at  further  risk  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  PBGC  to  extend  to  them  federal  insurance  protection  for  benefits. 
The  1992  landmark  legal  victory  of  the  IUE  against  MagneTek,  a  com- 
pany that  purchased  Executive  Life  annuities  and  was  forced  by  the 
courts  to  restore  the  full  value  of  retirees'  annuities,  affirms  the  merits  of 
the  federation's  demand  that  the  PBGC  extend  federal  insurance  to  pen- 
sion annuities. 

How  pension  funds  invest  and  vote  corporate  stock  will  increasingly 
play  a  central  role  in  shaping  the  American  economy.  Two  new  pension 
investment  trends  have  emerged  that  are  significant  for  both  workers'  pen- 
sion benefit  security  and  the  role  that  pensions  play  in  capital  markets. 

One  trend,  which  affiliates  of  the  federation  have  worked  to  both  ad- 
vocate and  pioneer,  involves  Economically  Targeted  Investments.  Unions 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  these  investments  in  nontraditional  areas 
such  as  affordable  housing,  community  economic  redevelopment,  venture 
capital  and  public  infrastructure  explicitly  designed  to  both  enhance  indi- 
vidual retirement  security  and  contribute  to  socially  productive  economic 
growth.  On  several  occasions  the  AFL-CIO  has  testified  that  pensions 
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can  play  a  role  as  sources  of  long-term  investment  capital  for  ETIs  pro- 
vided that  such  investments  are  voluntary,  guaranteed  or  insured,  earn  an 
appropriate  rate  of  return  relative  to  risk  and  protect  against  the  privatiza- 
tion of  public  services. 

A  second,  more  troubling  trend  is  the  increasing  share  of  pension  sav- 
ings flowing  from  U.S.  pension  funds  to  foreign  capital  markets,  often 
without  regard  for  the  impact  on  the  domestic  economy  nor  the  human 
rights  record  of  the  companies  and  countries  receiving  the  capital.  The 
AFL-CIO  rebuts  rationalizations  made  for  this  capital  flight  and  urges 
union  pension  trustees,  public  officials  and  other  decision-makers  to 
screen  and  restrict  foreign  investments  to  those  yielding  reciprocal  bene- 
fits to  the  U.S.  economy,  such  as  expanded  export  markets.  Affiliates, 
such  as  the  Minnesota  State  AFL-CIO,  have  answered  this  call  by  ac- 
tively opposing  efforts  by  the  state  pension  fund  to  shift  $800  million 
into  unrestricted  foreign  investment  without  any  assessment  of  whether 
such  an  investment  could  violate  worker  or  human  rights  or  result  in  the 
loss  of  American  jobs. 

To  assist  trustees  in  developing  strategies  to  implement  these  princi- 
ples, the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted  new  guidelines  for  domes- 
tic and  international  investments  that  were  designed  to  supplement  the 
AFL-CIO  investment  and  proxy  voting  guidelines  issued  in  1991. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  continued  to  advocate  democratic  corporate  gover- 
nance reforms  and  responsible  shareholder  activism  by  pension  funds.  In 
1992,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  enacted  several 
important  reforms  of  the  proxy  voting  process  that  had  been  urged  in  a 
series  of  comments  filed  by  the  federation  and  several  affiliates. 

One  significant  change,  allowing  freer  communication  between  share- 
holders about  issues  put  forward  in  the  company's  annual  proxy  state- 
ment, led  to  a  number  of  affiliates  advancing  important  labor  and  social 
issues  during  1993.  For  example,  the  Operating  Engineers  overcame  man- 
agement opposition  to  win  a  majority  of  the  proxy  vote  for  its  shareholder 
resolution  at  Bowater,  Inc.  At  Westinghouse,  management  acquiesced  to  a 
shareholder  proposal  sponsored  by  the  Electrical  Workers. 

The  Teamsters  won  a  negotiated  victory  against  Consolidated 
Freightways  after  organizing  a  letter-writing  campaign  in  support  of  pro- 
posals by  members  who  own  stock  through  their  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan.  Through  the  shareholder  process  the  AFL-CIO  Food  and 
Allied  Service  Trades  Department  and  its  affiliates  challenged  and 
changed  corporate  policies  at  several  major  retail  chains  that  allowed  the 
importation  of  toys  and  apparel  made  with  prison  and  child  labor. 

The  other  significant  SEC  proxy  rule  change  requires  companies  to 
make  detailed  disclosures  about  the  compensation  of  top  executives. 
However,  since  proxy  statement  disclosure  still  falls  short  of  showing  the 
effect  of  excessive  stock  option  bonuses  on  corporate  earnings,  the  feder- 
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ation  won  support  from  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  for  a 
proposal  to  require  enhanced  disclosure  on  corporate  financial  statements. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  also  taken  a  number  of  steps,  including  its  national 
conference  on  pension  issues  in  January  of  1992,  to  provide  educational 
forums  for  its  national  network  of  union  pension  leaders.  Extending  this 
network  overseas  was  the  goal  of  a  January  1993  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  for  union  pension 
experts  from  around  the  world.  They  met  to  establish  an  international 
leadership  network  and  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  adopting  international 
pro-labor  investment  and  proxy  voting  guidelines. 

In  the  Fall  of  1993,  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Pension  Investment 
took  its  message  of  responsible  investment  and  voting  activities  to  asset 
managers  in  a  conference  convened  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  held  that  workers'  pension  benefit  security  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  state  of  the  economy.  Through  collective  bar- 
gaining, legislative  initiatives  and  prudent  investments,  AFL-CIO  affili- 
ated unions  strive  for  secure  and  adequate  pension  benefits  for  their 
retirees.  However,  these  activities  must  also  be  combined  with  efforts  to 
ensure  an  expanding  and  prosperous  economy. 

One  key  strategy  that  links  benefit  security  with  economic  security  is 
the  investment  of  some  portion  of  workers'  pension  assets  in  the  indus- 
tries and  local  economies  where  union  members  work  and  live.  Related 
to  this  approach  is  the  exercise  of  shareholder  rights  and  responsibilities. 
This  forum  provides  unions  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  advance  labor's 
long-term  economic  and  social  agenda. 

Another  strategy  that  links  benefit  security  to  economic  security  is  the 
creation  of  an  employment-based  scheme  that  better  suits  the  workforce 
characteristics  of  an  increasingly  service  sector  economy. 

Benefit  Adequacy  and  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  calls  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Retirement  Income  Security.  A  majority 
of  the  private  sector  workforce  is  not  covered  by  any  company  pension 
plan.  More  employers  are  attempting  to  reduce  their  costs  by  shifting 
from  secure  traditional  deferred  benefit  plans  to  tax-deferred  savings 
plans,  such  as  401  (k)  accounts,  which  lack  federal  insurance  and  may 
provide  an  insufficient  level  of  savings  for  retirement. 

The  federation  will  oppose  any  expansion  of  these  plans,  or  of  the  tax 
subsidies  that  fuel  them,  pending  serious  study  of  broader  retirement  in- 
come security. 

A  related  issue  involves  the  chronic  underfunding  of  pensions  by 
some  employers  and  the  failure  of  the  federal  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
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Corporation  to  put  the  retirement  security  of  the  citizenry  ahead  of  its 
own  fiscal  and  bureaucratic  considerations.  The  federation  believes  the 
funding  problems  of  the  PBGC  are  long-term  and  do  not  represent  an 
immediate  fiscal  crisis.  We  therefore  will  oppose  so-called  "reforms" 
that  are  based  on  cutbacks  in  federal  guarantees  for  retirees  or  acceler- 
ated funding  requirements  that  put  underfunded  plans  at  further  risk. 

To  protect  retirees'  pension  annuities,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  admin- 
istration to  extend  federal  insurance  coverage  to  annuities  purchased  with 
pension  assets. 

The  federation  will  continue  to  support  legislation  to  clarify  that  there 
is  no  federal  preemption  of  state  laws  setting  protective  standards  for  ap- 
prenticeship training,  prevailing  wages  and  mechanics  lien  laws.  The 
AFL-CIO  also  urges  the  Department  of  Labor  to  expand  its  interpretation  of 
ERISA's  fiduciary  and  disclosure  standards  to  require  pension  funds  to  dis- 
close how  the  plan  has  invested  assets  or  voted  stock  that  it  holds  in  trust. 

The  federation  urges  its  affiliates  to  remain  vigilant  against  unilateral 
actions  by  state  or  local  governments  to  raid,  divert  or  otherwise  short- 
change the  long-term  pension  assets  of  public  employees.  To  ensure  the 
integrity  and  security  of  public  employee  retirement  plans,  the  federation 
will  support  legislation  to  make  reporting,  disclosure  and  fiduciary  duty 
standards  applicable  to  public  employee  pension  funds. 

Pension  Investment  and  Corporate  Governance 

Pension  funds  are  not  merely  the  deferred  wages  of  American  work- 
ers. Today  the  nation's  $4  trillion  in  pension  fund  assets  represent  its 
single  largest  source  of  savings  and  investment  capital,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  public  corpora- 
tions. The  growing  importance  of  pension  fund  investment  to  the 
economy  affirms  the  importance  of  the  AFL-CIO  investment  and  proxy 
voting  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  in  1991  and  supple- 
mented in  1993.  These  guidelines  call  on  pension  funds  to  screen  and 
actively  target  or  exclude  certain  types  of  investments  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  multiple  and  long-term  economic  and  social  objectives  of 
plan  participants. 

Targeted  investing  can  include  the  screening  of  companies  based  on 
certain  nonfinancial  characteristics  that  serve  as  leading  indicators  of 
long-term  corporate  performance.  Such  characteristics  include  a 
company's  demonstrated  commitment  to  long-term  growth  and  economic 
stability  through  investments  in  worker  training,  unionization,  research 
and  development  and  accountable  corporate  governance. 

The  federation  also  will  continue  to  encourage  increased  pension  in- 
vestment in  Economically  Targeted  Investments  (ETIs)  —  such  as  af- 
fordable housing,  urban  redevelopment  and  public  infrastructure  — 
provided  that  such  investments  are  prudent,  voluntary  and  protect  against 
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the  privatization  of  public  services.  To  facilitate  these  investments,  the 
AFL-CIO  urges  the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  technical  and  educa- 
tional information  on  ETIs  and  to  explore  "safe  harbor"  standards  for 
their  development. 

While  targeted  domestic  investment  is  a  trend  that  offers  hope  for 
American  economic  renewal,  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  a  contrary  trend 
among  corporate  and  some  large  public  pension  funds  to  invest  U.S. 
pension  savings  in  foreign  capital  without  regard  for  the  impact  on  our 
domestic  economy  or  for  the  human  rights  record  of  the  companies  and 
countries  receiving  the  capital.  The  federation  urges  pension  trustees, 
public  officials  and  other  decision-makers  to  screen  and  restrict  foreign 
investment  to  those  yielding  reciprocal  benefits,  such  as  expanded  export 
markets,  to  the  American  economy  and  work  force. 

The  nation's  corporate  governance  system  continues  to  be  un- 
democratic, inefficient  and  lacking  in  accountability  to  any  of  its  stake- 
holders. While  the  federation  welcomed  the  tentative  steps  toward  reform 
taken  last  year  by  the  SEC,  more  fundamental  reforms  are  needed.  The 
AFL-CIO  therefore  calls  on  the  SEC  and  on  Congress,  if  necessary,  to 
explore  mechanisms  by  which  the  views  and  interests  of  a  corporation's 
stakeholders  —  its  shareholders,  employees,  consumers  and  communities 
where  it  operates  —  can  be  represented. 

The  AFL-CIO  further  urges  that  shareholders  be  given  direct  access  to 
the  company  proxy  ballot,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  to  comment  on  management  proposals  and  on  uncontested  di- 
rector slates.  As  a  general  principle,  shareholders  who  are  committed, 
long-term  investors  in  corporate  America  should  have  a  fundamental 
right  —  similar  to  that  afforded  individuals  under  the  First  Amendment 
—  to  put  before  other  shareholders  for  a  vote  any  issue  which  they  deem 
important  and  that  is  related  to  the  company  at  which  they  have  hold- 
ings. As  a  result,  the  regulations  governing  shareholder  resolutions  should 
also  be  amended  to  automatically  require  inclusion  of  resolutions  pro- 
vided that  the  sponsoring  shareholder  or  shareholder  group  can  meet  cer- 
tain criteria. 

The  federation  encourages  more  union  pension  trustees  to  use  their 
stockholdings  to  become  active  and  responsible  investors  as  a  means  to 
advance  the  long-term  performance  of  companies  and  of  the  general 
economy.  However,  the  federation  will  also  stand  ready  to  oppose  share- 
holder activism,  however  well-intentioned  on  the  surface,  that  serves  to 
pressure  managements  to  bust-up,  sell  off  or  otherwise  restructure  com- 
panies to  maximize  short-term  stock  profits  at  the  expense  of  downsizing 
or  mass  layoffs  that  are  not  in  the  best  long-term  interests  of  all  the 
company's  stakeholders. 
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Section  8 


work  and  Family 


Health  Care 

Introduction 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  unions  negotiated  employment-based 
health  coverage  to  protect  members  and  their  families  against  the  high 
cost  of  getting  sick.  These  negotiations  eventually  established  the  health 
benefit  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  1965,  public  health  insur- 
ance programs  —  Medicare  and  Medicaid  —  extended  access  to  health 
care  services  to  the  elderly  and  poor.  But  decades  of  some  progress  to- 
ward universal  coverage  came  to  an  end  in  the  1980s.  Shifts  toward  low- 
paying,  service-sector  jobs  gave  rise  to  a  growing  number  of  employers 
who  failed  to  offer  any  health  coverage  to  their  workers. 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  health  care  costs  were  increasing  at  annual 
rates  that  were  more  than  double  the  rate  of  increases  in  wages,  and 
strikes  over  health  care  were  at  an  all-time  high.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Employee  Benefits  Department,  55  percent  of  strikers  in 
1990  were  out  in  a  dispute  over  health  care.  The  study  also  revealed  that 
65  percent  of  those  "permanently  replaced"  had  been  striking  over 
health  care. 

This  fear  of  losing  health  care  coverage  has  forced  workers  to  make 
painful  choices  between  economic  security  and  health  security.  According 
to  a  Service  Employees  study,  rising  health  care  costs  have  substantially 
depressed  wages  over  the  past  12  years.  The  study  found  that  if  health 
care  costs  had  been  held  to  the  rate  of  cost  increases  in  the  general  econ- 
omy, working  families  would  be  taking  home  approximately  $4,000 
more  in  wages. 

The  Health  Care  Crisis 

U.S.  health  care  now  costs  more  than  $900  billion  per  year,  or  14 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  In  1990,  health  plan  costs  averaged 
$3,161  per  employee,  an  increase  of  21.6  percent  over  1989.  According 
to  a  report  by  the  Families  USA  Foundation,  average  health  payments  by 
families  rose  from  $1,742  in  1980  to  $4,296  in  1991.  In  1993,  one-third 
of  all  Americans  will  either  be  uninsured  or  have  direct  out-of-pocket 
payments  of  at  least  10  percent  of  pre-tax  income. 
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Health  care  costs  also  have  affected  the  nation's  ability  to  compete  in 
the  global  economy.  Other  nations  pay  far  less  for  their  health  care  sys- 
tems and  that,  in  turn,  lowers  the  price  of  foreign  goods  and  services  and 
increases  incentives  for  American  companies  to  invest  in  foreign  markets. 
Looking  at  health  care  expenditures  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  United 
States  spends  at  least  44  percent  more  than  Canada,  72  percent  more 
than  Germany  and  126  percent  more  than  Japan. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Americans  believed  that  if  you  had  a  decent  job, 
you  could  count  on  getting  decent  benefits.  No  more.  The  current  system 
penalizes  employers  who  provide  health  insurance  to  their  workers,  forc- 
ing them  to  subsidize  care  for  the  uninsured  and  creating  incentives  for 
employers  to  abandon  their  commitment  to  workers'  health. 

Currently,  37  million  Americans  have  no  health  care  protection,  and 
an  additional  50  million  have  inadequate  coverage.  This  severe  lack  in 
coverage  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  fringes  of  our  society.  Nearly  75 
percent  of  the  uninsured  are  workers  and  their  families,  and  more  than  9 
million  are  children.  One  out  of  every  four  African-Americans  and  one 
out  of  every  three  Hispanic-Americans  lacks  medical  insurance.  African- 
American  babies  die  before  age  1  at  rates  twice  that  of  Caucasian  babies, 
and  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  get  cancer  of  the  stomach,  esophagus 
and  pancreas  than  their  Caucasian  counterparts. 

While  54  percent  of  individuals  surveyed  in  an  Employee  Benefits 
Research  Institute-Gallup  poll  believe  that  rising  costs  are  the  country's 
No.  1  problem,  many  related  issues  like  portability  of  coverage  and  in- 
surance discrimination  continue  to  frighten  workers.  According  to  the 
EBRJ-Gallup  survey,  13  percent  of  individuals  indicated  that  they  or  a 
family  member  has  passed  up  a  job  opportunity  because  of  concerns 
over  changes  in  health  benefits,  with  68  percent  choosing  lack  of  cover- 
age or  concerns  about  pre-existing  medical  conditions  as  the  reason  for 
their  "job  lock." 

Individuals  with  secure  benefits  find  cost  shifting  a  tremendous  bur- 
den. Since  many  providers  won't  give  unpaid  care,  the  uninsured  seek 
care  in  the  hospital  emergency  room,  the  most  expensive  component  of 
our  health  care  system.  Inevitably,  they  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  this 
care,  causing  hospitals  and  doctors  to  offset  their  costs  by  inflating  fees 
charged  to  employment-based  health  plans. 

Those  with  insurance  protection  also  face  significant  deficiencies  in 
the  quality  of  care  rendered.  Perverse  incentives  in  our  delivery  system 
have  given  rise  to  alarmingly  high  rates  of  unnecessary  surgery  and  med- 
ical procedures  and  have  caused  providers  to  pay  little  attention  to  pre- 
ventive care.  The  United  States  has  an  infant  mortality  rate  worse  than 
21  other  industrialized  countries,  and  the  country  ranks  18th  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  males. 
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Competition  vs.  Regulation 

During  the  early  1980s,  national  health  care  policy  reflected  the 
Reagan-era  emphasis  on  deregulation  and  on  competitive  approaches  to 
containing  health  care  costs.  Systemic  reform  initiatives  were  rejected  in 
favor  of  private-sector  efforts  designed  to  encourage  individual  compa- 
nies and  unions  to  use  their  purchasing  clout  to  keep  health  costs  down. 
The  concept  of  "managed  care"  grew  out  of  these  private-sector  efforts. 
Managed  care  attempts  to  control  costs  by  imposing  stricter  controls  on 
provider  decisions  to  render  care  and  by  changing  the  economic  relation- 
ship between  patients  and  providers  through  the  use  of  alternative  deliv- 
ery systems,  such  as  health  maintenance  organizations  and  preferred 
provider  arrangements.  Although  initial  experiences  were  positive,  it  became 
clear  after  a  few  years  that  managed  care  strategies  alone  could  not  contain 
costs.  In  1991,  the  growth  rate  for  these  plans  was  even  with  non-managed, 
fee-for-service  plans  and  about  twice  the  overall  inflation  rate. 

Notwithstanding  these  disappointing  results,  some  policy  experts  have 
developed  a  theory  of  managed  competition  that  rests  on  the  premise  that 
informed  consumers  will  choose  among  federally  qualified  health  plans, 
thereby  exerting  pressure  on  the  market  to  provide  high-quality,  competi- 
tive products.  The  fatal  flaw  of  this  theory  is  that  it  intends  to  use  tax  in- 
centives to  drive  consumers  into  low-cost  delivery  systems,  putting  many 
plans  out  of  reach  for  working  families  and  exacerbating  the  inequities  of 
the  current  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  strenuously  objected  to  efforts  to  tax  health  care 
benefits.  Instead,  organized  labor  has  advocated  placing  a  cap  on  system- 
wide  health  care  expenditures,  thereby  assuring  purchasers  and  consum- 
ers that  inflation  will  be  brought  under  control  and  that  plans  will 
compete  on  service  and  performance,  not  price. 

Traditional  proponents  of  managed  competition  have  resisted  global 
budgets  and  maintained  that  through  consumer  empowerment  and  cost 
incentives,  competing  health  care  networks  could  hold  down  costs.  They 
offer  the  California  Public  Employees  Retirement  System's  program  as 
the  best  model  for  national  reform.  In  reality,  however,  the  CALPERS 
experience  invalidates  claims  that  pure  competition  among  managed  care 
networks  is  capable  of  containing  costs,  since  it  was  only  able  to  contain 
costs  after  it  imposed  a  strict  budget. 

The  Changing  Political  Situation 

In  the  late  1980s,  a  new  level  of  intensity  pulsated  through  the  health 
care  reform  movement  —  spurred  by  the  fears  of  working  men  and 
women  and  the  financial  pressures  placed  on  businesses  and  all  levels  of 
governments.  Beginning  in  1989,  Congress  was  flooded  with  legislative 
initiatives.  These  bills  covered  the  spectrum  of  health  policy  alternatives, 
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ranging  from  the  elimination  of  unethical  insurance  underwriting  prac- 
tices for  businesses  with  fewer  than  25  employees,  to  managed  competi- 
tion, to  the  elimination  of  the  private  insurance  industry.  Not  until  the 
end  of  1991,  however,  did  President  Bush  and  the  Republican  Party  take 
notice  of  what  was  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  for  the  American  people. 

The  1991  special  Pennsylvania  senatorial  race  made  health  care  a  na- 
tional political  issue.  Harris  Wofford  advocated  reform  while  Richard 
Thornburgh  adhered  to  the  Bush  position  that  the  system  was  basically 
healthy  and  needed  only  fine  tuning.  Once  Wofford  won,  health  care  re- 
form became  a  theme  of  the  Clinton  campaign  and  the  issue  remained  at 
the  top  of  the  American  political  agenda. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Journal  and  the 
Polling  Report,  health  care  was  the  third  most  important  issue  to  voters. 
Of  those  voters  who  ranked  it  as  the  top  issue  in  their  presidential  deci- 
sion, 67  percent  voted  for  Bill  Clinton,  compared  with  19  percent  for 
George  Bush  and  14  percent  for  Ross  Perot. 

President  Clinton  fulfilled  his  commitment  to  health  care  reform  by 
naming  his  wife,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  to  preside  over  a  task  force  to 
hammer  out  the  details.  Assisting  the  effort  were  more  than  500  health 
care  experts. 

Organized  labor  has  hosted  a  number  of  meetings  with  Mrs.  Clinton 
and  the  White  House  senior  policy  adviser,  Ira  Magaziner.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  presented  its  proposals  —  hammered  out  by  the  Executive  Council 
in  February  1993  —  to  urge  the  administration  to  provide  a  universal 
right  of  access  to  a  basic  benefit  package;  control  costs  by  putting  the 
health  care  system  on  an  enforceable  budget;  eliminate  price-gouging  and 
excessive  administrative  overhead  costs;  and  overhaul  the  health  care  in- 
frastructure by  establishing  a  unified  purchasing  and  delivery  system  that 
requires  all  purchasers  to  participate  and  includes  the  health  care  compo- 
nent of  the  workers'  compensation  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  has  endorsed  the  development  of  a  national  health 
care  system  that  is  financed  through  the  use  of  progressive,  equitable 
funding  mechanisms  earmarked  for  health  care.  This  includes  requiring 
all  employers  to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  cost  of  health  care  cov- 
erage and  providing  subsidies  for  adversely  affected  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  draw  attention  to  the  problem  of 
retiree  health  care  and  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  solution  to  it  as  part  of 
health  care  reform. 

Labor's  Health  Care  Campaign 

The  AFL-CIO  formally  launched  its  health  care  campaign  in  1989, 
citing  "Now  is  the  Time"  for  reform.  Since  that  kick-off,  the  campaign 
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has  produced  prime-time  television  commercials,  grass-roots  publications, 
numerous  videos  and  held  hearings  across  the  country. 

At  the  local  level,  labor  has  been  working  to  strengthen  the  call  for 
reform  through  activities  such  as  shareholder  resolutions  and  labor-man- 
agement initiatives.  Coalitions  with  business  and  community  leaders  have 
successfully  bridged  gaps  between  various  interest  groups  and  have 
broadened  the  base  of  support  for  national  reform.  Some  labor-manage- 
ment coalitions,  like  the  Washington-based  National  Leadership  Coalition 
for  Health  Care  Reform,  have  reached  a  consensus  on  a  reform  strategy 
and  are  promoting  their  proposal  on  Capitol  Hill. 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Kirkland  has  stepped  up  campaign  activities 
by  creating  a  special  task  force  in  early  1993  to  coordinate  the  efforts, 
producing  the  equivalent  of  an  AFL-CIO  presidential  campaign  including 
phone  banks,  focus  groups,  polling,  advertising  and  rallies.  The  sole  cam- 
paign objective  has  been  to  generate  local  support  for  the  Clinton  pack- 
age. Activities  include  recruiting  and  training  trade  unionists  and 
community  coalition  members  and  giving  them  the  tools  necessary  to 
lobby  members  of  Congress.  Videos  specifically  tailored  to  accomplish 
these  goals  are  being  distributed  widely  among  health  care  activists,  as 
are  print  and  other  electronic  materials. 

State  Health  Care  Reform  Initiatives 

Whether  for  political  reasons  or  to  be  positioned  strategically  to  obtain 
a  waiver  once  national  reform  takes  hold,  many  states  have  launched 
health  reform  initiatives.  Most  of  these  proposals  string  together  a  few 
pieces  of  conservative  reform  initiatives,  falling  far  short  of  the  AFL-CIO' s 
fundamental  reform  principles.  Some  specific  areas  of  concern  include: 

•  Delivery  System  Redesign:  Several  states  have  proposed  purchasing 
pools  in  which  participation  is  mandatory  for  some  and  not  for  oth- 
ers. The  groups  that  often  are  required  to  participate  include  public 
employees  and  Medicaid  recipients.  States  funds  can  thus  end  up  ab- 
sorbing a  disproportionate  share  of  high-risk  individuals  without 
being  able  to  spread  the  cost  among  the  entire  population.  Another 
problem  is  that  providers  will  attempt  to  offset  any  discounts  negoti- 
ated with  the  state  pool,  further  perpetuating  cost  shifting. 

•  Access:  The  AFL-CIO  has  called  on  all  employers  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  care  for  all  of  their  workers.  While  a  handful  of  states 
have  included  strong  access  provisions  in  their  proposals,  most  are 
finding  it  too  difficult  politically  to  tackle  the  issue  of  the  uninsured. 
Some  proposals  place  the  mandate  to  buy  insurance  on  individuals, 
without  requiring  employers  to  contribute.  Other  states  are  either 
doing  nothing  for  the  uninsured  or  are  extending  to  low-income  in- 
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dividuals  a  public  insurance  option  with  prohibitively  high  cost-shar- 
ing provisions. 

•  Choice  of  Providers:  While  the  AFL-CIO  thinks  that  consumers 
should  be  allowed  full  choice  among  approved  health  plans,  various 
states  have  proposed  forcing  beneficiaries  of  public  programs  into 
HMOs  or  have  attempted  to  restrict  the  choices  provided  exclusively 
to  public  employees. 

•  Integration  of  Workers'  Compensation:  Some  state  proposals  have 
combined  health  insurance  with  the  medical  component  of  workers' 
compensation,  which  the  AFL-CIO  supports.  However,  many  of 
these  plans  would  subject  injured  workers  to  co-payments  and  other 
cost-sharing  provisions  and  impose  unacceptable  limitations  on  their 
choice  of  providers. 

•  Cost  Control:  Although  a  couple  of  states  have  proposed  or  im- 
plemented enforceable  budgets,  most  are  relying  on  negotiations  with 
providers  and  competition  in  the  marketplace  to  contain  costs. 
Some  states  presume  that  once  doctors  and  hospitals  are  made  aware 
of  their  costly  practices,  they  will  control  their  own  costs  voluntarily. 
Voluntary  cost  controls,  negotiations  and  competition  have  been  tried 
and,  as  the  past  12  years  illustrates,  have  failed.  Only  through  strong 
cost  controls  that  include  a  budget  can  real  savings  be  attained. 

•  Financing:  State  financing  strategies  range  from  "sin"  taxes  on  al- 
cohol and  cigarettes  to  taxing  hospitals  and  doctors.  No  state  has 
been  able  to  move  forward  with  a  package  that  meets  labor's  goals 
of  progressive  and  equitable  financing. 

•  ERISA  Waivers:  In  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993,  four 
states  (Hawaii,  Maryland,  New  York  and  Minnesota)  sought  waivers 
from  the  requirements  of  the  federal  pension  law  (ERISA)  to  pursue 
financing  mechanisms  to  fund  uncompensated  care,  bad  debt  pools, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Hawaii,  to  expand  the  benefit  package  of  the 
state  universal  health  plan  already  in  operation.  New  York  and 
Maryland  sought  waivers  to  maintain  existing  financing  schemes 
while  Minnesota  sought  to  establish  a  "provider  tax"  to  pay  for 
charity  care.  The  AFL-CIO  opposes  piecemeal,  fragmented  reform. 
If  the  administration's  health  plan  is  to  succeed,  state  officials  must 
extend  the  support  and  cooperation  necessary  for  this  undertaking 
and  not  get  sidetracked  by  proposals  that  fail  to  meet  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  universality,  accessibility,  affordability  and  equity.  Until  na- 
tional health  reform  standards  are  in  place,  federal  standards  should 
govern  state  administration  of  health  care  reform  initiatives  to  assure 
the  broadest  coverage.  As  appropriate,  federal  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  the  states  in  this  area. 
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Social  Security 


The  Social  Security  program  plays  a  crucial  role  in  providing  an  eco- 
nomic safety  net  for  American  families  providing  benefits  to  41  million 
Americans  through  the  distribution  of  approximately  $23  billion  a  month. 
The  program  provides  benefits  to  the  elderly,  surviving  spouses,  depen- 
dent children  and  disabled  workers,  with  21  percent  of  all  disbursements 
going  to  the  disabled. 

Social  Security  payments  represent  a  large  percentage  of  total  income 
for  most  elderly  individuals  and  families.  These  payments  currently 
amount  to  50  percent  of  monthly  income  for  more  than  half  of  all  recipi- 
ents, and  24  percent  of  monthly  income  for  90  percent  of  recipients. 
Benefits  are  protected  from  inflation  through  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, with  progressive  benefit  formulas  to  protect  low-wage  workers  in 
retirement. 

Because  of  the  program's  value  to  workers  and  their  families,  the 
AFL-CIO  fights  a  continual  battle  against  cutbacks  in  Social  Security 
benefits  and  services.  That  fight  has  continued  unabated  in  the  period 
since  the  1991  AFL-CIO  convention  as  did  the  effort  to  improve  services 
to  beneficiaries,  establish  Social  Security  as  an  independent  agency  and 
remove  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Social  Security  program  from  fed- 
eral deficit  calculations  to  protect  the  program  from  general  budget  cuts 
and  spending  caps.  While  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  removed 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  from  federal  deficit  calculations,  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  running  the  program  still  are  subject  to  spending  caps 
and  are  calculated  in  the  overall  federal  budget. 

Severe  cuts  in  agency  funding  and  staffing  over  the  past  decade  have 
caused  an  erosion  of  services  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries.  In  1984, 
the  Reagan  administration  approved  a  six-year  plan  to  cut  17,000  em- 
ployees. Many  offices  have  lost  up  to  50  percent  of  their  total  staff,  se- 
verely curtailing  their  efficiency  and  performance.  A  recent  study  found 
that  the  agency's  newly  established  toll-free  number  now  has  a  busy  sig- 
nal 80  percent  of  the  time  on  peak  days  and  47  percent  on  average  days. 
Local  Social  Security  offices  report  that  potential  beneficiaries  are  subjected 
to  waiting  periods  of  up  to  four  months  for  initial  disability  reviews. 

Of  equal  concern  is  the  treatment  of  reserves  accumulating  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Fund.  In  1990,  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D- 
N.Y.)  proposed  reducing  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  and  putting  the 
system  back  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  with  protections  to  ensure  benefit 
security.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  issued  a  statement  supporting 
Moynihan' s  proposal,  but  recommended  that  trust  fund  reserves  reach  a 
level  of  125  percent  to  150  percent  of  one  year's  benefit  payments  be- 
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fore  implementing  any  reduction  in  the  tax.  The  Moynihan  proposal  was 
defeated  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  it  may  be  reintroduced. 

A  related  issue  is  how  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  reserves  are  in- 
vested. Under  current  policy,  trust  fund  reserves  are  invested  entirely  in 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  an  investment  strategy  implemented  in  1959.  The 
AFL-CIO  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  in-depth  examination  of 
Social  Security  investment  practices. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  test  is  an  important  tool  in  ensuring  that 
benefits  go  to  the  recipients  who  need  it  the  most.  The  earnings  test  cur- 
rently requires  that,  for  retirees  ages  62  to  65,  $1  in  benefits  be  withheld 
for  each  $2  earned  over  $7,680  per  year.  For  retirees  ages  65  to  69,  $1 
in  benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $3  earned  over  $10,560  per  year.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposes  any  relaxation  of  the  earnings  test,  since  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  all  retirees  are  affected  by  these  limits  and  such  ini- 
tiatives could  seriously  jeopardize  the  financial  stability  of  the  system. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  to  maintain  Social  Security's  role 
in  providing  economic  security  to  American  families.  To  that  end,  we 
urge  the  administration  to  restore  staffing  of  the  agency  to  an  adequate 
level  and  increase  training  provided  to  the  staff. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  urges  that  Social  Security  be  established  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  improve  services  to  beneficiaries,  insulate  the  pro- 
gram from  political  decision-making  and  assure  that  assets  accumulating 
in  the  trust  funds  are  set  aside  to  meet  the  health  and  income  security 
needs  of  beneficiaries. 

Accumulating  trust  fund  reserves  continue  to  provide  a  tempting  target 
to  meet  national  financial  needs  unrelated  to  Social  Security.  Separating 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  assets  from  the  general  budget  in  deficit  cal- 
culations was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  we  still  call  for  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund,  including 
administrative  costs,  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  to  increase 
the  retirement  age  from  62  to  67  that  was  adopted  in  1983  and  the 
scheduled  reduction  in  Social  Security  benefits  for  persons  retiring  at  62. 
Both  measures  are  scheduled  to  take  effect  after  the  year  2000. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  any  relaxation  of  the  current  limits  on  allow- 
able earnings.  We  support  establishing  more  equity  in  the  system  for 
women  and  those  who  have  worked  at  substandard  wages. 

We  call  for  an  examination  of  possible  alternative  investment  strate- 
gies for  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  assets. 
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The  Needy,  Poverty  and  Hunger 


For  many  low-wage  workers,  the  1980s  brought  poverty,  poorer 
health,  hunger  and  a  drastically  weakened  safety  net  of  government  help 
at  the  national  and  state  level.  This  downward  spiral  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement  with  the  risks  of  unemployment  and  consequent  poverty  con- 
tinually threatening  low-wage  workers. 

Nearly  one  in  six,  or  15.7  percent,  of  Americans  living  in  rural  areas 
are  poor.  One  in  eight,  or  12  percent,  of  residents  in  metropolitan  areas 
are  poor.  Almost  20  percent  of  all  American  children  now  live  in  pov- 
erty. One  in  eight  children  suffers  from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  A  re- 
cent study  of  child  poverty  in  Western  democracies  showed  the  United 
States  leading  the  way  with  the  highest  rate.  Canada,  by  contrast,  had  a 
child  poverty  rate  of  one-half  the  U.S.  rate. 

The  government  programs  designed  to  alleviate  poverty  were  seriously 
weakened  or  dismantled  during  the  Reagan-Bush  era.  In  particular,  the 
value  of  cash  benefits  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program  has  dropped  nearly  40  percent  since  the  late  1970s.  In  the  early 
1980s,  the  Reagan  administration  forced  cuts  of  13  percent  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  30  percent  in  child  nutrition  programs.  The  program 
to  help  feed  poor  pregnant  mothers  and  young  children  (WIC)  now 
serves  less  than  half  of  those  eligible. 

While  benefit  levels  in  all  family  support  programs  have  plummeted, 
the  number  of  poor  families  needing  help  is  steadily  rising.  Today, 
nearly  27  million  Americans  are  forced  to  rely  on  food  stamps  to  keep 
from  going  hungry.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  level  of  benefits  under  the 
food  stamp  and  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  programs 
remained  inadequate,  while  the  implementation  of  the  1988  Family  Sup- 
port Act  has  proceeded  slowly. 

In  1988  the  Family  Support  Act  set  in  place  a  framework  to  empha- 
size the  duty  of  non-  custodial  parents  to  support  their  children,  the  obli- 
gation of  custodial  parents  on  welfare  to  work  toward  self-sufficiency 
and  the  responsibility  of  government  to  provide  a  path  to  independence. 
However,  just  as  the  states  began  implementing  the  JOBS  program  in  the 
Family  Support  Act,  their  welfare  caseloads  increased  by  25  percent  and 
state  budgets  were  reduced  to  such  low  levels  that  three-quarters  of  the 
states  have  been  unable  to  provide  the  matching  funds  necessary  to  get 
the  available  federal  funds. 

Finally,  in  1990,  Congress  enacted  an  expansion  of  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  in  an  effort  to  make  full-time  jobs  pay  enough  to  keep  workers 
out  of  poverty.  Under  President  Clinton's  leadership,  Congress  further 
expanded  the  tax  credit  to  ensure  that  the  program  continues  to  provide 
an  adequate  safety  net  for  families. 
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Council  Recommendation 

The  AFL-CIO  always  has  worked  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  recognizing 
that  the  well-being  of  our  members  and  all  workers  depends  on  a  society 
where  all  Americans  share  in  the  dream  of  being  able  to  work  and  care 
for  their  families.  We  applaud  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  assist 
all  families  in  becoming  self-sufficient  and  free  of  welfare.  We  support 
welfare-to-work  programs  that  provide  training,  child  care  and  job-place- 
ment assistance  to  welfare  recipients  to  help  break  the  cycle  of  depen- 
dency. This  effort  should  be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  growth 
of  new  private-sector  jobs  to  avoid  large-scale  placement  in  work  assign- 
ments that  will  continue  to  leave  families  dependent  on  public  funds. 
Those  job  assignments  must  pay  the  prevailing  wage  —  but  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  —  and  all  placements  should  be  accompanied  by 
long-term  support  services  to  insure  job  retention.  The  minimum  wage  it- 
self should  be  increased  in  50-cent  steps  and  then  indexed  to  50  percent 
of  average  hourly  earnings.  None  of  these  initiatives  should  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  jobs  of  current  workers. 

We  support  the  recent  expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  to 
ensure  that  no  full-time  worker  be  forced  to  live  in  proverty.  Enactment 
of  the  expanded  credit  must  now  be  accompanied  by  expansive  efforts  to 
insure  that  it  is  received  by  those  who  are  eligible. 

We  also  favor  child  support  enforcement  initiatives  that  enlist  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  collection  of 
child  support  payments  and  take  appropriate  steps  against  those  parents 
who  refuse  to  pay.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  unemployed  parents 
unable  to  pay  child  support  access  to  employment  and  training  programs 
and  to  suspend  any  sanctions  that  otherwise  would  be  imposed  on  them. 

Our  immediate  priority  is  to  ensure  that  hungry  and  malnourished 
children  are  properly  fed.  No  new  policy  or  program  is  necessary  to  do 
this,  but  the  existing  "safety  net"  programs  must  be  repaired.  The  value 
of  cash  benefits  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram, which  has  dropped  nearly  40  percent  over  the  last  two  decades, 
must  be  brought  up  to  a  decent  level. 

Full  funding  must  be  provided  to  the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition 
programs  —  severely  cut  in  the  1980s  —  and  the  program  to  help  feed 
poor  pregnant  mothers  and  young  children  (WIC)  —  now  serving  less 
than  half  of  the  eligible. 

Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  enact  the  Mickey  Leland  Childhood 
Hunger  Relief  Act. 
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Child  Care  and  Family  Support 

Millions  of  Americans  struggling  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  are  confronted  with  the  additional  burden  of  having  to 
choose  between  job  requirements  and  family  responsibilities. 

The  ongoing  efforts  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  achieve  a  life  of  dignity  for 
workers  and  their  families  have  resulted  in  considerable  progress. 

In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  played  a  substantial  role  in  electing  a  new 
president  whose  administration  is  both  pro-child  and  pro-family. 

With  strong  support  from  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  was  enacted  and  signed  by  President  Clinton  shortly  after  he 
took  office.  Workers  now  have  the  right  to  take  time  off  without  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs  to  care  for  a  newborn,  a  sick  family  member  or  to  re- 
cover from  their  own  illness. 

To  assist  in  developing  workplace-  and  community-based  solutions  for 
work  and  family  issues,  the  AFL-CIO  Work  and  Family  Advisory  Group 
published  and  distributed  a  resource  guide  that  provides  statistics  and  in- 
depth  information  for  speeches  and  convention  resolutions  as  well  as  back- 
i  ground  information  critical  for  bargaining  on  work  and  family  issues. 

The  enactment  of  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  of 
1990  was  a  major  step  toward  providing  care  for  poor  and  low-income 
1  families,  but  it  has  been  insufficiently  funded  and  inadequately  im- 
i  plemented  to  ensure  the  availability,  quality  and  affordability  of  needed 
child  care. 

National  child  care  assistance  programs  should  be  expanded  to  include 
'.  Head  Start,  an  enormously  successful  program  that  enhances  the  readi- 
j  ness  of  underprivileged  youngsters  to  enter  school  while  providing  access 
i!  to  health  care,  education  and  social  services.  Indeed,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
!  tration  has  recognized  the  value  of  Head  Start  and  has  proposed  the 
i  program's  first  major  expansion  under  the  premise  that  Head  Start  should 
:  be  fully  funded  to  reach  all  eligible  children.  The  administration  also 
!  supports  full-day,  full-year  operation  of  the  program  for  all  who  need  it. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  state  of  our  nation's  children  shows  a  clear  need  that  hungry  chil- 
;  dren  be  fed,  primary  and  preventive  health  care  delivered  and  all  children 
should  have  access  to  early  childhood  development  programs  and  child  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  Clinton  administration  to  see  that 
workers  are  fully  informed  of  their  rights  under  the  newly  enacted  Fam- 
I  ily  and  Medical  Leave  Act  to  job-protected  time  off  from  work  for  the 
!  birth  of  a  child  or  serious  illness,  their  own  or  that  of  a  family  member. 
We  shall  also  encourage  and  support  paid  leave  policies  through  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 
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Efforts  should  be  made  to  broaden  outreach  and  notification  to  em- 
ployers and  workers  of  the  federal  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Program. 
In  addition,  the  federal  government  should  encourage  the  development  of 
resource  and  referral  services  in  all  communities  to  assist  working  fami- 
lies in  their  search  for  safe  and  affordable  care  for  their  children. 

The  enactment  of  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  of 
1990  was  a  major  step  toward  providing  child  care  support  for  poor  and 
low-income  families,  but  has  been  insufficiently  funded  and  inadequately 
implemented  to  ensure  the  availability,  quality  and  affordability  of 
needed  child  care.  We  urge  that  the  funding  for  the  Child  Care  and  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  be  doubled  in  the  federal  budget.  We  recommend 
removal  of  the  regulations  and  administrative  rules  that  block  states  from 
the  delivery  of  quality  child  care  services,  including  the  unreasonable  low 
limits  on  reimbursement  rates  in  all  federal  child  care  programs.  Finally, 
the  program's  emphasis  on  the  use  of  vouchers  for  child  care  must  be 
reversed. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  administration's  goal  of  fully 
funding  the  Head  Start  Program,  making  it  available  to  all  qualified  chil- 
dren on  a  full-day,  full-year  basis.  This  expanded  initiative  should  be 
coupled  with  appropriate  increases  in  the  availability  and  quality  of  child 
care  programs  under  both  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant 
and  the  Family  Support  Act,  as  well  as  a  commitment  to  increase  the 
substandard  wages  paid  to  program  staff. 
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Section  9 


Education 


Two  years  ago,  presidential  candidate  Bill  Clinton  told  the  19th  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO,  "I  know  we  need  a  real  educa- 
tion president."  He  cited  a  need  for  high  standards  for  what  kids  should 
know,  and  national  exams  to  back  them  up.  He  advocated  national  re- 
structuring with  "more  power  at  the  school  level,  less  bureaucracy,  and 
public  school  choice,  not  private  school  vouchers." 

In  addition,  he  called  for  fully  funding  Head  Start,  the  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  for  a  college  education  as  well  as  the  chance  for  a  lifetime 
of  training  and  retraining  for  American  workers.  He  urged  that  students 
be  able  to  take  money  from  national  service  funds  to  go  to  college  and 
to  pay  it  back  with  two  years  of  national  service. 

Great  expectations  greeted  President  Clinton.  The  AFL-CIO  long  has 
called  for  affirmative  national  policies  on  education  and  training  that 
would  benefit  working  families.  The  new  administration  recognizes  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  United  States  of  developing  the 
nation's  human  resources.  Its  focus  on  educational  goals  and  standards, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  reforms,  the  school-to-work  transition, 
national  service  and  direct  lending  for  post-secondary  education,  among 
other  initiatives,  promises  a  new  partnership  to  achieve  AFL-CIO  goals. 

For  working  people  throughout  the  country,  the  new  administration 
opens  the  way  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  advance  traditional  labor  values  on 
new  terrain.  The  AFL-CIO  has  pushed  with  renewed  vigor  for  educa- 
tional equity:  equal  access  to  top-quality  education  at  every  level  without 
regard  to  financial  means.  It  has  called  for  efforts  at  reform  that  respect 
!  the  people  and  institutions  for  which  labor  fights,  so  that  new  legislation 
does  not  add  to  the  doleful  rolls  of  the  unemployed  or  displace  proven 
apprenticeship  and  training  programs  honed  over  decades.  And  the  AFL- 
CIO  never  stops  reminding  policy-makers,  legislators  and  bureaucrats 
that  involving  workers  in  the  work  of  education  is  the  only  way  to  make 
education  work. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  press  education  as  a  means  to  organize, 
internally  and  externally;  to  develop  leadership  at  every  level;  and  to 
pass  on  the  heritage  of  fairness,  progress  and  skills  that  is  crucial  to  the 
battle  for  equity  in  the  workplace. 
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Education  Reform 


While  we  welcome  the  increased  attention  being  given  to  preparing 
young  people  for  the  workplace,  the  nation  should  work  toward  resolving 
the  crisis  in  American  education.  There  are  problems  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. On  one  hand,  a  huge  number  of  students  leave  school,  either  as 
dropouts  or  graduates,  with  such  low  levels  of  achievement  that  their 
employment  prospects  are  very  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  schools  produce 
among  the  smallest  percentage  of  high-achieving  graduates  in  the  indus- 
trialized countries.  Average  achieving  students  compare  poorly  with  their 
counterparts  abroad.  Private  school  students  demonstrate  similarly  low 
achievement  levels,  according  to  the  1990  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  attention  can  be  concentrated  on  the 
enormous,  complex  challenge  of  substantially  improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  all  children.  Under  President  Clinton,  no  longer  will  there 
be  distraction  by  privatization,  voucher  schemes  and  other  thinly  veiled 
attempts  to  abandon  the  American  ideal  of  universal  public  education  of 
the  highest  quality. 

We  take  on  this  challenge  fully  aware  that  educational  achievement 
does  not  depend  only  on  what  teachers  and  schools  do.  There  should  be 
fundamental  change  in  the  nation's  social  and  economic  policies.  Raising 
children  to  be  smarter  and  better  prepared  is  inseparable  from  the  larger 
struggle  to  create  a  more  equal  and  just  society.  Without  sound  health 
care  and  other  public  policies  that  address  the  needs  of  all  families  — 
especially  the  growing  number  in  poverty  —  the  quest  to  raise  student 
achievement  likely  will  fall  short. 

While  we  work  toward  these  larger  reforms,  we  need  to  adopt  a  strat- 
egy that  would  restructure  the  American  education  system.  Our  tradi- 
tional schools  need  to  be  improved  and  replaced  with  a  different  kind  of 
learning  institution.  The  prevailing  model  of  schooling  has  remained  rela- 
tively unchanged  for  more  than  a  century.  New  models  should  be  estab- 
lished based  on  what  the  cognitive  sciences  have  shown  to  be  most 
effective  in  promoting  genuine  learning. 

Necessary  elements  in  this  strategy  include  shared  decision  making, 
professionalization  of  teachers,  administrators  and  other  school  workers, 
smaller  classes  and  upgrading  facilities  and  equipment,  including  new  1 
technologies.  In  too  many  schools  today,  this  also  means  paying  more  at-  j 
tention  to  ensuring  the  physical  safety  and  security  of  students,  teachers, I 
and  other  educational  personnel.  Learning  environments  should  be  cre- 
ated where  all  students  can  achieve  educational  excellence. 

The  nation  should  spend  more  money  on  education,  not  unlike  w 
other  nations  already  do.  A  more  equitable  system  of  school  funding 
should  be  developed.  Specifically,  as  the  reauthorization  of  the  Elemen 
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tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  considered,  funding  for  Chapter 
One  should  be  substantially  increased,  its  allocation  formula  modified 
and  its  resources  used  most  wisely.  The  majority  of  the  American  public 
should  be  mobilized  to  act  on  its  belief  (as  revealed  by  a  1992  Louis 
Harris  study)  that  we  are  not  investing  enough  in  our  K-12  education. 

Finally,  an  essential  element  in  the  nation's  strategy  should  be  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  high,  national  (not  federal)  educational  standards  and 
assessments.  This  evolves  from  the  six  national  education  goals  that 
President  Clinton  helped  to  formulate  as  a  leader  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association.  While  a  system  of  higher  standards  and  better 
assessments  will  not  spontaneously  or  immediately  produce  smarter  stu- 
dents, it  offers  the  most  promising  leverage  for  educational  improvement 
in  a  long  time. 

Past  efforts  at  education  reform  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do.  Educational  re- 
search has  shown  that  low  expectations  harms  the  achievement  of 
students,  particularly  from  minority  groups.  High  expectations  for  all  stu- 
dents should  be  clearly  stated  and  effective  ways  developed  for  students 
to  measure  their  progress.  This  reform  should  be  based  on  the  belief  that 
achieving  excellence  depends  far  more  on  individual  effort  rather  than  in- 
nate ability. 

It  is  also  important  to  remain  committed  to  developing  opportunity-to- 
learn  standards  so  that  all  students  have  an  equal  chance  to  learn  and 
achieve.  But  this  should  be  a  parallel  effort  to  defining  content  standards 
—  one  should  not  be  contingent  upon  the  other. 

The  process  of  developing  standards  and  assessments  leaves  some  dif- 
ficult issues  to  be  sorted  out,  but  moves  the  nation  in  the  right  direction. 
At  stake  is  how  best  to  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  school  systems  to 
serve  all  our  children  —  immigrant  and  non-immigrant,  poor  as  well  as 
middle  class,  college-bound  and  work-bound.  Since  this  process  will  take 
years,  it  should  start  now. 

School-to- Work  Initiatives 

The  nation  continues  to  seek  new  ways  to  prepare  young  people  for 
1  high-skill,  high-wage  careers.  While  success  ultimately  depends  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  total  job  market  for  all  Americans,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  our  current  system  of  education  and  training  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  current  and  future  needs.  We  need  a  more  coherent  and 
comprehensive  system  to  better  serve  the  majority  of  our  young  adults 
I  who  seek  work  after  high  school.  This  new  system  must  expand,  rather 
than  narrow,  the  long-term  options  for  students. 

The  most  promising  approach  brings  together  government,  employers 
and  unions  to  work  together  in  new  ways.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
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the  success  of  training  programs  negotiated  by  American  unions,  includ- 
ing registered  apprenticeship,  and  the  experience  of  comparable  programs 
among  our  international  competitors. 

The  new  administration  has  embraced  an  ambitious  strategy  to  accel- 
erate the  creation  of  a  new  system  through  funding  of  state  and  local  ini- 
tiatives. President  Clinton  has  brought  together  the  departments  of  Labor 
and  Education  in  an  unprecedented  cooperative  effort  to  improve 
students'  academic  achievement  and  long-term  employability. 

The  strategy  builds  on  many  of  the  reforms  supported  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  during  the  reauthorization  of  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  and  Ap- 
plied Technology  Act,  including  improved  integration  of  academic  and 
vocational  education.  It  also  would  provide  safeguards  against  adverse 
impact  on  workers  and  target  additional  assistance  to  students  from  high 
poverty  areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  have  participated  in  the  process  to  de- 
velop the  administration's  school-to-work  initiative.  Organized  labor  has 
contributed  its  insight  and  expertise  based  on  extensive  experience  with 
negotiated  training  programs,  mentoring,  labor  education  and  a  variety  of 
worker  education  and  training  programs  to  help  meet  the  challenge. 

Higher  Education 

The  AFL-CIO  achieved  one  of  its  major  educational  priorities  when 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was  reauthorized  in  1992.  Through  the 
legislative  process,  the  primary  federal  program  which  supports  post-sec- 
ondary education  was  updated  in  several  important  ways  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  educational  needs  of  today's  workers  and  their  families. 

Most  significant  is  that  it  is  more  sensitive  to  the  changing  demo- 
graphics of  the  post-secondary  student  population.  Federal  support  pro- 
vides more  equitable  treatment  to  the  needs  of  those  who  were  once 
considered  "non-traditional"  students  and  who  now  are  fast  becoming 
the  norm  on  college  campuses.  For  instance,  students  who  are  attending 
less  than  half-time  now  are  eligible  for  student  financial  aid. 

In  addition,  tighter  controls  were  imposed  on  proprietary  schools.  The 
for-profit  trade  schools  that  operate  short-term,  job-based  training  pro- 
grams and  which  were  largely  responsible  for  the  high  rate  of  student 
loan  defaults  are  more  carefully  regulated. 

But  student  financial  aid  through  the  Pell  Grant  program  continues  tc 
serve  only  a  fraction  of  those  in  need.  Although  the  reauthorization  in- 
creased the  maximum  grant  an  eligible  student  could  receive,  the  actua 
level  of  appropriations  was  inadequate.  As  a  result,  the  maximum  Pel 
Grant  actually  given  to  eligible  students  was  lower  this  year. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  working  closely  with  the  Clinton  administration  tc 
optimize  the  federal  role  in  meeting  student  financial  needs  with  the  fed 
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eral  direct  student  loan  program,  income-contingent  loans  and  the  Na- 
tional Service  Trust  Act. 

The  legislation  for  restructuring  student  loans  seeks  to  cut  costs  by 
eliminating  intermediaries  (Sallie  Mae,  banks  and  the  state  guaranty 
agencies)  and  to  lower  interest  rates  for  borrowers  by  using  federal  capi- 
tal. Among  its  features  are  four  options  for  repaying  a  loan:  standard,  ex- 
tended, graduated  and  a  new  income-contingent  repayment;  that  is, 
determination  by  the  borrower's  income  of  the  amount  due  each  year. 

Reducing  interest  rates  on  loans  would  allow  students  to  afford  more 
education  for  the  same  cost.  Loans  without  regard  to  financial  means 
help  to  ease  the  burden  of  paying  for  post-secondary  education  that 
working  families  commonly  face.  An  income-contingent  repayment  op- 
tion would  allow  students  to  choose  careers  they  want  —  and  that  may 
fill  community  needs  —  rather  than  those  careers  that  pay  the  most.  Re- 
ducing costs  by  eliminating  profits  for  commercial  lenders  and  secondary 
loan  marketers  would  help  conserve  federal  dollars. 

The  administration  estimates  that  converting  to  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram would  save  $4.3  billion  over  five  years  —  the  majority  of  which 
1  would  come  from  eliminating  federal  interest  payments  to  banks  —  and 
,  $2  billion  each  year  after  the  phase-in. 

National  Service  Program 

The  goal  of  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  is  to  meet  the  unmet 
human,  educational,  environmental  and  public  safety  needs  of  the  United 

I  States  without  displacing  existing  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ensure  that 
this  legislation  would  provide  necessary  community  services  that  do  not 
now  exist,  and  not  serve  to  create  jobs.  The  bill  requires  that  service  pro- 
grams applying  for  funds  "include  the  written  concurrence  of  any  local 

!  labor  organization  representing  employees  of  the  applicant  who  are  en- 
■  gaged  in  the  same  or  substantially  similar  work  as  that  proposed  to  be 
carried  out." 

This  program  is  a  result  of  the  president's  campaign  promise  to  create 
'  an  opportunity  for  young  people  to  provide  service  to  their  country  and 
earn  educational  funds  at  the  same  time.  The  legislation  would  reward 
program  participants  —  chosen  without  regard  to  financial  means  — 
'  with  stipends,  child  care,  health  benefits  and  contributions  to  post-sec- 

II  ondary  and  higher  education  programs.  The  federal  government  would 
&  pay  $4,725  for  each  year  or  its  equivalent  of  full-time  service,  up  to 
el  J  $9,450  for  an  individual,  toward  student  loans  or  the  costs  of  a  two-  or 

four-year  college,  graduate  studies  or  job-training  program. 
1     The  labor  movement  long  has  engaged  in  and  encouraged  community 
d  services,  and  shares  the  goal  of  assisting  and  improving  them.  Additional 
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funds  for  post-secondary  and  higher  education  without  regard  to  financial 
means  would  assist  working  families,  and  increase  access  to  educational 
resources.  The  program  allows  students  to  earn  educational  funds  while 
not  increasing  the  burden  of  student  loans.  Participation  in  the  program 
would  be  voluntary,  and  the  legislation  both  prohibits  programs  under  its 
sponsorship  from  displacing  employees  in  existing  jobs  and  safeguards 
existing  collective  bargaining  relationships. 

Literacy 

In  September  1993,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  released  the 
first  of  several  reports  on  its  five-year  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  researchers  have  provided  a  detailed  portrait  of 
the  literacy  skills  of  adult  Americans. 

This  study  found  that  most  adults  can  perform  simple,  routine  literacy 
tasks  and  that  the  United  States  is  a  better-educated  and  more  literate  na- 
tion today  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  But  too  many  adults  —  f 
as  many  as  90  million  —  do  not  have  the  literacy  skills  required  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  a  democratic  society,  including  the  workplace. 

To  become  a  more  literate  nation  means  more  than  assisting  adults  ^ 
who  think  they  have  a  literacy  problem.  A  much  larger  group  of  adults 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  add  to  their  existing  literacy  skills.  There  l 
should  be  a  commitment  to  learning  throughout  life  for  all  Americans. 

These  latest  research  findings  corroborate  the  approach  that  many 
unions  have  pursued  to  strengthen  the  literacy  skills  of  their  members. 
Guided  by  a  long-term  commitment  and  a  definition  of  literacy  not  re-  - 
stricted  to  any  job  or  workplace  requirement,  worker  education  and  train- 
ing programs  sponsored  by  affiliated  unions  and  labor  councils  continue 
to  be  models  among  all  adult  literacy  programs.  For  example,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education  has  highlighted  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers,  Seafarers,  Laborers,  Teamsters,  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers,  Service  Employees,  AFSCME,  UAW,  and  the  Thun- 
der Bay  (Mich.),  Montana  and  Wisconsin  AFL-CIOs. 

Union  participation  remains  strong  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  National  Workplace  Literacy  Program,  the  largest  federal; 
program  designed  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  currently  employed  workers. 
Since  1988,  nearly  a  third  of  the  250  projects  have  involved  labor  as 
partner  organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  Education  Department  promotes  the  labor  movement's 
broad  vision  of  literacy  and  champions  union  involvement  as  full  part-! 
ners  in  any  worker  education  effort,  especially  if  supported  with  public- 
funds.  Staff  have  given  presentations  to  a  wide  range  of  national,  re- 
gional and  state  literacy  and  worker  education  conferences.  The  depart- 
ment also  has  supported  formal  and  informal  networking  among  the  stafl 
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of  union-based  literacy  initiatives  and  has  published  several  related  arti- 
cles. Finally,  the  department  has  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  the 
nation's  public  policies  on  adult  literacy  by  working  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Literacy,  the  National  Center  for  Adult  Literacy  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 

Adult  and  Labor  Education 

Education  and  learning  extend  beyond  the  formal  classroom  experi- 
ence. Adults  in  general  and  trade  unionists  in  particular  are  in  constant 
need  of  obtaining  new  skills  and  information  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  more  complex  and  ever-changing  environment.  The  Educa- 
I  tion  Department  works  with  the  federation's  affiliates,  state  and  local 
i  central  bodies,  the  academic  community  and  other  national  organizations 
to  produce  high  quality  education  for  trade  unionists.  To  ensure  that 
labor's  viewpoints  are  kept  in  the  forefront,  the  department  also  partici- 
pates in  forums  on  adult  education  and  serves  as  a  vital  link  to  commu- 
nities with  similar  concerns. 

Working  with  University  Labor  Education  Centers 

A  major  activity  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  work  closely  with 
the  network  of  54  college-  and  university-based  labor  education  centers 
located  in  30  states  throughout  the  country  and  one  province  (British  Co- 
lumbia) in  Canada.  These  centers,  guided  by  labor  advisory  boards,  pro- 
vide educational  programs  for  local  unionists  on  such  subjects  as 
grievance  handling,  arbitration,  labor  law  and  safety  and  health.  Many  of 
these  centers  also  carry  out  research  activities  on  labor  topics,  sponsor 
national  and  regional  conferences,  offer  college  credit  courses  on  labor 
subjects  and  assist  unions  by  disseminating  information  on  collective  bar- 
gaining and  arbitration. 

Nearly  all  of  the  labor  education  centers,  most  of  which  were  founded 
in  the  1940s  and  '50s,  are  attached  to  public  universities  and  are  funded 
by  state  legislatures.  The  current  budget  crisis  in  many  states  has  led  to  the 
i  i  closing  of  at  least  one  labor  education  center,  led  to  cutbacks  which  have 
)  threatened  the  existence  of  several  other  centers  and  has  meant  staff  reduc- 
s  j  tions  in  most.  The  department  has  worked  closely  with  state  federations  in 
i  those  locations,  offering  assistance  to  ensure  the  stability  of  these  centers. 
A  joint  union-university  labor  education  committee  was  set  up  last 
year  to  examine  the  relationship  between  unions  and  labor  education  cen- 
t 1  ters  and  to  explore  new  structures  and  methods  for  better  serving  the 
li  needs  of  both  groups.  The  work  of  the  committee  and  task  forces  in 
ft  small  groups  has  proven  to  be  successful  in  promoting  a  new  annual 
lit  i  conference  format  and  developing  closer  relationships  between  unions 
a  i  and  labor  education  centers. 
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The  department  also  joined  with  the  University  and  College  Lahor  Ed- 
ucation Association  (UCLEA),  the  Department  of  Economic  Research 
and  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  in  coordinating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  union-university  body  to  encourage  and  facilitate  univer- 
sity-based research  on  issues  of  importance  to  today's  unions.  This  body 
will  attempt  to  set  up  a  system  that  matches  the  research  needs  of  na- 
tional and  international  unions  with  the  capabilities  and  interests  of  labor 
education  staff  and  graduate  students. 

Department  staff  serve  on  the  advisory  boards  of  several  centers  and, 
therefore,  play  a  key  role  in  working  with  the  university  labor  education 
community  to  further  solidify  relationships.  When  possible,  staff  assist 
with  the  creation  of  new  labor  education  programs. 

The  annual  joint  education  conference  co-sponsored  by  the  department 
and  the  UCLEA  continues  to  be  an  important  activity  for  enhancing  co- 
operation and  collaboration  between  unions  and  labor  education  centers. 
This  conference  includes  workshops  and  plenary  sessions  of  interest  to 
both  groups. 

The  joint  conference  is  held  in  a  different  location  each  year  in  an  on-  ; 
going  outreach  to  labor  educators  in  different  locations.  The  last  two 
conferences  were  held  in  Pittsburgh  and  Los  Angeles.  The  university 
hosts  planned  programs  in  conjunction  with  the  Homestead  centennial  in 
Pittsburgh  and  celebrating  the  multicultural  diversity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Professional  Development  Services 

Another  important  mission  of  the  Education  Department  is  to  serve 
the  AFL-CIO's  affiliates  by  facilitating  discussion  and  idea-sharing 
among  union  education  departments.  Several  years  ago,  the  department 
and  the  Meany  Center  initiated  regular  bimonthly  professional  develop-  - 
ment  meetings  for  union  education  staff.  These  meetings  are  coordinated 
by  volunteer  education  representatives  who  set  up  demonstrations  of  new 
teaching  materials  on  specific  subjects.  Education  staff  are  given  the  op-  .) 
portunity  to  work  with  new  methodologies,  introduce  new  subjects  and 
learn  from  each  other. 

Subjects  addressed  in  the  last  two  years  include  sexual  harassment, 
education  for  participation  in  joint-labor  management  committees,  pro- 
gram evaluation  strategies,  organizing,  effective  teaching  methods  and 
staff  development  programs. 

A  vital  service  for  affiliates  is  provided  by  Education  Department  staff 
who  offer  direct  teaching  support  —  developing  specialized  workshop?' 
on  demand  as  well  as  offering  such  standard  programs  as  training  for  the 
popular  "One-on-One"  Member  Contact  Program.  In  collaboration  with 
the  Meany  Center,  the  department  continues  to  conduct  a  weeklong  insti-  I 
tute  on  basic  teaching  techniques  for  union  staff.  The  popularity  of  thi?  I 
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program  has  allowed  it  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  Western  Semester 
and  as  a  regular  institute  at  the  Meany  Center.  The  department,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Meany  Center,  continues  to  expand  its  offerings  by  re- 
cently introducing  a  regularly  scheduled  Advanced  Teaching  Techniques 
Institute. 

Working  with  Regional  Offices, 
State  and  Local  Central  Bodies 

All  programs  and  services  developed  by  the  department  for  affiliates 
are  open  to  education  staff  from  state  and  local  central  bodies  as  well. 
Department  staff  frequently  travel  to  state  and  local  central  bodies  con- 
ducting one-  and  two-day  workshops  on  "One-on-One,"  "Labor  in  the 
Schools"  and  other  subjects.  "One-on-One"  remains  a  frequently  called- 
upon  method  for  educating  and  activating  the  membership  around  issues. 
I  In  the  last  few  years,  this  grass-roots  education  program  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  international  labor  community  in  such  countries  as  Venezu- 
!  ela,  Barbados,  Nicaragua  and  Bulgaria,  with  full  two-day  programs  being 
i  conducted  for  union  representatives  in  those  countries.  It  also  has  been 
i  offered  in  abbreviated  format  to  international  labor  representatives  when 
visiting  the  United  States. 

Department  staff  also  participate  regularly  in  such  AFL-CIO  regional 
schools  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Labor  School  and  the  Advanced  South- 

I  em  Labor  School,  as  well  as  the  four  regional  Summer  Schools  for 
Union  Women  co-sponsored  with  UCLEA.  For  the  last  three  years,  the 

I  department  has  co-sponsored  a  "Western  Semester"  with  the  Meany 
Center,  offering  several  of  our  standard  courses  for  union  staff  and  lead- 

1  ership  in  the  western  United  States. 

Council  Recommendation 

Education  Reform 

I      The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  restructuring  the  public  school 

I  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex,  diverse  and 
democratic  society.  We  need  to  build  on  the  National  Educational  Goals 
by  embracing  a  multiyear  effort  to  develop  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion standards  and  assessments  designed  to  raise  the  educational  achieve- 

,  ment  of  all  students. 

It  |     We  further  urge  our  affiliates  to  work  toward  increased  funding  for 

I I  public  education.  In  this  effort,  we  reject  "voucher  or  private  school 
I  i  choice"  plans  at  the  national,  state  or  local  level,  as  they  undermine  pub- 
|j  He  school  support. 
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School-To- Work  Initiatives 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  school-to-work  initiative  designed  to  im- 
prove the  long-term  employability  of  young  adults  by  raising  their  educa- 
tional achievement  We  join  the  effort  to  develop  new  and  effective 
combinations  of  classroom  and  workplace  learning.  We  urge  affiliates  to 
assist  in  reforming  the  current  education  and  training  system  by  partici- 
pating fully  in  the  planning  process  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level. 

Higher  Education 

We  urge  Congress  to  continue  its  work  toward  improving  student  fi- 
nancial aid  by  increasing  funds  for  the  Pell  grant  program  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families,  by  adopting  the  federal  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  new  income-contingent  loan  program  that  would  allow  stu- 
dents more  flexibility  in  choosing  career  fields  and  by  supporting  and 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  all  students  to  serve  their  communities 
while  they  earn  payments  toward  post-secondary  and  higher  education. 

Literacy 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  affiliates  to  expand  their  educational  and  training 
programs  for  union  members.  We  reaffirm  our  support  for  policies  and 
programs  that  define  literacy  broadly  and  aim  to  raise  the  nation's  basic 
skills  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a  more  democratic  society  as 
well  as  workplace. 
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Section  10 


Civil  Rights 


The  election  of  the  Clinton-Gore  administration  sparked  a  renewed 
hope  that  after  12  years  of  neglect  the  federal  government  would  again 
join  the  effort  to  secure  equal  rights  for  all. 

Organized  labor  since  its  inception  has  included  concerns  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, for  minorities  and  for  women  in  its  own  struggles  for  work- 
ers rights.  Nowhere  is  this  better  illustrated  than  in  the  development  of 
labor's  civil  rights  program. 

When  certain  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  undermined  the  principle 
of  equal  employment  opportunity  and  denied  justice  to  many  victims  of 
harassment  and  discrimination,  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supported  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991,  which  reasserted  that  principle. 

But  there  is  still  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  exempted  workers  at  the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.,  whose 
case  was  a  major  catalyst  for  the  legislation.  The  bill  also  set  monetary 
caps  on  damages  for  victims  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  if  gender, 
disability  or  religion.  There  are  no  such  caps  for  similar  racial  discrimi- 
nation under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supported  and  its  members  broadly  partici- 
pated in  the  1993  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs,  Justice  and  Peace.  The 
'  March  highlighted  the  concerns  of  workers  for  positive  job  programs  and 
opposed  NAFTA,  supported  justice  on  the  job,  and  peace  in  communi- 
i  ties,  cities,  states  and  nations. 

The  AFL-CIO  consistently  has  opposed  the  movement  to  introduce 
laws  making  English  the  nation's  "official  language."  This  "English 
only"  effort  would  create  language  burdens  for  Hispanics  and  Asians 
that  were  never  imposed  on  those  who  immigrated  before  them.  Isolating 
I  immigrants  will  lead  only  to  further  exploitation  and  discrimination. 

Many  trade  unionists  participated  in  the  April  25,  1993  march  for  gay 
rights.  Trade  unionists  who  belong  to  lesbian  and  gay  union  groups  are 
:  discussing  the  formation  of  a  national  organization. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  economic  equality  and  justice  in  the  workplace 
has  come  through  coalition  efforts  of  trade  unionists.  To  further  the  interests 
of  Asian  Pacific  Americans,  the  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance  was 
formed  in  May  1992.  More  than  500  delegates  attended  the  founding  con- 
vention and  the  first  biennial  convention  was  held  in  August  1993. 
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Today,  the  nation's  work  force  and  the  labor  movement  are  growing 
more  diverse.  Minorities,  immigrants  and  women  comprise  the  majority 
of  new  entrants  into  the  job  market.  The  resultant  differences  in  culture, 
traditions,  race,  ethnicity,  lifestyle  and  language  present  an  ongoing 
challenge  to  the  labor  movement  and  to  the  communities  in  which  we 
live  and  work. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  work  with  community  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  to  build  coalitions 
that  address  a  general  commitment  to  social  justice,  promote  passage  and 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  and  make  diversity  our  strength. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  extended  our  contact  with  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  civil  rights  and  increased  our  outreach  to  minorities,  women, 
youth  and  the  elderly. 

Important  links  have  been  forged  with  other  community  groups 
through  the  efforts  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  the  Labor  Council 
for  Latin  American  Advancement,  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women, 
the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Asian  Pacific  American 
Labor  Alliance,  Frontlash  and  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

The  federation  and  its  affiliates  work  on  issues  of  mutual  concern 
with  a  host  of  organizations  including  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  National  Urban  League,  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
the  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the  Southwest  and  the  Mid- 
west/Northeast Voter  Registration  and  Education  Projects,  National  Com- 
mittee on  Pay  Equity,  the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  the  Cuban-American  National  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza,  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Proj- 
ect, the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Working  Women,  the  Coalition  on  Black  Voter  Participation, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Elderly. 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities  need  help  to  continue  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  leading  to  achievement  and  excellence. 
The  United  Negro  College  Fund  helps  make  possible  the  education  of 
thousands  of  young  people,  many  from  trade  union  families. 

Council  Recommendation 

Equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  still  remains  one  of  America's 
most  important  goals.  Historically,  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  civil  rights  legislation,  but  the  laws  are  only  effective  if  they 
are  actively  enforced. 
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The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  and  their  members  to  work  closely 
with  its  civil  rights  and  women's  rights  allies  to  support  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  laws  that  provide  equal  employment  opportunity  and  political 
rights  to  all  people  in  our  society. 

The  federation  also  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  proposals  to  make  En- 
glish the  "official  language."  Enacting  such  proposals  would  exploit  and 
:  discriminate  against  immigrants.  We  encourage  our  affiliates  to  take  the 
i  lead  in  developing  adult  education  programs  for  working  people,  includ- 
ing those  that  promote  literacy  and  English  as  a  second  language. 

We  urge  our  affiliates  to  expand  the  civil  rights  activities  of  their  own 
unions  and  to  continue  expanding  cooperation  with  the  AEL-CIO  Civil 
i  Rights  Department.  We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  work  for  positive, 
I1  affirmative  and  inclusive  programs  that  celebrate  the  diversity  of  our 
I  unions  and  our  communities. 

Community  Involvement 

We  are  responding  to  the  challenge  of  an  increasingly  diverse  commu- 
I  nity,  work  force  and  labor  movement  by  supporting  and  strengthening  indi- 
-  vidual  organizations  and  participating  in  coalitions  that  further  our  goals. 
We  call  upon  our  affiliates  and  their  members  particularly  to  work  on 
behalf  of  and  participate  in  groups  that  support  labor's  agenda  including 
i:  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement, Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  Coalition  of  Black  Trade 
1  Unionists,  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance,  Frontlash  and  the  Na- 
i  tional  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  These  organizations  play  an  essential 
jj  role  in  labor's  efforts  to  achieve  equity  and  justice  for  all. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  use  its  resources  and  urges  its  affiliates  to  publi- 
1  cize  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  in  its  ad- 
vocacy for  historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 

Extremist  Groups 

Violence  motivated  by  bigotry,  prejudice  and  hate  persists  in  commu- 
I  nities  throughout  the  United  States.  It  ranges  from  incidents  of  cross 
burning,  defacement  or  destruction  of  places  of  worship,  police  brutality, 
gay  bashing  and  even  murder.  The  divisive  and  racist  teachings  of  these 
extremist  groups  are  a  threat  to  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice  on 
which  this  nation  was  built.  These  principles  are  the  basis  of  our  democ- 
racy and  we  cannot  tolerate  such  bigotry  and  violent  activities. 

Public  officials  and  political  candidates  who  use  bigotry  as  a  political 
ploy  must  be  challenged. 

We  will  expand  educational  programs  that  expose  and  counteract 
bigotry  and  racial,  ethnic  or  religious  violence  by  extremist  groups  or 
individuals. 
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Discrimination  Based  on  Sexual  Orientation 


Trade  unions  must  guarantee  that  workers  be  judged  on  their  work 
and  not  by  irrelevant  criteria  that  address  their  private  lives.  Dismissal 
and  harassment  of  workers  for  reasons  unrelated  to  job  performance  have 
been  used  to  intimidate  workers  from  exercising  their  right  to  freely  as-  | 
sociate.  The  AFL-CIO  protests  any  personnel  actions  taken  against  a 
worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  We  support  enactment 
of  legislation  at  all  levels  of  government  to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of 
all  persons  without  regard  to  sexual  orientation  in  public  and  private  em- 
ployment, housing,  credit,  public  accommodations  and  public  services. 

We  also  denounce  harassment  or  violence  against  anyone  because  of 
his  or  her  sexual  orientation. 


Rights  of  People  With  Disabilities 

The  AFL-CIO  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  and  has  since  been  working  with  various  groups 
such  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  People  With  Dis- 
abilities, the  National  Organization  on  Disability  and  the  Labor  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act,  to  foster  education 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  People  With  Disabilities  and  community  organizations 
such  as  the  Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund  and  the  Na- 
tional Organization  on  Disability,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  equity  and 
equal  opportunity  for  people  with  disabilities. 

The  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  afforded  disabled 
citizens  the  same  rights  as  others  in  this  country  and  helped  remove  the 
barriers  to  equal  opportunities. 

We  will  continue  efforts  to  educate  our  members  in  this  area  and  to 
work  for  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Women  in  the  Workplace 

Despite  signs  of  progress,  the  goal  of  equality  for  women  is  far  from 
being  achieved.  Gender  discrimination  still  remains  deeply  embedded  in 
the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  women  in  trade  unions  and  the  work  force  continues 
to  grow.  Women  now  account  for  about  40  percent  of  union  members.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2000,  some  47  percent  of  the  work  force 
will  be  female,  including  over  80  percent  of  all  women  between  the  ages 
of  25-44  years. 
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About  7.5  million  women  are  represented  by  unions  and  their  benefits 
are  substantially  higher  than  their  non-union  counterparts.  Wages  are 
about  34  percent  higher  for  union  women.  The  union  contract  represents 
a  powerful  instrument  in  combatting  discrimination  in  employment. 

Concerns  of  working  women  continue  to  include  work  and  family 
problems,  pay  equity,  health,  sexual  harassment,  upward  mobility  and  job 
discrimination.  Issues  and  concerns  of  working  women  are  constantly 
being  addressed  by  unions  through  collective  bargaining,  political  and 
legislative  activities  and  litigation. 

The  passage  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  was  won  with  cru- 
cial support  from  the  labor  movement.  Union  contracts  are  constantly 
being  negotiated  that  cover  such  issues  as  child  care,  elder  care,  non-dis- 
crimination in  employment,  sexual  harassment,  and  upward  mobility. 

Most  female  workers  are  still  segregated  into  low  paying,  dead-end 
jobs.  They  are  disproportionately  represented  in  the  contingent  work 
force  which  receives  little  or  no  benefits. 

Women  are  still  fighting  subtle  and  pervasive  economic  and  social 
discrimination.  Minority  women  face  the  double  burden  of  racial  and  sex 
discrimination  which  leads  to  lower  wages  and  higher  unemployment  rates. 

Women  continue  to  achieve  leadership  positions  in  their  unions,  but 
full  and  equal  partnership  in  all  aspects  of  the  union  movement  as  well 
as  society  remains  an  unfulfilled  goal  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Council  Recommendation 

The  elimination  of  discrimination  against  women  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  country  has  long  been  a  priority  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Organizing  and  moving  women  into  all  levels  of  union  activity  are  es- 
sential to  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  labor  movement  and  we  urge 
our  affiliates  to  move  resolutely  toward  these  goals. 

We  stand  with  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  women's  organiza- 
tions, civil  rights  groups  and  others  in  addressing  the  broad  issues  of  con- 
cern to  women  and  their  families.  We  will  work  to  change  laws,  policies, 
institutions  and  attitudes  to  bring  about  equality  and  justice  for  all  sexes. 

Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  is 
fundamental  to  this  cause. 

Economic  justice  requires  recognition  and  support  of  women  balanc- 
ing work  and  family  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  will  fight 
for  issues  of  importance  to  women  and  families.  Such  issues  include  em- 
ployment opportunities  through  job  training,  pay  equity,  economic  equity 
in  social  security,  pension  and  insurance  reform,  elimination  of  violence 
|  against  women,  ending  sexual  harassment,  universal  health  care,  adequate 
I  child  and  elder  care,  health  and  safety  on  the  job,  enforcement  of  equal 
I  employment  opportunity  laws  and  promotion  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
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grams  to  break  down  the  "glass  ceiling"  and  "glass  walls"  that  prevent 
women  from  achieving  full  equity  in  the  workplace. 

Although  sexual  harassment  is  illegal  under  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  it  continues  to  plague  the  workplace  at  high  economic 
and  emotional  costs  to  its  victims.  The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  sexual  ha- 
rassment through  all  possible  means  including  the  development  of  mate- 
rials and  educational  programs,  adoption  of  policies  and  complaint 
procedures,  review  of  contracts  to  guarantee  there  are  safeguards  against 
sexual  harassment  and  legal  action. 

All  workers  should  be  paid  equally  for  work  of  comparable  value. 
However,  women  still  earn  30  percent  less  than  male  workers  and  the 
pay  disparity  for  minority  women  is  even  greater.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  undervalue  and  underpay  any  segment  of  the  work  force  if  the 
economy  is  to  grow  and  the  national  standard  of  living  to  remain  high. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  include  pay  equity  for  women  and 
minorities  as  a  bargaining  issue,  to  support  pay  equity  legislation  and  to 
file  wage  discrimination  charges. 

The  federation  will  continue  to  assist  affiliated  unions  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Pay  Equity  in  attacking  sex  and  race  discrimination 
wherever  it  exists,  especially  in  job  titles,  job  assignments  and  classifica- 
tion procedures. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  pursue  policies  and  practices  that  are  designed  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination  and  to  foster  the  integration  of  women  into 
the  workplace  and  into  the  labor  movement. 
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Communications 


The  necessary  ingredients  in  a  first-class  communications  program  are 
relatively  easy  to  list:  a  coherent  message,  regularly  updated  and  aggres- 
sively delivered  through  every  available  channel  —  internal  and  external, 
print  and  electronic,  etc.  Succeeding  with  such  a  program  is  not  as  easy, 
but  AFL-CIO  communications  did  make  a  mark  during  the  past  two 
years,  shedding  light  and  boosting  volume  on  workers  and  their  unions. 

The  biggest  change  for  AFL-CIO  communications  was  a  new  admin- 
istration, headed  by  a  president  who  develops  plans  and  programs  for 
working  people.  Naturally,  the  biggest  communication  effort  of  the  past 
two  years  was  exerted  in  the  presidential  campaign,  which  started  with 
the  pre-primary  forum  at  the  1991  AFL-CIO  convention  and  ended  after  the 
election  with  the  verification  of  a  union-household  vote  for  Bill  Clinton  and 
Al  Gore  of  about  17  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  electorate  at  large. 

That  success  means  a  more  fertile  climate  in  which  to  work  and  a 
chance  to  reverse  the  clearly  downward  trend  of  the  previous  12  years, 
when  news  about  workers  and  their  unions  dropped  as  a  percentage  of 
national  news  coverage  and  concern  about  those  workers'  needs  and 
opinions  declined  on  a  similar  curve. 

New  climate  or  not,  it  takes  a  vigilant  effort  to  enable  the  workers' 
I  message  to  penetrate  the  perceptions  of  public  affairs.  At  the  AFL-CIO, 
I  the  essential  tasks  of  message  development  and  dissemination  are  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Information  and  the  Labor  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  (LIPA),  which  work  in  tandem  on  message  and  divide  the  out- 
i  reach  between  print  (Information)  and  electronic  (LIPA)  media. 

Both  LIPA  and  Information  prepared  material  for  the  presidential 
[  campaign  on  the  need  for  change  after  12  years  of  decline  in  worker 
i  buying  power.  The  1992  success  recognized  a  discerning  union  member- 
*  ship  that  wanted,  and  consequently  got,  detailed  records  of  the  candidates 
in  order  to  make  their  own  comparisons. 

Information  Department 

The  department  continues  to  treat  the  AFL-CIO  News,  an  every-other- 
i  week  tabloid,  as  its  anchor  in  compiling  and  distributing  information 
about  workers  and  their  unions.  Information  in  this  core  vehicle  is  pack- 
i  aged,  re-packaged  and  distribute  to  fellow  union  editors,  to  union  mem- 
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bers,  to  commercial  news  media  reporters,  directly  to  the  U.S.  public  or 
to  any  other  audience  that  can  be  identified  and  targeted. 

Press  releases  are  distributed  on  a  wide  range  of  worker  issues,  both 
national  and  international.  Information  department  staff  arrange  press 
conferences  at  AFL-CIO  headquarters  and  in  the  field,  and  develop  good 
relations  with  the  national  and  international  media.  Information  also  facil- 
ities communications  within  the  AFL-CIO  and  among  union  affiliates, 
editing  and  producing  publications  on  a  variety  of  topics  —  from  bro- 
chures on  civil  rights  and  community  services  to  leaflets  and  picket  signs 
for  campaigns. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Clinton  administration  —  following  the  Clin- 
ton campaign's  excellent  example  of  how  to  develop  a  message,  re-en- 
force it  and  stick  to  it  —  the  department  started  a  regular  one-page 
UPDATE  designed  to  assist  trade  unionists  with  the  ammunition  they 
need  to  advance  workers'  interests  in  four  critical  congressional  tests:  a  ban 
on  the  permanent  replacement  of  strikers,  reform  of  the  nation's  outdated 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  law,  national  health  care  reform  and  defeat 
of  George  Bush's  version  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  department's  work  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  work  of  the  affili- 
ated unions  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Those  unions'  public  relations  representa- 
tives meet  regularly  at  AFL-CIO  headquarters  and,  in  urgent  cases,  are  in 
daily  contact  on  major  legislative  campaigns  and  support  for  AFL-CIO 
Strategic  Approaches  Committee  campaigns  at  Peabody  Coal,  Hood  Fur- 
niture or  Frontier  Hotel. 

Regardless  of  the  issue,  the  department  seeks  to  provide  full-service 
communications  backup  on  campaigns  generated  by  affiliates,  other  AFL- 
CIO  departments  or  allied  groups,  as  in  assistance  to  the  30th  Anniver- 
sary March  on  Washington  commemorating  the  historic  1963  march 
organized  by  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

The  department  shares  the  best  arguments  for  the  union  position  with 
public  relations  directors  of  affiliated  unions,  distributing  camera-ready 
copy  and  clip  sheets  that  allow  variations  in  display  to  fit  an  individual 
union's  needs.  The  monthly  mailing  of  such  material  by  the  International 
Labor  Communications  Association  (ILCA)  supplements  such  material 
and  offers  another  avenue  of  distribution. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  material.  Major  national  changes  always  have 
a  human  face  and  it  is  the  union  communicators'  mission  to  find  those 
faces  and  present  them,  whether  the  subject  is  the  dislocation  caused  by 
new  technology  or  the  transfer  of  another  plant  to  Mexico's 
maquiladoras,  the  impact  of  unpaid  medical  leave  for  families  or  the 
benefit  of  extended  unemployment  benefits. 

Similarly,  newsworthy  material  constantly  is  generated  by  the  labor 
movement.  One  is  the  AFL-CIO' s  associate  membership  program,  partic- 
ularly the  dramatic  story  of  the  Hispanic  drywallers  in  southern  Califor- 
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nia  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  California  Immigrant  Workers  Association 
when  their  working  conditions  became  intolerable. 

The  media  is  receptive  to  stories  such  as  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  and 
Building  Investment  Trusts'  series  of  distinctive  initiatives  since  the  last 
convention,  with  the  $60  million  invested  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  An- 
drew in  South  Florida,  the  rebuilding  of  riot-torn  Los  Angeles  and  the 
National  Partnerships  for  Community  Investment,  which  will  make  $500 
million  available  to  16  urban  centers  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Often,  commercial  news  media  interest  dictates  the  agenda  and  some- 
times that's  a  plus.  Following  years  of  world  union  effort  to  establish  the 
"social  clause"  for  internationally  recognized  worker  rights  as  a  criterion 
in  foreign  trade,  U.S.  television  got  interested.  The  lack  of  information 
for  U.S.  consumers  on  the  exploitive  conditions  under  which  workers  in 
Latin  American  or  Asia  produce  the  goods  they  buy  has  spurred  TV  in- 
terest in  big  name  manufacturers'  chase  after  cheaper  and  cheaper  labor 
and  production  costs.  TV  magazine  shows,  an  increasingly  competitive 
field,  have  even  come  to  question  the  "made  in  the  U.S.A."  claims 
made  by  retailers  like  Wal-Mart. 

But  most  of  the  time,  the  effort  is  to  get  news  media  interested  in 
worker  stories,  or  to  look  beyond  an  industry's  investment  analysts  for 
informed  comment  on  workplace  issues.  Nowhere  will  that  challenge  be 
more  vital  than  in  the  upcoming  discussion  of  the  U.S.  workplace  spurred 
by  the  Clinton  administration's  quest  for  a  high-wage,  high-skill  future. 

Unions  have  extended  a  cooperative  hand,  albeit  wary  that  the  hand 
will  be  bitten  by  the  major  trade  associations  who  speak  for  employers. 
That  attitude  already  is  apparent  in  employer  opposition  to  the  basic 
worker  right  to  strike  embodied  in  the  leftover  legislation  from  the  last 
Congress,  S.  55,  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill.  The  same  could  be  said 
for  the  issue  of  worker  involvement  in  restructuring  the  workplace,  as  re- 
flected in  employer  laments  about  National  Labor  Relations  Board  deci- 
sions in  the  Electromation  and  Du  Pont  cases,  even  though  each  of  those 
structures  was  imposed  by  the  management  solely  for  the  management  pur- 
pose while  empowering  workers  only  to  do  what  they  were  told. 

But  while  these  same  employers  and  their  academic-journalistic  apolo- 
gists pledge  allegiance  to  "worker  empowerment"  and  lecture  worker 
organizations  about  not  being  "confrontational,"  the  new  dynamic  of  a 
Clinton  administration  committed  to  workplace  reform  bears  great  prom- 
ise. The  test,  for  union  communicators  as  well  as  others,  rests  in  report- 
ing and  explaining  the  work  of  the  10-member  commission  on  the  future 
of  labor-management  relations,  chaired  by  John  Dunlop,  in  the  context  of 
workers  and  their  unions. 
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Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs 


In  the  world  of  modern  communications,  television  and  radio  are  in- 
dispensable to  getting  out  an  effective  message.  With  that  fact  in  mind, 
the  Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  (LIPA)  continues  to  utilize  the  elec- 
tronic media  to  inform  our  members,  potential  members  and  the  general 
public.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  combination  of  media  outreach 
efforts  and  enhanced  television  production  activities,  utilizing  the  latest 
video,  audio,  satellite  and  computer  technology  and  techniques  to  achieve 
the  highest  quality  communications  results. 

From  producing  motivational  videos  and  the  nationwide  satellite 
"AFL-CIO  '92  Victory  Politicast"  to  get  out  the  labor  vote  for  President 
Clinton,  to  satellite  news  feeds  of  major  events  like  Desert  Solidarity  for 
television  news  stations  across  the  country,  LIPA  continues  to  utilize 
new  and  innovative  methods  to  spread  labor's  message. 

Campaign  '92 

LIPA's  informational  programming  efforts  in  1992  centered  on  the 
year's  most  significant  event  —  the  presidential  campaign. 

"Decision  '92:  Clinton  YES"  was  a  dramatic  motivational  video  de- 
signed to  encourage  union  members  to  get  out  the  vote  for  Bill  Clinton 
by  explaining  the  candidate's  position  on  issues  of  major  import- 
ance to  working  men  and  women.  The  video  was  first  shown  at  the 
AFL-CIO  General  Board  meeting  where  the  federation  endorsed 
Bill  Clinton  for  president. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  campaign,  LIPA  produced  a  first,  the  national 
"AFL-CIO  '92  Victory  Politicast"  to  help  boost  political  efforts  in  key 
states.  The  "Politicast"  was  transmitted  by  satellite  to  union  members  in 
31  cities  across  the  United  States,  linking  those  sites  electronically  with  can- 
didate Clinton  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  candidate  Gore  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

In  another  Campaign  '92  activity,  LIPA  worked  with  COPE  to  update 
several  video  training  programs  used  to  inform  union  activists  and  mem- 
bers about  COPE  procedures  and  activities. 

Electronic  Activism:  AFL-CIO  Campaigns 

With  the  election  of  Clinton  came  new  opportunities  to  move  forward 
with  many  of  labor's  highest  legislative  priorities,  and  planning  to  utilize 
the  electronic  media  to  help  achieve  those  legislative  goals  began  im- 
mediately after  the  election. 

LIPA  videos  were  a  major  element  in  the  grass-roots  and  media  cam- 
paigns launched  to  support  the  core  AFL-CIO  legislative  agenda  —  na- 
tional health  care  reform,  a  ban  on  the  "permanent  replacement"  of 
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striking  workers,  reform  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and 
opposition  to  the  Bush  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

"Fighting  for  Workplace  Fairness"  was  produced  to  rally  our  mem- 
bers to  work  for  passage  of  the  ban  on  "permanent  replacements."  The 
Teamsters'  strike  against  Diamond  Walnut  was  featured  as  a  poignant  re- 
minder of  the  urgent  need  to  pass  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill. 

"The  True  Cost  of  NAFTA"  showed  the  effect  of  the  proposed  treaty 
on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  video  detailed  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor  to  inform  and  educate  union  members,  members  of  Congress  and 
.  the  public  about  the  dangers  of  NAFTA. 

LIPA  contributed  to  the  campaign  for  health  care  reform  with  videos 
to  dramatize  the  need  to  stop  the  runaway  cost  of  maintaining  an  ineffec- 
tive and  costly  system  under  the  slogan  "We  Can't  Afford  to  Wait." 
Videos  also  outlined  strategies  for  members  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  political  battle  for  reform. 

LIPA  also  produced  a  variety  of  informational  videos  to  communicate 
labor  activities  to  union  members  and  potential  members.  These  produc- 
tions included  a  revised  version  of  the  Union  Privilege  program,  "Build- 
ing Better  Lives;"  a  new  production  of  "Organizing:  The  Catholic 
Perspective,"  developed  for  informing  Mexican/Americans  about  the 
church's  views  on  workers'  rights;  video  highlights  of  labor  efforts  to  aid 
victims  of  Hurricane  Andrew;  and  a  video  history  for  the  founding  con- 
vention of  the  Asian-Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance. 

AFL-CIO  affiliates,  departments  and  related  organizations  continued  to 
utilize  LIPA  facilities  and  production  expertise  for  their  own  video  pro- 
jects. Typical  was  a  LIPA-produced  television  commercial  used  to  bring 
crowds  to  the  Union  Industries  Show  in  St.  Louis. 

Media  Outreach 

To  enhance  news  coverage  of  important  labor  issues,  LIPA  engages  in 
I  a  broad  range  of  media  outreach  and  media  service  activities.  LIPA  pro- 
vides facts,  footage  and  newsfeeds  to  network  and  local  news  organiza- 
I  tions  around  the  nation  and  around  the  world.  Networks  and  independent 
producers  rely  on  LIPA  for  footage  from  maquiladora  fact-finding  trips, 
Solidarity  Day  and  a  broad  range  of  trade  union  activities.  Interviews 
with  key  labor  figures  are  also  facilitated. 

To  develop  and  maintain  these  valuable  contacts  in  the  broadcast  world, 
LIPA  participates  in  conferences  such  as  the  Radio  and  Television  News 
Director  Association  Convention,  National  Broadcast  Association  for  Com- 
munity Affairs  Directors  Convention  and  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
Talk  Show  Hosts  Convention.  Our  message  to  these  broadcast  professionals 
I  is  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  organizations  are  a  valuable  resource 
on  issues  of  concern  to  working  Americans  and  their  families. 
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Internal  and  external  communications  by  labor  organizations  also  are 
vital  to  keeping  labor's  message  in  the  forefront.  LIPA  is  active  in  nu- 
merous labor  workshops,  seminars,  meetings  and  conferences  to  help 
these  organizations  refine  their  communications  efforts.  Informational 
seminars  on  how  to  improve  news  media  coverage  and  develop  paid 
media  campaigns  on  limited  budgets  have  helped  union  members  maxi- 
mize media  opportunities. 

Video  News  Releases  and  Satellite  Media  Tours 

To  provide  news  about  major  labor  events  and  issues  directly  to  news 
organizations  from  coast  to  coast,  LIPA  regularly  utilizes  satellite  tech- 
nology and  state-of-the-art  television  and  radio  production  and  distribu- 
tion techniques.  LIPA  has  produced  video  news  releases  (VNRs)  on  a 
broad  variety  of  topics,  including  health  care  reform,  Workers  Memorial 
Day,  the  Imperial  Foods  chicken  plant  fire  hearings,  the  Toycott  cam- 
paign and  the  proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Mobile  satellite  uplink  and  production  vehicles  were  utilized  to  feed 
footage  from  the  December  1992  Desert  Solidarity  rally  in  support  of 
striking  Frontier  Hotel  and  Casino  workers  in  Las  Vegas  and  the  March 
1993  rally  in  northern  New  Jersey  by  building  trades  and  other  union 
members  angered  by  BMW's  decision  to  build  a  non-union  plant  in 
South  Carolina.  In  both  cases,  satellite  technology  extended  coverage  of 
these  events  far  beyond  their  local  regions.  Public  awareness  of  the  issues  and 
union  solidarity  was  greatly  enhanced  by  effective  communications  strategies. 

VNRs  also  are  used  by  union  activists  to  kick  off  discussions  on  a  re- 
lated issue  and  to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments.  As  more  unions 
get  involved  in  producing  labor-related  programming  for  local  cable  sta- 
tions, these  VNRs  allow  them  to  show  how  unions  are  active  in  their 
communities  and  on  the  national  and  international  scene. 

Radio  News  Releases 

Radio  news  also  is  an  important  means  of  communication  and  LIPA 
uses  radio  news  releases  (RNRs)  and  actuality  feeds  to  reach  this  vital 
segment  of  the  broadcast  world.  LIPA  RNRs  included  excerpts  from 
press  conferences  by  President  Lane  Kirkland  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Thomas  R.  Donahue  on  health  care,  family  and  medical  leave,  NAFTA, 
unemployment,  OSHA  and  Workers  Memorial  Day,  as  well  as  feeds 
from  the  BMW  rally  in  New  Jersey  and  spot  news  coverage  from  other 
important  events. 

RNRs  are  distributed  to  18  national  radio  networks  and  27  statewide 
radio  networks.  Individual  stations  are  targeted  in  markets  identified  as 
"high  interest."  On  average,  an  85  percent  participation  rate  is  achieved 
among  national  and  statewide  networks,  with  some  issues  running  higher. 
National  health  care  reform  and  Hamlet  fire  reaction  RNRs  had  95  per- 
cent acceptance  of  the  feed. 
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PBS  Programs 

LIPA's  longstanding  relationship  with  public  television  was  reinforced 
with  several  major  programs  produced  since  the  1991  AFL-CIO  convention. 

During  1992,  LIPA  produced  two  specials  for  public  television. 
"Labor  of  Freedom,"  a  stirring  half-hour  program,  examines  the  impact 
of  trade  unionism  on  democratic  movements  around  the  world,  focusing 
on  Poland,  The  Philippines  and  South  Africa.  The  program  aired  on  76 
public  television  stations  around  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1992.  "Songs 
of  Solidarity,"  a  half-hour  musical  program  that  captures  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Solidarity  Day  1991,  carried  the  message  of  union  activism  to 
viewers  on  123  public  broadcasting  stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  1993,  LIPA  produced  a  one-hour  program  for  PBS  stations, 
"Working  in  the  '90s."  This  America  Works  Special  looked  at  the  im- 
pact of  the  changing  economy  on  working  men  and  women  across  the 
nation,  telling  personal  stories  about  job  loss  and  job  creation,  job  train- 
ing and  worker  education,  as  well  as  job  safety  and  the  need  for  OSHA 
reform,  among  other  stories.  The  program  was  distributed  to  348  PBS 
stations  for  airing  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

Public  Access  TV  and  Radio  Programs 

There  are  now  32  local  labor  cable  programs  and  nine  labor  radio 
programs  across  the  country  and  calls  continue  to  come  in  from  union 
I    members  interested  in  learning  how  to  take  advantage  of  public  cable 
and  radio  access  channels. 

LIPA  provides  a  variety  of  pre-produced  programming  and  footage,  as 
'    well  as  TV  and  radio  commercials,  to  help  these  labor  cable  and  radio 
programs  stay  on  the  air.  These  high-quality  program  elements  enhance 
|    the  professionalism  of  these  programs,  which  are  typically  produced  with 
very  limited  budgets. 

Union  Yes 

The  highly  successful  UNION  YES  campaign  launched  in  1988  can 

be  seen  on  radio  and  television,  at  rallies,  organizing  drives  and  on 
J    picket  lines,  and  has  become  the  nationally  recognized  symbol  of  union 

activism  and  solidarity. 

In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  unveiled  five  new  UNION  YES  "Benefits" 

radio  spots  that  debuted  in  the  radio  commentary  program  of  Texas  ac- 
|  tivist  Jim  Hightower.  Based  on  the  UNION  YES  "Benefits"  TV  spot, 
j  unveiled  in  1991,  the  radio  commercials  combined  a  strong  message  and 
I  contemporary  music  to  dramatically  communicate  the  importance  of  ben- 
(;|   efits  won  by  unions  at  the  bargaining  table.  The  unifying  theme  of  the 

commercials  is:  "As  long  as  unions  continue  to  work,  the  workplace 
i   continues  to  improve."  The  radio  commercials  also  were  designed  to  give 

local  unions  an  effective  tool  in  organizing  and  promotional  campaigns. 
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The  increasing  cost  of  network  television  advertising  time  limited  the 
use  of  UNION  YES  commercials  on  national  TV,  but  UNION  YES  ads 
aired  a  number  of  times  on  news  and  public  affairs  programs  when  other 
labor  events  were  in  the  headlines.  By  using  this  strategy,  the  impact  of 
the  commercials  were  enhanced  and  limited  funds  were  maximized. 

Local  UNION  YES  campaigns  provide  high  visibility  for  the  national 
logo  by  associating  it  with  organizing  drives,  new  membership  leads  and 
legislative  and  political  activities,  as  well  as  public  service  announce- 
ments and  issue  education  for  our  members  and  the  general  public. 
Through  the  use  of  billboards,  buscards,  radio  and  TV  ads,  leaflets  and 
fliers,  UNION  YES  is  spotlighted  as  a  central  theme  bringing  a  bold  and 
positive  image  to  local  union  communications. 

Many  local  unions  and  labor  groups  use  imprinted  items  to  tie  into 
the  UNION  YES  campaign.  To  make  these  items  more  available  and  af- 
fordable for  local  unions,  the  AEL-CIO  orders  items  in  bulk  quantities 
and  passes  the  savings  on  to  unions  ordering  small  quantities.  Imprinted 
items  available  include  T-shirts,  buttons,  caps,  pencils  and  pens,  stickers, 
decals,  mugs,  balloons  and  glasses.  Many  of  these  items  are  available  in 
both  English  and  Spanish. 
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Section  12 


Labor  in  the  Community 


Community  Services 

The  mission  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Community  Services  is 
to  help  union  families  and  their  communities  with  health  and  social  ser- 
vice needs  and  to  provide  union  volunteers  in  making  their  communities 
more  responsive  to  people  in  need. 

A  stubborn  recession  and  weak  recovery  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Bush  administration  fueled  higher  unemployment  and  a  rash  of  plant 
closings  and  mass  layoffs.  Community  services  programs  of  state  and 
local  AFL-CIOs  provided  dislocated  workers  with  resource  workshops, 
food,  and  referral  to  programs  for  financial  assistance  with  rent,  utilities 
and  health  care. 

In  September  1991,  a  tragic  fire  at  an  uninspected  poultry  plant  in 
Hamlet,  N.C.,  killed  25  workers  and  injured  many  more.  A  fund  created 
by  the  AFL-CIO  helped  survivors  and  their  families  with  financial  assis- 
tance and  job  retraining. 

When  a  huge  section  of  south  central  Los  Angeles  was  devastated  by 
civil  disorders  following  the  Rodney  King  verdict,  the  AFL-CIO  helped 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  organize  and  staff  an  emer- 
gency assistance  fund.  The  fund  provided  hundreds  of  tons  of  food  to 
area  needy  through  community  centers  in  the  riot  torn  area.  The  AFL- 
CIO  fund  also  made  special  purchases  of  equipment  to  help  community 
agencies  serve  the  hard  hit  neighborhoods. 

Hurricane  Andrew,  the  most  destructive  storm  in  American  history,  de- 
molished a  20-mile  swath  of  Dade  County,  south  of  Miami,  on  Aug.  24, 
1992.  Unions  and  union  volunteers  were  among  the  first  to  begin  helping 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  residents  who  lost  everything  they  owned. 

Red  Cross  disaster  relief  efforts  were  directed  out  of  six  south  Florida 
union  halls  that  are  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  Disaster  Response  Network. 
Seventy-five  national  and  local  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  staff  and 
countless  union  volunteers  worked  in  the  relief  efforts.  A  Hurricane  An- 
drew Emergency  Relief  Fund  coordinated  by  the  South  Florida  AFL-CIO 
provided  direct  financial  assistance  to  more  than  500  union  families  left 
homeless  or  unemployed  by  the  storm. 

Hurricane  Andrew  also  ravaged  parts  of  coastal  and  central  Louisiana, 
where  four  union  halls  were  used  by  Red  Cross  disaster  teams.  Two  months 
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after  Andrew,  Hurricane  Iniki  slammed  into  Kauai,  Hawaii,  destroying  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  businesses.  Union  Red  Cross  volunteers  provided  assis- 
tance and  helped  contact  victims  on  remote  parts  of  the  island 

Not  all  destructive  forces  are  natural.  Employers  bent  on  fattening 
profits  or  breaking  unions  forced  thousands  of  workers  onto  picket  lines 
or  locked  them  out  of  their  jobs.  With  creative  and  comprehensive  strike 
assistance  programs  helping  locked  out  workers  pay  bills,  unions  won 
major  battles  at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Ravens- 
wood  Aluminum.  UAW  strikers  at  Caterpillar  were  fed  by  dozens  of 
community  food  banks  in  Illinois. 

In  the  most  visible  public  event  involving  union  volunteers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Food  Drive  collected  12  million 
pounds  of  food  in  more  than  1,000  communities  across  America  on  May 
15,  1993.  The  NALC  drive,  organized  in  conjunction  with  AFL-CIO  and 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  asked  people  to  place  nonperishable 
foods  near  their  mailbox  for  pick  up  by  letter  carriers.  The  food  was  do- 
nated to  local  food  banks.  State  and  local  AFL-CIOs  and  community  ser- 
vices committees  played  a  key  role  in  publicizing  the  drive  and 
organizing  food  pick  up.  The  NALC  food  drive  is  expected  to  grow  dra- 
matically in  1994  as  the  word  spreads  about  the  1993  success.  It  will  be 
held  annually  in  the  spring. 

United  Way  of  America,  which  employs  eight  full-time  AFL-CIO 
Community  Services  liaisons,  was  staggered  in  January  1992  by  a  major 
controversy  over  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  its  president.  The 
AFL-CIO  sought  reforms  but  stood  firmly  with  United  Way.  But  local 
contributions  fell  significantly  and  some  local  United  Ways  dropped  af- 
filiation with  UWA.  UWA  overhauled  fiscal  and  personnel  policies  and 
added  new  local  representatives  to  its  Board  of  Governors.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  reaffiliate  hundreds  of  local 
United  Ways  with  UWA. 

Central  labor  councils  and  local  unions  were  encouraged  to  form  com- 
munity services  committees  using  new  materials  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Services.  Union  counselors  are  being  training  at 
the  highest  rate  ever,  with  over  300  programs  completed  over  the  last 
two  years. 

With  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
(EITC)  as  an  income  redistribution  tool,  the  department  worked  with  af- 
filiates and  the  Center  for  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  to  actively  publi- 
cize the  EITC. 

National  recognition  for  community  service  efforts  during  the  past  two 
years  came  in  several  forms.  The  AFL-CIO' s  philanthropic  award,  the 
Murray-Green-Meany  Award,  was  given  to  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming  in 
1992  and  posthumously  to  Arthur  Ashe  in  1993.  In  recognition  of  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  their  communities,  Bill  Robertson,  executive 
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secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor  AFL-CIO,  and 
Bill  Rittenhouse,  president  of  the  Columbus-Franklin  County  AFL-CIO, 
were  awarded  the  Joseph  A.  Beirne  Community  Services  Award  by 
United  Way  of  America  in  1992  and  1993,  respectively. 

Older  and  Retired  Union  Members 

Union  retirees  and  their  organizations  are  an  often  untapped  force  of 
energy  and  expertise  for  their  communities  and  the  labor  movement.  Re- 
tiree activism  and  influence  are  growing.  Despite  their  considerable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  nation's  labor  movement,  union  retirees' 
desire  to  serve  is  still  strong. 

Working  with  representatives  from  national  and  international  unions, 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Community  Services,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  and  COPE,  has  de- 
veloped a  program  for  organizing  and  enfranchising  union  retirees  and 
retiree  organizations  within  the  structure  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  program 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  at-large  retiree  clubs,  state  retiree  councils 
and  local  retiree  councils. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
program  intially  went  into  effect  in  five  locations.  The  number  of  organ- 
izing sites  has  now  exceeded  50. 

Throughout  the  past  year,  the  Department  has  produced  supporting 
materials  for  the  retiree  program  including  an  organizing  manual  with 
sample  bylaws,  a  recruiting  brochure  and  new  member  materials.  A  com- 
puter database  of  existing  union  retiree  clubs  also  has  been  developed 
and  a  regular  AFL-CIO  retiree  newsletter  is  in  the  works. 

Drugs  and  Alcohol 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  advocated  recognition  of  drug  and  alcohol  addic- 
tion as  illnesses.  The  failure  of  the  "War  on  Drugs"  is  testament  to  the  in- 
effectiveness of  strategies  that  concentrate  on  reducing  the  supply  of  drugs 
rather  than  putting  resources  into  prevention  and  treatment  programs. 

A  manual  titled  "Addiction:  A  Union  Representative's  Guide  to  Sub- 
stance Abuse,"  has  been  produced  by  the  department  to  provide  assis- 
tance to  union  representatives  who  must  deal  with  these  complex  and 
controversial  issues. 

Through  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  the 
Department,  in  partnership  with  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor 
Studies,  held  focus  groups  with  union  representatives,  academics  and  pol- 
icy makers  in  the  field.  These  activities  culminated  in  a  conference  on 
the  issue  for  staff  from  international  unions. 

The  department  has  also  continued  to  build  its  association  with  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Dependence  to  encourage 
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more  effective  working  relationships  at  the  local  level  between  the  two 
organizations. 

Council  Recommendation 

While  the  Clinton  administration  works  to  restore  a  compassionate  ac- 
tivism and  economic  pragmatism  to  government,  the  Reagan-Bush  legacy 
lives  on.  Millions  of  American  families  are  unemployed,  homeless  or  ex- 
periencing a  precipitate  drop  in  their  standard  of  living.  Food  stamp  en- 
rollment is  at  a  record  level  and  housing,  food,  medical  care  and  family 
services  are  prohibitively  expensive  for  millions  of  unemployed  and  the 
working  poor. 

Union  volunteers  can  make  major  improvements  in  their  local  com- 
munities. Community  services  committees  can  train  union  counselors  to 
help  link  needy  persons  to  social  services  and  resource  programs.  Union 
volunteers  also  can  bring  organizing  and  trade  skills  to  community  hous- 
ing initiatives  and  to  the  health  care  reform  campaign. 

The  vitality  of  local  United  Ways  is  an  important  part  of  community 
services  because  its  network  of  agencies  is  still  the  best  way  to  help  fund 
human  services  and  to  involve  volunteers  in  community  service.  Organ- 
ized labor's  energetic  messages  to  their  rank  and  file  are  vital  as  well  as 
the  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  local  union  leaders  in  their 
community's  United  Way  drive.  More  union  volunteers  are  needed  to 
participate  on  agency  boards  and  committees  to  ensure  quality  programs 
in  which  labor  has  a  voice. 

To  ensure  that  the  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  liaison  program  at 
UWA  continues  to  serve  working  families,  local  United  Ways  should  af- 
filiate at  a  full  dues  level. 

Unions  should  support  and  help  shape  the  Clinton  administration's 
National  Youth  Service  program.  Helping  young  adults  earn  college  tu- 
ition credits  while  involving  them  in  union  sponsored  community  service 
activities  can  produce  a  generation  of  leaders  who  care  about  helping 
others  and  who  understand  organized  labor. 

Organizing  and  involving  union  retirees  has  implications  for  all  union 
activities.  Union  retiree  clubs  should  not  only  be  formed,  but  should  be 
offered  educational  and  recreational  programs.  The  AFL-CIO  Retiree 
Counseling  program  gives  union  retirees  usable  information  on  financial 
planning,  community  resources  and  opportunities  for  participation  labor 
movement  and  community  activities. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  all  unionists  to  assist  the  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  in  seeing  its  Food  Drive  fulfill  its  potential  of  be- 
coming the  largest  national  volunteer  involvement  day  in  the  nation. 
Unions  and  state  and  local  AFL-CIOs  should  actively  promote  the  spring 
1994  drive  and  recruit  volunteers  to  help  collect  food  donations. 
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Section  13 


Labor  And  The  world 


The  past  two  years  were  characterized  by  turbulence  as  well  as  tri- 
umph. Democracy  movements  around  the  world  both  gained  and  lost 
ground,  presenting  the  international  labor  movement  with  new  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  new  challenges.  Many  international  events  assumed  an 
immediacy  here  at  home  and,  thus,  brought  increased  attention  to  the 
AFL-CIO's  international  operations.  The  final  dissolution  of  the  Soviet 
empire  brought  more  downsizing  of  the  U.S.  military.  Unstable,  non- 
democratic  regimes  like  Iraq  had  a  major  economic  effect  around  the 
world.  The  machinations  of  transnational  and  multinational  corporations 
has  touched  every  worker.  Fiscal  and  trade  negotiations  have  threatened 
to  uproot  many.  The  enforcement  of  international  worker  rights  conven- 
tions and  of  international  worker  safety  and  environmental  standards  are 
at  issue  here  at  home. 

It  has  become  a  cliche  to  say  that  we  live  in  a  global  economy.  With 
the  rise  and  expansion  of  multinational  corporations,  the  need  for  interna- 
tional solidarity  is  becoming  more  and  more  self-evident.  With  the  accel- 
erated movement  of  capital,  technology,  production  and  jobs  across 
national  boundaries,  American  workers'  economic  well-being,  their  basic 
rights  and  their  security  are  all  increasingly  intertwined  with  the  condi- 
tion of  workers  on  every  continent.  In  this  context,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
proud  of  its  long  record  of  assistance  to  trade  unionists  around  the  world 
who  are  struggling  to  build  free  unions,  democratic  societies  and  a  better 
way  of  life. 

Carrying  out  this  mission  are  the  AFL-CIO's  international  institutes, 
operating  in  more  than  85  countries,  often  working  under  dangerous  and 
difficult  circumstances. 

The  historic  transformation  now  under  way  in  South  Africa,  with  the 
black  trade  union  movement  in  a  leading  role,  a  spate  of  new  democratic 
elections  throughout  Africa,  dictatorships,  war  and  famine  —  these  are 
only  some  of  the  recent  developments  with  which  the  African  American 
Labor  Center  (AALC)  has  been  concerned. 

In  Latin  America,  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(ACFLD)  confronts  the  difficult  task  of  helping  our  trade  union  friends  to 
build  strong  institutions  that  can  survive  the  pressures  of  daily  life  in  the 
region's  still-fragile  democracies.  At  the  same  time,  AIFLD  has  been  work- 
ing to  help  develop  a  response  to  economic  developments  in  the  region,  includ- 
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ing  several  proposed  "free  trade"  pacts,  attempts  to  expand  export-led  de- 
velopment, and  debt-driven  austerity  and  privatization  programs. 

In  most  of  Asia,  unfortunately,  democracy  is  still  a  distant  hope.  With 
China,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam  still  under  communist  rule,  a  shaky 
peace  in  Cambodia,  and  authoritarian  governments  still  in  control  of  the 
majority  of  countries  in  the  region,  the  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Insti- 
tute (AAFLI)  is  called  upon  to  help  sustain  the  region's  free  trade  union 
movements,  many  of  which  are  operating  under  siege. 

The  AFL-CIO,  through  the  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  (FTUI),  has  de- 
veloped technical  assistance,  education,  training  and  infrastructure  support 
programs  for  the  regions'  free  worker  organizations.  This  requested  assis- 
tance is  vitally  necessary  if  the  democratic  labor  movement  is  to  meet 
the  challenges  posed  by  the  harsh  social  effects  of  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF)  and  World  Bank  austerity  programs,  weak  governments,  en- 
trenched apparatchiks,  and  Western  investors  who  are  poised  to  exploit 
the  situation. 

Throughout  the  continents,  there  has  been  one  disheartening  constant: 
in  virtually  every  nation  where  workers  have  gained  a  measure  of  relief 
from  the  exploitation  of  tyrants,  corporate  profiteers  have  endeavored  to 
make  them  the  victims  of  exploitation  by  greed.  For  the  past  12  years, 
AFL-CIO  members  have  struggled  to  stem  the  tide  of  jobs  flowing  over- 
seas, only  to  watch  as  their  government  helped  bolster  and  protect  those 
very  companies  —  companies  who  then  used  the  power  of  those  jobs  to 
deny  workers  abroad  their  rights  of  free  association,  union  recognition  and 
collective  bargaining.  Those  who  work  overseas  and  have  witnessed  the 
19th  century  working  conditions  suffered  by  the  men,  women  and  children 
whose  labor  enriches  our  corporate  elites,  understood  only  too  well  the  irony 
of  President  Bush's  proclamation  of  a  "New  World  Order." 

The  AFL-CIO  always  has  believed  that  the  workers  of  these  nations 
—  not  our  government  or  our  multinational  corporations  —  are  the  ones 
who  would  ultimately  bring  about  an  international  democratic  revolution. 
Solidarnosc  proved  us  right:  it  has  happened  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Consequently,  we  will  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  them,  includ- 
ing working  with  the  new  Clinton  administration  to  condition  economic  as- 
sistance and  trade  access  on  respect  for  human  and  worker  rights. 

Africa 

The  AFL-CIO,  through  AALC,  has  supported  African  free  trade  union 
and  democracy  movements  for  29  years.  The  AALC  offered  advice  and 
sustenance  to  the  African  labor  movements  that  sought  first  to  escape 
their  colonialist  predators,  then  as  both  Marxist-Leninist  and  military  dic- 
tatorships sought  to  abort  their  struggles  on  behalf  of  workers. 
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Perceived  as  a  threat  to  Africa's  single-party  states,  those  worker 
movements  became  prime  targets  for  repression.  Labor  leaders  were  ex- 
iled, jailed,  tortured  and  killed;  their  organizations  co-opted  by  the  state, 
or  fractionalized  and  made  ineffective.  Yet,  despite  these  hardships,  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  the  movement  were  never  extinguished. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1980s,  a  new  wind  of  change  swept  calls  for 
political  liberalization  across  the  continent.  Trade  unions  were  natural 
players  in  the  democracy  movement,  and  joined  with  political  opposition 
and  other  groups  to  demand  change.  In  some  countries  —  most  notably 
Zambia,  Mali,  Niger  and  the  Congo  —  the  labor  movement  led  the  way 
to  political  reform.  Entrenched  dictators  were  removed  and  the  founda- 
tions for  pluralistic  governments  were  begun. 

The  unions  of  other  nations  have  played  a  less  dramatic,  but  still  vital, 
role  in  the  democratization  process.  Having  exhausted  other  less  confron- 
tational avenues,  labor  leaders  have  called  general  strikes  and  roused  in- 
ternational pressure  to  force  their  governments  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  They  have  participated  in  sovereign  national  conferences,  consti- 
I  tutional  conventions  and  interim  governments.  In  some  cases  these  labor 
!  leaders  have  also  become  the  leaders  of  new,  democratic  governments. 

In  South  Africa,  the  unions  continue  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the 
struggle  to  replace  the  racist  apartheid  regime  with  non-racial,  democratic 
self-government.  Because  trade  unions  are  among  the  few  non-white  or- 
ganizations with  any  practical  knowledge  of  democratic  procedures  and 
lj  the  conduct  of  elections,  they  are  taking  a  leading  role  in  educating  chi- 
li zens  for  the  forthcoming  national  elections.  And  while  the  transition  to 
democracy  has  been  plagued  by  racial,  ethnic  and  political  violence,  the 
unions  are  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  quell  this  violence  in  the 
i  workplace  and  in  their  communities. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  only  six  African  nations  had  multi- 
i  party  systems.  By  the  end  of  1993,  multiparty  elections  will  have  been 
(  held  in  at  least  27  countries,  but  not  all  of  the  results  have  been  positive. 
I  In  some  cases  elections  were  fraught  with  irregularities  and  long-time 
!  dictators  claimed  victory  while  also  pretending  democratic  legitimacy. 
|  Even  in  some  cases  where  elections  have  been  free  and  fair,  a  fractious 
J  opposition  has  resulted  in  the  election  of  sitting  dictators. 

Much  of  the  continent  is  still  in  turmoil.  Angola,  Mozambique,  Libe- 
ria, Rwanda  and  the  Sudan  are  being  devastated  by  civil  wars.  Potential 
|  armed  conflicts  are  incubating  in  Zaire  and  Togo,  where  economic  catas- 
trophe and  the  disintegration  of  civil  society  are  escalating.  Since  Soma- 
lia remains  in  conflict  under  United  Nations  rule,  observers  are  forced  to 
question  what  the  intervention  means  in  other  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
world  where  conditions  are  similar,  if  not  worse. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  radical  change  —  unprecedented  since  the 
j  time  of  decolonization  —  has  redrawn  the  political,  economic  and  social 
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landscape  of  Africa.  Yet  the  change  is  far  from  complete.  Consolidating 
and  strengthening  nascent  democracies  takes  time.  Global  recession,  en- 
demic drought,  and  the  often  harsh  programs  being  imposed  in  many  Af- 
rican countries  at  the  urging  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  continue  to  be  major  impediments.  Commenting  on 
Africa's  continued  economic  turbulence,  one  observer  of  World 
Bank/IMF  programs  noted  that  while  the  operations  were  successful,  the 
patients  were  dying. 

Africa's  trade  unions  are  at  a  critical  juncture.  Without  respect  for 
worker  rights,  elections  alone  will  fail  to  secure  economic  progress  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  Africa's  working  people.  And  such  progress 
is  an  imperative  on  a  continent  that  contains  32  of  the  world's  47  poor- 
est countries. 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead,  trade  unions  must  be 
able  to  operate  freely  and  become  full  participants  in  tripartite  policy  dis- 
cussions. Only  through  citizen  and  trade  union  participation  can  the  po- 
tential conflict  between  democratization  and  needed  structural  economic 
reform  be  mitigated,  and  possibly  reconciled.  The  unions  must  be  strong,  in 
order  to  speak  for  the  people  in  defense  of  liberty,  democracy  and  prosper- 
ity. The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  supporting  them  in  their  struggle. 

Asia 

What  happens  in  Asia  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  United  States.  Two- 
way  merchandise  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Asia  grew  9.1  per- 
cent in  1992,  reaching  $345  billion  or  $115  billion  more  than  U.S.  trade 
with  Europe.  About  a  quarter  of  Asia's  exports  are  sold  to  American 
consumers.  Deficits  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  characterize  our 
trade  with  Asia;  some  of  them  huge  —  in  fact,  our  two  largest  deficits 
are  with  Japan  and  China. 

U.S.  trade  with  Asian  nations  is  certain  to  increase  in  the  future,  tying 
U.S.  economic  and  national  security  even  more  closely  to  regimes  that 
promote  mercantilism  policies  and  use  trade  as  a  weapon  against  other 
countries.  As  a  nation,  we  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  when  we  compete 
for  markets  with  less-than-democratic  regimes  in  Asia  since  these  coun- 
tries do  not  respect  the  rule  of  law  and  equitable  business  dealings  are 
not  the  norm. 

During  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  the  promotion  of  democracy  was  seen  Li 
as  synonymous  with  the  promotion  of  free  markets  —  but  the  free  mar- 
ket neither  requires  nor  promotes  political  democracy.  Indeed,  economists 
like  Laura  D' Andrea  Tyson  of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers have  argued  that  businesses  operating  in  imperfect  markets,  guided  by 
governments  such  as  in  Japan,  may  have  distinct  advantages  over  American 
companies  and  thus  imperil  the  future  of  the  American  economy. 
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Some  of  the  world's  most  repressive  regimes  inhabit  Asia,  including 
Burma,  China,  North  Korea  and  Vietnam.  They  are  joined  by  a  host  of 
other  nations  —  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand  and  Singapore  —  with 
governments  that  deride  universal  concepts  of  human  and  labor  rights  as 
inappropriate  to  the  Asian  scene,  and  seem  to  believe  that  the  only  uni- 
versal right  is  to  unimpeded  entry  into  the  U.S.  market.  One  of  the  fore- 
most proponents  of  this  view,  Singapore's  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  has  warned 
the  U.S.  not  to  meddle  in  human  rights  issues,  since  it  would  upset  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Asia. 

Yet  many  Asians  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  promote  human  and 
labor  rights  want  America  and  other  countries  to  meddle,  because  they 
want  the  same  rights  that  other  people  in  the  world  enjoy.  Han 
Dongfang,  China's  best  known  labor  activist,  states  that  free  trade  unions 
must  accompany  free  markets  if  workers  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Kailash  Satyarthi,  a  child  labor  activist  in  South  Asia,  has  declared 
that  the  gruesome  practice  of  child  bondage  has  no  place  in  any  society. 

Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

There  are  striking  similarities  in  the  problems  faced  by  workers 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  bloc,  including  the  uncertainties  of  eco- 
nomic transformation,  growing  unemployment  and  rapid  social  change.  In 
many  areas,  these  crises  are  further  fueled  by  the  rise  of  extreme  national- 
ism and  the  neo-communists  who  would  exploit  rising  ethnic  tensions. 

With  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Serbia,  most  of  the  regions'  nations 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  process  of  transition  from  rigid,  but  pre- 
dictable totalitarian  structures  to  the  relative  chaos  of  citizen-controlled, 
market-oriented  institutions.  New  independent  unions  continue  to  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  this  painful  process.  These  labor  organizations  are  often 
the  only  mass  democratic  organization  in  these  countries,  capable  of  ex- 
'  pressing  both  the  hopes  and  the  discontent  of  ordinary  citizens. 

As  a  consequence,  trade  unionists  find  themselves  performing  a  diffi- 
cult balancing  act:  opposing  the  vestiges  of  the  old  order,  whose 
I  apparatchiks  are  still  entrenched  and,  at  the  same  time,  attempting  to  counter 
the  free  market  zealotry  that  exploits  workers.  By  their  very  nature,  demo- 
cratic unions  have  become  key  guarantors  of  wise  economic  policies. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Despite  several  years  of  progress  in  Latin  America,  democracy  is  by 
no  means  secure. 

In  Central  America,  progress  toward  peace  was  enhanced  by  the  sign- 
|  ing  of  the  El  Salvador  Peace  Accord.  However,  death  squads  remain  ac- 
tive and  the  military  officers  responsible  for  past  human  rights  violations 
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—  including  the  murders  of  campesino  leader  Rodolfo  Viera  and  ATFLD 
staffers  Mike  Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  —  still  go  unpunished. 

In  Nicaragua,  hopes  for  democracy  were  eroded  by  the  continuing 
dominance  of  Sandinista  leaders,  who,  despite  their  defeat  in  the  1990  elec- 
tion, still  control  the  country's  military,  police,  and  economic  institutions. 

In  Guatemala,  the  military  reversed  a  "self-coup"  by  President 
Serrano,  but  only  after  intense  pressure  from  all  sectors  of  society  for  the 
restoration  of  democracy.  Violent  repression  of  trade  unionists  still  con- 
tinues in  Guatemala  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Honduras. 

Cuba  also  suffers  under  one  of  the  world's  last  communist  dictators. 
As  living  standards  plunged  following  the  removal  of  Soviet  economic 
subsidies,  Fidel  Castro  increased  repression,  presumably  in  order  to 
maintain  control.  Yet,  despite  government  crackdowns  and  brutal  at- 
tempts to  snuff  it  out,  a  free  and  independent  trade  union  movement  has 
grown.  With  support  from  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU),  leaders  of  this  movement  succeeded  in  bringing  com- 
plaints of  worker  rights  violations  before  the  UN  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO). 

In  Peru  and  Haiti,  democracy  was  halted  by  coups.  Despite  pressure 
from  the  Bush  administration  and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
which  imposed  an  economic  embargo,  the  Haitian  military  refused  to 
permit  the  return  of  democratically  elected  President  John  Bertrand  Aris- 
tide.  In  fact,  the  OAS-sponsored  embargo,  only  selectively  enforced  to  begin 
with,  was  further  weakened  when  the  Bush  administration  granted  excep- 
tions to  U.S.  multinationals  that  maintained  Haitian  production  facilities. 

Only  after  the  embargo  was  strengthened  and  expanded  by  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council,  led  by  the  Clinton  administration,  was  the  military  brought  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  a  possible  settlement  reached.  In  the  meantime, 
trade  unionists  and  other  democrats  are  brutally  repressed.  International  ac- 
tions to  restore  democracy  in  Peru  have  been  even  weaker.  Two  coups  were 
also  attempted  in  Venezuela,  long  considered  a  stable  democracy. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  fragility  of  democracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. One  is  the  inability  of  most  Latin  American  judicial  systems  to  de- 
liver real  justice  to  poor  and  working  people.  Another  is  pervasive 
corruption,  which  has  become  an  issue  of  popular  discontent,  as  well  as 
a  pretext  for  crude  power  politics.  A  third  factor  is  the  continuation  of 
human  rights  abuses  by  some  military  and  police  forces,  as  well  as  by 
drug  lords,  guerrilla  movements  and  extremist  zealots  in  organizations 
like  Peru's  Shining  Path.  Violence  between  such  groups  has  made  coun- 
tries like  Peru  and  Colombia  some  of  the  most  dangerous  places  on  earth 
to  be  a  trade  unionist. 

A  major  threat  to  democracy  is  sharply  declining  standards  of  living.  In 
Latin  America,  per  capita  GNP  fell  by  7.3  percent  between  1980  and  1990. 
In  the  15  Latin  American  countries  where  figures  were  available  from  the 
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Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB),  real  wages  dropped  by  an  aver- 
age of  8  percent  in  1990  alone.  Latin  American  poverty  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  1992  IDB  Report  warned  that  unless  economic  trends  im- 
prove, coups  and  unrest  will  continue  into  the  decade  ahead. 

Effective  collective  bargaining,  essential  to  worker  advance,  is  under- 
mined by  labor  codes  that  are  cumbersome  and  outdated.  Even  when 
'  such  laws  guarantee  freedom  of  association  and  collective  bargaining, 
these  fundamental  rights  are  often  dishonored  in  practice  because  of  cor- 
rupt and  inefficient  judicial  systems. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  governments  faced  increased  competi- 
tion for  international  investment,  business  groups  have  pushed  to  weaken 
worker  rights  even  further.  For  example,  Panama  suspended  collective 
bargaining  in  1990,  reportedly  at  the  behest  of  Asian  investors.  In  other 
I  countries  such  as  Ecuador,  Argentina,  and  Peru,  labor  standards  were 
weakened  in  the  name  of  "flexibility." 

Only  in  countries  threatened  by  trade  sanctions,  under  the  U.S.  Gener- 
I  alized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP),  were  labor  codes  changed  to 
!  strengthen  worker  rights.  This  occurred  in  Panama,  Guatemala  and  the 
;  Dominican  Republic  as  a  result  of  petitions  to  terminate  benefits  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  other  labor  rights  groups.  Whether  these  new  labor  codes 
will  be  implemented  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  example,  new  labor  codes  have  been 
in  effect  for  over  a  year.  Yet,  there  are  still  no  functioning  unions  with 
contracts  in  any  of  the  country's  26  free  zones  and  companies  continue 
to  fire  workers  who  join,  despite  the  new  laws. 

While  Latin  America's  crushing  external  debt  burden  has  eased  some- 
what since  1990,  many  governments  continue  to  seek  "low-wage"  in- 
1  vestors  for  the  export  sector  to  increase  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
Meanwhile,  internal  markets  have  failed  to  grow,  public  expenditures 
|  have  been  slashed,  and  thousands  of  workers  have  been  "restructured" 
out  of  their  jobs.  In  the  hemisphere's  burgeoning  export  production  facil- 
lities,  particularly  the  so-called  "free  zones,"  trade  unions  have  been  virtu- 
I  ally  excluded.  With  the  exception  of  Honduras,  where  collective  bargaining 
contracts  were  negotiated  with  a  handful  of  firms,  most  workers  who  have 
tried  to  organize  free  zone  unions  have  been  immediately  fired. 

As  stories  emerged  about  the  zones'  exploitation  and  abuse  of  the 
'  low-wage  female  work  force,  U.S.  government  assistance  for  these  enter- 
prises was  increasingly  questioned.  The  Bush  administration  financed  a 
number  of  Latin  American  investment-promotion  agencies  that  advertised 
low  wages  workers  and  provided  incentives  to  U.S.  companies  to  relo- 
cate production  facilities  to  the  region. 

The  AFL-CIO  questioned  this  policy,  and  repeatedly  warned  Congress 
ind  the  administration  that  some  of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)-funded  investment-promotion  groups  openly  promoted 
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"union-free  environments"  in  contradiction  to  U.S.  law  and  international 
labor  standards.  Finally,  after  the  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  worked 
with  the  CBS  program  "60  Minutes"  to  expose  these  practices,  Con- 
gress acted  in  September  1992.  It  amended  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  to  prohibit  AID  from  "using  our  taxes  to  export  our  jobs." 

Ironically,  this  era  of  democratic  triumph  has  been  characterized  by 
centers  of  decision-making  shifting  to  international  lending  agencies, 
multinational  firms,  and  now,  increasingly,  regional  trade  blocs.  In  many 
respects,  nations  and  their  citizens  are  losing  their  sovereignty. 

The  Middle  East 

The  Middle  East,  a  region  in  turmoil,  remains  in  the  grasp  of  dicta- 
tors. Worker  rights  and  unions  are  suppressed  to  one  degree  or  another 
in  almost  every  country  with  the  exception  of  Israel.  Among  those  most 
affected  by  the  abysmal  worker  rights  situation  are  millions  of  migrant 
workers  who  toil  without  recourse  to  legal  remedies.  The  ups  and  downs 
of  the  Middle  East  peace  process  show  that  long-term  solutions  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve,  and  ultimately,  may  not  be  possible  unless  the  region 
achieves  a  greater  degree  of  democracy. 

AFL-CIO  Activities 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  AFL-CIO  International  Affairs  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  a  wide  variety  of  programs  that  seek  to  give  practi- 
cal expression  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  association  and  collective 
bargaining. 

Committees 

Among  its  other  functions,  the  Department  provides  staff  support  for 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council's  International  Affairs  Committee  and 
its  subcommittees. 

The  subcommittee  on  China,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Morton  Bahr 
and  co-chaired  by  Vice  President  Jay  Mazur,  held  two  meetings  in  1992, 
one  on  Jan.  23  in  New  York  City,  and  one  on  Aug.  5  at  the  Executive 
Council  meeting  in  Chicago.  In  addition,  the  International  Affairs  Depart- 
ment and  AAFLI  have  been  working  actively  with  the  subcommittee 
chairs  in  a  number  of  areas,  most  importantly  in  support  of  the  Laogai 
Freedom  Foundation  and  in  assisting  Han  Dongfang  and  other  Chinese 
labor  dissidents  who  have  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

In  January  1992,  the  subcommittee  heard  from  Li  Lin  and  Li  Zhe, 
two  members  of  China's  democratic  workers'  movement  in  exile.  The 
two  brothers  encouraged  the  AFL-CIO  to  take  action  on  behalf  of  all 1 
workers  in  China  imprisoned  in  the  laogai  and  to  maintain  support  for 1 
the  now-underground  workers  movement. 
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At  an  August  1992  subcommittee  meeting,  members  heard  a  report  on 
the  Hong  Kong  Democracy  Movement  and  its  efforts  in  support  of  the 
Chinese  democracy  movement  from  Szeto  Wah,  vice  president  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Professional  Teachers'  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Alliance  for  Democracy. 

The  AFL-CIO' s  China  Fund,  with  approval  from  the  subcommittee, 
provided  a  grant  to  the  Laogai  Freedom  Foundation  led  by  former  politi- 
cal prisoner  Harry  Hongda  Wu.  In  October  1992,  the  Foundation's  activ- 
ities were  launched  by  Harry  Wu  and  Foundation  board  member  Jeff 
Fiedler,  who  organized  an  exhibition  of  photographs  of  Chinese  political 
prisoners  and  prison  camps  in  the  AFL-CIO  lobby.  Hundreds  came  to 
view  the  pictorial  testimony  of  China's  inhuman  prison  camp  system 
known  as  the  Laogai. 

At  the  August  1993  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meeting,  the  Labor 
Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  was  elevated  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  Committee.  This  change  followed  two  years  of  hard 
work,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  committee  in  its  efforts  to  assist 
the  development  of  free  trade  unions  in  Cuba. 

Between  February  and  July  1992,  the  committee  held  five  meetings  in 
Miami  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  preparations  to  assist  Cuba  and 
t  its  workers  in  a  post-Castro  transition  to  democracy.  In  anticipation  of 
that  event,  the  committee  set  out  to  identify  the  problems  Cubans  will 
'  face:  how  to  construct,  from  the  devastation  of  totalitarian  rule,  a  new 
society  based  on  democratic  institutions  that  foster  the  healthy  exercise 
of  free  trade  unionism  and  free  enterprise. 

On  April  2,  1992  former  committee  Chairman  Jack  Otero  presented 
AFL-CIO  testimony  in  support  of  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act  of  1992  — 
I  the  'Torricelli  Bill"  —  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  pre- 
paring this  testimony,  the  committee  communicated  with  independent 
trade  union  leaders  in  Cuba,  who  reported  their  overwhelming  support 
I  for  continued  and  extended  economic  sanctions  against  the  Castro  re- 
gime. The  committee  also  worked  with  AFL-CIO  affiliates  affected  by 
jthe  legislation  in  an  effort  to  make  the  law  consistent  with  American 
trade  union  interests. 

In  May  1993,  Radio  Marti  celebrated  a  successful  first  year  for  its 
'Solidaridad"  program,  a  joint  production  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA)  and  AIFLD.  The  program  serves  not  only  as  a  source  of 
I  nformation  for  workers  on  the  island,  but  as  a  primary  means  for  Cuban 
workers  to  communicate  with  one  another.  In  addition,  committee  mem- 
bers situated  in  South  Florida  have  worked  with  local  commercial  radio 
jitations  to  broadcast  news  and  information  about  American  labor  and  de- 
velopments in  Cuba  to  those  on  the  island. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  South  Africa  held  one  meeting  during  the 
ixecutive  Council  meeting  in  February  1993,  where  Secretary-Treasurer 
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Thomas  R.  Donahue  reported  on  an  ICFTU  mission  to  South  Africa. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  were:  township  violence;  the  prospects  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  democracy;  and  meetings  with  South  African  trade 
union  leaders,  Nelson  Mandela  and  other  leaders  of  the  African  National 
Congress. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Committee  on  Defense  and  the 
subcommittee  on  Perestroika  have  become  less  active,  but  will  meet  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  as  required. 

Publications,  Research  and  Education 

The  International  Affairs  Department  launched  a  new  publication  in 
February  1992  —  the  IAD  FAXSheet  —  a  newsletter  of  international 
trade  union  news  relevant  to  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliates  and  its  constitu- 
tional and  trade  departments.  The  biweekly  two-page  news  sheet  is  sent 
by  FAX  to  more  than  112  recipients,  including  international  affairs  direc- 
tors of  affiliates  and  other  trade  union  staff. 

The  FAXSheet  has  allowed  the  department  to  get  information  out 
quickly  to  affiliates  on  important  issues  and  spur  coordinated  action  on 
multinational  issues,  trade  legislation,  worker  rights  campaigns  and  trade 
union  solidarity  projects. 

The  Department  continued  its  monthly  Bulletin,  which  provides  more 
in-depth  information  and  analysis  on  the  international  trade  union  move- 
ment and  the  AFL-CIO' s  role  in  international  affairs.  The  Bulletin  is  sent 
to  more  than  6,000  people  worldwide. 

The  Department  also  continued  its  work  with  the  Interco  Press  ser- 
vice, which  distributes  three  to  four  "op-ed"  style  articles  with  a  labor 
viewpoint  to  several  hundred  international  newspapers  in  Latin  America, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  Since  the  beginning  of  its  operation  in  July 
1988,  approximately  20,000  clippings  of  Interco  articles  appearing  in  the 
world's  newspapers  have  been  gathered. 

Through  a  staff  assignment  to  the  AFL-CIO  Task  Force  on  Trade,  the 
department  also  helped  to  produce  21  issue  papers  on  the  economic,  en- 
vironmental and  labor  rights  weaknesses  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  and  a  pamphlet  on  NAFTA  and  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  detailing  the  AFL-CIO' s  concerns. 

In  addition,  the  department  participated  in  a  number  of  trade  union, 
public  and  media  forums  to  speak  on  issues  of  importance  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  international  affairs,  including  worker  rights  and  trade,  child 
labor,  democracy-building,  multinational  campaigns,  international  labor 
standards  and  cross-border  solidarity. 

Worker  Rights  and  Trade 

The  International  Affairs  Department  continues  to  coordinate  activities 
aimed  at  including  worker  rights  standards  into  U.S.  trade  and  develop 
ment  assistance  programs,  including  enforcement  of  existing  trade  lav 
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and  the  introduction  of  new  worker  rights  language  into  relevant  legisla- 
tion. The  IAD,  together  with  the  Economic  Research  and  Legislative  De- 
partments, is  working  to  make  a  strict  connection  between  worker  rights 
practices  and  a  country's  eligibility  for  receipt  of  preferential  trade  treat- 
ment, U.S.  development  and  foreign  assistance  funds,  or  loans  or  other 
financial  assistance  from  multilateral  lending  institutions  that  rely  on  U.S. 
contributions. 

The  primary  forum  for  linking  worker  rights  to  trade  is  in  the  yearly 
review  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  program  (GSP)  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  In  1992,  the  AFL-CIO  asked 
that  GSP  benefits  be  denied  to  12  nations,  including  several  against 
which  earlier  cases  were  still  pending.  The  USTR  accepted  an  unprece- 
dented eight  of  the  12  cases:  Bahrain,  El  Salvador,  Fiji,  Guatemala, 
Malawi,  Oman,  Panama  and  Thailand.  (The  four  denied  were 
Bangladesh,  Haiti,  Peru  and  Yemen.)  Even  so,  the  AFL-CIO  remained 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  Bush  administration's  enforcement  of  existing 
law.  In  June  of  1993,  the  USTR  announced  that  the  cases  against  Bah- 
rain and  Fiji  would  be  continued  for  one  year,  and  those  against  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  Malawi,  Oman  and  Thailand  would  be  continued  for 
six  months. 

In  1993,  the  AFL-CIO  filed  petitions  against  nine  additional  countries: 
Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Maldives,  Malaysia,  Mo- 
H  rocco,  Pakistan,  Paraguay  and  Peru.  The  USTR  had  not  yet  issued  its  de- 
jj  terminations  on  these  petitions 

In  another  arena,  the  AFL-CIO  succeeded  in  lobbying  for  passage  of 
j  legislation  to  limit  the  pro-business  and  anti-worker  activities  of  U.S.  for- 
"  eign  assistance  agencies.  Near  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
I  provisions  were  adopted  that  required  the  universalization  of  worker 
rights  provisions  in  all  projects  of  AID  and  all  new  contracts  issued  by 
,  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC). 

The  department  and  the  AFL-CIO' s  European  office  also  assisted  on  a 
j  number  of  fronts  in  specific  labor  disputes  that  involved  international  in- 
vestment, including  the  successful  resolution  of  the  Ravenswood  Alumi- 
I  num  Corp.  lockout  and  the  Kellwood  strike,  among  others. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  coordinating  with  affiliates  in  a  number  of  other 
t  cases,  such  as  the  McDonnell  Douglas  investment  in  China,  which  will 
affect  IAM  workers;  the  campaign  of  UFCW  to  organize  the  Belgian- 
owned  Food  Lion  chain;  and  the  ACTWU-initiated  effort  to  get  corpora- 
tions to  sign  codes  of  conduct  for  their  operations  overseas.  This  will  be 
,  |  an  increasing  focus  of  the  department,  especially  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
fer of  American  jobs  to  low-wage  countries  where  worker  rights  viola- 
tions are  rampant. 
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George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award 

The  past  two  years  saw  the  conferring  of  the  George  Meany  Human 
Rights  Award  to  Zambian  President  Frederick  Chiluba,  former  the  head 
of  the  Zambia  Congress  of  Trades  Union  (ZCTU),  and  Han  Dongfang, 
founder  of  the  Beijing  Workers  Autonomous  Federation  (WAF). 

Fred  Chiluba,  who  received  the  1992  Award,  was  the  second  trade 
union  recipient  who  has  become  a  head  of  state.  His  election  was  a  hard- 
fought  campaign  over  several  years  to  force  democratic  elections  and  re- 
forms on  Zambia's  long-ruling  dictator,  Kenneth  Kaunda.  Chiluba  headed 
the  pro-democratic  movement  to  election  victory  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  in  Zambia's  first  free  elections  since  independence. 

Han  Dongfang  is  China's  foremost  free  trade  union  leader  and  one  of 
the  most  courageous  democracy  activists  to  have  emerged  from  the 
Tiananmen  Square  Democracy  Movement  in  1989.  That  year,  Han  spear- 
headed the  formation  of  WAF,  and  led  the  first  freely  formed  workers 
organization  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre,  Han  was  arrested  and  held  in  captivity  for 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  tortured  and  deliberately  ex- 
posed to  tuberculosis. 

He  was  only  released  in   1992,  after  an  international  campaign 
launched  by  the  AFL-CIO,  the  international  trade  union  community  and 
human  rights  organizations.  The  authorities,  who  had  promised  that  he 
could  leave  the  country  for  treatment  of  his  TB,  continued  to  harass  Han  I 
and  delayed  his  departure  for  almost  a  year.  After  major  surgery  to  re- 
move parts  of  his  lungs,  Han  returned  to  China  on  August  13,  1993.  He 
was  arrested  less  than  24  hours  later  and  physically  deported  to  Hong 
Kong   for   allegedly   engaging   in   activities    "against   the  Chinese 
constitution"  or  that  "damage[d]  the  national  interest."  His  passport  was 
revoked  shortly  thereafter,  thereby  effectively  making  him  a  stateless  per-  i 
son.  Han  has  mounted  an  international  campaign,  supported  by  the  AFL-  J 
CIO  and  the  international  labor  and  human  rights  community,  to  pressure 
the  Chinese  regime  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  immediate  arrest  and  secret  trial. 

International  Exchange  Program 

The  AFL-CIO's  International  Visitor  Program,  now  administered 
under  a  single  project  by  the  FTUI  instead  of  under  the  four  different  in- 
stitutes, has  two  grants  with  the  USIA  for  international  trade  union  ex-  1 
changes.  The  first  grant,  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  brought  357 
foreign  trade  unionists  to  the  United  States  for  programs  with  the  federa- 
tion and  its  affiliates. 

These  programs  typically  lasted  between  three  and  four  weeks,  allow- 
ing participants  to  travel  extensively  in  the  country  and  to  visit  a  wide 
variety  of  worksites,  local  unions,  national  unions,  and  other  locations  of 
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interest.  In  calendar  years  1992  and  1993,  the  second  grant  brought  more 
than  79  foreign  trade  unionists  to  the  U.S.  and  sent  84  American  trade 
unionists  overseas  for  two-week  tours. 

The  International  Labor  Arena 

The  International  Affairs  Department  is  responsible  for  the  AFL-CIO' s 
representation  at  the  ILO,  where  Department  Director  Charles  D.  Gray 
sits  as  the  U.S.  Worker  Delegate.  Through  its  European  office  in  Paris, 
the  federation  maintains  daily  contact  with  European  trade  unionists  and, 
j  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  represents  AFL-CIO  interests  on  the  Trade  Union 
Advisory  Committee  (TUAC)  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development  (OECD).  Frequent  contacts  are  maintained  with 
the  European  Trade  Union  Confederation  (ETUC),  and  an  exchange  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1992.  Bilateral  relations  and  frequent  contacts  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  by  the  AFL-CIO  with  nearly  all  of  the  national 
trade  union  centers  in  Western  Europe.  The  Paris  office  also  plays  a  cen- 
tral role  in  helping  AFL-CIO  affiliates  maintain  relations  with  their  coun- 
;  terparts  in  the  European  trade  union  movement. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  affiliated  to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions  (ICFTU),  the  multinational  trade  union  confederation  of 
164  national  trade  union  centers  representing  113  million  trade  union 
,  members  worldwide.  In  1992,  the  ICFTU  held  its  15th  World  Congress 
i  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  focusing  on  the  relationship  between  free  trade 
unions  and  democratization.  The  AFL-CIO  participated  with  a  full  dele- 
gation led  by  President  Lane  Kirkland. 

The  federation  is  also  an  active  participant  in  ICFTU  efforts  to  defend 
trade  union  rights  throughout  the  world,  including  intervention  with  the 
U.S.  and  other  governments  and  international  organizations,  participation 
in  missions,  and  financial  assistance  to  unions  and  unionists  under  attack. 

With  transnational  companies  intensifying  their  attempts  to  pit  the 
workers  of  different  nations  against  one  another,  the  federation  expanded 
jits  efforts  to  gather  information  on  multinational  enterprises  and  obtain 
assistance  from  unions  abroad  in  corporate  campaigns,  involving  strike 
support,  organizing  and  bargaining.  Both  the  International  Affairs  Depart- 
ment and  the  European  office  continue  to  work  closely  with  affiliated 
unions,  the  regional  institutes,  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Departments,  the 
Organization  and  Field  Services  Department  and  other  departments  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  International  Trade  Secretariats  (ITSs)  and  their  regional  orga- 
nizations, various  national  union  centers,  the  ETUC,  TUAC  and  the 
ICFTU  on  problems,  frequently  but  not  exclusively,  relating  to  American 
subsidiaries  of  foreign-based  multinational  companies. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  European  office  continued  to  provide  as- 
sistance on  a  number  of  ongoing  and  new  activities  involving  multina- 
ionals,  including:  obtaining  information  about  a  particular  multinational's 
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headquarters  or  other  operations  in  Europe;  facilitating  contacts  and  the 
exchange  of  information  with  the  European  counterpart  unions  of  AFL- 
CIO  affiliates;  and  arranging  for  cooperation  and  coordination  through 
the  appropriate  ITSs. 

Contributions  have  also  been  made  to  a  number  of  wider,  com- 
prehensive campaigns.  While  many  of  these  campaigns  primarily  in- 
volved cooperation  and  coordination  with  particular  ITSs,  a  number 
called  for  simultaneous  activities  with  multiple  ITSs,  various  national 
centers  and  their  appropriate  affiliates,  regional  trade  union  organizations 
such  as  the  ETUC,  sub-regional  trade  union  organizations  such  as  the 
Nordic  Council  of  Trade  Union  (NFS)  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ICFTU. 

In  1993,  the  AFL-CIO  participated  in  two  bilateral  meetings.  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  AFL-CIO  met  with  leaders  of  the  Japanese  Trade  Union  Con- 
federation (RENGO)  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.  The  topics  discussed  included 
economic  and  political  developments  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  bi- 
lateral and  international  trade,  approaches  to  multinational  corporations, 
and  mutual  participation  in  international  labor  organizations.  In  June,  the 
second  bilateral  was  held  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany  with  the  German 
Trade  Union  Confederation  (DGB).  Issues  of  concern  to  both  organiza- 
tions were  discussed,  including  comparisons  of  the  trade  union  situation 
in  each  country,  rising  unemployment  in  the  OECD  countries,  the  unifi- 
cation process  in  Germany  and  trade  union  programs  and  activities  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  addition,  meetings  were  held  with  the  LO-Denmark  in  Elsinor, 
Denmark,  in  May  and  with  the  French  Confederation  of  Labor,  Force 
Ouvriere  in  August  in  Washington,  D.C. 

International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 

The  AFL-CIO  is  represented  in  both  the  Governing  Body  and  the  An- 
nual International  Labor  Conference  of  the  ILO. 

In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  a  new  ILO  convention  has  been 
adopted.  The  1991  conference  adopted  a  convention  and  a  recommenda- 
tion on  working  conditions  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  1992  confer- 
ence adopted  a  convention  and  recommendation  on  protection  of 
workers'  claims  when  employer  is  insolvent.  In  1993,  a  convention  and 
recommendation  on  the  prevention  of  industrial  disasters  was  adopted. 

In  November  of  1992,  the  ILO  Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association 
issued  its  final  ruling  on  an  AFL-CIO-supported  complaint,  filed  with  in 
May  of  1990  by  UFCW  against  the  anti-union  Food  Lion  supermarket 
chain.  (The  complaint  was  also  endorsed  by  FIET,  the  International  Fed- , 
eration  of  Commercial,  Clerical,  Professional  and  Technical  Employees.) 
The  committee  found  in  favor  of  workers,  ruling  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  guarantee  access  of  trade  union  representatives  to  work- 
places so  that  unions  can  communicate  with  workers  in  order  to  apprise) 
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them  of  the  potential  advantages  of  organization.  The  committee  also  re- 
quested that,  whenever  companies  act  to  violate  trade  union  rights,  the 
government  draw  their  attention  to  its  conclusions  in  the  Food  Lion  case. 
It  further  requested  that  the  government  ensure  that  workers  and  employ- 
ers be  treated  on  a  fully  equal  basis  under  the  NLRA,  in  particular  with 
respect  to  unfair  labor  practice. 

In  November  1990,  the  AFL-CIO  also  filed  a  complaint  that  was  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  its  Public  Employees  Department  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Public  Services  International  concerning  the  right  of 
American  public  sector  employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
The  case  relates  to  state  and  local  government  employees  in  those  states 
which  do  not  have  comprehensive  collective  bargaining  legislation,  as 
well  as  federal  employees  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  In 
its  interim  findings,  the  committee  concluded  that,  at  the  federal  level, 
management's  ability  to  refuse  to  bargain  on  wages,  benefits  and  other 
monetary  items  failed  to  "meet  the  requirements  of  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary collective  bargaining";  that  management's  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  were  not  working  and,  in  some  cases,  management  delays  in 
reaching  agreements  were  "not  conducive  to  sound  industrial  relations." 
At  the  state  level,  the  committee  noted  "  with  concern"  that  10  states 
have  no  collective  bargaining  laws,  two  other  states  have  only  limited 
statutes  covering  selected  occupational  categories,  and  one  state  enforces 
an  administrative  ban  on  all  collective  bargaining.  The  committee  asked 
the  U.S.  government  to  supply  additional  information  on  each  of  these 
states,  to  submit  its  (the  government's)  specific  comments  on  the  suspen- 
sion of  current  collective  agreements  in  one  state,  and  to  report  on  the 
refusal  to  grant  check-off  facilities  in  another  state. 

In  addition  to  the  actions  taken  through  the  committee  on  Freedom  of 
Association,  the  ILO's  Tripartite  Declaration  of  Principles  Concerning 
Multinational  Enterprises  and  Social  Policy  has  been  useful  in  the  fight 
to  limit  abuses  by  multinational  corporations.  It  is  the  only  internationally 
applicable  "instrument"  on  multinationals'  conduct,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  particularly  strong  sections  dealing  with  industrial  relations,  health 
and  safety,  and  other  social  provisions.  Like  the  OECD's  Guidelines  for 
Multinational  Enterprises  (applicable  only  in  OECD  member  countries), 
the  ILO  declaration  lacks  legally  binding  enforcement  authority.  Never- 
theless, both  carry  a  moral  authority  in  that  governments  and  multina- 
tionals are  expected  to  observe  and  respect  them.  The  declaration  is  also 
intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  national  legislation,  and  there  are  peri- 
odic surveys  of  the  effect  of  the  declaration  on  member  states. 

Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  to  the  OECD  (TUAC) 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the 
OECD  Trade  Union  Advisory  Committee  (TUAC)  and  its  various  com- 
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mittees,  working  parties  and  projects.  Day-to-day  contact  is  maintained 
through  the  European  office.  The  role  assumed  by  TUAC,  the  quality  of 
its  contributions  and  the  weight  it  carries  within  the  OECD  have  in- 
creased considerably  in  the  past  decade. 

In  May  1992,  the  OECD  Ministerial  Council  mandated  that  the  orga- 
nization undertake  a  major  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  for  unem- 
ployment. The  study  is  expected  to  examine  job  creation  and  job 
destruction  trends  over  the  last  decade,  and  to  identify  relevant  factors 
including  social,  economic,  technological,  industrial  and  other  policies. 

Unfortunately,  some  segments  in  the  OECD  continue  to  produce 
skewed  economic  forecasts,  which  are  used  by  some  members  govern- 
ments to  justify  a  continuation  of  the  familiar  destructive  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  1980s:  deregulation,  reliance  on  "market  forces,"  wage 
cutting,  etc.  The  unemployment  study  is  due  to  be  completed  in  1994.  At 
the  May  1993  Ministerial  Council  meeting,  Mexico  and  South  Korea 
were  identified  as  potential  new  OECD  members. 

The  1992  G-7  Summit  (the  "Group  of  Seven"  includes  the  U.S.,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Canada)  was  in  Ger- 
many and  the  1993  Summit  was  in  Japan.  Since  the  beginning  of  these 
summits,  TUAC  has  organized  "Labor  Summits"  in  the  host  countries, 
including  meetings  just  prior  to  the  G-7  Summit  with  the  head  of  state 
of  the  host  country.  At  these  meetings,  TUAC  has  presented  a  com- 
prehensive trade  union  analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  issues  as  well 
as  policy  proposals.  In  1992  and  1993,  the  TUAC  summit  statements 
strongly  underscored,  among  other  things,  the  need  for  the  industrialized 
countries  to  take  concerted  and  coordinated  steps  to  address  the  growing 
crisis  of  unemployment. 

African-American  Labor  Center 

Since  its  creation  in  1964,  AALC  has  been  committed  to  strengthen- 
ing free  trade  unions  in  Africa,  capable  of  representing  their  members 
and  fully  participating  in  the  social,  economic  and  political  development 
of  their  countries.  AALC's  programs  are  designed  to  meet  three  broad 
objectives:  to  promote  internal  trade  union  development,  to  promote 
worker  participation  in  democracy-building  programs,  and  to  promote  the 
social  and  economic  interests  of  workers  and  their  countrymen  through 
service  programs. 

Internal  trade  union  development  is  achieved  through  programs  in  or- 
ganizing, structural  development,  media  communications,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  safety  and  health.  Programs  designed  to  increase  tripartite 
participation  include  conflict  resolution,  research,  trade  union  rights  and 
the  law,  and  political  action.  Worker  service  programs,  such  as  credit 
unions,  day  care  centers,  clinics,  agricultural  projects,  income  generation 
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ideas,  and  job-related  training,  address  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
!  the  people.  Education  and  women's  programs  cross-cut  these  fields  and 
aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  three  objectives. 

The  AALC  has  a  headquarters  staff  of  19  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
I  10  representatives  based  in  eight  African  field  offices.  Field  staff  are  pro- 
gram implementation  specialists,  with  expertise  in  all  facets  of  trade 
union  development.  In  addition  to  direct  program  coordination  and  im- 
plementation responsibilities,  field  staff  establish  and  maintain  relation- 
ships with  union  leaders,  offering  them  advice  and  support.  Field  staff 
report  to  headquarters  on  developments  in  the  countries  in  their  regions,  rep- 
resent the  AALC/AFL-CIO  at  international  conferences,  and  serve  as  liaison 
between  the  American  labor  movement  and  its  African  counterparts.  In 
planning  African  programs,  field  representatives  also  draw  upon  the  staff  re- 
sources of  AALCAVashington,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions. 

The  AALC  is  active  in  33  African  countries.  In  addition  to  direct  as- 
sistance to  African  national  centers,  the  AALC  also  supports  the  efforts 
of  regional  trade  union  organizations  which  strive  to  establish  regional 
labor  standards  and  to  enforce  trade  union  and  human  rights.  The  AALC 
also  supports  joint  activities  of  AFL-CIO  affiliates  with  their  counterpart 
unions  in  Africa  through  an  ITS  program. 

The  changes  sweeping  over  Africa  have  led  to  substantial  increases  in 
requests  for  assistance.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  these 
demands  with  the  limited  resources  available. 

In  addition  to  the  Africa-based  programs,  the  AALC  conducts  a  num- 
j  ber  of  programs  for  African  trade  unionists  out  of  the  Washington  office, 
notably  the  leadership  training  series  at  the  George  Meany  Center  for 
Labor  Studies.  In  recent  years,  the  focus  of  the  leadership  series  has  been 
on  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  the  democratization  process  and  on  struc- 
tural adjustment.  Other  educational  programs,  including  seminars  and 
study  tours  geared  toward  technical  or  industry-specific  information,  also 
take  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  AALC's  programs  are  supported  by  grants  from  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 

The  AFL-CIO' s  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AIFLD)  assists  workers  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  in  their  ef- 
forts to  build  and  maintain  strong  and  effective  democratic  trade  unions. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  highlighted  by  the  outcome  of  several 
democratic  turning  points  in  the  hemisphere.  One  was  the  historic  Chile 
plebiscite  of  1989.  Democratic  trade  unions  mobilized  thousands  of 
workers  for  grassroots  voter  registration  and  turnout.  The  result  was  a  re- 
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sounding  "NO"  vote  against  the  continuation  of  authoritarian  rule.  In 
Nicaragua  democratic  trade  unionists  kept  hope  alive  during  decades  of 
dictatorship  under  Somoza  and  Ortega.  They  then  helped  organize  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  for  democracy  in  the  1990  election  defeat  of  the 
Sandinistas.  In  El  Salvador,  democratic  trade  unions  fought  for  land  re- 
form and  maintained  a  viable  pro-democratic  center  against  Left  and 
Right  extremes  during  a  decade  of  civil  war.  Their  efforts  to  maintain 
the  structures  of  civic  society  helped  expand  the  political  space  that 
eventually  resulted  in  the  1992  Peace  Accord. 

In  Haiti,  four  trade  union  confederations  worked  together  to  mobilize 
voters  for  the  first  free  election  in  decades,  only  to  have  their  victory 
snatched  away  by  a  military  coup.  Today,  these  organizations  are  strug- 
gling to  survive  with  the  help  of  AIFLD,  one  of  the  few  outside  groups 
to  maintain  a  presence  in  the  country  despite  its  dangers.  In  Cuba, 
AIFLD  has  been  able  to  establish  a  working  relationship  with  a  growing 
number  of  small  worker  groups,  striving  to  form  democratic  unions  and 
get  their  message  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  strengthen- 
ing unions  as  an  essential  component  of  democratic  pluralism.  Since 
1962,  AIFLD  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  for  its  programs  through  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  and  more  recently, 
through  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED). 

Traditionally,  the  bulk  of  AIFLD' s  resources  has  been  used  for 
basic  education  programs.  In  the  past  31  years,  more  than  750,000 
trade  unionists  have  participated  in  AIFLD  educational  activities  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  learning  basic  techniques  of  organ- 
izing and  collective  bargaining.  In  addition,  through  its  Social  Pro- 
jects Department,  AIFLD  makes  loans  and  grants  available  to  Latin 
American  trade  unions  for  housing  development,  health  clinics,  water 
wells,  agricultural  development,  and  humanitarian  assistance  in  emer- 
gencies. The  underlying  mission  of  all  these  activities  is  to 
strengthen  democracy  and  improve  the  lives  of  workers  by  strength- 
ening the  institutions  of  free  trade  unionism. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  1990s,  as  democracy  became  better  established 
and  public  attention  turned  to  economic  development  and  the  creation  of 
free  markets,  AIFLD  expanded  its  mission  to  include  three  new  initiatives: 

(1)  Democratizing  the  process  of  economic  restructuring  and  integra- 
tion: AIFLD  has  worked  to  ensure  that  labor  becomes  a  full-fledged  par- 
ticipant in  this  important  process  which  affects  the  current  and  future 
living  standards  of  the  region's  workers.  Such  participation  has  required 
a  new  level  of  training  and  sophistication  for  workers  and  their  unions. 
AIFLD  has  provided  economic  research,  consulting  services  and  training 
for  trade  union  leaders  on  such  topics  as  trade  policy,  investment  pat- 
terns, environmental  concerns,  health  and  safety  measures,  and  effective 
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labor  participation  in  economic  restructuring,  planning  and  stabilization. 
AIFLD  has  also  assisted  Latin  American  trade  unions  to  participate  more 
creatively  in  regional  trade  pact  negotiations. 

(2)  Better  labor-management  relations:  AIFLD  is  working  to  help 
transform  business-labor  relations  from  the  "class  struggle"  model  to  one 
of  mutual  strength  and  respect.  This  new  model  is  evident  in  some  U.S. 
companies  where  a  new,  more  cooperative  labor-management  style  has 
emerged  in  the  last  two  decades.  These  include  the  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  and  Xerox,  the  Machinists  and  Boeing,  the  UAW  and  several 
auto  companies,  the  Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  and 
Nabisco,  and  a  number  of  steel  concerns,  to  name  a  few.  Many  Latin 
American  trade  unionists  have  realized  the  need  for  enterprise  restructur- 
ing and  modernization,  as  well  as  the  need  to  have  workers'  interests 
represented  in  the  process,  and  are  seeking  exposure  to  these  new  models 
through  AIFLD  education  programs.  Unfortunately,  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can business  people  hold  to  the  class-warfare  view  that  all  trade  unionists 
are  out  to  destroy  them,  and  must  therefore  be  destroyed  First.  In  many 
countries,  they  have  sought  to  replace  unions  with  management-con- 
trolled "solidarista"  associations  as  a  means  of  gaining  control  of  work- 
ers, if  not  their  cooperation.  AIFLD  is  working  to  demonstrate  that 
independent  trade  unions  controlled  by  workers  is  the  best  path  to  genu- 
inely constructive  labor-management  relations. 

(3)  International  labor  solidarity:  As  global  enterprises  increasingly  de- 
tach themselves  from  national  allegiances,  workers  in  Latin  America 
have  felt  the  need  to  cooperate  more  effectively  across  national  bound- 
aries. Trade  unions,  however,  lag  considerably  behind  business  in  making 
internationalism  work.  Labor  is  inherently  less  mobile  than  capital.  Lan- 
guage and  cultural  differences  impede  communication.  AIFLD  is  assist- 
ing Latin  American  trade  unions  in  building  the  ties  and  modern 
electronic  communications  skills  necessary  to  sustain  a  viable  labor 
movement  in  a  global  economy.  Primary  among  them  is  the  linking  of 
workers  from  the  same  companies  across  national  boundaries  to  organize 
unions,  compare  negotiating  strategies,  and  achieve  collective  contracts. 

These  initiatives  have  given  rise  to  several  innovative  projects: 

•  Trade  unions  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador  and  Paraguay  have  effectively  used  U.S.  trade  law 
to  force  negotiations  over  labor  codes  and  improve  worker  rights 
practices  in  their  countries.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  historic  new  worker  rights  legislation  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Guatemala  and  Panama,  and  the  negotiation  of  similar 
proposals  in  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. 

•  The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  ACTWU  and  AIFLD  have  begun  a 
comprehensive  membership  enhancement  project  for  textile  and  gar- 
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ment  workers  affiliated  to  the  International  Federation  of  Textile, 
Garment  and  Leather  Workers. 

•  The  Inter-American  Regional  Organization  of  Workers  (ORIT)  has 
taken  up  the  challenge  of  economic  integration.  At  a  conference  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  on  November  2,  1991,  the  ORIT  declared  that 
"Economic,  social  and  political  integration  of  countries  in  the  Amer- 
icas, constructed  with  labor  participation  and  adequate  protection  of 
human  rights  including  trade  union  rights,  contains  enormous  poten- 
tial to  create  a  strong  economic  force  which  can  raise  living  stan- 
dards for  people  throughout  the  region."  The  ORIT  is  sponsoring 
regional  strategy  sessions  for  unions  within  trade  pact  areas. 

•  Trade  unions  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  were 
successful  in  persuading  their  governments  to  create  an  "Eleventh 
Commission"  to  deal  with  labor  and  social  issues  in  the 
MERCOSUR  trade  pact.  Central  American  unionists  are  also  lobby- 
ing their  nations'  presidents  to  establish  a  tripartite  consultative  body 
to  discuss  labor  standards  and  harmonize  labor  codes  upwards. 

•  A  new  Central  American  Regional  Project  has  been  established  to 
help  foster  cooperation  between  the  region's  trade  unionists  on  the 
issues  of  organizing  in  free  zones,  harmonizing  labor  codes,  improv- 
ing worker  rights,  dealing  with  multinational  companies,  exploring 
possibilities  for  labor  management  cooperation,  and  participating  in 
regional  integration  efforts. 

•  AIFLD  initiated  a  dialogue  between  trade  unions  and  several  inter- 
national financial  institutions  —  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  —  which  culminated  in  a  conference  in  October  1992, 
the  first  high  level  meeting  between  the  banks  and  the  unions.  IDB 
President  Enrique  Iglesias  pledged  greater  attention  to  the  "social  di- 
mension" of  restructuring,  and  agreed  to  appoint  a  trade  union  liai- 
son to  the  bank.  He  also  offered  scholarships  for  training  labor 
leaders,  foster  labor-IDB  dialogue  within  each  country,  and  host  ad- 
ditional hemispheric  conferences  every  two  years.  The  conference 
was  co-sponsored  by  ORIT. 

•  In  another  breakthrough  event,  hemispheric  labor  ministers  meeting 
in  November  1992  under  OAS  sponsorship  voted  to  develop  a  So- 
cial Charter  for  the  Americas,  similar  to  the  European  Social  Char- 
ter. The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  trade  union  leaders  attending 
the  meeting  as  observers. 

•  Trade  union  leaders  from  around  the  hemisphere  participated  in  a 
labor-management  relations  conference  in  February  1993,  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  AID.  The  conference  broke 
new  ground  in  persuading  business  leaders  that  cooperation  with 
unions  could  have  positive  results  for  both. 
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•  Construction  unions  and  companies  in  El  Salvador  launched  an  ex- 
periment in  worker-management  cooperation  by  setting  up  a  voca- 
tional training  school  for  masons,  carpenters  and  electricians,  assisted 
by  the  Bricklayers.  The  school  was  so  successful  that  two  traditional 
antagonists  were  cooperating  in  a  community  service  project  to  rebuild 
homes  devastated  by  the  last  guerrilla  offensive.  The  concept  has  now 
been  institutionalized  in  the  Salvadoran  Worker-Management  Founda- 
tion, with  the  Spanish  acronym,  appropriately,  of  "FOES." 

•  Salvadoran  trade  unionists  from  the  Intergremial  were  invited  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  July  1992  to  attend  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  In  addition  to  dis- 
cussing their  country's  problems  with  Salvadoran  businessmen  at  the 
conference,  trade  unionists  were  able  to  meet  with  U.S.  administra- 
tion and  congressional  officials.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings,  much 
needed  pressure  was  generated  to  urge  Salvadoran  business  leaders 
to  participate  in  the  peace  process. 

As  of  mid- 1993,  despite  much  progress,  democracy  in  Latin  America 
has  come  under  threat  once  again  from  military  coups,  government  cor- 
ruption, and  growing  economic  inequality.  AIFLD  is  proud  of  its  over 
30-years  of  successfully  promoting  the  values  of  democracy  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  believes  that  it  is  in  a  unique  position  to  assist  Latin  Ameri- 
can trade  unions  to  creatively  apply  their  hard-won  democratic  skills  to 
meet  these  new  challenges  and  ensure  that  democratic  market  economies 
work  for  all  the  people. 

Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute 

The  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute  (AAFLI)  was  founded  in 
1968  to  support  the  development  of  democratic  trade  unions  in  Asia,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Near  East.  The  institute  currently  conducts  programs 
through  field  offices  staffed  by  U.S.  and/or  local  representatives  in  Thai- 

i  land,  the  Philippines,  Bangladesh,  Indonesia,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Turkey,  and 
assists  unions  and  activists  in  15  other  countries  from  its  Washington 
headquarters.  Through  1992,  more  than  600,000  Asian  trade  unionists 
have  participated  in  AAFLI  programs. 

During  the  past  two  years,  AAFLI  experienced  severe  reductions  in 
funding  that  greatly  hampered  its  ability  to  promote  worker  rights  in  the 
region.  These  reductions  were  motivated  by  a  Republican  administration 
that  gave  precedence  to  the  development  of  unimpeded  markets  and 
largely  ignored  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  in  Asia. 

Despite  this  setback,  AAFLI  initiatives  continued  to  make  a  difference 

!  in  the  lives  of  the  working  people  in  the  region.  Today,  the  Institute's 
work  is  increasingly  built  upon  advocacy,  coalition  building,  and  identi- 
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and  their  unions. 

The  institute's  essential  building  blocks  are  technical  assistance  and 
support  for  innovative  programs  that  identify  and  confront  human  and 
labor  rights  violations.  In  Thailand,  AAFLI  helped  train  a  core  of  union 
leaders,  who  used  their  organizational  skill  to  provide  critical  support  to 
the  movement  which  overthrew  the  military  dictatorship  and  restored  de- 
mocracy to  that  country.  As  a  result  of  information  developed  by  the  In- 
stitute, the  American  public  is  now  aware  of  the  plight  of  sports-shoe 
workers  in  Indonesia,  garment  workers  in  Bangladesh,  worker  activists  in 
China,  and  child  laborers  in  India. 

Increasingly,  AAFLI  has  supported  the  establishment  of  worker  coun- 
seling services  by  unions  as  a  means  to  assist  trade  unions  organize  new 
members  and  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  the  enforcement  of  labor  standards. 
Institute-assisted  counseling  services  operate  in  Bangladesh,  the  Philip- 
pines, Malaysia,  and  Thailand.  Complementing  these  services  are  infor- 
mation campaigns  that  provide  workers  with  the  facts  about  benefits  due 
to  them  under  law.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Indonesia  has  estimated  that  as 
a  result  of  one  such  campaign,  over  one  million  Indonesian  workers  who 
were  not  being  paid  the  minimum  wage  are  now  receiving  it.  In  the 
Philippines,  an  AAFLI-supported  awareness  campaign  helped  workers  re- 
cover over  $150,000  worth  of  wages  and  other  benefits. 

While  Asia's  closed  societies  may  show  signs  of  economic  liberaliza- 
tion —  aimed  at  luring  foreign  investment  and  trade  —  the  citizens  of 
China,  Burma,  and  Vietnam  continue  to  have  their  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, speech  and  religion  denied.  AAFLI  has  sought  to  aggressively  ad- 
dress labor  rights  violations  in  these  closed  societies  by  intensifying 
assistance  to  worker  exiles  and  underground  organizations  in  China, 
Burma  and  Vietnam. 

As  the  American  economy  becomes  more  intertwined  with  the  econo- 
mies of  Asia,  the  potential  of  AAFLI' s  union-to-union  program,  to  serve 
as  a  vehicle  to  promote  the  interests  of  U.S.  workers,  as  well  as  meet  the 
needs  of  their  Asian  counterparts,  has  grown.  The  program,  which  makes 
funds  available  to  AFL-CIO  affiliates,  includes:  trade  union  education 
courses;  special  international,  regional  and  country  seminars,  and  con- 
ferences on  a  variety  of  subjects;  organizing  campaigns;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  trade  union  journals. 

Free  Trade  Union  Institute 

Originally  founded  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  1977  to  administer  assistance 
to  democratic  unions  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  FTUI  now  conducts  pro- 
grams with  the  new  democratic  unions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  FTUI's  programs  are  funded  by  grants 
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from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED),  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
(USIA).  FTUI  also  administers  NED  grants  to  the  three  other  AFL-CIO 
institutes,  which  implement  programs  in  their  respective  regions. 

Today,  the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  in  various  stages  of  democratic  transformation  and  disarray.  In 
this  context,  democratic  trade  unions  are  striving  to  preserve  democratic 
gains  and  working  to  mitigate  the  potentially  catastrophic  impact  of  job 
losses  through  a  variety  of  programs  and  negotiating  approaches. 

To  organize  workers  and  build  independent  trade  union  organizations, 
free  unions  must  overcome  the  legacy  of  a  half-century  of  oppression.  Many 
must  also  compete  with  larger,  better  financed  post-communist  former  offi- 
cial unions.  In  all  of  their  work,  these  independent  unions  seek  to  protect 
their  members,  caught  between  the  extremes  of  privatizing  economies  in 
which  "workers"  and  "labor"  are  all  too  often  seen  as  just  another  economic 
input,  and  the  need  to  modernize  and  make  viable  the  inefficient,  nearly 
bankrupt  state  enterprises  of  the  old  regime. 

The  AFL-CIO' s  support  to  Poland's  Solidarnosc  trade  union, 
through  FTUI,  is  perhaps  American  labor's  best  known  program 
abroad.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  Poland  to  the  region, 
and  of  Solidarnosc  to  Poland,  that  this  program  remains  the  AFL- 
CIO' s  top  priority  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  FTUI  stationed  a 
representative  in  Warsaw,  whose  main  goal  is  to  provide  support  for 
programs  of  assistance  to  Solidarnosc.  These  include  programs  to 
preserve  enterprises  which  face  shutdown  by  privatization,  save  jobs 
where  restructuring  is  inevitable,  and  retrain  those  workers  whose 

I  jobs  cannot  be  saved.  These  initiatives  are  implemented  through  13 
regional  Consulting  and  Negotiating  Bureaus  that  handle  negotiations, 
training  and  disputes  between  management  and  workers.  FTUI's  pro- 
gram in  the  Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia  slowed  over  the  past  year, 
in  response  to  the  unfolding  political  crisis  that  culminated  in  the  di- 
vision of  Czechoslovakia.  However,  the  AFL-CIO  still  retains  close 

|   ties  with  trade  unionists  in  both  of  the  new  nations.  With  a  deterio- 

j  rating  economic  and  political  situation  in  Slovakia,  it  is  now  antici- 
pated that  the  Institute's  programs  with  Slovak  unions  will  grow. 

The  Democratic  League  of  Free  Trade  Unions  in  Hungary  has  grown 
from  a  fledgling  organization  to  a  trade  union  federation  270,000  strong. 

I  FTUI  provided  general  support  to  the  League  and  the  Hungarian  Work- 
ers Councils  for  the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  seminars  on  basic  trade 
union  issues,  organizing  campaigns,  and  infrastructure  support. 

FTUI  stationed  a  representative  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  1992,  to  serve 

I  democratic  unions  in  that  country  and  help  coordinate  programs  in  the 
Balkans.  Today,  there  are  FTUI  programs  with  the  Confederation  of 

|  Labor  —  Podkrepa  in  Bulgaria  and  with  democratic  unions  in  Romania, 
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former  Yugoslavia  and  Albania.  These  activities  include  basic  institution- 
building  and  democracy  promotion  programs,  skills  training,  labor  educa- 
tion and  economics.  FTUI's  activities  in  the  Balkans  also  include  programs 
designed  to  support  and  nurture  democratic  unions  in  Serbia  and  Kosova. 

In  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  independent  trade  unions 
have  been  among  the  most  consistent  and  best  organized  supporters  of 
democratic  reform.  Yet,  despite  their  role  as  defenders  of  worker  rights 
and  democratic  reform,  the  new  unions  have  found  it  difficult  to  over- 
come the  inherited  advantages  of  the  former  official  unions,  which  con- 
tinue to  control  extensive  property  assets,  huge  social  security  funds,  and 
the  distribution  of  many  workplace  benefits.  Despite  notable  successes  in 
forming  strong,  democratic  trade  unions  in  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Russia, 
Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan,  in  their  efforts  to  expand  membership  and  de- 
fend their  members,  the  new  unions  face  an  uphill  battle  with  en- 
trenched, conservative  political  forces. 

FTUI's  programs  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  have  emphasized  educa- 
tion, aimed  at  enhancing  basic  skills  in  union  organizing  and  improving 
national  and  enterprise-level  worker  participation  in  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic change.  Infrastructure  support,  such  as  office  and  communications 
equipment,  has  also  been  provided.  To  implement  these  assistance  pro- 
grams, field  offices  have  been  established  in  Warsaw  (also  serving  the 
Baltic  States  and  Belarus),  Moscow,  and  Kiev,  which  are  staffed  by  ex- 
perienced American  or  Polish  trade  unionists. 

In  Russia,  FTUI  has  sponsored  seminars  on  union  organizing  in  major 
industrial  centers.  It  has  also  supported  several  labor  media  projects,  includ- 
ing a  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  50,000  and  a  "worker  radio"  program- 
ming network  in  four  large  cities.  In  addition,  FTUI  helped  to  establish  a 
Russian  'Toundation  for  Labor  Research  and  Education,"  which  will  con- 
duct basic  economic  research  for  trade  unions,  provide  training  for  union  or- 
ganizers, and  facilitate  the  transfer  of  skills  and  knowledge  from  more 
experienced  trade  unions  in  Eastern  Europe,  such  as  Poland's  Solidamosc. 

In  Ukraine,  FTUI  has  also  conducted  educational  programs  on  trade 
union  topics  and  provided  infrastructure  support  to  a  number  of  independent 
unions.  Two  print  shops,  sent  to  Kiev  in  November  1991,  are  also  helping 
Ukraine's  democratic  unions  to  reach  current  members  and  recruit  new  ones. 

Other  unions  receiving  FTUI  assistance  have  included  the  Independent 
Trade  Union  Center  of  Kazakhstan,  the  Free  Trade  Union  of  Belarus, 
and  the  Lithuanian  Workers  Union,  as  well  as  sectoral  unions  represent- 
ing miners,  air  traffic  controllers,  pilots,  and  metal  workers.  In  the  Baltic 
States  and  Belarus,  FTUIAVarsaw  runs  a  training  program  utilizing  the 
skills  of  professional  union  educators  from  Poland's  Solidamosc. 
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Council  Recommendations 


Africa 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  dramatic  advance  of  democracy  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  but  notes  with  sadness  widespread  economic  disinte- 
gration. In  many  collapsed  dictatorships,  the  former  rulers  have  walked 
away  wealthy  while  workers  have  been  left  with  massive  under-employ- 
ment  and  ethnic  strife  in  urban  areas,  and  desperate  poverty  in  rural 
areas  where  80%  of  the  people  barely  exist  on  subsistence  farming. 

To  ease  this  situation,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  continents'  new  democra- 
cies to  strengthen  respect  for  worker  rights,  international  labor  standards  and 
social  legislation  guaranteeing:  (1)  the  right  of  free  association,  (2)  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  (3)  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any 
form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor,  (4)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  and  (5)  acceptable  conditions  of  work  including  reasonable 
hours  of  work  and  protection  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 

The  federation  also  urges  regional  African  trade  union  organizations 
and  their  affiliated  national  centers  to  exert  influence  on  governments 
and  employer  organizations  to  adopt  and  implement  such  internationally- 
recognized  labor  standards. 

To  African  labor  movements,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  its  support  for 
their  defense  of  worker  rights,  including  petitioning  for  the  enforcement 
of  U.S.  aid  and  trade  sanctions  against  countries  which  violate  those 
rights.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  dem- 
ocratic trade  unions  of  the  region  in  their  work  on  behalf  of  African 
workers,  including  the  provision,  through  its  affiliates,  of  U.S.  labor  ex- 
pertise in  conflict  resolution,  arbitration  and  mediation. 

South  Africa 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  recent  progress  toward  the  transformation 
of  South  Africa  from  a  single-race  dictatorship  to  a  multiracial  democ- 
racy. These  developments,  made  under  extreme  adversity,  did  little,  how- 
ever, to  lessen  the  nation's  alarmingly  high  level  of  violence  or  end  the 
exploitation  of  the  most  vulnerable  elements  of  society.  Given  the  fragil- 
ity of  the  proposed  interim  government,  we  remain  concerned. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  fortitude  of  South  Africa's  workers  has 
been  severely  tested.  Killings  and  carnage  —  political,  random,  retalia- 
tory, and  criminal  —  have  taken  a  toll,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in 
psychological  trauma.  The  violence  placing  South  Africa  on  the  brink  of 
chaos  must  stopped,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  a  new,  non-racial 
police  force  and  popular  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Though  elements,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  country,  stand  poised 
to  use  this  period  of  change  to  maximize  their  personal  gain,  the  interna- 
tional trade  union  movement  is  dedicated  to  protecting  the  human  and 
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worker  rights  of  South  Africans,  both  on  their  job  and  in  their  communi- 
ties. To  this  end,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  sanctions  until 
the  South  African  trade  union  and  anti-apartheid  movements  believe  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  negotiating  tool.  We  also  support  an  in- 
vestment code,  negotiated  by  South  Africans,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  workers  and  the  country,  as  a  whole. 

The  negotiations  toward  democracy,  still  under  way,  demand  our  vigi- 
lance and  support.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  to  monitor  closely  the  out- 
come of  next  year's  national  elections  to  guarantee  legitimacy.  Equally 
important,  the  AFL-CIO  will  use  its  resources,  energies,  and  influence  to 
ensure  that  the  resulting  government  has  the  appropriate  credibility  and 
credentials  to  protect  the  interests  and  livelihoods  of  all  South  Africans. 

Foremost,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  the  trade  union  and 
political  aspirations  of  the  workers  of  South  Africa.  In  this  regard,  we  re- 
iterate our  commitment  to  bilateral  relations  with  the  dominant  South  Af- 
rican trade  union  federations,  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade 
Unions  (COSATU)  and  the  National  Council  of  Trade  Unions  (NACTU), 
in  coordinating  trade  union  activity,  supporting  unity,  and  developing  dia- 
logue directed  toward  common  issues  and  concerns.  To  accomplish  these 
goals  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  utilize  bilateral  relations,  interna- 
tional fora,  and  affiliate-to-affiliate  relations  to  promote  the  bond  between 
South  African  and  American  workers. 

Asia 

The  rights  of  workers  are  under  attack  throughout  Asia.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  U.S.,  foreign  and  an  increasing  number  of  regional  and 
home-grown  corporations  have  flocked  to  Asia's  most  exploitative  labor 
environments  to  establish  export  operations. 

Two  years  ago,  it  was  the  common  contention  of  all  but  a  few  gov- 
ernments in  Asia  that  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  trade  union  rights 
was  simply  a  Western  attempt  to  assert  inappropriate  control  over  the  re- 
gion. Today,  these  governments  continue  to  promote  that  theory,  refining 
it  to  include  the  notion  that  universal  human  and  labor  rights  concepts 
are  unsuited  for  Asian  cultures.  The  international  business  community 
has  joined  their  chorus,  most  recently  criticizing  the  British  governor  of 
Hong  Kong  for  suggesting  even  limited  democratic  reforms  there. 

Despite  this  onslaught,  the  thirst  for  freedom  and  workplace  dignity  in 
Asia  remains  undiminished.  Workers,  despite  great  odds  and,  often,  great 
personal  risk,  continue  to  struggle  for  their  rights  in  the  workplace  and  in 
society  as  a  whole. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  these  individuals  and  their  I 
unions  in  the  nations  of  Asia  where  exploitation  of  men,  women  and 
children  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  national  and  international  com- 
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merce.  Much  more  must  be  done.  In  this  regard,  the  American  govern- 
ment must  draw  the  necessary  link  between  human  and  labor  rights  and 
market  forces.  Unless  criminal  and  abusive  worker  rights  practices  are 
restricted  their  perpetrators  will  continue  to  profit  and  labor  rights  and 
standards  will  plummet  to  the  lowest  common  dominator. 

In  conjunction  with  the  penalties  that  should  be  exacted  against  labor 
rights  abusers,  the  U.S.  government  should  favor  those  nations  in  Asia, 
such  as  Nepal  and  the  Philippines  that  are  moving  to  more  pluralist  soci- 
eties (eg.  allowing  union  participation  in  the  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country).  One  way  that  this  can  be  done  is  to 
encourage  that  U.S.  assistance  programs  and  multinational  lending  orga- 
nizations provide  support  to  governments  which  favor  democracy,  not  the 
dictators  who  pervade  the  region  from  Beijing  to  Burma. 

China 

The  people  of  China  are  among  the  most  repressed  in  Asia.  Yet  be- 
cause of  U.S  business  and  other  interests,  Americans  have  been  told  that 
we  cannot  press  our  concerns  about  the  violation  of  human  and  labor 
rights  in  the  People's  Republic.  Such  a  policy  is  not  only  short-sighted, 
but  morally  bankrupt.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  it  is  neither  in  the  U.S. 
economic  or  national  security  interest  to  further  tie  our  economy  to 
China's.  American  government  officials  have  a  moral  obligation  to  listen 
to  the  leaders  of  China's  underground  worker  movement,  and  to  heed 
their  call  to  link  trade  with  progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Israel  and  the  Middle  East 

The  Middle  East  peace  process  has  floundered  for  decades,  precisely 
i  because  Arab  dictators  have  not  yet  found  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
find  a  lasting  solution  to  over-40-year-old  problems,  and  thus  relinquish 
a  useful  means  to  distract  citizens  from  their  countries'  social,  economic 
and  political  ills.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  peace  in  the  region  will  be 
secure  until  democratization  in  the  Arab  world  increases. 

To  this  end,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  renewed  efforts  to  seek  out  and 
support  worker  organizations  in  the  region  who  share  its  fundamental 
concerns  about  human  and  labor  rights.  In  this  regard,  the  AFL-CIO  reit- 
erates its  strong  support  for  Histadrut,  the  democratic  labor  movement  of  the 
democratic  state  of  Israel,  and  applaud  its  continued  efforts  to  defend  the 
basic  rights  of  all  who  toil  in  Israel,  regardless  of  religion  or  nationality. 

Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
and  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

Recent  democratic  gains  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
!  Soviet  Union  remain  imperiled  by  the  uncertain  outcome  of  the  eco- 
|  nomic  transformations  now  contemplated  or  underway  in  the  region,  re- 
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suiting  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  apprehension.  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, with  unemployment  expected  to  reach  20  percent  by  the  end  of 
1993,  the  economic  crisis  is  fueling  the  rebirth  of  dormant  fascist  and 
nationalist  ideologies. 

Clearly,  the  future  of  democratic  and  economic  reform  depends  as 
much  on  developments  at  the  worksites  and  in  the  streets  as  on  the  par- 
liamentary level.  In  nearly  every  country  of  the  old  Soviet  bloc,  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  old  communist  labor  organizations  remain  havens  for 
anti-democratic  forces  trying  to  derail  or  exploit  the  reform  process,  either  to 
retain  the  power,  patronage  and  property  they  had  under  communism,  or  to 
transform  past  power  into  new  wealth  and  influence  under  capitalism. 

Throughout  the  region,  democratic  unions,  committed  to  serving  only 
the  interests  of  their  members,  fight  against  enormous  odds.  In  addition 
to  attempting  to  counter  the  machinations  of  entrenched  apparatchiks,  the 
democratic  unions  are  struggling  to  find  ways  to  mitigate  the  potentially 
catastrophic  impact  of  job  losses  caused  by  economic  restructuring.  They 
must  also  fight  ex-communist  elites  and  capitalist  exploiters  for  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  property  of  the  old  totalitarian  state,  and  to  ensure  that 
workers  have  a  voice  in  running  —  and  a  fair  chance  at  owning  a  piece 
of  —  the  shops  where  they  work. 

In  Russia,  despite  Yeltsin's  victory  in  the  April  25  referendum,  a  co- 
alition of  forces  comprised  of  ultranationalists,  old  official  union  leaders, 
managers  of  state  enterprises,  and  others  opposed  to  democratic  change, 
present  a  formidable  opposition. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  long-term  economic  support  and  develop- 
ment program  for  Russia  and  other  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  urges  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  other  international  lenders 
to  adopt  a  measured  approach  to  economic  development  throughout  the 
former  Soviet  bloc.  Such  an  approach  must  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  ordinary  people,  including  the  need  for  jobs  and  social  safety  nets 
when  they  are  lost.  For  example,  Western  loans  should  be  linked  to  spe- 
cific reforms  in  financial  accountability  and  responsibility,  especially  in 
the  area  of  social  security,  where  old  official  unions  may  still  wield 
enormous  power.  Without  foresight  and  planning  for  the  social  and  polit- 
ical consequences  of  rapid  change,  pushing  nations  into  economic 
"shock"  might  well  result  in  social  chaos  and  political  collapse. 

The  carnage  in  former  Yugoslavia  tragically  illustrates  the  need  for  a 
such  commitment  of  attention,  planning  and  resources.  The  genocidal  ag- 
gression of  the  Milosovic  and  Karadzic  regimes  could  well  have  been 
prevented,  given  early  and  decisive  Western  action  in  defense  of  peace 
and  democracy. 

For  its  part,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  its  programs  of  assis- 
tance to  the  free  labor  movements  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Baltic  states  and  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  will  make 
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every  effort  to  respond  to  requests  for  material  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  vibrant  trade  unions  that  are  emerging  to  give  workers  an  authen- 
tic voice.  This  commitment  flows  from  the  AFL-CIO's  firm  conviction 
that  only  strong,  democratic  trade  union  movements  will  be  able  to  en- 
sure that  social  justice  and  stable  democracies  take  hold  in  the  region, 
thus  lessening  the  risks  of  yet  another  Bosnia. 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  advances  toward  peace  and  democracy  in 
Central  America  during  the  past  two  years,  but  is  concerned  about  con- 
tinuing threats  to  this  process  stemming  from  widespread  corruption, 
non-functioning  judicial  systems,  economic  inequality,  militarism  and 
continuing  violations  of  fundamental  worker  rights.  We  therefore  advo- 
cate that  the  U.S.  government,  along  with  other  donors  to  the  region, 
condition  foreign  aid  and  trade  preferences  on  respect  for  human  and 
trade  union  rights. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  AFL-CIO  is  pleased  that  the  United  Nations  Truth 
Commission  Report  presented  an  objective  review  of  war  crimes  committed 
by  both  sides  during  that  country's  12-year  civil  war,  including  corrobora- 
tion of  our  own  investigation  into  the  1981  murders  of  AIFLD  representa- 
tives Mike  Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman  and  Salvadoran  labor  leader 
Rodolfo  Viera.  We  support  the  Truth  Commission's  recommendations  for 
thorough  judicial  reform,  including  the  replacement  of  all  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  government  to  withhold  all  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  until  these  recommendations  are  implemented,  and  we  urge 
that  U.S.  entrance  visas  be  permanently  denied  to  those  involved  in  carrying 
out  and  covering  up  the  Hammer-Pearlman- Viera  murders. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  Sandinista  use  of  the  military 
and  police  apparatus  it  still  commands,  to  gain  control  of  economic  as- 
sets and  repress  independent  trade  unions.  We  call  on  the  Nicaraguan 
government  to  assert  civilian  authority  over  these  institutions  and  afford 
all  workers  in  Nicaragua  their  fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  We  urge  the  U.S.  government  to  continue  to  condition  aid 
and  trade  benefits  on  respect  for  these  rights. 

In  Guatemala,  the  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  actions  of  the  people  in  re- 
jecting the  April  25  coup  attempt  by  President  Serrano,  and  supports  the 
efforts  of  trade  unions  and  civic  groups  to  institutionalize  democracy  in 
that  country.  However,  we  note  with  alarm  that  trade  unionists  are  still 
being  denied  their  fundamental  rights  and,  in  some  cases,  being  violently 
attacked.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  government  to  use  its  aid  and  trade  privi- 
leges to  strengthen  democratic  forces,  curb  the  undue  influence  of  the 
I  military  in  government,  and  institute  a  judicial  system  that  will  punish 
i   human  rights  violators. 
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Despite  the  passage  of  new  labor  legislation  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Costa  Rica,  Guatemala  and  Panama,  the  AFL-CIO  notes  with  con- 
cern that  in  these  countries  and  throughout  the  region,  workers  are  still 
being  denied  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  in  the 
maquiladora  sector.  In  these  so-called  free  zones,  unscrupulous  employers 
continue  to  fire  and  blacklist  union  members.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  Clinton  administration  to  strengthen  the  application  of 
worker  rights  standards  as  conditions  for  preferential  trade  access  to  the 
U.S.  market,  applying  such  standards  to  industries  and  individual  firms 
as  well  as  countries.  We  also  call  on  other  developed  nations  to  adopt 
similar  linkages  between  trade  and  labor  standards. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  applauds  Congressional  action  prohibiting 
the  use  of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  including  U.S.  contributions  to  international 
financial  institutions,  for  any  activity  that  violates  internationally  recog- 
nized worker  rights  or  encourages  the  export  of  U.S.  jobs. 

Haiti 

Haitian  trade  unionists  suffered  great  violence  and  brutality  under  the 
military  government.  Unions  reported  a  loss  of  40-50  percent  of  then- 
membership,  mostly  due  to  fear  of  reprisals  for  union  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  violent  military  repression,  the  labor  movement  also  had  to  con- 
tend with  employers,  the  majority  of  whom  flatly  refused  to  allow  unions 
to  operate  even  in  plants  which  had  a  union  prior  to  the  coup.  Thanks  to 
immoral  exemptions  to  the  Organization  of  American  States-imposed  em- 
bargo granted  by  the  Bush  administration,  some  of  these  employers  were 
American.  Under  the  embargo,  over  35  companies  with  more  than  100 
employees  are  continued  to  operate  in  free  trade  zones  near  Port-au- 
Prince,  accounting  for  a  large  part  of  the  over  $110  million  in  goods  ex- 
ported to  the  U.S.  from  Haiti  in  1992,  including  $10  million  under  the 
duty-free  GSP  program.  These  companies'  role  in  helping  to  rape  the  na- 
tion of  Haiti  and  exploit  its  workers  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  AFL-CIO  now  calls  on  the  U.S.  government  must  give  top  prior- 
ity to  enforcing  the  settlement  negotiated  to  enable  President  Aristide  to 
resume  his  rightful  place  as  the  democratically-elected  leader  of  his 
country.  To  ensure  the  stabilization  of  democracy,  we  also  urge  that  hu- 
manitarian aid  be  increased  and  international  observers  from  the  OAS 
and  UN  not  be  immediately  disbanded  once  the  immediate  crisis  has 
ended.  Furthermore,  we  urge  that  the  administration  work  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  a  stable 
civic  society,  and  free  trade  unions  in  particular. 

Cuba 

The  tyrannical  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  is  now  the  last  bastion  of 
Stalinism  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  While  the  dictator's  reluctance  to 
concede  power  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  the  people  of  Cuba 
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have  been  subjected  to  indignities  against  their  freedom  and  their  ability 
to  satisfy  their  most  basic  economic  needs,  including  access  to  food, 
transportation  and  shelter. 

In  the  face  of  this  oppression,  Cuban  workers  have  organized  a  peace- 
ful, democratic  opposition  labor  movement,  the  National  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Unions  (CONSI).  Approximately  47  unions  with  some  1,000 
members,  brave  enough  to  risk  official  reprisal  for  their  open  member- 
ship, are  affiliated  with  CONSI.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  another 
thousand  workers  have  quietly  expressed  their  support. 

Rafael  Gutierrez,  one  of  CONSI' s  founders,  faces  a  probable  30-year 
sentence.  Another  founder,  Juan  Guarino,  has  been  sent  to  a  Soviet-style 
psychiatric  hospital  for  electric-shock  treatment.  A  third  founder,  Lazaro 
Corp,  was  arrested  in  mid-May  1993.  Still  the  movement  grows. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  Labor  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  call  on  all 
free  unions  and  democratic  governments  of  the  world  to  condemn  this 
repressive  regime,  and  to  insist  that  aid  or  trade  sent  to  Cuba  be  pre-condi- 
tioned on  the  ability  of  the  Cuban  people  to  exercise  freedom  of  association, 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  and  the  right  to  strike. 

Solidarista  Associations 

The  employers  of  Central  America  continue  to  foment  the  develop- 
ment of  Solidarista  Associations  in  a  clear  attempt  to  replace  free  trade 
unions  and  to  circumvent  the  desire  of  workers  to  have  their  views  prop- 
erly represented.  Solidarismo  is,  for  employers,  simply  a  means  to  con- 
trol workers  and  avoid  collective  contracts,  wage  negotiations  and 
grievance  procedures.  The  AFL-CIO  rejects  any  attempt  to  recognize 
Solidarista  Associations  as  representatives  of  labor,  and  urges  the  Congress 
to  ensure  that  taxpayer  funds  are  not  used  to  foster  the  Solidarista  concept. 

Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  AFL-CIO  salutes  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  which  will 
celebrate  its  centennial  in  1994,  and  notes  with  pleasure  the  ICTU  deci- 
sion to  affiliate  with  the  ICFTU.  The  ICTU,  an  all-Ireland  trade  union 
center,  and  especially  its  Northern  Ireland  Committee,  has  challenged  the 
pressures  of  partition  and  religious  sectarianism  and  has  led  successful 
struggles  for  fair  employment  and  against  sectarian  intimidation  in  the 
workplaces  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Unfortunately,  the  fundamental  political  and  economic  situation  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  not  improved  during  the  past  two  years.  A  lack  of 
progress  in  the  Anglo-Irish  talks,  high  unemployment,  job  discrimination 
and  political  repression  are  fueling  paramilitary  activity. 

President  Clinton's  campaign  pledge  to  appoint  a  special  peace  envoy 
for  Northern  Ireland  stirred  considerable  interest  in  England  and  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  among  both  the  loyalist  and  nationalist 
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communities  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Irish  government  has  suggested  it 
is  reviewing  this  option  for  propelling  further  progress  in  the  negotiations 
to  resolve  the  question  of  the  future  government  of  the  six  counties.  The 
AFL-CIO  believes  that  such  an  envoy  could  play  a  constructive  role  in 
advancing  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  believe  that  the  McBride  Principles  and 
fair  employment  guidelines  for  American  companies  in  Northern  Ireland 
have  promoted  equal  opportunity  and  the  observance  of  basic  worker 
rights,  and  have  strengthened  the  hand  of  all  those  in  Northern  Ireland 
who  want  to  see  the  1989  Fair  Employment  Act  work  effectively.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  closely  consult  with  the  ICTU  on  the  fair  em- 
ployment issues  and  others  that  affect  Ireland  and  ICTU  members  in 
both  parts  of  the  island  of  Ireland. 

International  Labor  Rights 

A  linkage  between  worker  rights  and  market  access  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  AFL-CIO' s  major  objectives.  The  labor  rights  criteria  con- 
tained in  the  GSP  and  OPIC  must  be  strengthened  and  expanded,  to  en- 
sure more  consistent  enforcement  and  universal  coverage. 

In  pressing  for  adherence  to  such  standards  in  all  U.S.  trade  laws,  includ- 
ing any  proposed  version  of  NAFTA,  the  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  critical 
importance  of  their  adoption  in  the  multilateral  GATT.  The  aim  of  this  pol- 
icy is  not  to  halt  international  trade,  but  to  ensure  that  trade  be  conducted 
equitably  in  a  framework  where  workers,  here  and  abroad,  and  not  just  ruth- 
less corporations  and  repressive  governments  have  a  chance  to  benefit 

Whatever  the  level  of  a  country's  development,  there  must  be  room  for 
the  rights  of  free  association  and  collective  bargaining  and  for  such  life-sus- 
taining standards  as  a  minimum  wage  policy,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  forced 
labor,  health  and  safety  protections,  and  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
child  labor.  In  the  past  year,  alone,  the  absence  of  such  enforceable  interna- 
tional standards  contributed  to  a  deepening  recession  in  developed  countries, 
with  record  levels  of  unemployment  not  seen  in  40  years,  and  in  Thailand, 
the  most  tragic  workplace  fire  in  history,  surpassing  the  record  number  of 
deaths  set  by  New  York's  Triangle  Shirtwaist  factory  fire  80  years  ago. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  Clinton  administration  to 
use  its  votes  on  the  governing  bodies  of  multinational  and  regional  lend- 
ing institutions,  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  IMF,  to  push  for  the  adop- 
tion of  worker  rights  standards  to  be  used  as  guidelines  in  decisions 
about  the  provision  of  loans.  These  institutions'  structural  adjustment 
programs  must  be  amended  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  business  climates 
are  friendly,  not  just  for  investors,  but  for  average  citizens  as  well. 
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Sect/on  14 


Labor  and  the  Law 


Much  of  the  recent  commentary  on  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  the  Court  has  become  more  moderate  because  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  a  group  of  "centrist"  justices,  including  Justices 
O'Connor,  Kennedy,  and  Souter  and  the  resulting  decline  of  the  Court's 
right-wing  —  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  and  Justices  Scalia  and  Thomas. 
A  review  of  the  Court's  labor  cases  over  the  last  two  years  puts  this 
positive  commentary  in  perspective.  While  the  general  numbers  reflect 
that  union  and  employee  interests  prevailed  in  approximately  half  the 
cases  (and  lost  in  the  other  half),  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
cases  shows: 

•  The  victories  often  were  in  cases  where  union  and  employee  inter- 
ests were  intertwined  with  substantial  non-labor  interests. 

•  The  victories  just  as  often  took  the  form  of  refusals  to  overturn 
long-standing  doctrines  (and  not  the  form  of  creating  new  law  favor- 
able to  unions  and  employees. 

•  The  losses  tended  to  be  in  the  cases  of  the  greatest  practical  and/or 
doctrinal  importance. 

Thus,  the  much  talked  about  "center"  of  the  Court  must  be  understood 
as  a  profoundly  conservative  "center."  And  the  labor  movement's  rela- 
tively even  won  -  loss  record  must  be  understood  as  reflecting  a  mix  of 
equivocal  victories  and  unequivocal  defeats. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  generated  two  important 
cases  over  the  past  two  years.  The  union  position  prevailed  in  one  and 
lost  in  the  other.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  read  these  outcomes 
as  reflecting  a  "balanced"  or  "even-handed"  approach  to  union  interests. 
The  case  in  which  the  union  position  prevailed  —  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  v.  Associated  Builders  —  was  one  in  which  the 
union  position  was  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  interested  state  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Court's  decision  in  the  case  reflected  far 
more  solicitude  for  this  non-labor  interest  than  for  any  union  interest.  In 
contrast,  the  case  in  which  the  union  position  lost  —  Lechmere,  Inc.  v. 
NLRB  —  directly  and  unambiguously  pitted  the  rights  and  interests  of 
unions  and  workers  against  the  conflicting  rights  and  interests  of  man- 
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agement;  in  this  context,  the  Court  without  hesitation  subordinated  union 
rights  to  management  property  rights. 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council  case  grew  out  of  a  de- 
cision by  a  state  agency  (the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority) 
to  build  a  major  public  works  project  (the  Boston  Harbor  project)  pursu- 
ant to  a  master  labor  agreement  that  had  been  negotiated  with  the  area 
construction  unions.  This  agreement  guaranteed  the  state  agency  stability 
in  labor  relations  and  labor  costs,  and  access  to  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  craftspersons.  The  agreement,  in  turn,  guaranteed  all  workers  on  the 
project  that  they  would  enjoy  union  wages,  union  working  conditions,  and 
union  representation.  As  the  owner  of  the  project,  the  state  agency  required 
all  contractors  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  master  agreement. 

An  organization  of  non-union  contractors  challenged  this  state  bidding 
requirement,  arguing  that  the  NLRA  grants  each  contractor  the  "right"  to 
determine  its  own  labor  relations  policies,  free  of  pro-union  pressures 
from  state  or  local  governments.  In  rejecting  this  challenge,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  this  sort  of  project  labor  agreement  is  frequently  used 
by  private  developers  of  property  and,  as  such,  is  specifically  endorsed 
by  the  NLRA.  The  Court  then  rested  on  the  proposition  that  a  state,  al- 
though it  may  not  "regulate"  private  labor  relations,  has  greater  leeway 
when  it  is  acting  in  the  marketplace  as  an  owner  of  property,  and,  in  that 
capacity,  influences  private  labor  relations  in  the  same  way  a  private 
owner  is  privileged  to  do.  The  Court  emphasized  that  this  kind  of  state 
conduct  is  different  from  state  "regulation"  of  the  private  sector,  since 
this  state  participation  in  the  marketplace  cannot  be  termed  an  "interfer- 
ence" with  the  "free  play  of  economic  forces"  that  would  normally  oper- 
ate under  the  NLRA,  but  rather  is  an  integral  part  of  those  market  forces. 

By  any  standard,  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  case  was  a 
major  practical  victory  for  unions.  But  that  victory  was  a  by-product  of 
the  Court's  concern  that  state  and  local  governments  be  able  to  order 
their  own  economic  interests  as  they  see  fit,  rather  than  any  concern  with 
the  viability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  construction  industry. 

In  contrast,  the  Lechmere  case  directly  and  seriously  cuts  back  union 
rights  in  the  vitally  important  context  of  union  organizing  activities.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  struck  down  an  NLRB  decision  finding  it  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  bar  non-employee  union  organiz- 
ers from  peacefully  handbilling  in  the  employer's  shopping  center  park- 
ing lot,  an  area  which  the  employer  had  left  open  for  access  by  the 
general  public.  In  rejecting  the  NLRB's  decision,  the  Lechmere  opinion 
—  by  Justice  Clarence  Thomas,  in  his  first  majority  opinion  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  —  showed  a  deep  hostility  to  union  organizing  ac- 
tivity and  an  overriding  commitment  to  the  "right"  of  employers  to 
control  individuals  on  employer  property. 
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The  NLRB  had,  over  many  years,  developed  a  balancing  test  that 
"accommodated"  the  NLRA's  right  to  engage  in  union  organizing  and 
the  property  rights  of  employers.  Under  this  test,  the  Board  focused  on 
whether  there  were  effective  alternative  means  for  a  union  organizer  to 
communicate  with  a  group  of  employees,  on  whether  the  employer's 
property  had  been  opened  to  the  general  public,  and  on  whether  the 
organizers'  intended  use  of  the  property  in  any  way  conflicted  with  the 
normal  use  to  which  the  employer  had  put  the  property.  And,  under  this 
test,  the  NLRB  normally  granted  access  only  when  there  was  no  practi- 
cal alternative  means  of  communicating  with  the  employees,  when  the 
property  in  question  had  been  opened  to  the  public  in  general,  and  when 
the  organizer's  activities  were  peaceful  and  nondisruptive. 

Despite  this,  the  Court  rejected  the  Board's  "accommodation"  ap- 
proach entirely.  In  its  place,  the  Court  determined  that,  if  any  alternative 
access  to  employees  is  theoretically  possible  away  from  the  employer's 
property,  and  if  the  employer  has  not  permitted  other  groups  to  perform 
the  same  activity  on  employer  property  (e.g.,  handbilling),  then  an  em- 
ployer has  an  absolute  right  to  ban  non-employee  union  organizers  from 
access  to  the  employer's  property,  regardless  of  how  open  the  property 
otherwise  is  to  the  general  public. 

Applying  this  approach,  the  Court  decided  that  the  union  could  have 
"communicated"  with  shopping  center  employees  by  picketing  on  a 
grassy  strip  across  a  major  highway,  taking  out  newspaper  ads  in  local 
papers  —  which  of  course  are  priced  at  the  cost  of  reaching  the  general 
public  not  the  minuscule  portion  of  the  public  working  for  the  employer 
—  or  obtaining  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  license  plate  holders  who  parked  in  the  parking  lot. 
The  union  was  relegated  to  these  expensive,  time-consuming  and  uncer- 
tain alternatives  even  though  there  was  no  showing  that  allowing  access 
would  impose  any  costs  or  burdens  on  the  employer.  Plainly  then, 
Lechmere  makes  union  organizing  far  more  difficult,  and  is  intended  to 
have  just  that  adverse  effect. 

Pensions  and  Benefits 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  six  cases  dealing 
with  employee  pensions  and  benefits,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  other 
area  of  labor  law.  This  reflects  both  the  growing  importance  of  litigation 
under  the  Employees  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA), 
and  the  growing  disarray  in  the  lower  court  ERISA  law. 

The  Court's  response,  once  again,  mixes  the  positive  and  the  negative. 
On  the  one  hand,  too  many  of  the  decisions  work  to  the  detriment  of 
workers'  interests  by  focusing  on  establishing  simple  and  clear  answers 
to  complex  questions  rather  than  on  answers  that  protect  those  that  the 
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statute  was  designed  to  protect.  In  particular,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  Court  has  gone  extremely  far  in  insisting  that  ERISA  provides  the 
exclusive  remedy  for  workers  and  beneficiaries  (so  that  workers  and  ben- 
eficiaries may  neither  take  advantage  of  traditional  state  court  litigation 
rights  nor  obtain  added  protections  through  state  legislation),  and  in  re- 
stricting the  ERISA  rights  of  workers  and  beneficiaries,  leaving  them 
without  adequate  protections.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the 
ERISA  decisions  do  strengthen  particular  aspects  of  the  pension  system. 

No  case  illustrates  the  negative  aspect  of  the  Court's  work  more 
clearly  than  District  of  Columbia  v.  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
There  the  Court  —  in  a  case  involving  a  District  of  Columbia  law  that 
required  employers  to  provide  health  insurance  coverage  to  certain  in- 
jured employees  —  held  that  ERISA  preempts  virtually  all  state  laws 
"relating  to"  employee  benefit  plans.  The  employers  had  argued  that, 
because  employee  health  insurance  plans  are  exclusively  regulated  by 
ERISA,  the  District  of  Columbia  law  is  preempted  by  ERISA  —  and 
thus  invalid  —  simply  because  the  statute  mentioned  health  insurance 
plans.  The  Court  agreed  with  this  argument,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  statute  principally  "related  to"  other  matters  —  such  as  the  substance 
of  the  benefits  an  injured  worker  receives  —  which  ERISA  does  not 
cover.  And  the  Court  also  ignored  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  state  stat- 
utes and  state  common  law  causes  of  action  —  e.g.,  state  tax  statutes, 
state  tort  and  contract  law,  etc.  —  "mention"  employee  benefit  plans  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  take  the  plans  into  account  for  simple  calculation 
purposes.  By  adopting  the  broad  rule  of  preemption  urged  by  employers 
in  the  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade  case,  the  Court  went  far  to- 
ward stripping  the  individual  states  of  the  authority  to  pass  laws  benefi- 
cial to  employees,  simply  to  give  effect  to  a  simplistic  verbal  formula  for 
determining  the  complex  question  of  Congress'  intent  regarding  ERISA 
preemption. 

In  a  similar  result,  Mertens  v.  Hewitt  Associates  broadly  limits  the 
remedies  available  to  beneficiaries  in  the  increasingly  common  situation 
of  underfunded  pension  plans.  Specifically,  the  Court  decided  that  an 
employer's  accountants  —  and  other  so-called  "nonfiduciaries"  —  cannot 
be  sued  for  damages  if  they  are  responsible  for  an  underfunded  plan  and, 
in  that  capacity,  participate  in  ERISA  violations  by  fiduciaries.  More- 
over, the  Court  cast  great  doubt  upon  whether  beneficiaries  even  have 
the  right  to  sue  fiduciaries  for  traditional  monetary  damages.  In  one  sav- 
ing grace,  the  Court  did  make  clear  that  beneficiaries  can  sue  fiduciaries 
who  violate  ERISA  for  restoration  to  the  plan  of  any  losses  the  plan  suf- 
fered because  of  the  ERISA  violations. 

Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Company  v.  Darden  raised  a  fundamen- 
tal question  of  ERISA  law:  the  definition  of  "employee."  In  Darden,  the 
Court  decided  that  an  insurance  salesman  could  not  sue  his  company 
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under  ERISA  for  improperly  terminating  pension  payments  unless  he  met 
the  "common-law"  definition  of  employee.  Under  this  definition,  many 
persons  who  are  for  all  practical  purposes  "employees"  can  be  classified 
by  their  "employers"  as  "contractors"  rather  than  "employees"  for  pur- 
poses of  coverage  under  ERISA.  Thus,  Darden  creates  a  situation  in 
which  many  of  those  who  most  need  ERISA's  protections  can  be  denied 
protection.  Moreover,  the  Court  made  clear  that  this  will  be  the  approach 
that  the  Court  will  follow  with  respect  to  all  federal  labor  laws  unless 
Congress  clearly  expresses  a  contrary  desire.  As  a  result,  unless  Con- 
gress is  explicit  in  its  intent  to  depart  from  the  common  law,  employers 
will  continue  the  growing  practice  of  structuring  their  workforces  as 
"contractors"  to  avoid  labor  protective  statutes. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  decision  in  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  v.  Keystone  Consolidated  Industries,  Inc.,  enforced  a  statutory 
provision  that  discourages  employers  from  funding  pension  plans  through 
a  transfer  of  property  into  a  trust  fund  which  serves  as  as  a  credit  (in  the 
value  of  the  property)  toward  the  minimum  amount  the  employer  must 
contribute.  This  method  of  funding  a  pension  plan  poses  obvious  risks 
to  future  pensioners;  for  example,  the  property  may  be  overvalued  at  the 
outset  or  the  fund  may  later  have  difficulty  selling  it.  To  discourage 
companies  from  funding  plans  in  this  way,  Congress  passed  —  and  the 
Court  applied  —  a  tax  law  which  subjects  such  property  transfers  to  ex- 
tremely high  excise  taxes. 

In  1990,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the  underfunding  of  multi- 
employer pension  plans:  the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  (MPPAA).  The  MPPAA  requires  any  employer  who  withdraws 
from  a  multiemployer  association  to  make  substantial  payments  to  the 
pension  fund  to  cover  that  employer's  share  of  the  benefits  which  even- 
tually will  be  paid  on  vested  pensions.  Since  its  passage,  the  MPPAA, 
although  an  important  tool  in  maintaining  the  viability  of  multiemployer 
pension  funds,  has  been  repeatedly  subject  to  employer  arguments  that  it 
is  unconstitutional.  In  Concrete  Pipe  and  Products  of  California,  Inc.  v. 
Construction  Laborers  Pension  Trust,  the  Court  upheld,  against  the  latest 
employer's  challenge,  the  constitutionality  of  the  MPPAA  and  its  method 
for  assessing  a  withdrawing  employer's  liability  to  the  pension  fund. 
The  Concrete  Pipe  and  Products  case,  which  marks  the  third  time  the 
Court  has  upheld  the  MPPAA,  was  thus  a  welcome  decision  which 
should  make  clear  that  the  validity  of  this  important  law  is  no  longer 
subject  to  doubt. 

In  another  positive  decision,  Local  144  Nursing  Home  Pension  Fund 
v.  Demisay,  the  Court  rejected  a  legal  theory  under  which  federal  judges 
had  sought  a  greater  degree  of  control  in  the  management  of  benefit 
plans  jointly  administered  by  unions  and  employers.  A  number  of  lower 
courts  had  taken  the  position  that  §302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  empowers 
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federal  judges  to  craft  a  common  law  for  the  proper  management  of 
jointly  administered  trust  funds,  so  that  such  funds  would  be  governed 
both  by  ERISA  and  by  this  judge-made  common  law,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  employer  administered  funds  would  only  be  governed  by 
ERISA.  In  Demisay,  the  Court  rejected  this  theory,  explaining  that  §302 
only  specifies  the  permissible  structure  of  jointly  administered  funds  and 
the  permissible  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  established.  The 
standards  of  administration  for  jointly  administered  funds,  as  for  other 
funds,  are  exclusively  those  set  forth  in  ERISA. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

In  the  one  important  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  ("OSHA") 
case  in  the  last  two  terms,  Gade  v.  Illinois  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Court  followed  an  approach  to  the  issue  of  OSHA  preemp- 
tion of  state  safety  and  health  protections  similar  to  its  approach  to  the 
issue  of  ERISA  preemption  of  state  employee  benefits  protections.  Gade 
holds  that  OSHA  preempts  many  broad  state  protective  laws  to  the  ex- 
tent the  state  law  protects  employee  safety  and  health,  just  as  Greater 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  holds  that  ERISA  preempts  many  broad  state 
protective  laws  to  the  extent  the  state  law  protects  employee  benefits. 

The  specific  ruling  in  Gade  is  that  states  may  not  enact  occupational 
licensing  or  other  laws  designed  in  large  part  to  protect  the  public  at 
large  if  the  law  also  substantially  serves  to  protect  employees  and  if 
there  is  a  federal  OSHA  standard  addressing  the  danger  in  question.  The 
Gade  opinion,  moreover,  hedges  its  holding  in  a  way  that  should  lead  to 
the  decision  being  narrowly  interpreted.  Even  so,  it  would  do  real  harm. 
But  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  Gade  will  be  broadly  interpreted  to 
invalidate  many  important  state  statutes  that  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  both  the  public  and  employees,  e.g.,  building  codes  that  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  workplaces.  No  matter  how  Gade  is  interpreted,  the 
opinion  is  one  more  example  of  the  Rehnquist  Court's  tendency  to  use 
federal  law  to  limit  the  ability  of  states  to  enact  employee-protective  reg- 
ulations while,  in  other  areas,  defending  the  "right"  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  govern  their  own  affairs  free  of  federal  restrictions. 

Public  Employees 

The  conservative  position  is  that  state  and  local  governments  should 
be  free  of  federal  regulation  in  the  area  of  public  employment,  even  in 
areas  where  federal  regulation  sets  protective  standards  for  employment 
in  general.  Two  cases  in  the  last  two  years  have  tested  this  position. 

In  Moreau  v.  Klavenhagen  (1992),  the  Court  interpreted  for  the  first 
time  the  1985  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  spec- 
ify how  federal  wage  and  hour  regulations  apply  to  state  and  local  gov- 
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ernment  employment.  In  particular,  the  case  involved  a  provision  in 
which  Congress  had  allowed  state  and  local  governments,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, to  use  compensatory  time  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay,  an  option 
not  allowed  to  private  employers.  Congress,  however,  had  specified  that 
whenever  government  employees  had  chosen  a  representative,  the  gov- 
ernment employer  could  only  exercise  this  option  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  representative. 

Interpreting  the  rights  of  state  and  local  employers  very  broadly,  the 
Moreau  Court  held  that  a  state  that  prohibits  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween the  employer  and  its  employees'  representative  could  unilaterally 
impose  a  compensatory  time  arrangement  on  its  employees.  The  Court 
took  the  view  that  public  employees  in  such  a  state  do  not  have  any  rep- 
resentative for  purposes  of  the  federal  provisions,  even  if  they  have  des- 
ignated a  representative.  Thus,  the  Court  severely  limited  the  protections 
offered  by  a  federal  statute  to  state  and  local  public  employees  by  inter- 
preting that  statute  as  favorably  as  possible  for  the  public  employers. 

In  Hilton  v.  South  Carolina  Public  Railways  Commission,  the  Court 
rejected  an  effort  by  a  state  government  to  remove  the  employees  of  a 
state-operated  railroad  from  the  protections  of  the  Federal  Employers  Li- 
ability Act  (FELA),  which  guarantees  railroad  workers  a  cause  of  action 
against  their  employers  for  workplace  injuries.  Twenty  years  earlier  the 
Court  had  unequivocally  held  that  the  FELA  governs  both  the  employees 
of  private  railroads  and  of  state-owned  railroads.  Nevertheless,  a  state- 
owned  railroad  sought  to  overturn  this  precedent  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent Court's  recent  decisions,  which  hold  that  only  federal  statutes  that 
are  explicit  in  their  reference  to  state  employees  to  cover  such  employ- 
ees. Although  the  Court  refused  to  overturn  its  earlier  precedent,  it 
reached  this  result  solely  on  the  basis  of  stare  decisis  and  solely  on  a 
narrow  reading  of  its  precedents.  Hilton  thus  indicates  that  the  Court  is 
unlikely  today  to  find  that,  outside  the  railroad  context,  a  similar  federal 
statute  would  cover  state  employees. 

The  Court  also  decided  one  public  employee  case  involving  the  fed- 
eral constitutional  rights  of  state  and  local  employees.  Collins  v.  Harker 
Heights  (1991)  holds  that  a  public  employer  does  not  violate  an 
employee's  constitutional  rights  when  it  fails  to  provide  minimal  levels 
of  'safety  in  the  workplace.  Even  when  this  failure  leads  to  an 
employee's  death,  as  it  did  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  a  public  em- 
ployer is  only  liable  under  state  workers  compensation  law,  or,  when  ap- 
plicable, state  tort  law,  not  federal  constitutional  law. 

The  First  Amendment 

In  two  cases  concerning  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  individuals  to 
engage  in  free  speech  activities  on  public  property,  the  Court  upheld  the 
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free  speech  rights  of  the  demonstrators  and  handbillers.  Although  neither 
of  these  cases  grew  out  of  a  labor  dispute,  the  free  expression  rights  at 
issue  are  of  great  interest  in  light  of  the  need  of  unions  to  publicize  their 
positions. 

The  deep  divisions  in  the  Court  were  apparent  in  International  Society- 
far  Krishna  Consciousness  v.  Lee,  which  overturned  a  ban  on  the  distri- 
bution of  literature  in  the  public  areas  of  an  airport.  Justices  Blackmun, 
Stevens,  O'Connor,  Kennedy,  and  Souter  voted  to  overturn  the  ban,  al- 
though they  could  not  agree  on  a  common  rationale.  The  other  four  jus- 
tices endorsed  the  ban,  supporting  an  analysis  of  free  speech  rights  that 
would  allow  broad  prohibitions  on  literature  distributions  in  almost  all 
public  places  other  than  "traditional"  streets  and  parks. 

In  another  closely  divided  case,  Forsyth  County,  Georgia,  v.  National- 
ist Movement,  the  Court  struck  down  a  local  government's  parade  licens- 
ing system  that  varied  parade  permit  fees  according  to,  among  other 
things,  the  anticipated  cost  of  police  services.  Under  such  a  system, 
more  controversial  groups  could  have  to  pay  substantially  higher  fees, 
since  the  opposition  they  generate  might  require  added  police  services. 
The  Court  held  that  while  local  governments  may  impose  a  permit  re- 
quirement on  those  wishing  to  hold  a  march  or  rally,  they  may  not  invest 
local  officials  with  broad  discretion  or  set  a  substantial  permit  fee. 

Internal  Union  Affairs 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  one  case  in  the  area  of  internal  union  af- 
fairs, Woodell  v.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  There 
the  Court  concluded  that  a  union  member  has  the  right  to  sue  his  local 
union  in  federal  district  court,  under  federal  law.  if  the  member  is  claim- 
ing rights  under  his  international  union's  constitution.  The  Court  left 
open  the  question  of  whether  suit  on  a  local  union  constitution  alone  can 
be  brought  in  federal  court. 

Employment  Discrimination 

While  the  results  in  the  area  of  employment  discrimination  were  once 
again  mixed,  the  most  important  decision,  St.  Mary's  Honor  Center  v. 
Hicks,  was  a  clear  defeat  for  civil  rights  plaintiffs. 

In  a  5-4  decision,  St.  Mary's  Honor  Center  rolled  back  two  decades 
of  settled  precedent  in  the  evaluation  of  job  discrimination  claims  under 
Title  VTJ  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  20  years  the  rule  has 
been  that  a  Title  VII  plaintiff  had  to  make  a  prima  facie  showing  of  dis- 
crimination (a  showing,  e.g.,  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  member  of  a  pro- 
tected group,  was  qualified  for  and  applied  for  a  vacant  job,  did  not  get 
the  job,  and  that  the  job  was  given  to  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
protected  group);  and,  in  response,  the  employer  had  to  explain  its  non- 
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discriminatory  reasons  for  treating  the  plaintiff  the  way  it  did.  If  the  em- 
ployer offered  a  legitimate  explanation  that  was  not  disbelieved,  the  em- 
ployer won  the  case;  if  the  employer  offered  no  legitimate  explanation, 
or  its  explanation  was  disbelieved,  the  plaintiff  won  the  case.  Hicks 
abandons  this  approach  by  holding  that  as  long  as  an  employer  produces 
some  explanation,  even  if  it  is  disbelieved,  the  burden  remains  with  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  adverse  employer  action  was  based  on  a  discrimi- 
natory intent  This  decision  greatly  increases  the  burden  on  Title  VII  plain- 
tiffs, since  it  is  rare  to  have  any  direct  evidence  of  discrimination. 

In  Hazen  Paper  Company  v.  Biggins  (1993),  the  Court  held  that, 
while  an  employee  who  was  fired  to  prevent  his  pension  benefits  from 
vesting  may  recover  under  ERISA,  the  employee  may  only  recover  under 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  ("ADEA")  if  he  can  prove 
that  his  age,  rather  than  his  seniority  or  pension  status,  motivated  the  dis- 
criminatory action.  The  Court  also  held  that  a  plaintiff  may  win  liqui- 
dated damages  under  the  ADEA  where  the  violation  was  "willful," 
without  showing  that  the  violation  was  "outrageous"  or  that  age  was  the 
predominant  motivating  factor. 

Two  cases  decided  by  the  Court  involved  discrimination  claims  that, 
although  outside  the  area  of  employment  discrimination,  may  neverthe- 
less prove  significant  in  many  areas  of  anti-discrimination  law,  including 
employment  discrimination. 

In  Franklin  v.  Gwinnett  County  Public  Schools  (1992),  the  Court  held 
that  plaintiffs  suing  under  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
i   1972  may  obtain  money  damages  as  a  remedy  for  discrimination,  includ- 
;   ing  sexual  harassment.  Although  the  case  involved  a  high  school  student 
«  who  had  proved  sexual  harassment  by  a  teacher,  Title  IX  prohibits  all 
race-based  and  gender-based  discrimination  by  education  institutions  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance,  whether  against  employees  or  against  students. 
Finally,  in  Northeastern  Florida  Contractors  v.  Jacksonville  (1993), 
:  the  Court  —  in  the  context  of  a  "reverse  discrimination"  suit  —  made  it 
I  easier  for  plaintiffs  to  challenge  allegedly  discriminatory  governmental 
programs.  The  case  involved  a  challenge  by  an  association  of  predomi- 
nantly made  up  of  white  contractors  to  a  city's  minority  business  enter- 
1  prise  ("MBE")  set-aside  program  for  awarding  city  contracts.  The 
association's  suit  had  been  dismissed  for  lack  of  "standing"  —  a  legal 
doctrine  that  requires  that  a  plaintiff  have  a  sufficiently  concrete  interest 
in  the  legal  controversy  raised  by  his/her  suit  —  because  none  of  the 
contractors  could  show  that  they  would  have  received  a  contract  but  for 
the  MBE  set-asides.  The  Supreme  Court  reinstated  the  suit  on  the  basis 
l  j  that  the  association  had  a  sufficiently  concrete  interest  in  being  fairly 
(  judged  in  the  contract  competition,  even  if  the  contractors  could  not 
show  that,  so  judged,  they  would  have  been  selected.  Although  this  case 
involved  a  "reverse  discrimination"  claim  by  a  group  of  contractors,  the 
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doctrine  of  "standing"  has  often  been  used  to  dismiss  suits  by  unions, 
minority  groups,  and  many  others  asserting  claims  of  discrimination.  Thus, 
this  decision  may  mean  easier  access  to  the  courts  for  all  plaintiffs. 

Immigration 

McNary  v.  Haitian  Refugee  Center,  Inc.  and  Reno  v.  Catholic  Social 
Services  presented  two  important  issues  relating  to  the  1986  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act,  which  provided  amnesty  and  work  authoriza- 
tion to  millions  of  undocumented  aliens  who  had  been  unlawfully  present 
in  the  United  States  since  1982. 

To  avoid  clogging  the  federal  courts  with  the  claims  of  disappointed 
amnesty  claimants,  Congress  included  in  the  1986  Act  a  special  adminis- 
trative review  provision  that  funneled  all  individual  challenges  into  a  new 
administrative  body,  and  allowed  judicial  review  of  amnesty  denials  only 
for  aliens  who  exhausted  their  administrative  appeal  rights  and  were  later 
found  deportable  by  the  INS. 

In  McNary,  the  Court  held  that  challenges  to  the  INS's  procedures  for 
adjudicating  amnesty  claims  —  i.e.,  denial  of  interpreters,  lack  of  written 
decisions,  etc.  —  could  be  brought  in  federal  court,  despite  the  fact  that 
individual  amnesty  claims  had  to  be  brought  to  the  administrative  body. 
The  AFL-CIO  and  various  civil  rights  groups  had  argued  that  this  result 
was  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  amnesty  system  would  operate  under 
fair  procedures. 

In  Catholic  Social  Services,  the  Court  examined  the  issue  of  whether 
substantive  challenges  to  the  INS's  amnesty  guidelines  could  be  brought 
in  federal  court,  and  then  refused  to  decide  it  squarely.  Rather,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  case  before  it  may  not  have  been  "ripe."  In  a  confusing 
and  disturbing  decision,  the  Court  held  that  the  federal  courts  could  not 
hear  such  statutory  or  constitutional  challenges  to  the  amnesty  program 
brought  by  aliens  who  did  not  themselves  fde  amnesty  applications,  even 
though  the  aliens  failed  to  apply  only  because  they  were  ineligible  under 
the  INS's  allegedly  unlawful  policies.  However,  the  Court  created  an 
exception  —  of  indeterminate  scope  —  for  those  aliens  who  could  show 
that  the  INS  actually  refused  to  accept  their  application  because  of  the 
unlawful  policy,  or  that  the  INS  was  otherwise  "a  substantial  cause  of 
their  failure  to  apply." 

Still  pending  in  the  federal  courts  are  a  half  dozen  cases  challenging 
the  INS's  amnesty  policies.  These  cases  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
aliens  and  their  right  to  work  authorizations,  stays  of  deportation,  and 
amnesty.  While  the  Supreme  Court's  Catholic  Social  Services  decision 
was  expected  to  resolve  the  threshold  jurisdictional  issue  in  those  cases, 
the  decision  instead  triggered  considerable  debate  over  whether  those 
cases  can  continue  to  be  litigated.   For  the  vast  majority  of  the  affected 
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aliens,  absent  federal  court  review  of  their  challenges  to  the  INS's  am- 
nesty policies,  there  is  no  possibility  that  they  will  ever  obtain  the  citi- 
zenship to  which  Congress  determined  they  were  entitled. 

Workers  Compensation  Cases 

General  Motors  v.  Romein  was  the  most  important  workers'  compen- 
sation case  in  some  time.  There,  the  Court  rejected  a  sweeping  constitu- 
tional attack  brought  by  a  group  of  Michigan  employers  against  an 
amendment  to  the  Michigan  workers'  compensation  statute  that  had  ret- 
roactively reinstated  certain  benefits  to  workers  after  the  Michigan  courts 
had  wrongly  withdrawn  those  benefits  by  misinterpreting  an  earlier  en- 
actment. In  response  to  this  corrective  legislation,  the  Michigan  employ- 
ers contended  that  their  vested  contract  rights  had  been  taken  from  them 
and  that  the  legislation  was  therefore  invalid  under  the  Constitution's 
Contracts  Clause. 

Although  the  Court  rejected  this  claim,  it  did  not  close  the  door  on 
future  efforts  to  use  such  constitutional  provisions  as  the  Contracts 
Clause  in  novel  ways  to  attack  labor  and  social  legislation.  Doing  so,  of 
course,  would  be  a  return  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  discredited  prac- 
tice of  creating  absolute  contract  and  property  rights  in  the  guise  of  inter- 
preting the  Constitution  that  had  marked  the  Pre-New  Deal  Lochner  era. 

In  essence,  Romein  is  important  for  what  did  not  transpire.  On  the 
positive  side,  the  Court  did  not  take  the  opportunity  to  embrace  the  ap- 
proach to  constitutional  law  tendered  by  General  Motors  and  its  corpo- 
rate allies.  On  the  negative  side,  the  Court's  opinion  also  did  not 
repudiate  that  approach,  and  thus  left  open  the  possibility  that  Lochner  is 
not  dead,  only  dormant. 

The  Court  decided  three  more-traditional  workers'  compensation  cases, 
each  involving  the  Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
("LHWCA")  (which  establishes  a  workmen's  compensation  scheme  for 
I  longshore  and  harbor  workers)  and/or  the  Jones  Act  (which  provides  sea- 
men with  causes  of  action  for  workplace  injuries). 

In  Southwest  Marine  v.  Gizoni,  a  ship  repair  worker  on  a  floating 
|  platform  was  injured,  filed  a  claim  for  compensation  under  the  LHWCA, 
I  and  then  brought  an  action  for  a  recovery  under  the  potentially  more- 
generous  Jones  Act.  The  lower  court  held  that  because  the  LHWCA 
specifically  lists  ship  repair  workers  in  its  definition  of  harbor  workers, 
I  the  injured  worker  could  not  bring  a  Jones  Act  action.  The  employee 
contended  that,  because  a  floating  platform  is  a  "vessel"  under  maritime 
law,  he  was  a  "seaman"  for  Jones  Act  purposes.  Siding  with  the  em- 
ployee, the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  decided  that  such  a  worker 
could  be  a  seaman  under  the  Jones  Act,  and  that  his  right  to  bring  a 
Jones  Act  action  is  unaffected  by  his  filing  of  a  prior  LHWCA  claims. 
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A  unanimous  Court  also  decided,  in  Bath  Iron  Works  v.  Director,  that 
a  retired  employee  could  recover  scheduled  benefits  under  the  LHWCA 
for  work  related  hearing  loss,  even  if  the  hearing  loss  did  not  cause  any 
loss  of  earnings. 

In  a  more  closely  divided  decision,  the  Court  decided  against  the  mar- 
itime worker  in  Estate  of  Cowart  v.  Nicklos  Drilling  (1992).  In  that 
case,  six  members  of  the  Court  held  that  a  longshoreman  who  had  set- 
tled a  negligence  claim  against  a  third  party  that  related  to  his  workplace 
injury  forfeited  all  related  LHWCA  claims  against  his  employer.  In  dis- 
sent, three  Justices  found  this  interpretation  of  the  LHWCA  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statute's  "plain  meaning"  and  to  "needlessly  inflictf] 
additional  injury  upon  [longshore]  workers  and  their  families." 

Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 

King  v.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  expansively  interpreted  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  granted  to  veterans  by  the  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
Act.  King,  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  National  Guard,  requested  a  three 
year  leave  from  his  civilian  job  to  serve  an  Army  tour  of  duty.  The 
lower  court  held  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  reemployment  rights  because 
three  years  constituted  an  "unreasonable"  length  of  leave.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed,  holding  that  reemployment  rights  under  the  Act  are  not 
subject  to  any  implied  "reasonableness"  requirement  with  respect  to  their 
length,  as  long  as  the  leave  is  for  qualifying  military  service. 
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Section  15 


Trade  and  industrial 
Departments 


Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department 

Legislation 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department's  legislative  agenda 
for  the  103rd  Congress  represents  the  most  ambitious  and  hopeful  period 
in  a  decade. 

Two  crucial  labor-endorsed  measures  —  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
and  the  "Motor  Voter"  registration  —  cleared  Congress  and  have  been 
signed  into  law  by  President  Clinton. 

Meanwhile,  President  Clinton  rescinded  three  damaging  executive  or- 
ders imposed  late  in  the  Bush  Administration  that  adversely  affected 
BCTD  councils  across  the  country. 

The  Bush  executive  orders  prohibited  awarding  federal  contracts  to 
construction  companies  that  had  project  agreements  with  unions.  A  sec- 
ond order,  the  so-called  "Beck  Decision,"  required  contractors  to  post 
notices  that  workers  did  not  have  to  join  the  unions  which  represented 
them,  and  did  not  have  to  contribute  to  activities  to  which  they  did  not 
subscribe,  including  voluntary  political  action  committees.  Also  abrogated 
is  the  order  which  suspended  federal  Davis-Bacon  regulations  in  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  where  large  areas  had  been  devastated  by  storms. 

Davis-Bacon  reform  legislation  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  later  in  the 
103rd  Congress.  Ready  for  House  floor  action  is  ERISA  Pre-emption, 
H.R.  1036.  The  Construction  Safety  and  Health  bill,  first  introduced  in 
the  102nd  Congress,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Reform  Act  (S.  575  and  H.R.  1280),  pending  before  both 
House  and  Senate  labor  committees.  Proponents  of  the  Construction 
Safety  measure  have  said  they  will  seek  to  have  it  re-introduced  as  a 
j  separate  bill  if  necessary,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  comprehensive  re- 
'  form  measure. 

The  BCTD  is  working  on  a  number  of  issues  which  are  best  resolved 
j  as  parts  of  legislation  rather  than  as  stand-alone  bills.  Included  are: 
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•  Funding  of  infrastructure  projects,  including  highway,  rail,  bridge 
and  tunnel  construction  throughout  the  country. 

•  Repeal  of  the  provision  added  into  the  1992  Energy  Act  that  re- 
moves as  a  tax  deduction  for  construction  workers  the  money  spent 
to  get  to  and  from  job  sites  far  from  the  worker's  home  area. 

•  Statutory  language  to  prohibit  frivolous  amendments  on  appropria- 
tions bills  that  are,  in  effect,  efforts  to  remove  Davis-Bacon  provis- 
ions from  all  federal  construction  contracts. 

•  When  Congress  passed  the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Metropolitan  Airport  Authority  was  exempted  from  Davis- 
Bacon  construction  provisions.  The  department  seeks  language  in 
pending  legislation  before  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  that 
will  close  that  glaring  loophole. 

Apprenticeship  and  Training 

The  BCTD  opposed  the  proposed  changes  to  the  Apprenticeship  Reg- 
ulations (29CFR29)  because  many  provisions  were  detrimental  to  the 
jointly  operated  apprenticeship  programs  of  affiliated  unions.  The  pro- 
posed changes  were  successfully  repelled  through  the  efforts  of  the 
BCTD  joint  apprenticeship  committee  and  legislative  department,  as  well 
as  affiliates  and  employer  associations. 

In  recent  years,  numerous  pieces  of  legislation  and  proposals  to  re- 
vamp apprenticeship  and  training  programs  have  been  circulating 
throughout  the  nation's  capital  and  the  country.  They  include  such  pro- 
posals as  Youth  Apprenticeship,  Skill  Standards,  National  Standards, 
School-to-Work  Transitions,  and  Career  Pathways. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  proposals  are  not  driven  by  dedica- 
tion to  create  a  skilled  work  force,  or  to  take  care  of  young  people 
not  continuing  on  to  college,  or  to  expand  the  U.S.  apprenticeship 
system.  They  are  sought  by  groups  seeking  "grant"  money  —  fed- 
eral dollars  to  stay  in  business. 

If  apprenticeship  programs  similar  to  those  operated  jointly  by  BCTD 
affiliates  —  mainly  funded  through  the  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreements  at  the  local  level  —  were  universal,  the  nation  could  better 
meet  the  challenge  of  global  competitiveness.  This  effort  would  produce 
the  type  of  high-skill/high-wage  jobs  the  American  economy  needs. 

A  report  on  National  Training  Policy  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  in  May  1993  highlights  the  BCTD's  concerns  on  training  and 
proposes  a  series  of  key  policy  goals  and  program  recommendations  in- 
tended to  help  assure  that  America's  national  training  policy  succeeds  in 
these  objectives. 
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Legal  Activity 

The  following  cases  represent  the  major  legal  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  the  last  Convention. 

National  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  Issue  of  NLRA  Preemption  of  BCTD  Project  Agreements  for 
Public  Sector  Work.  In  ABC  of  Massachusetts,  et  ai,  vs.  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Authority,  et  ai,  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors alleged  that  a  project  agreement  governing  construction  of  the  Bos- 
ton Harbor  waste  water  treatment  facilities,  and  the  MWRA  bid 
specifications  incorporating  provisions  of  that  agreement,  were  unlawful 
because  they  were  preempted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
principal  focus  of  the  ABC  lawsuit  was  the  requirement  that  all  contrac- 
tors working  on  the  project  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  U. 
S.  District  Court  in  Boston  ruled  against  ABC,  but  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  1st  Circuit  agreed  with  ABC  that  the  MWRA's  adoption  of 
the  project  agreement  in  its  bid  specifications  was  pre-empted  by  the 
NLRA.  The  unions,  MWRA  and  its  construction  manager  then  obtained 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  case.  On  March  8,  1993,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  held  that  the 
adoption  by  the  MWRA  of  the  terms  of  the  project  agreement  for  con- 
struction on  its  own  facility  was  proper  and  not  preempted.  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council,  etc.,  vs.  ABC  of  Massachusetts/Rhode  Is- 
land, 61  U.S.L.W.  4221. 

The  BCTD  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  similar  result  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  6th  Circuit,  which  rejected  a  claim  of  NLRA 
preemption  against  the  use  of  a  project  labor  agreement  for  federal  con- 
struction work  at  the  Department  of  Energy  Oak  Ridge,  Term.,  facility. 
Phoenix  Engineering,  et  al.  vs.  M.K.  Ferguson  et  ai,  966  F.2d  1513  (6th 
Cir.  1992),  cert,  denied,  61  U.S.L.W.  3651  (March  22,  1993). 

Steiny  and  Company  Inc..  308  NLRB  No.  190  (1992). 

The  issue  in  the  case  was  whether  the  NLRB  should  use  an  eligibility 
formula  for  representation  elections  in  the  construction  industry  and,  if 
so,  what  that  formula  should  be.  Until  1991,  the  board  used  the  so-called 
Daniel  formula  that  allowed  any  employee  who  had  worked  for  an  em- 
ployer for  30  days  in  the  last  year,  or  45  days  in  the  last  two  years,  to 
vote  in  a  representation  election.  In  its  December  1992  decision,  the 
board  adopted  the  BCTD  position  and  held  that  it  would  continue  to  use 
,  the  Daniel  formula  in  all  construction  industry  election  cases. 

Sunland  Construction  Co.,  309  NLRB  No.  180;  Town  &  Country 
I  Electric,  et  al,  309  NLRB  No.  181  (1992). 

In  1992,  the  BCTD  participated  in  an  oral  argument  before  the  NLRB, 
on  the  legal  status  of  union  organizers  who  seek  to  work  non-union  in  order 
to  organize  a  contractor's  workforce.  The  NLRB  had  long  held  in  these 
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"salting"  cases  that  the  organizers  are  "employees"  under  the  law,  who 
may  not  be  denied  employment  on  the  basis  of  their  union  positions.  In 
these  consolidated  cases,  the  Board  considered  whether  to  maintain  that  po- 
sition. In  its  decision,  issued  on  Dec.  16,  1992,  the  board  upheld  the  posi- 
tion of  the  unions  involved,  and  of  the  BCTD  and  AFL-CIO,  that 
employees  engaged  in  the  "salting"  positions  may  not  be  refused  hire  or 
discharged  because  they  are  paid  union  representatives  or  members  who  in- 
tend to  organize  the  workforce  of  the  non-union  employer. 

Davis-Bacon  Act 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Dept.  vs.  Martin,  961  F.2d  269 
(D.C.  Cir.  1992). 

After  nearly  ten  years  of  litigation,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  in  part  a  district 
court  order,  vacating  an  injunction  against  implementation  of  Labor  Depart- 
ment regulations  setting  the  use  and  definition  standards  for  "helpers"  on 
federal  construction  jobs  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  The  appellate  court's 
ruling  largely  upheld  the  Department  of  Labor  regulations,  although  it  did 
agree  with  the  BCTD  that  a  portion  of  the  regulations  on  the  ratio  of  help- 
ers to  journeymen  was  improper.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  subsequently  de- 
nied the  BCTD's  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

Department  of  Labor  —  ABC  Challenge  to 
Targeted  Jobs  Programs 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Unions  Job  Targeting  Programs, 
WAB  Case  No.  90-20  (June  13,  1991).  In  this  case,  the  Labor 
Department's  Wage  Appeals  Board  held  that  the  deduction  of  union  dues 
from  the  wages  of  workers  employed  on  construction  projects  covered  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  are  used  by  unions  to  subsidize  the  bids  of 
union  contractors  under  job  targeting  programs,  violate  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  regulations  implementing  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  29  C.F.R.  Part  3. 

The  BCTD,  two  local  unions  and  several  constructor  associations 
sought  judicial  review  of  the  Wage  Appeals  Board's  decision.  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  et  al  vs.  Martin,  C.A. 
No.  91-2731  (D.D.C.  October  24,  1991).  On  cross-motions  for  summary 
judgment,  the  district  court  entered  an  order  on  Feb.  2,  1993,  granting 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  motion  and  upholding  the  Wage  Appeals 
Board's  decision.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  appeal  will  be  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

The  BCTD  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of  rulemaking  activities  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  as  well  as  related  lit- 
igation. 

Asbestos  standard  for  the  construction  industry:  OSHA  has  reopened 
its  rulemaking  record  on  this  standard. 
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Lead  standard  for  the  construction  industry:  In  April  1993,  OSHA  is- 
sued a  new  interim  standard,  lowering  considerably  the  requirement  for 
acceptable  lead  levels. 

Air  contaminates  standard  for  the  general  industry  and  the  construc- 
tion industry:  In  1992,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  1 1th  Circuit  va- 
cated OSHA's  air  contaminate  standard  for  general  industry. 
Subsequently,  OSHA  announced  that  it  was  indefinitely  extending  the 
comment  period  for  its  air  contaminate  proposal  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  comment  period  remains  open. 

Standard  on  process  safety  management  of  highly  hazardous  chemicals 
and  toxic  substances:  After  OSHA  issued  its  final  process  safety  manage- 
ment standard  in  1992,  the  BCTD,  Steelworkers  and  the  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers  challenged  the  new  standard  in  court.  A  settlement 
of  the  dispute  was  negotiated  by  all  parties  to  the  case. 

OSHA  Advisory  Committee 

Several  members  of  the  BCTD  Safety  and  Health  Committee  have 
participated  as  members  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Construction  Safety  and  Health. 

The  BCTD  has  voiced  concern  about  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  on  weak  workplace  safety  and  health  protections. 

The  Safety  and  Health  Committee  developed  a  comprehensive  position 
paper  on  the  health  risks  posed  by  man-made  mineral  fibers.  The  report 
was  delivered  to  OSHA  for  consideration  in  future  rulemaking  on  the 
substances. 

The  committee  is  working  with  OSHA  to  develop  and  update  several 
fall  protection  standards.  A  subcommittee  was  formed  to  review  the  gen- 
eral standard  contained  in  Subpart  M  of  OSHA's  §1926  standards.  Other 
committee  members  are  working  directly  with  OSHA  to  develop  a  stan- 
dard for  steel  erection  processes  under  Subpart  R.  The  Subpart  R  stan- 
dard is  being  attempted  through  a  "negotiated"  rulemaking  process. 

A  subcommittee  was  formed  to  push  for  an  OSHA  lead  standard  that 
would  cover  the  construction  industry,  and  it  was  instrumental  in  getting 
a  provision  added  to  legislation  passed  in  1992  which  mandated  OSHA 
to  issue  an  interim  final  standard  for  lead  in  construction.  OSHA  com- 
plied with  the  mandate  and  published  the  interim  final  standard  at  the 
end  of  April  1993.  The  committee  continues  to  work  with  OSHA  to  de- 
velop a  final  standard. 

The  BCTD  continues  to  pressure  OSHA  to  issue  its  revised  standard 
l  for  asbestos.  The  job  safety  agency  was  compelled  by  a  federal  court  de- 
|  cision  to  revise  the  standard  in  a  suit  filed  by  the  Department. 

A  subcommittee  was  formed  to  research  the  health  effects  of  asphalt 
fumes,  as  OSHA  was  preparing  to  issue  permissible  exposure  limits  for  nu- 
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merous  toxic  substances.  There  is  a  growing  concern  in  the  unions  and 
medical  community  that  the  fumes  are  carcinogenic,  while  a  coalition  of  in- 
dustry groups  is  pushing  for  their  classification  as  merely  a  "nuisance." 

In  conjunction  with  the  Center  to  Protect  Workers  Rights,  the  BCTD 
is  exploring  the  issue  of  ergonomic  risks  to  construction  workers. 

The  department  has  been  extensively  involved  with  the  Department  of 
Energy,  particularly  with  the  development  of  several  new  orders  to  deal 
with  safety  and  health  at  DOE  sites.  In  addition,  the  BCTD  participates 
on  several  DOE  committees  to  provide  input  into  the  formulation  of  pol- 
icy as  it  relates  to  safety,  health  and  the  environment 

The  department  is  monitoring  activities  of  the  National  Asbestos  Council 
and  National  Assessment  Institute  in  efforts  to  establish  a  nationally  stan- 
dardized competency  test  for  asbestos  workers  and  supervisors.  The  goal  is 
to  ensure  that  existing  union  training  programs  are  not  eclipsed  by  the  pro- 
posed standardized  test,  while  determining  that  the  standardized  test  was  ad- 
equate to  assure  that  workers  were  properly  trained. 

Public  Relations 

The  BCTD  maintains  an  effective  public  relations  program  stressing 
circulation  of  factual  information  and  explanation,  especially  when  the 
subject  of  interest  might  be,  for  example,  a  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  complex  matter. 

The  department  is  recognized  for  its  efforts  in  charitable  activities. 
The  Blueprint  for  Cure  Program,  which  provides  leadership  in  the  des- 
perate search  to  find  a  cure  for  diabetes,  is  strongly  supported  by  com- 
munications activities  that  have  helped  make  the  program  one  of  the 
outstanding  charitable  efforts  in  the  United  States.  Financed  by  funds 
raised  by  the  program,  a  magnificent  Diabetes  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Miami  is  scheduled  to  open  this  year. 

The  department  mails  'clipsheets'  to  affiliates  and  their  local  unions  as 
valuable  outreach  tools.  These  sheets  consist  of  camera-ready  art  and  edi- 
torial material. 

In  addition  to  the  clipsheets,  topics  such  as  construction  safety  and 
health,  infrastructure  needs,  and  other  important  subjects  are  addressed  in 
videos,  special  reports,  and  other  methods  of  communication. 

A  regular  monthly  publication,  The  Builders,  has  been  reorganized  to 
include  news  of  interest  to  building  trades  workers  focusing  on  pending 
legislation,  congressional  action  and  interviews  with  key  lawmakers. 

To  get  its  message  out  to  all  possible  audiences,  department  officials 
and  staff  give  speeches  and  conduct  press  conferences  and  news  brief- 
ings. Press  releases  and  background  papers,  letters  to  the  editor  and  "op- 
ed" articles,  radio  and  television  interviews  and  appearances  represent 
other  approaches. 
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At  times,  all  of  these  tools  are  used  simultaneously,  such  as  in  the 
major  protest  launched  against  BMW  by  BCTD  members  in  April  1993. 

More  than  5,000  building  tradesmen,  including  many  unemployed, 
demonstrated  on  a  cold  and  rainy  morning  in  front  of  BMW's  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.,  to  call  attention  to  non-union  con- 
struction by  companies  such  as  BMW  and  to  send  a  message  throughout 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Engineering  News-Record,  regarded  by  many  as  the  bible  of  construc- 
tion news  and  not  renowned  for  its  pro-labor  inclinations,  editorialized: 
"The  unions  deserve  credit  for  representing  members'  interests  in  a  com- 
petent and  peaceful  manner.  They  also  sent  a  valuable  message  to  inter- 
national firms  seeking  to  do  business  in  the  U.S.  that  at  least  one 
segment  of  our  society  militantly  guards  wages,  benefits  and  working 
conditions  of  workers." 

Publications 

The  department  distributes  publication  order  forms,  which  list  nearly 
50  publications  and  videos.  Many  significant  new  publications  have  been 
developed  over  the  past  two  years,  including  a  special  report,  "Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health,"  outlines  the  major  occupational  concerns  of 
workers. 

To  promote  legislation  addressing  the  nation's  rapidly  growing  infra- 
structure problems,  the  Department  prepared  a  white  paper,  "Our  Roads 
Are  in  Ribbons,"  describing  the  dismal  state  of  America's  infrastructure. 
In  addition,  the  department  published  an  interview  on  the  topic  with  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.),  a  member  of  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  committee. 

Other  special  reports  were  prepared  detailing  the  latest  developments 
concerning  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Coal-Slurry  legislation,  double-breast- 
ing, and  the  productivity  advantages  of  union  construction  workers. 

Fund  Raisers 

Each  Father's  Day  weekend,  volunteer  members  across  the  country 
station  themselves  at  busy  intersections,  shopping  malls  and  sporting 
events  to  solicit  money  from  the  general  public.  At  the  same  time,  others 
have  held  golf  tournaments,  fishing  tournaments,  walk-a-thons,  and  raf- 
fles to  raise  money  for  DAD.  Since  its  inception,  DAD's  Day  has  ac- 
counted for  more  than  eight  million  dollars  in  contributions  towards  the 
construction  of  the  Diabetes  Research  Institute. 

The  annual  Labor  of  Love  Tournament  has  been  a  highly  successful 
fund-raiser.  This  event  features  golf,  tennis  and  gin  rummy  competitions 
and  traditionally  draws  participants  from  the  fields  of  labor,  business  and 
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politics.  In  1993,  the  eighth  annual  Labor  of  Love  raised  a  record 
$436,000  for  the  cause. 

Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council  comprising  14  trades 
crafts  and  the  Machinists  has  successfully  completed  $1.5  billion  in 
maintenance  and  modification  work  under  an  agreement  negotiated  in 
1991.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $2.5  billion  in  work  has  been 
contracted  out  to  contractors  signatory  to  the  agreement. 

This  work  will  create  at  least  2,000  new  jobs  in  addition  to  the 
16,000  trades  workers  now  employed  at  TVA  facilities.  Labor  relations 
with  TVA  and  the  Council  have  continued  to  improve. 

Canadian  Office 

The  Canadian  Office  is  devising  a  Political  Education  Action  Program 
that  will  provide  a  continuing  update  on  legislative  developments  to  help 
BCTD  members  preserve  contractual  benefits  made  over  the  years. 

The  pending  Canadian  Plan  for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Dis- 
putes in  the  Construction  Industry  will  have  its  administrator  located  in 
Ottawa.  Arbitrations  will  be  heard  in  the  eastern,  central  and  western  re- 
gions of  Canada. 

The  Mulroney  government  rammed  Bill  C-113  through  parliament  to 
drastically  change  the  rules  for  collecting  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits. Under  the  new  rules  that  went  into  effect  in  April  1993  workers 
who  are  found  to  have  quit  without  "just  cause"  or  were  "fired  for 
misconduct"  will  lose  all  UI  benefits.  An  operations  manual  provides  in- 
formation on  how  the  new  system  works  and  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 
Its  goal  is  to  help  the  affiliates  and  their  members  in  their  fight  to  get 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  they  have  paid  for  and  also  to  build  a 
case  to  show  government  how  damaging  this  legislation  really  is,  espe- 
cially in  the  construction  industry. 

Polish  American  Building  Trades 
Craft  Training  Centers 

Since  the  Praga  Training  Center  was  dedicated  in  June  of  1991,  there 
have  been  more  than  700  graduates.  Building  on  the  success  of  the  Praga 
center,  a  new  facility  was  opened  in  Gdynia,  12  miles  from  Gdansk.  The 
Gdynia  Training  Center,  which  consists  of  series  of  buildings  on  a  site 
several  acres,  opened  for  classes  in  May  1993.  The  facility,  like  the 
Praga  center,  is  equipped  with  modern  American  tools,  machinery  and 
materials.  Twelve  new  instructors  were  selected.  Each  center  has  a  full- 
time  director  and  an  Administrator  oversees  the  entire  program.  A  Chi- 
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cago  Transit  bus  donated  by  Mayor  Richard  Daley  will  transport  students 
to  construction  projects  where  they  will  receive  additional  hands-on  train- 
ing. Miller  Electric  donated  wlding  machines  and  the  Coca  Cola  Founda- 
tion donated  an  additional  $100,000  toward  the  new  center. 

This  is  a  worker-to-worker  program.  Through  efforts,  American 
unions  are  playing  a  vital  role  to  enhance  democracy  in  Poland  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Center  to  Protect  Workers'  Rights 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  major  accomplishments  have  been  made 
under  provisions  of  a  five-year  cooperative  agreement  awarded  by  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  to  the  center  in  Oc- 
tober 1990.  A  second  cooperative  agreement  was  awarded  in  1992  to  de- 
velop a  national  study  to  define  and  prevent  musculoskeletal  disorders. 

CPWR  now  collects  and  analyzes  a  range  of  data  from  union  files, 
national  (NIOSH,  BLS,  NCHS)  files,  and  ad  hoc  studies  to  identify 
safety  and  health  needs  and  to  assess  changes  in  their  patterns. 

It  organizes  a  wide  range  of  workshops  and  conferences;  publishes  a 
newsletter;  issues  periodic  research  reports;  prepares  bulletins  and  articles 
for  use  in  union,  scientific,  mass  and  trade  media;  and  produces  videos. 

It  currently  cooperates  actively  in  studies  with  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Lowell,  Harvard  University/Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Maryland,  George  Wash- 
ington University,  University  of  Iowa  and  University  of  Washington. 

The  CPWR  has  published  the  following  reports: 

•  Schneider,  Scott,  CIH,  and  Pam  Susie,  IH,  Ergonomics  and  Con- 
struction: A  review  of  Potential  Hazards  in  New  Building  Construc- 
tion, February  1993. 

•  Schneider,  Scott,  CIH,  and  Pam  Susie,  IH,  Final  Report:  An  Investi- 
gation of  Health  Hazards  on  a  New  Construction  Project,  April 
1993. 

•  Weeks,  James  L.,  ScD.,  Lost-Time  Injury  Rates  in  Construction, 
1975-90,  March  1993. 

•  Proceedings,  Construction  Industry  Safety  and  Health  Workshop, 
October  1991. 

•  Feasibility  of  Evaluating  Health  and  Safety  Training  of  Painters  in 
Three  States,  1992. 

General  Presidents'  Committee  on 
Contract  Maintenance  Report 

Contract  maintenance  work  under  the  General  Presidents'  Project 
Maintenance  Agreement  continues  on  a  steady  pace  despite  an  overall 
decline  in  industrial  and  utility  maintenance  work,  mostly  because  of 
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budget  cuts  by  major  industrial  companies  and  public  utility  companies 
in  late  1992  and  early  1993. 

The  agreement  has  been  expanded  to  cover  many  utility  companies 
for  contract  maintenance  on  a  system-wide  basis  which  will  yield  many 
thousands  of  manhours  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  BCTD  Joint  Labor/Management  Education  Committee  continues 
to  meet  with  contract  maintenance  user  groups  and  industrial  plant  own- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  to  present  a  plan  for  cost-effective  con- 
tract maintenance  for  industrial  plants  and  utility  projects. 

Union  contractors  are  now  being  invited  to  bid  work  at  facilities  where 
Building  Trades  workers  have  had  no  presence  for  many  years.  The  contract 
maintenance  business  remains  highly  competitive  with  non-union  contractors 
continuing  their  strong  efforts  to  gain  more  market  share  in  this  industry. 
This  competition  is  being  met  by  programs  of  BCTD  unions  to  improve 
worker  productivity  and  to  upgrade  the  training  and  skills  of  craftsmen  to 
provide  a  better  quality  of  service  for  owner  users. 

The  committee  is  receiving  solid  support  from  affiliated  unions  and 
from  BCTD  councils  throughout  the  country.  As  the  economy  improves, 
it  is  expected  that  new  contract  maintenance  projects  will  provide  thou- 
sands of  additional  jobs  for  Building  Trades  craftsmen  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

Organizing 

The  department's  organizing  activities  are  expanding  principally 
through  coordination  with  programs  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  affili- 
ated unions  as  well  as  local  and  state  Building  Trades  councils. 

Organizing  seminars  have  been  upgraded  and  improved  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  representatives  of  councils  and  local  unions  in  the  latest 
techniques  for  organizing  new  workers  and  contractors  in  the  industry. 
The  primary  effort  is  in  quarterly  seminars  at  the  George  Meany  Center 
for  Labor  Studies  while  many  international  unions  offer  advanced  train- 
ing programs  to  deal  with  specialized  organizing  programs  within  their 
particular  industries. 

The  Construction  Organizing  Statistical  Monitoring  System  (COS- 
MOS) has  been  revamped  to  better  suit  the  needs  of  the  affiliated  unions 
and  local  and  state  councils.  COSMOS  now  provides  biweekly  construc- 
tion project  information  to  all  affiliated  international  unions.  The  source 
of  the  information  for  this  program  is  being  obtained  from  F.  W.  Dodge 
Co.  and  covers  all  U.S.  domestic  construction  projects.  The  project  re- 
ports cover  various  stages  of  construction  from  planning  through  start, 
indicating  the  locations,  descriptions,  dollar  values,  structure  types,  con- 
tractors, owners,  Davis-Bacon  provisions  and  other  essential  data.  Further 
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assistance  is  provided  affiliated  unions  through  a  tape  service  to  enable 
them  to  develop  their  own  data  base  and  specialized  reporting  systems. 

Monthly  reports  on  new  projects  in  the  early  planning  stages  are  being 
forwarded  to  the  Building  Trades  councils  keyed  to  their  geographical  ju- 
risdiction. This  monthly  reporting  will  assist  councils  in  enhancing  their 
own  organizing  programs. 

The  department  is  currently  tracking  more  than  150,000  projects  with 
an  estimated  worth  of  $900  billion,  with  approximately  90,000  of  these 
projects  in  the  planning  stage.  Information  from  the  on-line  data  base  can 
be  selected  on  a  wide  range  of  criteria  that  in  turn  can  be  used  to  re- 
search and  target  projects  and  to  process  special  requests  as  submitted  by 
the  affiliates.  The  COSMOS  data  base  has  also  been  used  to  track  Davis- 
Bacon  projects  and  to  assist  the  Davis-Bacon  Subcommittee  in  the  selec- 
tion of  counties  where  new  surveys  may  be  required. 

To  complement  the  COSMOS  data  base,  a  contractors'  data  base  has 
been  developed  which  provides  the  name,  address  and  contact  person  of 
union  contractors  who  are  willing  to  work  in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
and  as  well  as  the  types  of  construction  on  which  they  are  interested  in 
bidding.  This  information  has  been  distributed  to  affiliated  internationals 
and  BCTD  councils. 

The  development  of  COSMOS  has  greatly  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
department  and  its  affiliates  to  target  and  organize  construction  projects 
for  the  1990s. 

The  BCTD  Organizing  Committee  is  continuing  to  target  non-union 
contractors  and  major  construction  projects  in  conjunction  with  the  COS- 
MOS program.  These  organizing  activities  are  coordinated  with  the  spe- 
cialized programs  that  have  been  developed  by  various  affiliates. 

The  Organizing  Committee  has  started  an  new  program  called  Con- 
struction Organizing  Membership  Education  Training  (COMET).  This 
program  is  designed  to  train  and  educate  construction  workers,  both 
union  and  non-union,  and  make  them  aware  of  their  rights  under  federal 
labor  laws  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages  and  working 
conditions.  The  main  thrust  of  this  program  is  to  raise  the  standards  of 
non-union  workers  through  organizing,  rather  than  dropping  union  stan- 
dards, job  targeting  and  other  devices  that  reduce  union  pay  and  benefits. 
This  plan  will  encourage  union  members  to  seek  work  with  non-union 
contractors  and  increase  the  use  of  legal  protection  for  concerted  activity 
by  union  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  educate  non-union  workers  at 
targeted  companies  as  to  their  rights  under  existing  labor  laws.  Out-of- 
work  union  members  will  be  encouraged  to  organize  projects  that  em- 
ploy non-union  workers.  Several  of  the  international  unions  have  already 
started  the  COMET  program  and  are  training  trainers  to  implement  the 
overall  program.  It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  two  years  several 
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hundred  thousand  union  construction  workers  will  be  trained  in  the  new 
COMET  program. 

The  Hassan  Fathy  Institute 

The  Fathy  Institute  for  Construction  Workers  (HFI)  is  a  non-profit,  in- 
ternational organization  of  building  trades  unions  from  19  countries  that 
promotes  programs  in  vocational  training,  housing  and  workers  rights  in 
developing  countries  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Egyptian  architect  and  planner,  Hassan  Fathy,  known  worldwide  for 
his  concept  of  aided-self  help  in  the  construction  of  low-cost  housing  in 
developing  countries.  The  HFI  maintains  an  office  in  Rome,  provided  by 
two  Italian  construction  unions  and  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department. 

In  October  1991,  HFI  and  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
velopment sponsored  an  Inter-American  Conference  on  worker  housing 
and  vocational  training  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Chaired  by  BCTD  Presi- 
dent Robert  A.  Georgine,  the  conference  had  as  participants  union  lead- 
ers from  12  Latin  American  and  Europe  countries. 

In  February  1992,  the  HFI  held  its  second  annual  executive  committee 
meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  and  honored  former  labor  leader  and  HFI 
board  member  Frederick  Chiluba,  now  the  president  of  Zambia.  The  HFI 
also  sponsored  a  symposium  focused  on  the  workers  rights  situation  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

In  March  1992,  a  petition  requesting  affiliation  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  was  accepted  by  the  organization's  governing  body. 
The  affiliation  permits  the  HFI  to  participate  in  meetings  and  conferences 
of  the  ILO. 

In  May  1992,  the  HFI  participated  in  an  ILO  meeting  on  workers' 
rights  in  the  South  Africa  Region.  Representing  the  HFI  was  Edward 
Njekesa,  President  of  the  construction  Workers  Union  of  Zimbabwe  and 
HFI  board  member. 

HFI  conducted  a  number  of  other  international  seminars  and  conferen- 
ces throughout  1992  and  in  1993.  In  June,  HFI  sponsored  a  construction 
industry  health  and  safery  confernce  in  Geneva.  Safety  specialists  from 
the  ILO,  European  Economic  Community,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Argentina  participated. 

Multiemployer  Plans 

The  department  continues  efforts  to  protect  the  employee  benefit  plan 
interests  of  BCTD  members  through  its  involvement  in  the  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Multiemployer  Plans. 

In  the  legislative  arena,  the  gridlock  of  the  last  years  of  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  undercut  the  committee's  efforts.  The  NCCMP  has  suc- 
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ceeded  in  preventing  the  financial  problems  of  the  single-employer  plan 
PBGC  guaranty  program  from  resulting  in  insurance  premium  increases 
for  multiemployer  plans,  with  more  than  $1  billion  saved  in  the  past  de- 
cade. However,  the  NCCMP  was  unable  to  secure  the  hoped-for  exten- 
sion of  tax-favored  treatment  of  group  legal  services,  or  improved 
priority  protection  for  employee  contributions  to  multiemployer  pension 
and  health  and  welfare  plans.  Also  left  languishing  in  the  102nd  Con- 
gress was  NCCMP-supported  legislation  to  protect  the  joint  pension 
plans  from  the  peak  and  valley  funding  impact  of  the  IRS  full-funding 
termination  requirements. 

In  the  103rd  Congress,  the  NCCMP  is  working  to  protect  the  joint 
plans  from  attempts  to  expand  ERISA's  enforcement  mechanism  and  to 
prohibit  benefit  increases  in  plans  which  are  not  fully  funded.  Much  of 
NCCMP  effort  will  be  directed  to  secure  health  care  reform  that  im- 
proves upon  our  current  multiemployer  plan  system.  The  use  of  pension 
plan  investments  to  rebuild  the  nation's  infrastructure  could  become  a 
major  issue  in  the  103d  Congress.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  assure  that 
ERISA  does  not  preempt  state  public  prevailing  wage  laws,  state  appren- 
ticeship training  and  employment  standards  laws,  and  state  mechanics' 
lien  bonding  and  similar  laws  used  by  multiemployer  pension,  health  and 
welfare  plans  to  collect  employer  contributions. 

The  NCCMP  filed  several  amicus  curiae  briefs  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  federal  courts,  and  succeeded  in  urging  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  MPPAA's  withdrawal  liability 
rules.  In  addition,  NCCMP  prevailed  in  reversing  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  would  have  required  multiemployer  health  plans  to  transfer  a  portion 
of  their  assets  to  units  which  withdrew  to  establish  separate  plans.  The 
NCCMP' s  position  urging  protection  for  a  worker's  pension  benefits  in 
bankruptcy  also  succeeded  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Food  and  Allied  Service 
Trades  Department 

The  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department  (FAST)  represents 
16  affiliated  unions  whose  members  are  primarily  employed  in  the  food 
and  beverage  processing,  distribution,  health  care,  hospitality,  service  and 
related  industries. 

FAST  acts  as  a  "think  tank"  of  sorts  for  its  affiliates  by  defining  new 
challenges  and  developing  new  strategies  to  solve  the  myriad  of  prob- 
lems facing  unions  and  workers. 

As  the  United  States  progresses  into  the  21st  century,  we  expect 
changes  in  the  work  place  to  accelerate  and  to  present  increasingly  diffi- 
cult challenges.We  expect  employers  to  implement  new  operations  and 
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business  strategies  that  could  further  marginalize  the  role  of  the  worker. 
Technological  change,  productivity  pressures  and  increasing  drags  on  the 
"bottom  line"  will  exacerbate  a  series  of  potential  problems  for  working 
people. 

FAST  is  refining  the  comprehensive  campaign  concept  as  the  principal 
weapon  to  combat  those  trends.  We  assist  affiliates  in  their  research 
needs  and  work  with  individual  unions  to  devise  strategies  with  a  variety 
of  components  —  including  research,  analysis,  legislation,  public  rela- 
tions and  health  and  safety. 

In  addition,  FAST  conducts  a  variety  of  on-going  campaigns: 

Forced  Labor  Campaign 

After  studying  the  use  of  forced  labor  in  several  countries,  FAST'S 
campaign  against  the  practice  focused  primarily  on  forced  labor  at  pris- 
ons within  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  FAST  worked  with  a  variety 
of  groups  to  ensure  that  the  issue  of  forced  labor  is  considered  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  renewal  of  China's  Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN)  trading 
status. 

FAST  also  worked  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  members  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  that  goods  produced  by  forced  labor  are  not  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  The  department  sponsored  a  resolution  at 
one  major  discount  chain's  stockholders'  meeting  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
goods  produced  under  such  conditions. 

FAST  also  has  assisted  the  Laogai  Research  Foundation  in  investigat- 
ing goods  produced  in  the  Chinese  gulag.  The  foundation  has  issued  re- 
ports detailing  the  location  of  Chinese  prison  factories  and  the  goods 
they  produce. 

Off-the-Clock  Campaign 

A  nationwide  study  by  FAST  found  the  widespread  employer  practice 
of  requiring  their  employees  to  work  extra  hours  off  the  clock. 

Working  with  scores  of  other  organizations,  FAST  helped  form  Con- 
sumers United  with  Employees  (CUE)  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  issue.  CUE  is  currently  advocating  changes  to  the  federal  law  de- 
signed to  alleviate  statutes  which  complicate  enforcement  of  federal  wage 
and  hour  laws. 

Finally,  in  order  to  assist  affiliates  investigating  wage  and  hour  condi- 
tions at  a  variety  of  workplaces,  FAST  will  publish  a  wage  and  hour  in- 
vestigation guide  later  in  1993. 

Safe  Delivery  Campaign 

Since  the  1991  convention,  FAST  has  become  increasingly  involved 
in  an  effort  to  assist  workers  employed  in  the  nation's  fast  food  restau- 
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rant  delivery  chains.  Generally  unorganized,  these  workers  are  often 
forced  to  meet  rigid  criteria  in  the  conduct  of  their  work  assignments. 

One  gimmick  used  by  the  nation's  second-largest  pizza  chain  is  the 
timed-delivery  guarantee.  The  company  offers  a  $3.00  rebate  to  any  cus- 
tomer who  does  not  receive  their  order  within  30  minutes  of  placing  it. 
Unfortunately,  smaller  chains  and  restaurants  have  mimicked  this  policy. 

FAST  leads  a  coalition  of  consumers  and  concerned  parents  who  in 
1992  reported  on  the  employee  injuries  and  accidents  resulting  from 
these  policies.  The  report  also  made  several  policy  recommendations. 

Health,  Safety  and  the  Environment 

FAST  has  continued  to  expand  and  refine  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  all 
men  and  women  go  to  work  each  day  in  a  workplace  free  from  hazards. 
Believing  that  uninformed  workers  cannot  protect  themselves  from  the 
potential  hazards  in  the  workplace,  FAST  has  strongly  supported  policies 
that  allow  workers  access  to  certain  safety-related  information. 

Recent  department  efforts  have  focused  on  understanding  and  broad- 
ening the  ability  to  access  information  maintained  by  various  environ- 
mental agencies.  This  information  is  used  to  supplement  other  data 
required  to  be  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  To  further  this  goal,  FAST  is  publish- 
ing a  manual  of  environmental  investigation  and  a  revised  manual  of 
health  and  safety  investigation  later  this  year. 

Additionally,  FAST's  affiliates  are  combatting  problems  associated 
with  ergonomic  hazards  and  cumulative  trauma  disorders.  FAST  has  as- 
sisted several  affiliates  in  devising  ergonomics  programs  at  a  variety  of 
worksites.  The  department  is  an  active  participant  in  a  variety  of  efforts 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  ergonomics  standard.  FAST  is  also  publish- 
ing a  new  comprehensive  guide  to  researching  ergonomics  hazards. 

The  department  examined  health  and  safety  conditions  in  Mexico.  It 
assisted  in  devising  policies  the  United  States  might  adopt  to  ensure  that 
differential  health  and  safety  standards  do  not  encourage  the  relocation  of 
manufacturers  to  other  countries. 

FAST's  Health  and  Safety  Division  expanded  the  traditional  role  of 
worker  advocacy  by  examining  working  conditions  of  minors.  FAST  has 
advocated  increased  protection  of  minors  under  the  hazardous  orders  provis- 
ions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  will  continue  to  press  for  such 
changes.  Work  with  the  Child  Labor  Coalition  in  this  area  will  continue. 

Biotechnology  Campaign 

The  way  food  is  produced  in  this  country  is  constantly  changing,  chal- 
lenging workers  in  these  industries.  Perhaps  no  development  will  affect 
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the  food  we  eat  in  the  coming  years  more  than  the  advent  of  genetically 
altered  foods,  pesticides  and  farm  animals. 

FAST  is  examining  the  potential  effects  of  this  technology  on  the 
food  industry  and  has  advocated  a  "go  slow"  approach.  Concerned 
about  potential  occupational  safety  and  health  effects,  consumer  confi- 
dence and  the  potential  for  significant  restructuring  of  the  production  and 
distribution  mechanisms  in  the  industry,  FAST  has  insisted  that  industry 
be  held  to  a  high  degree  of  accountability  before  rushing  headlong  into 
the  development  of  these  products.  The  department  has  testified  in  vari- 
ous state  legislatures  and  written  comments  to  federal  agencies  that  over- 
see the  development  of  a  nationwide  policy.  We  will  publish  a  briefing 
paper  about  this  technology  for  our  affiliates  this  year. 

Legislation 

The  passage  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  brought  important 
protection  to  millions  of  workers  in  the  food  and  allied  industries.  The 
department  has  been  assisting  the  Labor  Department  to  develop  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  act. 

FAST  has  also  worked  in  coalition  with  a  number  of  groups  to  ensure 
that  the  Bush  version  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  does 
not  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  department  assembled  a  database  on 
U.S.  companies  which  operate  subsidiaries  in  Mexico  and  other  Latin 
and  South  American  nations.  FAST  will  continue  to  provide  affiliates 
with  information  tailored  to  their  specific  needs. 

FAST  has  been  especially  active  in  the  campaign  to  overhaul  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  and  has  helped  coordinate  a  labor  co- 
alition to  work  on  the  passage  of  legislation. 

Finally,  as  the  21st  century  approaches,  FAST  will  continue  to  exam- 
ine the  critical  issues  that  define  the  world  of  working  men  and  women. 
Crucial  areas  for  the  future  include  new  methods  of  organizing,  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  and  desires  for  unionization  among  the  burgeoning  tem- 
porary workforce  and  expanding  the  scope  of  unionization  in  traditionally 
unorganized  areas. 

Industrial  Union  Department 

Organizing 

Twenty  unions  currently  are  involved  in  the  Industrial  Union 
Department's  cooperative  organizing  program.  These  unions  have  as- 
signed 49  organizers  to  work  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  program  continues  to  attract 
new  support  from  IUD  affiliated  unions. 
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During  the  two-year  period  ending  May  31,  1993,  the  IUD  partici- 
pated in  103  organizing  campaigns  involving  19,012  employees.  Final 
determinations  were  made  in  85  of  those  campaigns.  Recognition  was  re- 
ceived or  elections  won  in  61  percent  of  the  completed  campaigns  in- 
volving 12,034  employees,  while  21  percent  of  the  elections  involving 
4,036  employees  were  lost.  The  remaining  18  elections  have  not  yet  been 
resolved  because  of  pending  litigation. 

A  major  factor  in  many  of  the  successful  campaigns  has  been  the  in- 
tern organizer  program  established  in  1979.  The  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  give  IUD  affiliates  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
services  of  energetic  and  committed  organizers  for  up  to  two  years.  To 
date,  62  interns  have  participated  in  the  program,  with  13  interns  pres- 
ently assigned  to  the  program. 

The  IUD's  cooperative  organizing  program  was  an  integral  part  of 
several  major  victories  in  the  Southeast.  Specifically,  successful  cam- 
paigns were  concluded  at  Nashville  Plastics  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  involv- 
ing 325  employees  (ABGW);  Choctaw  Maid  Farms,  Inc.  in  Carthage, 
Miss.,  involving  660  employees  (RWDSU);  Crown  Textile  Company  in 
Talledega,  Ala.,  involving  450  employees  (ACTWU);  Murray  of  Ohio  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  involving  3,000  employees  (UAW);  and  Ryder  in 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  involving  466  employees  (UAW).  During  this  two- 
year  period,  37  first  contracts  involving  units  totaling  6,395  employees 
were  negotiated. 

Coordinated  Bargaining 

Through  its  collective  bargaining  program,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Coordinated  Bargaining  Committee  chaired  by  President  Jack  Barry  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  IUD  brings  to- 
gether the  strength  and  expertise  of  the  various  international  unions  hold- 
ing contracts  with  major  conglomerates.  This  program  currently  includes 
70  industry  and  company  committees  with  2,000  bargaining  units  cover- 
ing 475,000  workers. 

The  IUD  recently  inaugurated  a  television  industry  collective  bargaining 
committee,  which  brings  together  representatives  of  some  22,000  organized 
workers  in  the  domestic  television  manufacturing  industry.  The  commit- 
tee met  in  May  1993  to  explore  the  state  of  the  industry  and  the  impact 
that  developments  in  the  field  of  High  Definition  Television  (HDTV) 
will  have  on  their  jobs  and  products. 

The  Coordinated  Bargaining  operation  also  is  helping  affiliates  coordi- 
nate activities  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  where  multiple  unions  hold  rep- 
resentation rights.  In  the  case  of  Columbia  Gas,  an  ongoing  coordinated 
bargaining  committee,  the  IUD  is  monitoring  the  impact  of  bankruptcy 
on  collective  bargaining  relationships.  In  other  cases,  such  as  H.K.  Porter 
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and  Lone  Star  Industries,  the  IUD  has  provided  extensive  assistance  in 
defending  retiree  benefits  from  reduction  or  elimination  through  Section 
1114  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Legislation 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  IUD  has  seen  the  advancement  of  a 
number  of  IUD-supported  issues  in  Congress.  While  the  department  was 
unable  to  enact  all  of  its  agenda,  the  IUD  was  able  to  lay  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  IUD-supported  legislative  issues. 

The  IUD  was  unable  in  1992  to  get  cloture  in  the  Senate  on  the 
Workplace  Fairness  bill,  but  the  department  was  able  to  build  on  the 
strong  relationship  with  the  religious,  civil  rights  and  women's  communi- 
ties, which  has  helped  in  the  continued  battle  for  the  Workplace  Fairness 
bill,  as  well  as  other  issues. 

The  IUD  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  addressing  the  need  for  American 
workers  to  be  involved  in  the  crucial  decisions  that  are  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  implementation  and  creation  of  new  technologies.  Coupled 
with  this  technology  issue  is  the  conversion  of  our  defense  industries. 
Working  with  other  affected  affiliates,  the  IUD  has  lobbied  for  programs 
that  will  ease  the  transition  of  workers  in  affected  defense  industries. 

The  IUD  is  working  with  the  AFL-CIO  Safety  and  Health  Department 
and  affiliates  to  move  a  comprehensive  reauthorization  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  IUD  has  played  a  role  in  bringing  together 
labor  and  the  environmental  community  to  discuss  the  legislation  and 
gain  institutional  support  from  the  various  Washington-based  environ- 
mental groups. 

IUD  legislative  activity  also  has  focused  on  a  number  of  other  issues, 
including  support  for  labor  law  reform,  a  trade  policy  that  would  not  fur- 
ther damage  the  country's  industrial  base,  legislation  that  would  ensure 
that  the  current  work  force  at  nuclear  facilities  is  recognized  by  contrac- 
tors chosen  to  perform  the  clean-up  work  at  these  facilities  and  legisla- 
tion limiting  the  tax  benefits  for  Section  936  companies. 

The  IUD's  annual  legislative  conference  in  1992  and  1993  attracted 
record  numbers  of  delegates,  concentrating  on  such  issues  as  workplace 
fairness,  labor  law  reform,  OSHA  reform,  health  care  and  NAFTA. 

Coordinated  Campaigns 

The  IUD  continues  to  promote  and  employ  coordinated  campaign 
methods  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  As  always,  the  department  seeks 
to  connect  coordinated  campaign  activities  with  its  organizing  and  bar- 
gaining programs. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  campaign  the  IUD  was  engaged  in  over  the 
past  two  years  was  the  20-month  lockout  of  1,700  Steelworkers  at  the 
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Ravenswood  Aluminum  Corp.  in  Ravenswood,  W.Va.  Despite  the  length 
of  the  lockout  and  the  use  of  more  than  1,000  replacement  workers,  the 
campaign  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  union,  with  all  of  the 
workers  returning  to  their  jobs  in  June  1992. 

Working  with  the  USWA,  which  guided  the  campaign,  the  IUD  engi- 
neered a  multi-faceted  campaign  that  included  activities,  in  conjunction  with 
union  and  other  allies,  in  more  than  a  dozen  countries  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  Ultimately,  fugitive  billionaire  Marc  Rich,  who  exercised  control 
over  the  facility,  yielded  to  pressure  and  a  settlement  was  reached. 

Working  with  the  Utility  Workers,  the  RJD  put  together  a  com- 
prehensive in-plant  strategy,  training  30  union  staffers  to,  in  turn,  train 
the  workers  at  New  York  Consolidated  Edison.  Rather  than  strike,  as  the 
company  expected,  the  union  combined  inside  actions  with  a  powerful 
regulatory,  public  relations  and  political  strategy.  The  result  was  an  ex- 
cellent contract  agreement.  Currently,  the  IUD  is  assisting  the  UAW  and 
the  IUE  in  their  respective  first  contract  campaigns  against  Murray  of 
Ohio  in  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  and  Hood  Furniture  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

IUD  coordinated  efforts  have  been  carried  out  in  the  newspaper  indus- 
try through  the  Newspaper  Industry  Coordinating  Committee  (NICC). 
The  NICC,  comprised  of  the  Communications  Workers,  Graphic  Com- 
munications, Teamsters  and  the  Newspaper  Guild,  continued  to  coordi- 
nate campaigns  and  other  forms  of  inter-union  cooperation  in  cities 
around  the  country,  including  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Akron,  Ohio. 

International  solidarity  efforts,  graphically  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
the  Ravenswood  campaign,  remain  a  fundamental  part  of  the  IUD's  cam- 
paign perspective.  The  IUD  functions  as  the  operating  center  of  the 
North  American  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Chemical,  Energy  and  General  Workers  Unions  (ICEF),  and  plays  a 
significant  role  in  developing  global  campaigns  against  anti-union  for- 
eign-owned companies  operating  in  the  United  States  and  against  U.S. 
firms  with  global  holdings. 

International  Trade 

Preventing  our  government  from  trading  away  U.S.  manufacturing 
jobs  to  Mexico  —  through  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
—  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  —  via  the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  —  has  been  an  important  priority 
for  the  IUD  in  recent  years. 

In  the  NAFTA  negotiations,  the  IUD  extended  the  labor-community 
alliance  in  support  of  labor  and  environmental  rights  in  Mexico  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  U.S.  trade  laws  through  the  Labor-Industry  Co- 
alition for  International  Trade  (LICIT)  statement  embodying  these  princi- 
ples in  the  fall  of  1991. 
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Reindustrialization 

The  IUD's  Reindustrialization  Committee,  chaired  by  UAW  President 
Owen  Bieber,  is  well  into  a  thorough  examination  of  public  policy  issues 
relating  to  the  development  of  technology.  The  IUD  sponsored  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  in  December  1991,  followed  by  the  publication  of  a 
volume  dealing  with  labor's  concern  with  the  issues,  Software  & 
Hardhats.  The  IUD's  newly  reconstituted  Work  and  Technology  Institute 
is  focusing  exclusively  on  technology  issues.  The  department  organized  a 
multi-sponsored  conference  on  economic  conversion  in  July  1993. 

Jobs  With  Justice 

The  IUD  is  an  active  player  in  the  Jobs  With  Justice  (JWJ)  Commit- 
tee, initiated  by  a  number  of  IUD  unions  under  the  leadership  of  CWA 
President  Morton  Bahr  in  1987.  JWJ  continues  to  expand  as  a  nation- 
wide movement  of  solidarity  among  unions  and  of  mutual  support  be- 
tween the  labor  movement  and  progressive  groups  in  the  broader 
community. 

On  May  1-2,  1993,  the  IUD  played  a  major  role  in  JWJ's  annual 
meeting  that  took  place  in  Pittsburgh.  The  gathering  brought  together 
more  than  300  labor  and  community  activists  from  around  the  country. 
Detailed  strategic  and  tactical  discussions  of  campaigns  in  support  of 
striker  replacement  legislation,  labor  law  reform,  and  health  care  reform 
formed  the  basis  of  the  deliberations.  These  issues  are  the  current  focus 
of  Jobs  With  Justice  activities. 

Health,  Safety  and  Environment 

The  IUD  Health,  Safety  and  Environment  Program  continues  to  pro- 
vide a  training  ground,  research  and  other  resources  for  all  departments 
and  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO  through  its  Workplace  Health  Fund,  which 
has  become  a  template  for  the  labor  movement.  In  this  role,  in  the  past 
two  years,  WHF  has  aided  the  development  of  the  hazmat  (hazardous 
materials)  training  and  health  research  programs  of  the  Laborers  and  Car- 
penters. A  clearinghouse  for  hazmat  training  developed  by  WHF  is  now 
being  operated  by  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies.  Similar 
efforts  in  ergonomics  are  under  way  for  the  Machinists  and  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal and  Atomic  Workers;  AIDS  programs  for  the  Boilermakers;  indoor 
air  pollution  for  the  Government  Employees;  and  EMF  research  and  edu- 
cation for  CWA. 

The  IUD  continues  to  assist  workers  in  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
facilities  jointly  with  the  Metal  Trades  Department. 

Pilot  health  needs  assessments  for  Hanford  and  Rocky  Flats  facilities 
have  been  completed.  An  extensive  assessment  for  the  entire  system  is 
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well  under  way,  supported  by  USWA's  chapter  of  WHF  at  Rocky  Flats 
and  a  grant  through  OCAW  from  the  Medco  Foundation.  The  beryllium 
industry  is  pressing  for  the  application  of  genetic  pre-employment  testing 
and  genetic  monitoring  of  the  existing  workforce.  DOE  is  a  primary  fun- 
der  and  supporter  of  this  effort.  The  IUD  Executive  Council  Committee 
on  Health,  Safety  and  Environment,  chaired  by  IAM  President  George 
Kourpias,  has  met  and  initiated  a  program  of  intervention  to  protect 
workers'  rights  to  employment,  insurance  and  privacy  in  this  emerging, 
critical  struggle. 

Pension  Funds  and  Benefits 

Under  the  auspices  of  its  Committee  on  Pension  and  Benefit  Fund 
Policy,  chaired  by  President  Jack  Sheinkman  of  the  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers,  the  IUD  continues  to  explore  ways  in  which  our  affiliates  can 
save  and  create  jobs  through  mutually  beneficial  alliances  with  pension 
funds  and  other  investors.  The  department  currently  is  examining  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  an  investment  fund  with  the  mission  and  the  ex- 
pertise to  finance  worker  buyouts  of  unionized  companies. 

The  status  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.  (PBGC)  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  alter  its  funding  have  been  of  major  interest  for  the  de- 
partment and  its  affiliates.  IUD  staff  testified  against  legislative  proposals 
initiated  by  the  Bush  administration  that  attacked  guarantees  of  worker 
pensions  and  would  have  harshly  affected  collectively  bargained  single- 
employer  pension  plans.  The  department  currently  is  working  with  affili- 
ates and  the  PBGC  to  develop  a  more  reasonable  response  to  its  funding 
problems. 

The  department's  quarterly  newsletter,  Labor  &  Investments,  continues 
to  be  the  labor  movement's  source  of  information  on  the  regulation  and 
:  role  of  pension  and  benefit  funds  in  the  economy. 

The  IUD-sponsored  multiunion,  multiemployer  National  Industrial 
|  Group  Pension  Plan  (NIGPP)  remains  financially  strong,  with  assets  in 
•   excess  of  $500  million.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $60  million  in  the 
I  last  two  years.  The  NIGPP  has  23,000  active  and  14,000  retired  partici- 
pants from  475  bargaining  units.  The  NIGPP  is  the  official  multi- 
employer plan  of  the  Allied  Industrial  Workers,  UAW  and  the  USWA, 
i  and  17  other  national  and  international  unions  also  have  participants  in 
the  plan.  Discussions  are  under  way  to  merge  the  AIW's  5,000-member 
Greater  Wisconsin  Employer  and  Union  Pension  Plan  with  the  NIGPP. 

Officers 

The  IUD  Executive  Council  elected  the  following  new  members  in 
the  period  July  15,  1991  to  June  15,  1993:  Ron  Carey  of  the  IBT;  Frank 
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Hurt  of  the  Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  International 
Union;  and  Robert  E.  Wages  of  OCAW. 

Elmer  Chatak  and  Peter  S.  diCicco  were  elected  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, respectively,  in  November  1992. 

Maritime  Trades  Department 

The  Maritime  Trades  Department  continues  to  concentrate  on  govern- 
mental affairs  activity  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a  domestic  industry. 
Keeping  a  steady  eye  on  the  bottom  line,  maritime  labor  is  constantly 
monitoring  congressional  and  regulatory  activity  relating  to  the  domestic 
construction  and  operation  of  vessels.  Additionally,  it  is  participating  in 
the  broad  spectrum  of  issues  that  organized  labor  has  advocated  for  the  benefit 
of  America's  working  men  and  women.  This  report  provides  an  overview  of 
the  issues  that  the  MTD  was  involved  in  over  the  past  two  years. 

Trade  Negotiations 

Although  trade  legislation  usually  is  accompanied  by  "fast- track"  author- 
ity for  its  prompt  consideration  by  Congress,  there  is  Utile  that  is  done 
quickly  in  the  negotiation  of  a  trade  agreement.  Many  would  say  that  a 
dearth  of  progress  is  the  only  positive  thing  to  emerge  from  either  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  The  MTD  is  continuing 
its  efforts  to  minimize  coverage  of  maritime  services  in  either  agreement 

The  only  new  item  that  has  been  added  to  the  final  NAFTA  proposal 
involves  investment  opportunities  in  shoreside  cargo-related  activities. 
Foreign  trade  negotiators  are  now  attempting  to  include  similar  language 
in  the  GATT  agreement.  Ordinarily  this  should  not  be  cause  for  alarm 
because  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR)  had 
steadfastedly  adhered  to  its  decision  to  exclude  maritime  services  from 
any  final  GATT  treaty.  Recent  reports  point  to  USTR  backsliding  on  this 
position  and  movement  toward  considering  foreign  investment  opportuni- 
ties to  be  included  in  the  GATT. 

Recognizing  Mexico's  need  to  develop  a  nationwide  deepwater  port 
system  to  facilitate  trade,  the  MTD  has  accepted  the  need  for  this  cover- 
age in  the  final  NAFTA  agreement.  Inclusion  of  shoreside  services  to  help 
meet  a  unique  Mexican  infrastructure  should  not  be  reprised  in  the  GATT 
agreement,  especially  since  its  main  proponents  are  developed  nations  that 
share  none  of  Mexico's  transportation  deficits. 

The  MTD  remains  concerned  about  the  overall  impact  of  NAFTA  on 
the  maintenance  of  quality  industrial  jobs  in  the  United  States.  It  strongly 
recommends  that  American  negotiators  be  instructed  to  promote  condi- 
tions that  would  guarantee  the  ability  of  domestic  workers  to  compete 
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fairly.  Accomplishment  of  this  goal  will  hinge  largely  on  the  basic  stan- 
dards and  enforcement  measurements  that  U.S.  representatives  secure  in 
the  labor  and  environmental  codicils  that  are  being  negotiated  separately. 
The  Department  and  its  port  maritime  councils  will  continue  promoting 
opposition  to  NAFTA  until  provisions  providing  demonstrable  gains  are 
made  part  of  this  trade  agreement. 

International  Shipbuilding  Talks 

The  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry's  attempts  to  secure  relief  from  the  un- 
fair competition  from  heavy  subsidization  of  foreign  yards  by  their  gov- 
ernments have  yet  to  yield  any  material  benefit.  In  March  1992  the  U.S. 
government  walked  away  from  the  Organization  for  Economic  and  Co- 
operative Development  (OECD)  shipbuilding  talks  after  three  years  of 
negotiating  failed  to  produce  positive  results.  Legislation  was  considered 
in  the  102nd  Congress  that  would  have  resulted  in  unilateral  U.S.  action 
to  collect  subsidies  from  vessels  identified  as  having  been  constructed 
with  excessive  foreign  government  financial  support 

Recent  USTR  statements  point  to  a  resumption  of  the  OECD's  ship- 
building talks  in  the  near  future,  as  several  foreign  nations  openly  discuss 
the  need  to  cease  financing  their  own  industries.  The  MTD  will  continue 
to  promote  these  talks  aimed  at  placing  domestic  shipyards  on  a  more 
competitive  footing  with  foreign  yards.  At  the  same  time  the  MTD  will 
work  with  Congress  to  advance  acceptable  legislation  that,  should  the 
OECD  negotiations  fail  to  reach  any  resolution  of  the  issue,  addresses 
the  continuing  disadvantages  that  American  shipyards  face  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  new  orders  in  the  international  marketplace. 

Cargo  Policy 

Any  national  flag  maritime  fleet's  success  depends  largely  on  its  ac- 
cess to  cargo,  a  principle  that  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  many  of 
the  MTD's  actions  in  Washington.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the  availabil- 
ity of  commercial  cargoes  for  U.S.-flag  vessels  remained  static  as  the 
S  worldwide  recession  reduced  overall  shipping  activity.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
1  place  any  commercial  cargo  reductions  the  American  merchant  fleet  has 
experienced,  the  MTD  has  worked  to  expand  the  base  of  government- 
generated  movements. 

As  in  past  years  we  have  continued  to  support  the  legislative  effort  to 
i  apply  "buy- American"  requirements  to  U.S.  government  aid  that  is  made 
I  in  the  form  of  cash  transfers.  This  approach  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
American  companies  and  workers  would  benefit  when  public  support  for 
j  foreign  assistance  was  at  an  all-time  low. 

Recently  an  attempt  to  insert  such  language  in  the  1994  foreign  aid 
i  authorization  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  several  times  in  recent 
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Congresses,  was  denied  procedurally.  The  department  will  continue  to 
work  to  promote  consideration  of  this  provision  when  the  Senate  deliber- 
ates this  funding  measure. 

Even  existing  government  cargo  programs  have  come  under  direct  at- 
tack once  again  by  farm  state  interests,  which  have  sought  to  divert  fed- 
eral funds  allocated  for  overseas  transportation  to  the  purchase  of 
addtional  foodstuffs  for  foreign  aid.  Untold  in  this  campaign  for  the  sale 
of  additional  domestic  farm  products  at  the  maritime  industry's  expense 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  America's  largest  commodity  firms  are  owned 
by  foreign  interests.  What  is  especially  troubling  is  the  fact  that  they  also 
own  foreign-flag  fleets  that  are  actively  engaged  in  the  movement  of 
bulk  cargoes  worldwide. 

A  Senate  amendment  designed  to  limit  shipping  rates  for  American 
carriers  moving  relief  cargoes  to  Russia  was  approved  in  June  1993,  by 
a  floor  vote  of  51-47.  It  was  made  part  of  the  1993  budget  reconciliation 
measure  but  ultimately  was  dropped  by  House-Senate  conferees.  This  lat- 
est imbroglio  provided  the  opportunity  for  MTD  and  its  affiliates  to 
lobby  the  issue  and  educate  congressional  offices  about  the  many  operat- 
ing difficulties  experienced  by  American  shipping  companies  in  complet- 
ing relief  deliveries  overseas. 

Sealift 

The  Defense  Department's  concern  over  strategic  sealift  remains  undi- 
minished. Reassessments  of  military  logistical  needs  are  part  of  an  ongo- 
ing process  for  our  nation's  defense  planners,  with  the  latest  projections 
scheduled  for  August  1993.  That  determination  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  application  of  two  American  shipping  companies,  Sea-Land  and 
American  President  Lines,  to  deflag  portions  of  their  domestic  fleets  for 
placement  under  an  international  flag-of-convenience. 

Beyond  the  obvious  loss  of  ship  assets  immediately  available  to  the 
government  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in  jobs  needed  to  sustain  a 
manpower  pool  of  trained  merchant  mariners.  The  MTD  and  its  affiliated 
unions  are  working  to  point  out  the  obvious  downside  of  granting  these 
requests  for  reflagging  to  those  government  agencies  that  will  process 
any  reflagging  applications. 

Energy  Issues 

For  nearly  two  decades,  prohibitions  have  been  in  place  to  prevent  the 
export  of  the  nation's  energy  resources  extracted  from  the  Alaska's 
North  Slope  coastal  plain.  During  this  period,  the  nation  has  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  counterbalancing  effect  the  presence  of  a  huge  domestic 
oil  reserve  has  when  foreign  cartels  attempt  to  alter  their  oil  production 
levels  to  drive  up  energy  prices  on  the  world  marketplace. 
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The  domestic  consumption  requirement  also  has  spurred  considerable 
employment  in  the  new  vessel  construction  and  ship  repair  sectors,  which 
by  law  must  be  completed  in  American  shipyards.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant since  the  double  hull  requirements  mandated  by  the  1990  Oil 
Pollution  Act  will  result  in  the  need  for  new  tankers  beginning  in  1995. 
Additionally,  over  a  thousand  shipboard  workers  are  employed  in  this 
trade  running  Alaska  crude  oil  to  the  lower  48  states. 

This  maritime  trade  is  not  without  its  challenges,  however.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  Alaska  has  vigorously  pursued  legal  action  to  have  the 
federal  export  ban  declared  unconstitutional.  The  department  is  part  of  a 
coalition  that  has  joined  the  federal  government  in  court  rejecting 
Alaska's  arguments  that  call  for  an  end  to  the  domestic  consumption  re- 
quirement. Meanwhile,  we  are  working  to  gain  support  for  legislative  ini- 
tiatives, introduced  in  July  1993,  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
restraints  contained  within  section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  department  also  is  concerned  about  the  growing  movement  to  ex- 
port the  nation's  energy  resources  while  it  remains  largely  dependent  on 
foreign-sourced  oil  to  meet  its  daily  energy  requirements.  The  MTD 
joined  a  broad-based  coalition  of  industry,  labor  and  consumer  interests 
in  opposing  an  application  to  export  California  crude  oil  to  the  Far  East. 
The  Commerce  Department's  granting  of  the  necessary  export  license 
late  last  year  may  well  set  the  stage  for  additional  requests.  The  MTD 
believes  that  if  this  action  becomes  a  routine  practice,  it  will  further  un- 
dermine the  effort  to  maintain  adequate  energy  independence. 

Cruise  Ship  Trade 

The  campaign  to  expand  U.S. -flag  cruise  vessel  operations  has  contin- 
ued to  make  progress.  Congress  last  year  passed  MTD-endorsed  legisla- 
tion that  permitted  American  vessels  to  offer  gaming  activities  as  part  of 
the  entertainment  package  being  offered  to  prospective  passengers.  This 
proviso  will  place  potential  U.S.  operators  on  a  more  even  footing  with 
their  foreign  competition,  which  has  long  benefited  from  the  income  de- 
rived through  the  operation  of  shipboard  casinos. 

A  follow-up  bill  designed  to  phase  out  foreign  cruise  ships  from  the 
domestic  deepwater  "cruise  to  nowhere"  trade  was  introduced  in  the 
103rd  Congress  and  is  being  promoted  by  the  MTD.  If  enacted,  it  would 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  substandard  convenience-flag  cruise  liners  de- 
parting several  times  a  week  from  U.S.  ports  in  what  basically  amounts 
to  a  domestic  trade.  It  is  the  MTD's  belief  that  these  and  other  measures 
will  collectively  provide  the  operating  climate  that  will  attract  corporate 
investment  in  the  construction  and  introduction  of  U.S.-flag  liners  into  a 
cruise  market  that  is  supported  largely  by  American  vacationers. 
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In  December  1992,  the  MTD  joined  with  other  U.S.  shipyard  and 
labor  interests  that  filed  statements  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion (FMC)  protesting  inordinate  subsidization  of  the  Fincantieri  ship- 
building complex  by  the  Italian  government.  The  petitioners  were  seeking 
an  FMC  determination  that  these  subsidies  had  effectively  precluded 
American  shipyards  and  maritime  interests  from  entering  the  expanding 
cruise  industry  trade  based  in  American  ports.  In  July  1993,  the  FMC 
ruled  that  its  authority  to  investigate  unfair  competition  was  limited  to 
shipping  activities  and  did  not  extend  to  shipbuilding. 

Workplace  Fairness 

The  department  has  continued  to  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  af- 
filiates to  secure  adoption  of  this  important  piece  of  labor  legislation.  In 
addition  to  direct  contacts  in  Washington,  local  port  maritime  councils 
have  undertaken  grass-roots  lobbying  activity  to  help  provide  the  Senate 
floor  votes  necessary  to  finalize  consideration  of  H.R.  5  and  S.  55  in  the 
103rd  Congress. 

International  Affairs 

The  department  has  worked  to  maintain  American  labor's  involvement 
in  government-sponsored  programs  designed  to  foster  the  spread  of  dem- 
ocratic principles  abroad. 

Many  of  the  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  democratic  reforms 
abroad  benefited  from  participation  in  the  International  Labor  Exchange 
Program  (ILEP),  jointly  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
the  AFL-CIO.  In  late  1992,  the  Bush  administration  attempted  to  transfer 
private  sponsorship  of  ILEP  to  a  non-trade  union  organization  —  a  bla- 
tantly political  proposal  since  it  wasn't  operationally  practical. 

The  independent  body  that  would  have  replaced  the  AFL-CIO  clearly 
lacked  the  ability  to  provide  follow-up  contact  and  ongoing  reinforcement 
of  the  democratic  principles  those  foreign  visitors  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  through  contact  with  the  American  trade  unionists.  The  MTD 
worked  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  to  convince  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  that  labor  should  rightly  continue  its  involvement  in  this 
important  program. 

The  latest  challenge  to  labor's  efforts  abroad  comes  in  a  threat  by 
some  in  Congress  to  cut  off  funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  (NED),  which  funds  labor  and  other  programs  that  assist 
newly  formed  independent  states  develop  viable  democratic  institutions. 
The  MTD  is  working  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  ensure  the  participation  of 
foreign  trade  unions  in  the  formation  of  free  market  economies  abroad 
through  NED's  many  worthwhile  programs. 
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Documentation 

The  department  is  continuing  to  promote  universal  documentation  for 
all  workers  employed  aboard  American  marine  equipment.  Presently 
many  individuals  employed  aboard  shallow  draft  marine  equipment  are 
not  required  to  possess  a  Coast  Guard  merchant  mariner's  documenta- 
tion, as  are  seamen  who  work  aboard  deep  sea  merchant  vessels.  This 
inconsistency  has  created  unsafe  conditions  in  many  ports  where  these 

■  different  classes  of  vessels  may  work  alongside  each  other.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  that  would  establish  minimum  requirements  for  most 
marine  equipment.  The  MTD  is  moving  forward  to  secure  its  enactment 
to  insure  that  unfit  and  unqualified  workers  are  removed  before  they  are 

!    able  to  cause  injury  to  others  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits. 

Industry  Revitalization 

As  the  ability  to  sustain  a  maritime  industry  becomes  more  tenuous, 
the  federal  government's  review  of  industry  conditions  has  turned  more 
acute.  Significant  efforts  were  made  in  the  last  Congress  to  finalize  legis- 
lation that  would  have  restored  fairness  to  the  world's  shipbuilding  com- 
munity. This  Congress  is  considering  a  series  of  bills  that,  taken  together, 
could  help  secure  U.S.  participation  in  the  shipbuilding  boom  expected  to 
occur  over  the  next  ten  years  as  vessel  replacement  programs  are  under- 
taken by  the  world's  shipping  community. 

Legislation  introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  is  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing heavy  subsidization  of  shipyards  by  foreign  governments.  H.R. 
1402  would  extend  U.S.  anti-dumping  and  countervailing  duty  laws  to 
ships  and  would  levy  financial  penalties  on  subsidized  vessels  calling  at 
American  ports.  A  Senate  bill,  S.  990,  focuses  on  the  subsidizing  country 
by  attaching  penalties  against  the  owners  of  vessels  that  are  operated 
under  its  national  flag.  It  also  would  impose  fines  on  owners  of  vessels 
who  are  citizens  of  the  offending  nations  regardless  of  their  corporate 
fleet's  flag  of  registry. 

A  bipartisan  effort  has  been  initiated  by  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  with  broad  support  within  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  pick  up  where  the  Bush  administration's  belated 
effort  at  industry  revitalization  ended  last  year.  The  congressional  action 
has  been  spurred  by  delays  within  the  Department  of  Transportation  in 
enunciating  proposals  to  redefine  the  current  operating  subsidy  program. 
A  far-ranging  package  of  bills  is  under  consideration  that,  if  signed  into 
,isi  law,  would  better  position  American  shipyards  and  vessel  operators  to 
compete  internationally. 

H.R.  2151  would  deregulate  much  of  the  U.S.  fleet  that  trades  regu- 
larly in  the  nation's  foreign  commerce.  Financial  support  would  be 
granted  annually  to  U.S.  vessels  that  agree  to  be  available  to  the  govern- 
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ment  in  times  of  national  emergency.  The  second  bill,  H.R.  2152,  calls 
for  tax  law  changes  that  reduce  the  period  of  accelerated  depreciation  for 
merchant  ships  to  three  years  from  the  present  12-year  level.  It  also  per- 
mits tax-deferred  capital  construction  fund  accounts  to  be  utilized  for 
construction  of  domestic  trade  vessels  and  streamlines  the  process  for  an 
operator  to  secure  a  Title  XI  ship  construction  loan  guarantee.  The  last 
component  of  this  legislative  package,  H.R.  2457,  is  designed  to  enable 
American  shipyards  to  make  a  transition  to  commercial  shipbuilding  by 
providing  additional  Title  XI  loan  guarantees  for  shipyard  modernization 
and  vessels  built  for  the  export  market,  making  available  transitional  se- 
ries construction  payments  and  establishing  a  national  shipbuilding  re- 
search initiative. 

These  bills  represent  stopgap  measures  that  can  provide  opportunity 
for  the  industry  to  reverse  its  present  decline  and  move  to  bring  expan- 
sion in  the  near  term.  Collectively,  they  provide  the  impetus  needed  to 
secure  a  presence  in  the  international  marketplace.  This  is  especially  true 
if  foreign  countries  live  up  to  their  oft-expressed  desire  to  curb  or 
downsize  support  programs  for  their  own  maritime  sectors.  Correspond- 
ing Senate  proposals  have  not  yet  been  introduced  but  a  similarly  strong 
interest  exists  there  in  taking  action  on  industry  revitalization. 

The  MTD  and  its  affiliates  are  working  together  to  secure  final  con- 
sideration in  this  congressional  session.  The  recent  applications  request- 
ing permission  to  place  American-flag  ships  under  foreign  registry  have 
added  to  the  sense  of  urgency  surrounding  approval  of  this  legislative 
package. 

Dredging  Issues 

The  MTD  was  advised  in  July  1993  of  American  dredges  that  are 
being  repositioned  overseas  for  periods  of  between  six  months  to  two 
years  to  complete  port  development  projects.  Several  affiliates  have  indi- 
cated that  their  members  who  normally  crew  this  equipment  will  be  re- 
placed by  foreign  nationals.  This  action  is  reminiscent  of  the  placement 
of  foreign  seamen  aboard  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  transferred  to  U.S.  registry 
to  afford  them  protection  of  naval  escorts  when  they  transited  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  are  exploring  what  action  can  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these 
dredges  fall  under  a  1988  MTD-backed  legislative  amendment  mandating 
the  use  of  American  citizen  crews  at  all  times  aboard  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

The  MTD  also  supported  its  affiliates  in  the  recent  successful  effort  to 
secure  final  action  on  the  issuance  of  governmental  permits  allowing 
dredging  activity  to  commence  in  Port  Elizabeth,  N.J.  For  more  than  two 
years,  MTD  affiliates  and  local  port  interests  had  wrestled  with  federal 
and  state  authorities  to  satisfy  environmental  concerns  over  the  dredging 
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projects  needed  to  permit  the  Port  of  New  York-New  Jersey  to  remain 
competitive  for  the  handling  of  large  containerships. 


Supervisory  Personnel 

Few  areas  of  labor  law  are  more  complex  or  sensitive  than  that  segment 
dealing  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  maritime  supervisory  personnel. 
Over  a  50-year  period  starting  with  the  adoption  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  of  1935,  a  body  of  law  arose  that  struck  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  shipping  companies  and  their  supervisory  personnel. 

Unfortunately,  Reagan  administration  officials  and  court  appointees 
abrogated  the  long-established  rights  of  these  workers  to  picket  and  en- 
gage in  strike  actions.  As  a  result,  this  particular  group  of  workers  has 
been  put  at  a  severe  and  unfair  disadvantage. 

MTD-supported  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  that 
would  overturn  these  ill-conceived  and  ideologically  motivated  rulings 
and  restore  the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

Affiliate  and  Executive  Board  Changes 

President  Everett  A.  Treadway  of  the  International  Union  of  Elevator 
Constructors  passed  away  Dec.  16,  1991. 

As  of  January  1,  1992,  incoming  President  Ron  Myslowka  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America  replaced  Vernon  Mustard,  the 
union's  retiring  president,  on  the  MTD  Executive  Board. 

In  September  1992,  A.  L.  "Mike"  Monroe,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades,  replaced  retiring  Presi- 
dent William  A.  Duval. 

In  September  1992,  Andrew  McKenzie,  president/treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Leather  Goods,  Plastics,  Novelty  and  Service  Workers  Union, 
replaced  retiring  President  Domenic  DiPaola. 

In  November  1992,  Dominic  A.  Martell,  president  of  the  Operative 
ieiiU  Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  replaced  retiring  President  Vincent  J.  Panepinto. 

In  December  1992,  John  Peterpaul,  vice  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  replaced  retiring  Jus- 
tin Ostro  as  MTD  Western  Area  Executive  Board  Member. 

In  February  1993,  Arthur  A.  Coia,  president  of  the  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  replaced  President  Angelo  Fosco  who 
passed  away  on  February  11,  1993. 

In  February  1993,  James  Norwood  replaced  Brother  Coia  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  replaced  the  late  Brother  Fosco  on  the  MTD  Executive  Board. 

In  May  1993,  Robert  A.  Scardelletti,  president  of  the  Transportation 
Communications  Union,  replaced  Jack  F.  Otero  on  the  MTD  Executive 
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Board.  Brother  Otero  was  designated  undersecretary  of  labor  for  interna- 
tional affairs  by  President  Clinton. 

In  June  1993,  Frank  Pecquex  replaced  Jean  F.  Ingrao,  who  retired 
after  14  years  as  MTD  executive  secretary-treasurer. 

In  June  1993,  Joseph  Sacco,  vice  president  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  replaced  Frank  Pecquex  on  the  MTD  Executive  Board. 

In  July  1993,  Arthur  Moore  replaced  Edward  J.  Carlough  as  president 
of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association  after  Brother  Car- 
lough resigned. 

In  August  1993,  Gordon  M.  Ward,  president  of  the  National  Marine 
Engineers  Beneficial  Association,  was  designated  to  represent  that  organi- 
zation on  the  MTD  Executive  Board. 

Affiliate  Support 

A  broad  range  of  affiliate  support  has  been  rendered  since  the  last 
MTD  convention.  In  addition  to  government  affairs  assistance  on  the  fed- 
eral and  local  levels,  the  MTD's  network  of  28  port  maritime  councils 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  continues  to  coordinate  support 
activities  locally.  The  port  councils  have  fostered  solidarity  during  broad 
legislative  campaigns,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO's  national  campaign  to  enact 
a  ban  on  striker  replacements,  and  the  many  organizing  and  contract 
beefs  that  affiliated  and  non-affiliated  local  unions  have  waged  to  secure 
justice  for  working  men  and  women. 

The  following  activity  is  representative  of  port  maritime  council  activ- 
ity since  the  last  convention: 

Greater  St.  Louis  —  Caterpillar  (UAW);  Bituminous  Coal  Producers 
(UMWA) 

San  Francisco  —  Safeway  (IBT);  Diamond  Walnut  (IBT) 
Toledo  —  Detroit  News,  Free  Press  and  Newspaper  Agency  (Metro- 
politan Council  of  Newspaper  Unions) 

Greater  South  Florida  —  Picket  Duty  (Carpenters);  Hurricane  Andrew 
Cleanup 

Michigan  —  Kroger  Supermarkets  (UFCW) 
Baltimore  —  Workers  Memorial  Day  (AFL-CIO) 
Southern  California  —  Frontier  Hotel  (HERE) 

Greater  New  York  —  Domino  Sugar  (ILA);  Pathmark  and  ShopRite 
Supermarkets  (UFCW);  Peabody  Coal  (UMWA) 

Special  Projects  and  Other  Activities 

MTD  Scouting  Program  —  The  MTD  since  1987  has  sponsored  an 
annual  program  to  help  familiarize  selected  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
with  the  American  labor  movement.  Each  year  an  average  of  20  scouts 
participate  in  a  two-week,  all  expenses  paid  program  at  the  Seafarers' 
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I  Harry  Lundeberg  School  of  Seamanship  (SHLSS).  Using  the  SHLSS  as 
a  base,  the  scouts  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities  that  expose  them 
to  labor's  efforts  to  produce  a  better  world  for  all  working  men  and 
women.  Their  activities  include  visits  to  AFL-CIO  headquarters,  where 
they  meet  and  discuss  current  topics  with  representatives  from  several 
federation  departments.  While  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  they  also 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  White  House,  Congress  and 

|  other  places  of  interest. 

Publication  —  The  Department  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter,  Mari- 
time, which  provides  highlights  of  its  activities  and  those  of  its  port  mar- 
itime councils  and  affiliates. 

Metal  Trades  Department 

Defense  cutbacks  and  realignments  coupled  with  the  persistent  slump 
!  in  shipbuilding  and  the  shutdown  of  major  nuclear  facilities  continue  to 
reduce  employment  in  all  Metal  Trades-related  occupations  and  sectors. 
Unemployment,  economic  dislocation,  efforts  to  transition  the  defense 
and  nuclear  workforce  into  new  employment  opportunities  and  efforts  to 
revive  the  commercial  shipbuilding  industry  are  dominant  concerns  of  the 
department. 

These  urgent  concerns  are  carried  out  against  a  backdrop  of  ongoing 
initiatives  to  maintain  an  effective  collective  bargaining  agenda,  a  pro- 
gram of  defending  and  improving  the  working  conditions,  wages  and 
benefits  of  both  the  federal  and  private  sector  workers  represented  by  the 
t  department. 

The  department's  overarching  responsibility  to  assist  affiliates  in  or- 
ganizing throughout  the  Metal  Trades  jurisdiction  has  been  pinched  badly 
o    by  economic  conditions.  Nevertheless,  we  are  encouraged  that,  after  more 
I  than  two  years  of  efforts  by  1 1  MTD  affiliates  to  organize  the  notori- 
;    ously  anti-union  operations  of  Avondale  Shipyards  in  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana, a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  election  on  June  25,  1993 
1  resulted  in  a  three-to-two  union  victory.  Typically,  final  disposition  of 
J  this  election  has  been  delayed  while  the  NLRB  investigates  employer-in- 
spired challenges. 

!  Beyond  direct  collective  bargaining,  advancing  the  employment  interests, 
working  conditions,  and  job  security  of  the  300,000  members  of  the  21 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Metal  Trades  Department  entails  involvement  in 
legislative  activities,  training  and  education,  and  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  its  affiliated  unions,  departments  and  related  bodies. 

Representatives  from  the  Department  have  testified  before  Congres- 
[  sional  Committees  and  corresponded  over  the  past  year  in  support  of  ini- 
tiatives to: 
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•  Reform  occupational  health  and  safety  coverage  for  federal  workers; 

•  Restore  the  environment  in  and  around  nuclear  facilities; 

•  Provide  more  extensive  health  monitoring  of  current  and  former  nu- 
clear workers; 

•  Expand  federal  efforts  to  provide  training,  retraining  and  financial 
support  for  defense  workers  the  veterans  of  the  Cold  War  who  now 
face  the  challenge  of  finding  employment  in  a  peace  time  economy. 

•  Reform  the  Hatch  Act  to  end  political  restrictions  imposed  against 
federal  workers. 

Additionally,  the  department  has  provided  ongoing  support  for  offi- 
cers, directors  and  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions  in  pursuit 
of  the  top  priority  legislative  issues  of  the  AFL-CIO:  OSHA  reform, 
health  care  reform,  workplace  fairness  and  against  the  imposition  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  as  it  is  now  written. 

The  department  joined  with  all  affiliates  and  the  AFL-CIO  COPE  to 
play  a  role  in  the  presidential  election  and  in  key  senatorial  and  congres- 
sional races  in  1992. 

Following  the  victory  of  the  Clinton  Administration,  we  provided  the 
transition  team  with  comprehensive  recommendations  for  policies  which 
would  provide  relief  and  recovery  for  MTD-represented  workers  in  ship- 
building, defense  and  nuclear  facilities. 

These  activities  were  in  addition  to  departmental  efforts  to  lobby  and 
work  with  federal  administrative  agencies  and  industry  groups  to  main- 
tain and  expand  joint  apprenticeship  programs,  develop  new  programs  for 
shipbuilding,  and  to  monitor  developments  in  federal  employee  pay  and 
benefits. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute,  the 
Industrial  Union  Department,  the  Public  Employees  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  this  department  has  taken  part  in  on-site  programs 
to  link  economic  conversion  opportunities  to  workers  and  communities 
hardest  hit  by  DOD  cutbacks.  The  department  has  been  a  co-sponsor 
with  other  AFL-CIO  entities  in  programs  to  encourage  and  improve  job 
re-training  and  conversion  opportunities  for  workers  in  communities  hurt 
by  base  closures,  and  with  other  AFL-CIO  departments  in  special  efforts 
to  improve  occupational  safety  and  health  for  nuclear  workers. 

The  president  and  executive  council,  and  staff  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Department  are  dedicated  to  the  continual  improvement  of  wages,  work- 
ing conditions  and  general  welfare  of  the  500,000  union  members  of  our 
21  affiliated  unions.  To  attain  that  broad  goal,  the  department  maintains 
an  active  and  aggressive  program  to  support  education,  collective  bar- 
gaining legislative  action,  social  and  communication  needs  of  those  affili- 
ate unions  and  their  members. 
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Overall  Mission 

The  Metal  Trades  Department  carries  out  collective  bargaining  functions 
for  300,000  workers  and  21  affiliated  unions  in  private  and  public  sector  en- 
terprises, including  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards,  chemical  and  petroleum 
refineries,  non-ferrous  metal  mines  and  mills,  nuclear  plants  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  other  industrial  plants  employing  the  skills  of  trades 
and  craft  personnel  in  operation  and  maintenance  work.  The  collective 
membership  of  these  21  affiliated  unions  exceeds  five  million  workers. 

The  Metal  Trades  Department  is  the  oldest  constitutional  department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  Founded  in  1908,  the  department  is  also  the  only  AFL- 
CIO  department  which  maintains  a  direct  collective  bargaining  responsi- 
bility. In  that  vein,  the  department  provides  support  to  local  councils 
which  negotiate  and  administer  collective  bargaining  agreements  in  pri- 
vate shipbuilding,  naval  facilities,  and  other  federal  activities  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission.  The  department  also  represents 
workers  in  non-ferrous  metal  mines  and  mills,  Department  of  Energy  nu- 
clear facilities,  research  and  development  activities,  chemical  and  petro- 
leum refineries  and  other  industrial  enterprises  employing  the  skills  of  trades 
and  craft  personnel  in  operational  and  maintenance  work. 

In  support  of  this  collective  bargaining  responsibility,  the  Department 
sustains  active  programs  of  legislative  action,  organizing,  education  and 
research,  health  and  safety,  third-party  representation,  and  communica- 
tions activities.  The  department  also  works  in  concert  with  the  AFL-CIO 
to  maintain  jurisdictional  principles  and  practices. 

To  facilitate  the  department's  representational  responsibilities  and  re- 
lated activities,  the  department  publishes  a  monthly  newsletter,  "Metalet- 
ter."  The  publication  is  the  keystone  of  departmental  communications  to 
affiliates  and  represented  members.  The  format  of  this  publication  is 
adaptable  to  wide  circulation,  posting  on  bulletin  boards,  and  for  use  in 
campaigns  and  activities  of  local  Metal  Trades  Councils. 

Metal  Trades  Councils  are  chartered  at  the  request  of  three  or  more 
affiliated  international  unions  which  desire  to  establish  a  coordinated  pro- 
i  gram  of  organization  and  collective  bargaining  in  an  area.  Approximately 
!  60  local  Metal  Trades  Councils  are  functioning  throughout  the  nation  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  area.  Within  the  federal  sector,  there  are 
40  labor  management  agreements  in  effect,  covering  approximately 
I  63,000  federal  workers  in  federal  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

Aiding  in  the  administration  of  the  department's  duties  are  three  major 
councils  the  East  and  West  Coast  Federal  District  Councils,  which  rep- 
resent Naval  shipyard  and  repair  workers;  and  the  Pacific  Metal  Trades 
District  Council,  which  serves  as  the  coordinating  organization  for  local 
councils  and  their  affiliated  private  sector  local  unions  along  the  Pacific 
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Coast.  Agreements  covering  federal  units  are  governed  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Act  of  1978. 

Shipbuilding 

The  Metal  Trades  Department  was  born  in  America's  shipyards  prior 
to  World  War  L  Throughout  the  1980s  we  worked  with  our  councils  and 
affiliated  unions  in  a  campaign  to  counteract  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  Administrations  which  threatened  to  destroy  shipbuilding  in 
America.  Although  the  Reagan-Bush  era  is  over,  the  problems  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  remain.  American  commercial  shipbuilders  face  un- 
fair competition  from  highly  subsidized  foreign  competitors,  and  continu- 
ing U.S.  maritime  policies  which  reward  those  foreign  competitors. 

The  department  has  fully  cooperated  with  industry-wide  efforts  to  re- 
vive shipbuilding  in  the  U.S.,  encouraging  any  innovation  and  joint  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  interests  of  affiliated  unions.  The  department 
formally  endorsed  one  such  program  last  summer  undertaken  jointly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  District  Council, 
the  Bay  Area  Metal  Trades  Council  and  a  coalition  of  government  and 
business  leaders.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  results,  outlines  of 
the  program  provide  a  relevant  model  for  other  regions  to  encourage  ship 
yard  employment  and  to  generate  a  healthy  ship  repair  industry.  The  co- 
operative program  there  coupled  tax  incentives,  business  investment  and 
an  aggressive  training  and  marketing  program  to  reopen  what  had  been  a 
dormant  ship  repair  facility. 

American  shipbuilders  face  a  daunting  challenge  to  adapt  new  design 
and  technology  to  their  facilities,  requirements  which  compel  substantial 
new  investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of 
the  MTD's  Pacific  Coast  Metal  Trades  District  Council  and  the  Bay 
Area  Metal  Trades  Council  in  their  work  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  area  business  leaders  provides  hope  that  innovation  and  cooperation 
can  produce  expanded  opportunities  for  maritime  industries  to  recruit, 
train  and  employ  skilled  shipyard  personnel  in  an  effective  and  efficient 
commercial  operation.  The  extraordinary  efforts  of  city  government,  lead- 
ers of  Metal  Trades  affiliates  and  far  sighted  business  leaders  in  the  re- 
gion should  be  recognized. 

The  department  has  also  been  working  with  a  White  House  inter- 
agency task  force,  industry  groups  and  concerned  lawmakers  to  attempt 
to  effect  a  recovery  for  the  entire  industry.  We  have  experienced  initial 
cooperation  and  willingness  from  the  new  Administration  specifically 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Maritime  Administration. 
However,  the  effects  of  more  than  a  decade  of  decline  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  dedication,  commitment,  money  and  time  to  reverse. 
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Naval  shipyards  continue  to  suffer  from  a  similar  decline.  In  June  of 
this  year,  two  more  naval  shipyards  were  added  to  the  list  of  defense 
base  shutdowns  at  the  cost  of  an  estimated  10,000  jobs,  although  several 
other  naval  facilities  which  were  thought  to  be  likely  candidates  for  the 
,    closure  list  escaped  the  1993  process. 

The  department  has  adopted  a  solidarity  posture  on  all  naval  ship- 
yards, urging  affiliated  members  to  contact  lawmakers  and  policy  offi- 
cials with  the  message  that  U.S.  seapower  and  naval  readiness  requires 
the  services  of  all  existing  shipyards. 

The  solidarity  approach  provided  the  basis  for  a  highly  effective  cam- 
,    paign  by  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of  New  London  County  in  reversing 
an  ill-considered  proposal  to  end  construction  of  the  Seawolf  submarine 
in  1992,  saving  numerous  jobs  at  the  New  London  Electric  Boat  facility 
and  avoiding  an  economic  catastrophe  for  the  region. 

As  with  all  defense-related  activities,  however,  job  survival  remains  a 
year-to-year  uncertainty  for  these  workers  and  their  families. 

The  department  and  elements  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  continue  to 
j  raise  concerns  that  the  U.S.  must  invest  in  a  modernized  merchant  fleet, 
built  by  U.S.  shipyards. 

The  department  convention  in  October  1991  established  shipbuilding 
recovery  as  a  major  priority.  A  key  to  that  recovery  is  passage  of  pend- 
ing legislation  which  would  ban  any  vessel  which  was  constructed  by 
unfair  governmental  subsidies  from  doing  business  in  a  U.S.  port.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved  HR  2056  in  May,  1992.  Without 
leadership  from  the  Bush  White  House  the  measure  died  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  re-introduced  this  year  and  we  expect  congressional 
leaders  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  respond  more  favorably  to  the 
concept  now  that  the  Clinton  White  House  has  weighed  in  with  general 
support  for  shipbuilding  and  maritime  reforms. 

In  the  transition  period  between  the  Clinton  and  Bush  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  provided  the  appropriate  transition  officials  with 
briefing  papers  on  the  state  of  shipbuilding  and  recommendations  for 
short  and  long-range  recovery  programs.  Those  recommendations 
were  thoughtfully  accepted  and  are  providing  the  basis  for  our  con- 
tinuing efforts  with  the  White  House. 

The  department  is  continuing  to  work  with  other  councils  and  affili- 
ated local  unions  and  concerned  AFL-CIO  organizations  in  areas  where 
planned  defense  cutbacks  will  impose  economic  hardships  unless  effec- 
tive conversion  programs  are  established  and  steps  are  taken  to  introduce 
new  industries  to  absorb  displaced  workers. 
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Apprenticeship  and  Vocational  Training 

The  department  continues  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  Joint  Appren- 
ticeship Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  and  affiliated  international  unions.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  concept 
of  apprenticeship  is  enjoying  a  renewal.  The  Department  of  Labor  budget 
has  been  substantially  reordered  to  add  new  funding  for  apprenticeship 
programs.  We  are  optimistic  that  Secretary  Reich  will  do  more  than  sim- 
ply repudiate  the  negative  attitudes  of  the  Reagan-Bush  era  by  encourag- 
ing an  expansion  of  union  involvement  in  new  and  innovative 
apprenticeship  programs  and  opportunities. 

Leadership  Education  and  Training 

The  department  provides  leadership  training  seminars  for  council  offi- 
cers, chief  stewards,  stewards  and  officers  from  affiliated  locals.  Instruc- 
tors for  these  programs,  which  are  coordinated  by  the  department 
education  director,  are  provided  by  affiliated  national  unions. 

The  department  also  conducts  one-day  training  sessions  for  federal 
council  representatives  to  prepare  for  wage  data  collections  for  wage  sur- 
veys under  the  Federal  Wage  System,  Public  Law  92-392. 

Legislative  Activity 

The  department  pursues  legislative  initiatives  through  the  direct  in- 
volvement of  the  department's  president,  staff,  legislative  committee  and 
legislative  consultant.  The  department  monitors  all  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  activity  which  would  affect  the  employment  security, 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  workers  in  the  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment jurisdiction. 

The  department's  highest  legislative  priorities  are  those  initiatives 
which  would  deal  with  the  growing  crisis  of  unemployment  within  Metal 
Trades  occupations  and  sectors. 

Last  year,  budgeting  cutbacks  in  various  naval  shipyards  threatened 
the  continued  existence  of  several  of  the  department's  largest  bargaining 
units.  The  department  has  continued  to  encourage  congressional  leaders 
to  develop  additional  conversion  programs,  including  a  special  "veterans 
of  the  cold  war"  initiative  which  would  provide  transition  assistance,  ed- 
ucational and  occupational  opportunities  specifically  earmarked  for  fed- 
eral and  civilian  workers  engaged  in  defense-related  employment. 

The  Navy's  continued  use  of  highly  subsidized  foreign  shipyard  facili- 
ties in  Yokosuka,  Japan  is  a  continuing  source  of  irritation  to  U.S.  naval 
shipyard  workers.  The  Japanese  government  is  providing  labor  cost  sub- 
sidies of  25  percent  to  sustain  its  U.S.  Navy  workload. 
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At  this  time,  it  is  unclear  whether  any  as  yet  unfunded  initiatives  di- 
rected toward  economic  conversion  will  survive  the  congressional  budget 
reconciliation. 

In  contrast  to  previous  years,  today  we  find  that  cabinet  level  officials 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work 
with  us  to  develop  and  refine  legislative  solutions,  along  with  funding  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  shipbuilding. 

The  department  continues  to  work  with  federal  employee  unions  and 
the  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee  Department  to  win  a  repeal  of  the  oner- 
ous cap  on  federal  blue  collar  pay  increases.  The  cap,  in  effect  since 
1978,  has  cost  federal  blue  collar  workers  millions  of  dollars  in  lost 
wages,  and  resulted  in  a  distortion  of  their  pay  rates. 

The  department  regularly  monitors  spending  recommendations  of  the 
executive  branch  and  appropriations  and  authorization  bills  in  the  Con- 
gress. Key  areas  in  this  regard  are  measures  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Maritime  Administration,  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  department  also  cooperates  with  and  assists  the  AFL-CIO  Depart- 
ment of  Legislation  on  issues  of  concern  to  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

Health  and  Safety 

The  department  continues  to  cooperate  in  developing  legislative  re- 
sponses to  the  problem  of  inadequate  safety  and  health  protections  for 
two  major  groups  of  workers:  those  employed  in  nuclear  facilities,  and 
federal  wage  board  blue  collar  workers. 

In  late  1992,  we  transmitted  a  special  white  paper  on  the  unique 
health  concerns  of  nuclear  workers  and  recommendations  which  would 
address  those  concerns. 

In  both  cases,  the  department  has  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  urged  greater  worker  involvement  in  safety  and  health  administra- 
tion and  heavier  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  government  and  management  in 
assuring  these  workers  the  safest  possible  work  environment. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  department 
has  been  developing  improved  relationships  at  the  highest  levels  of  man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency,  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  within  the  White  House  among  appointees  re- 
sponsible for  safety  and  related  program  management. 

Relationships  with  other  Departments 

A  wide  range  of  issues  and  topics  transcend  the  responsibilities  and 
capacities  of  single  entities  within  the  AFL-CIO.  The  department  lends 
its  support  to  the  federation's  highest  priority  objectives  by  working  co- 
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operatively  with  other  constitutional  departments  of  the  AFL-CIO,  staff 
departments  and  officers  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Programs  which  affect  a  broad  range  of  AFL-CIO-affiliated  organiza- 
tions such  as  apprenticeship,  health  and  safety,  public  employment,  re- 
training and  economic  conversion  for  workers  affected  by  changes  in  the 
U.S.  economy  require  close  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  among 
affiliate  organizations.  The  department  sustains  an  ongoing  commitment 
to  cooperating  and  participating  with  other  AFL-CIO  bodies  through 
some  formal  and  some  informal  programs.  The  department  participates 
directly  with  the  Industrial  Union  Department,  the  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Institute  and  the  Public  Employee  Department  (conversion,  re- 
training and  re-employment,  nuclear  health  and  safety);  the  Public 
Employee  Department  and  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute 
(retraining  and  re-employment),  sponsoring  and  participating  in  regional 
forums  and  special  educational  and  legislative  programs. 

The  department  also  maintains  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
Maritime  Trades,  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades,  the  Food  and  Allied 
Service  Trades.  It  is  the  formal  policy  of  the  Metal  Trades  Department  to 
work  with  all  components  of  the  federation  in  areas  of  mutual  concern. 

Department  for  Professional 
Employees 

In  his  1979  Labor  Day  message,  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
noted  that  "at  this  moment  in  history  the  labor  movement  is  beginning  an- 
other expansion  —  among  professional  and  white-collar  workers.  These 
workers  —  like  those  before  them  —  are  being  told  they  don't  need  unions. 
Well,  they  know  better  —  and  so  their  unions  are  growing." 

Subsequent  events  have  proven  Meany  correct  about  professional  and 
white-collar  worker  attitudes  and  prescient  about  the  important  role  they 
would  play  in  the  labor  movement.  Unions  of  technical  and  white-collar 
workers  continue  to  grow  despite  massive  shifts  in  employment,  changes 
in  technology,  a  world  of  new  economic  competitors,  12  years  of  relent- 
less efforts  by  anti-union  presidential  administrations  to  quell  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  and  several  years  of  persistent  high  unemployment. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  union  membership  among  white-collar  workers 
has  never  been  greater  —  totaling  more  than  7  million.  And,  since 
Meany' s  1979  Labor  Day  message,  white-collar  workers  have  come  to 
account  for  more  than  44  percent  of  total  union  membership.  Some  26 
percent  of  employees  engaged  in  the  professional  specialties  are  repre- 
sented by  unions  —  a  higher  percentage  of  unionization  than  for  the 
work  force  as  a  whole. 
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Members  of  Unions  and  Workers 
Represented  by  Unions,  by  Occupation,  1992 
(Employed  Wage  and  Salary  Workers) 
Numbers  in  Thousands 


Employed  Wage 
&  Salary  Workers 

Total 
Employed 

Members 
of  Unions* 

Represented 
by  Unions** 

Number 
Employed 

%  or  ah 

Employed 

Number 
Employed 

%  of  All 
Employed 

TOTAL,  16  years  old  &  older 

103,688 

16,390 

15.8 

18,540 

17.9 

Executive,  Administrative  & 
Managerial 

12,008 

Professional  Specialty 

14,267 

3,101 

21.7 

3,703 

26.0 

Technicians  &  Technical 
Support 

4,147 

511 

12.3 

589 

14.2 

Sales  Occupations 

11,263 

562 

5.0 

639 

5.7 

Administrative  Support, 
Including  Clerical 

18,035 

2,388 

13.2 

2,824 

15.7 

Service  Occupations 

14,898 

2,071 

13.9 

2,322 

15.6 

Precision  Production, 
Craft  &  Repair 

11,038 

2,768 

25.1 

2,958 

26.8 

Operators,  Fabricators, 
Laborers 

16,206 

4,174 

25.8 

4,418 

27.3 

Farming,  Forestry  &  Fishing 

1,825 

92 

5.0 

104 

5.7 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings, 

Vol.  40,  No.  1,  January  1993,  Tables  57-58. 

Notes: 

*   Members  of  unions  or  employee  associations  similar  to  a  union. 
**  Members  plus  workers  who  report  no  union  affiliation  but  whose  jobs  are  covered  by  a 
union  or  employee  association  contract. 


Continuation  of  this  growth  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  American 
labor  movement  as  the  work  force  becomes  more  and  more  white-collar. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Department  for  Professional  Employees  to  in- 
sure that  this  growth  continues  by  assisting  its  26  affiliates  in  overcom- 
ing: unfair  labor  laws  that  limit  the  ability  of  white-collar  workers  and 
professionals  to  secure  union  representation;  lax  immigration  laws  that 
are  making  it  easy  for  U.S.  employers  to  hire  low-wage  foreign  workers 
to  fill  the  growing  number  of  professional  and  other  white-collar  posi- 
tions; new  technologies  that  make  it  simpler,  cheaper  and  quicker  to 
transfer  office  and  professional  work  abroad  and  to  exploit  intellectual 
and  creative  work. 

These  and  many  other  concerns  were  addressed  by  Department  af- 
filiates at  the  department's  convention  and  at  conferences,  committee 
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meetings  and  other  events  sponsored  by  the  DPE  since  the  last  AFL- 
CIO  convention. 

DPE  Convention  '91 

The  message  the  Department  and  its  affiliates  are  bringing  to  the 
white-collar  work  force  was  reflected  in  the  theme  for  DPE's  1991  con- 
vention: Shaping  the  Future  through  Solidarity.  Like  blue-collar  workers 
before  them,  today's  white-collar  employees,  through  union  solidarity, 
will  participate  in  the  decision  making  that  shapes  their  future  on  the  job 
and  in  their  communities. 

The  convention  brought  together  160  delegates  and  guests  in  Detroit 
on  November  7,  1991.  It  passed  22  resolutions  covering  a  variety  of  con- 
cerns to  the  delegates.  At  a  special  convention  luncheon  honoring  AFL- 
CIO  officers  and  Executive  Council  members,  the  moral  crisis  in 
government  and  business  was  underscored  in  a  speech  by  Jack  Blum, 
former  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Narcotics,  Terrorism  and  International  Operations,  and  the  person  largely 
credited  with  exposing  the  BCCI  bank  scandal. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  DPE  sponsored  a  symposium  for  delegates 
and  guests  on  the  Internationalization  of  Professional  and  White-col- 
lar Work  moderated  by  Steven  Schlossberg,  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  International  Labor  Office  (ILO).  Participants 
included  Communications  Workers  Secretary-Treasurer  Barbara 
Easterling,  UAW  Vice  President  Stan  Marshall,  Screen  Actors  Guild 
Associate  National  Executive  Director  John  McGuire  and  Jim  Baker, 
executive  assistant  to  President  Lane  Kirkland. 

The  delegates  re-elected  AFT  President  Albert  Shanker,  general 
board  chairman;  Jack  Golodner,  president;  AFSCME  Secretary-Trea- 
surer William  Lucy,  general  first  vice  president;  and  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Employees  Secretary-Treasurer  Gilles  Beauregard,  treasurer 
of  the  department.  Seven  general  vice  presidents  were  elected  to 
complete  the  Department's  Executive  Committee.  They  are:  Alan 
Eisenberg  (Actors'  Equity),  Stephen  Sprague  (AFM),  Robert  Porter 
(AFT),  Gloria  Johnson  (IUE),  Stan  Marshall  (UAW),  John  Sweeney 
(SEIU),  and  Beth  Shulman  (UFCW). 

Shortly  after  the  convention,  Robert  Porter,  a  general  vice  president 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  died.  A  Board  member  since 
the  establishment  of  the  DPE,  his  presence  is  greatly  missed.  His  posi- 
tion as  general  vice  president  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  was  filled 
in  September  1992  by  Edward  J.  McElroy,  Jr.,  AFT  secretary-treasurer. 
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The  Search  for  Health  Care  Reform: 
a  Grass-roots  Approach 

To  explore  new  education  methods,  to  involve  union  members  and  to 
rally  grass  roots  support  for  major  health  care  reform  among  union  mem- 
bers, the  department's  Committee  on  Health  Service  Occupations  im- 
plemented a  project  that  utilizes  study  groups.  These  study  groups  not 
only  inform  and  galvanize  rank  and  file  members  on  health  care  reform, 
but  also  introduce  affiliates  to  the  use  of  study  group  techniques  to  im- 
prove membership  involvement  and  education  in  many  areas.  Publica- 
tions and  a  video  prepared  by  DPE  in  cooperation  with  the  AFL-CIO's 
Employee  Benefits  Department  are  used  in  small  groups  to  discuss  the 
current  health  care  crisis,  options  for  reform  and  union  action.  The  value 
of  this  program  was  acknowledged  by  the  delegates  to  the  19th  AFL- 
CIO  Convention  when  they  urged  all  affiliates  to  utilize  "the  member 
oriented  study  group  program  developed  by  the  DPE."  The  department 
intends  to  continue  updating  and  distributing  materials  for  study  group 
use  until  the  issue  is  resolved. 

Promoting  Solidarity  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ... 

Four  years  of  activity  on  behalf  of  several  affiliates  reached  fulfill- 
ment in  December  1991  with  the  first  Congress  of  a  new  inter- American 
organization  of  unions  in  the  arts,  entertainment  and  mass  media  indus- 
try. The  Congress,  hosted  by  the  DPE  and  the  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development,  brought  70  delegates  representing  50  unions 
from  11  Latin  American  countries,  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the 
George  Meany  Center,  where  they  founded  the  Pan  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  Entertainment  and  Mass  Media  Unions  (PANARTES).  The  new 
group  immediately  affiliated  with  the  International  Secretariat  of  Arts, 
Entertainment  and  Mass  Media  Unions  (ISETU),  an  International  Trade 
Secretariat  (ITS)  associated  with  the  ICFTU.  A  highlight  of  the  Congress 
was  a  dinner  addressed  by  AFL-CIO  President  Kirkland. 

...  and  Throughout  the  World 

The  shrinking  world  has  seen  new  international  relationships  develop- 
ing in  all  industries,  but  none  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  impact  than 
in  the  entertainment  and  mass  media  industry.  With  the  advent  of  satel- 
lite and  cable  TV  and  new  technologies  in  digital  sound  recording,  the 
"global  village"  is  now  closer  to  reality  and  those  who  work  in  this  sec- 
tor are  more  than  ever  affected  by  international  developments.  In  this, 
and  other  sectors,  the  department  is  called  upon  to  coordinate  U.S.  union 
activity  at  international  forums  and  in  various  ITSs.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  Department  planned  and  led  missions  to  the  World  Intellectual 
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Property  Organization  (WIPO),  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO)  and  to  international  trade  union  meetings  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Mexico,  Chile,  Egypt,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Nigeria,  Ghana  and  Si- 
erra Leone.  In  all  of  these  endeavors  the  department  was  assisted  by  the 
international  institutes  including  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  (ATFLD),  the  African  American  Labor  Center  (AALC),  the 
Asian  American  Free  Labor  Institute  (AAFLI),  and  the  Free  Trade  Union 
Institute  (FTUI). 

Conferences  and  Meetings 

A  major  mission  of  the  department  is  to  promote  mutual  assistance 
and  cooperation  among  its  affiliates.  One  method  is  conferences,  work- 
shops and  other  meetings  that  provide  representatives  of  the  affiliates  op- 
portunities to  share  information  and  exchange  ideas  on  matters  of 
common  interest. 

In  September  1992,  the  DPE  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  sponsored  a  one-day  conference  in 
Washington  devoted  to  the  safety  and  health  problems  of  professional 
and  white-collar  workers.  The  conference  marked  the  first  national  meet- 
ing of  trade  unionists  devoted  solely  to  the  safety  and  health  concerns  of 
workers  in  this  occupational  area.  While  focusing  on  indoor  air  quality 
and  ergonomics  issues,  the  conference  also  addressed  the  special  con- 
cerns of  people  working  in  education,  the  performing  arts,  health  care 
and  offices.  The  conference  attracted  81  participants  from  19  unions. 

In  December  1992,  the  Department  brought  125  representatives  of  33 
unions  to  the  nation's  capital  to  address  issues  in  organizing  the  growing 
white-collar  work  force  with  the  rallying  theme  —  White-collar  Workers: 
Key  to  the  Future.  This  conference  was  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  De- 
partment of  Organization  and  Field  Services,  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing 
Institute,  and  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  Participants  included 
AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Steelworkers  Presi- 
dent Lynn  Williams  and  Elaine  Bernard,  executive  director  of  the  Har- 
vard Trade  Union  Program.  The  chair  of  the  conference  was  Gloria 
Johnson,  DPE  vice  president  and  chair  of  the  Committee  on  Salaried  and 
Professional  Women. 

In  April  1993,  a  new  activity  of  the  Department  —  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Broadcast  and  Cable  Industries  Unions  —  was  launched  at  a 
two-day  meeting  in  Las  Vegas.  At  that  time,  50  representatives  of  six 
unions  in  the  broadcast  and  cable  industry  met  to  discuss  issues  involv- 
ing organizing,  negotiation  strategies  and  the  rapid  technological  and 
structural  changes  affecting  their  sector.  They  were  joined  by  top  execu- 
tives of  the  three  major  networks,  Paramount,  Fox  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters. 
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Five  departmental  committees  have  continued  to  meet  since  the  last 
AFL-CIO  Convention.  Almost  100  members,  officers  and  staff  of  DPE's 
affiliated  unions  worked  regularly  on  these  committees. 

Government  Relations 

The  department  continues  to  monitor  and  act  on  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment activity  of  concern  to  its  affiliates.  Among  many  legislative  mat- 
ters addressed  were  a  measure  that  re-regulated  the  cable  industry,  which 
was  largely  deregulated  in  1984,  and  another  that  established  a  system  of 
royalty  payments  for  performers  whose  works  are  digitally  recorded  and 
copied.  In  both,  the  DPE  played  leadership  roles  and  in  both  situations 
the  victories  were  significant.  The  cable  re-regulation  bill  was  the  only 
piece  of  legislation  to  survive  a  Presidential  veto  during  the  Bush  years. 
It  reimposed  rate  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  required  cable 
operators  to  pay  for  programming  taken  from  over-the-air  broadcasting,  a 
step  which  will  benefit  broadcasters  and  broadcast  union  members  alike. 
The  copyright  victory  won,  for  the  first  time,  recognition  and  protection  for 
performers  under  the  nation's  copyright  laws.  Though  limited  to  the  digital 
sound  recording  medium  it  is,  nonetheless,  landmark  legislation. 

Other  government  related  matters  addressed  by  the  department  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  were: 

•  Proposals  to  Reform  Protective  Labor  Laws  and  Laws  Govern- 
ing Union  Management  Relations.  Since  the  enactment  of  laws 
regulating  wages  and  hours  of  workers,  professionals  have  been  un- 
fairly excluded  from  many  of  their  provisions.  The  DPE  is  seeking 
to  correct  this  discriminatory  practice  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  the  Service  Contract  Act.  Similarly  because  of  court  inter- 
pretations and  outmoded  provisions,  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  provides  little  or  no  benefit  for  many  professionals  and  other 
white-collar  workers.  The  Yeshiva  case  has  excluded  professionals  who 
may  participate  in  some  measure  of  decision  making  and  the  increasing 
use  of  part-time,  temporary,  and  "freelance"  employees  has  placed  mil- 
lions of  white-collar  workers  beyond  its  protective  scope. 

•  The  Increasing  Employment  of  Non-Immigrant  Workers.  The 
current  recession  is  being  cited  as  "America's  First  White-collar  Re- 
cession." The  introduction  of  new  technologies  and  management 
practices  has  resulted  in  a  surge  of  "downsizings,"  relocation  of 
work  overseas  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  underemployed  and 
unemployed  white-collar  and  professional  workers.  Compounding 
this  situation  is  the  growing  influx  of  non-immigrant  workers  in 
these  fields  who  willingly  accept  non-union  lower  paying  job  offers. 
This  problem  became  acute  in  the  nursing,  entertainment  and  mass 
media  occupations  and  is  now  affecting  other  professions  and  white- 
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collar  areas.  At  the  urging  of  DPE  and  its  affiliates,  the  Congress  in 
1989,  1990  and  1991  amended  the  immigration  laws  in  an  attempt 
to  address  this  situation.  Many  of  these  changes  were  strongly  re- 
sisted by  employers.  Since  these  changes  were  enacted,  the  DPE  has 
monitored  their  implementation  and  coordinated  the  efforts  of  its  af- 
filiates in  seeking  proper  enforcement. 

•  The  Restructuring  of  the  Mass  Media.  Technological  change,  and 
a  realignment  of  the  major  competitors  in  the  media  has  forced 
Washington  to  reconsider  many  of  the  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing common  carrier  and  mass  media  sectors.  A  spate  of  legislative 
proposals  were  introduced  in  the  past  two  years  that  have  drawn  the 
department's  involvement.  In  addition  to  the  legislation  to  re-regulate 
the  cable  industry,  other  measures  before  Congress  would:  free  tele- 
phone companies  to  enter  the  mass  media  market  by  providing  in- 
formation and  entertainment  services  via  phone  lines;  insure  that 
performers  who  record  their  work  on  film,  tape  or  other  devices  are 
fairly  compensated  for  the  commercial  use  of  their  recorded  perfor- 
mances. In  addition,  the  DPE  is  monitoring  policies  and  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  whose  actions  or  inaction  will  cause  pro- 
found changes  in  the  media  industry  which  involve  a  large 
proportion  of  DPE  affiliates. 

•  Legislation  to  Reauthorize  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. The  Department,  along  with  the  AFL-CIO,  strongly  supports 
public  broadcasting  as  an  alternative  to  profit  seeking  commercial 
programming.  Today,  support  requires  more  than  fighting  for 
reauthorization  and  adequate  federal  and  state  funding.  It  also  re- 
quires constant  opposition  to  those  who  seek  to  impose  political  - 
mostly  right  wing  -  orthodoxy  on  public  broadcasters  at  the  price  of 
federal  support.  Such  threats  to  first  amendment  rights  are  being 
fought  by  the  department  and  its  affiliates. 

•  Funding  and  Reauthorization  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA).  In  recent  years,  NEA  bashing  by  conservatives 
through  the  appropriations  process  has  become  an  annual  event  in 
Congress.  The  effort  is  to  use  the  power  of  the  purse  to  dictate  what 
is  or  is  not  permissible  speech  and  expression. 

This  action  is  adamantly  opposed  by  the  department  and  its  affiliates. 

Publications 

In  the  past  year  the  department  has  issued  the  following  printed  mate- 
rial and  video: 

National  Health  Care  Reform:  Action  for  Change  is  a  five-chapter 
study  manual  for  small  groups  involved  in  self-directed  discussion  ses- 
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sions.  The  manual  provides  information  about  the  current  state  of  the 
health  care  system  in  the  United  States;  descriptions  of  several  foreign 
systems;  and  guidance  for  working  towards  change.  The  manual  is  de- 
signed to  be  supplemented  easily  with  specific  recommendations  and  ad- 
ditional information  from  individual  unions. 

Democracy  in  Action:  Union  Study  Groups  is  a  10- minute  video  that 
introduces  the  concepts  of  self-directed  study  groups  as  a  potent  form  of 
adult  union  education.  Created  for  use  with  the  DPE  study  group  pro- 
gram on  national  health  care  reform,  this  video  is  general  in  content,  and 
may  be  used  with  study  groups  dealing  with  any  subject. 

Current  Statistics  on  Professional  Employees  is  a  compendium  of  data 
on  the  composition  of  the  work  force,  employment  gains  and  losses, 
union  membership  and  trends  in  wages  and  salaries. 

Salaried  and  Professional  Women:  Relevant  Statistics  presents  data  on 
women  in  the  work  force,  family  income,  selected  occupations  and  earn- 
ings, and  trends  in  women's  education. 

Breaking  the  Barriers:  White-collar  Women  on  the  Move  is  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  examining  the  barriers  to  career  advancement  for  white- 
collar  women  and  methods  for  breaking  through  them. 

In  addition,  the  Department  continued  to  distribute  its  newsletter,  IN- 
TERFACE, to  a  mailing  list  of  more  than  10,000. 

Public  Employee  Department 

The  thrust  of  the  PED's  work  over  the  past  two  years  has  been 
"reinvigorating"  government  on  all  levels  through  union  participation. 

The  recession,  coupled  with  12  years  of  federal  disinvestment  in  workers 
and  states  and  localities,  has  negatively  affected  the  public  sector.  Some  34 
states  faced  fiscal  crises  at  the  height  of  the  recession,  with  many  elected  of- 
ficials trying  to  balance  their  budgets  on  the  backs  of  public  employees. 

As  a  result,  many  essential  programs  have  been  cut  to  the  bone,  some 
state  and  local  regressive  taxes  have  been  implemented,  and  many  public 
employees  have  been  laid  off,  furloughed,  or  endured  pay  cuts. 

Right-wing  forces  have  tried  to  launch  an  assault  on  public  employees, 
led  by  the  American  Legislative  Exchange  Council  (ALEC).  ALEC  pro- 
duced two  reports,  one  in  1992  and  the  other  in  1993,  blaming  public  em- 
ployee pay  for  the  public  sector  fiscal  crisis.  The  reports  have  been 
criticized  by  well-known  academics  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  the 
States  at  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  which  challenged  ALEC's  methodology  and  oversimpli- 
fied conclusions.  Both  reports  find  that  public  sector  compensation  is 
generally  not  excessive  when  compared  to  private  employment  and  that  pro- 
fessional and  white-collar  workers,  who  make  up  a  higher  proportion  of 
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public  employees,  are  significantly  behind  comparable  workers  in  the  private 
sector.  Public  employees  are  still  playing  "catch-up"  with  the  private  sector. 

At  the  same  time,  many  forces  are  looking  at  restructuring  govern- 
ment. Tight  budgets  have  driven  governments  to  look  for  ways  to  do  the 
job  more  efficiently.  The  PED  and  public  employee  unions  are  taking  the 
lead  in  improving  government  from  the  perspective  of  the  front-line 
workers  who  know  best  how  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  cornerstone  of  improving  the  quality  and  productivity  of  govern- 
ment is  through  consistent  employee  involvement  with  union  representa- 
tion. Many  management  groups  and  unions  are  working  through 
labor-management  cooperative  efforts  to  improve  service  delivery  and 
structure.  The  PED  and  affiliates  have  been  working  with  management 
groups,  commissions  and  academics  persuading  them  that  this  is  the  way 
to  go  to  improve  the  public  sector. 

Public-Sector  Unionization 

Overall,  current  figures  show  that  36.7  percent  of  the  public  sector 
work  force  are  union  members  with  43  percent  represented  in  collective 
bargaining  units.  Of  the  total  work  force  in  the  U.S.  only  15.5  percent 
were  public  employees  contrasted  with  19.4  percent  in  Canada. 

Public  employees  are  the  largest  group  of  U.S.  workers  without  the 
federally-protected  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  over  wages 
and  benefits.  State  and  local  public  employees  must  rely  on  state  laws  to 
guarantee  collective  bargaining  rights.  Only  24  states  have  passed  bar- 
gaining laws  that  cover  all  public  employees,  but  usually  with  exclusions 
for  managers,  confidential  and  legislative  employees.  Thirteen  states  have 
bargaining  laws  for  certain  occupational  groups  such  as  teachers.  The  re- 
maining 13  states  have  not  passed  bargaining  laws. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  those  state  and  local  public  employees 
granted  the  legal  right  to  collectively  bargain  are  covered  by  a  con- 
tract. Only  8  percent  of  public  employees  not  covered  by  a  state  bar- 
gaining law  are  protected  by  a  contract. 

Federal  non-postal  workers  have  limited  rights  to  organize  and  negoti- 
ate on  work-related  issues  but  are  not  allowed  to  bargain  over  wages  and 
benefits.  Postal  employees  can  bargain  over  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions.  More  than  90  percent  of  postal  workers  and  60  percent  of 
other  federal  workers  are  represented  by  unions. 

PED  Programs 

Public  Employee  Committees 

Public  Employee  Committees  (PECs)  are  a  major  component  of 
PED's  field  network  and  operate  within  state  AFL-CIO  federations  and 
large  local  central  labor  bodies.  In  recognition  of  their  work,  PECs  in  25 
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states  are  invited  to  be  delegates  to  the  biennial  convention  of  the  PED 
in  accordance  with  the  PED  Constitution. 

State  and  Local  Government 
Labor-Management  Committee 

PED  is  a  founding  member  of  this  coalition  with  20  national  public 
employer  groups  and  unions.  The  committee  promotes  excellence  in  gov- 
ernment through  labor-management  cooperation. 

The  committee  received  a  $137,000  Ford  Foundation  award  to  con- 
duct two  state-wide  symposia  on  improving  state  and  local  government 
through  labor-management  cooperation.  Issues  to  be  discussed  include  re- 
structuring delivery  services  and  personnel  systems;  employee  skill  train- 
ing and  teamwork;  and  overcoming  barriers  to  excellence  in  service 
delivery  and  management. 

Twenty  top-level  representatives  from  state  and  local  government, 
public  sector  unions,  universities  and  the  media  discussed  emerging  is- 
sues that  will  be  critical  to  state  and  local  government  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  grant  supported  this  Septem- 
ber 1992  symposium.  A  report  received  wide  circulation. 

The  committee  co-sponsored  the  U.S.  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  National  Labor-Management  Conference,  a  biennial  meeting. 
More  than  1,500  public  and  private  sector  front-line  workers,  union  rep- 
resentatives and  managers  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June  1992  to 
showcase  and  discuss  innovative  labor-management  projects  to  improve 
service  delivery,  production  and  structure  of  the  work  site. 

The  State  and  Local  Government  Labor-Management  Committee 
served  on  the  advisory  committee  of  the  conference  to  help  develop  the 
program  as  well  as  administer  the  conference.  Funding  was  received 
I    from  the  FMCS. 

Fighting  Privatization  of  Public  Services 

The  battle  against  privatization  and  contracting-out  continues  as  a 
growing  number  of  state  and  local  jurisdictions  attempt  to  balance  their 
budgets  by  dismantling  government  and  transferring  the  responsibilities 
,     of  governing  and  service  delivery  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Two  developments  on  the  federal  level:  overall,  privatization  is  sub- 
.<     siding  after  former  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director  Richard 
!    Darman,  under  President  Bush,  commissioned  a  report  which  concludes 
j   that  privatizing  services  is  not  cost  efficient.  Clinton  officials  are  debat- 
I    ing  the  value  of  a  Bush  Executive  Order  calling  for  selling  off  federally 
financed  public  facilities  such  as  airports,  ports,  bridges  and  schools. 

A  large  number  of  state  and  local  public  managers  and  citizens  are 
learning  from  painful  experience  that,  while  the  rhetoric  associated  with 
11      privatization  may  sound  reasonable  and  rational,  the  reality  is  not.  When 
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profit  becomes  the  primary  reason  for  doing  business,  the  public,  em- 
ployees and  government  services  get  hurt  while  privateers  get  rich. 

PED's  Privatization  Committee  is  examining  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  government,  with  emphasis  on  improving  efficiency,  service  de- 
livery and  quality.  It  revised  the  successful  America... Not  For  Sale,  a 
guide  to  help  unions  fight  privatization,  for  the  October  1993  convention 

State  and  Local  Taxes 

While  states,  cities  and  counties  have  faced  severe  fiscal  distress  over 
the  past  two  years,  the  PED  focused  much  of  its  activity  on  state  tax  and 
budget  issues.  A  decade  of  federal  neglect,  coupled  with  weak  and  unfair 
tax  systems  that  place  the  burden  on  the  working  middle  class  instead  of 
the  wealthy,  left  states  and  localities  vulnerable  to  the  recession. 

Two-thirds  of  the  states  and  many  localities  have  struggled  with  large 
budget  deficits.  The  PED,  in  cooperation  with  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice 
(CTJ),  which  it  financially  supports,  helped  shift  the  debate  in  the  states 
away  from  budget  cutting  and  toward  tax  reform  to  raise  revenue.  CTJ 
makes  it  clear  that  the  wealthy  are  not  paying  their  fair  share  and  that 
there  is  indeed  revenue  to  be  tapped  through  progressive  taxes  on  the 
rich  which  can  close  state  budget  gaps. 

Economic  Development 

The  PED  has  worked  for  federal  budget  priorities  that  invest  in  Amer- 
ican workers,  families  and  communities  with  financing  from  a  progres- 
sive tax  system.  Quality  public  programs  like  those  of  our  economic 
competitors  require  adequate  funding  and  adequate  staffing. 

Going  hand  in  hand  with  effective  tax  policies  for  the  states  are  well- 
planned  economic  development  strategies  which  benefit  people  and  their 
communities.  To  promote  these  issues,  the  PED  financially  supports  the 
Corporation  for  Enterprise  Development  (CFED).  Through  the  annual  Re- 
port Card  for  the  States  and  other  publications,  CFED  shows  that  states  in- 
vesting resources  in  a  wide  range  of  public  services  have  a  greater  per 
capita  income  and  create  both  more  jobs  and  a  more  dynamic  economy. 

CFED  had  worked  with  the  PED  and  the  Montana  AFL-CIO  on  a 
model  program  for  proactive  economic  development,  displaying  the  po- 
tential for  state  AFL-CIOs  and  others  to  use  economic  development  is- 
sues in  positive,  activist  ways.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Montana 
experience,  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  the  PED  jointly  commissioned  the 
CFED  to  draft  a  program  designed  to  help  all  state  AFL-CIOs  become 
more  effective  participants  in  the  economic  development  debate.  The 
project,  Working  Capitols:  A  Blueprint  for  Economic  Development,  has  a 
training  component  for  union  leaders. 

Public  Employee  Pension  Funds 

Public  employee  pension  funds  now  boast  $1  trillion;  80  percent  of 
that  amount  is  concentrated  in  just  50  funds.  How  the  money  should  be 
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invested  and  spent  (influencing  corporate  policy,  deficit  reduction,  eco- 
nomically-targeted investing,  foreign  investing,  balancing  budgets,  financ- 
ing contract  settlements,  etc.)  has  become  the  subject  of  a  major  national 
debate.  PED  created  a  standing  committee  of  the  PED  Executive  Council 
to  address  issues  concerning  public  employee  pension  funds  particularly 
to  ensure  that  these  assets  are  administered  prudently,  responsibly  and 
creatively  in  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  pension  systems.  The  PED 
committee  and  staff  work  closely  with  the  AEL-CIO  Department  of  Em- 
ployee Benefits  and  are  active  in  the  Council  of  Institutional  Investors. 

Legislative  Activities 

PED  legislative  activities  dealt  with  a  variety  of  issues,  including 
Hatch  Act  reform,  the  balanced  budget  amendment,  OSHA  reform,  the 
federal  budget  and  its  impact  on  federal/postal  pay  and  benefits,  family 
and  medical  leave,  federal  health  benefits,  contracting-out  and  assistance 
to  employees  displaced  by  military  base  closures. 

Military  Conversion 

Between  1993  and  2000,  150  military  bases  are  slated  to  close.  De- 
fense spending  cuts  and  base  closures  in  the  coming  years  are  expected 
to  result  in  the  loss  of  more  than  1  million  jobs  in  the  public  and  private 
defense  industry.  PED  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  respond  to  military 
base  closures. 

PEDs  report,  Military  Base  Closures:  Federal  Programs  to  Assist  Ci- 
vilian Employees  and  Their  Communities,  continues  to  be  a  popular 
resource  for  trade  unionists,  DOD  personnel,  congressional  offices  and 
communities  facing  base  closures.  The  PED  updated  the  report  for  the 
October  1993  convention. 

In  addition,  PED  joined  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Institute  (HRDI),  the  Metal  Trades  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  in  co-sponsoring  conferences  that  focused  on 
dislocated  worker  and  job  placement  issues.  As  co-sponsor  of  the  project, 
PED  developed  and  presented  a  series  of  workshops  on  military  base 
closures  at  each  of  the  conferences.  With  base  closures  a  reality  for  at 
least  the  coming  decade,  PED  will  continue  to  conduct  these  workshops 
across  the  country. 

The  PED  also  joined  in  co-sponsoring  a  conference  on  economic  con- 
version along  with  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department  and  sev- 
eral other  union  groups.  The  July  1993  conference  developed  a 
consensus  policy  statement  and  an  "action  network."  The  network  fo- 
cuses on  converting  defense-related  enterprises  and  military  bases  to  civilian 
uses  and  creating  new  high-skilled  jobs  that  displaced  defense  industry 
workers  could  move  to  as  defense  cuts  continue  through  this  decade. 
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Federal  Government  Committees 

The  PED  serves  as  a  member  on  several  federal  government  commit- 
tees that  focus  on  federal/postal  employee  issues.  PED  serves  on  the 
Federal  Salary  Council  which  is  working  on  designing  a  new  white-col- 
lar federal  pay  system  based  on  locality  as  mandated  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990. 

PED  also  serves  on  DOL's  Federal  Employee  Compensation  Act 
(FECA)  Advisory  Committee,  which  focuses  attention  on  the  federal  em- 
ployee disability  compensation  program,  and  on  DOL's  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (FACOSH),  which  monitors 
the  federal  government's  own  safety  and  health  program. 

1993  Convention 

The  theme  of  the  PED's  October  1993  convention  was  "Public  Em- 
ployees Bargain  for  Excellence."  The  convention  highlighted  model 
labor-management  cooperative  efforts  and  other  union  initiatives  which 
improve  public  programs  and  empower  public  workers  on  the  job. 

Caring  for  Our  Children  Arts  Project 

The  PED  worked  with  35  elementary  school  children  through  a  sum- 
mer arts  camp  operated  by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Public  Schools  and  a 
neighborhood  public  elder  day  care  center.  For  six  weeks,  the  children 
combined  art  with  learning  about  public  sector  jobs  and  unions. 

The  PED  provided  learning  materials  and  took  the  children  on  field 
trips  to  public  sector  work  sites  including  the  U.S.  Weather  Service  and 
a  waste  water  treatment  plant.  After  completing  their  research,  the 
youngsters  set  to  work  —  with  the  help  of  the  seniors  from  the  elder 
care  center  —  on  making  a  five  foot  square  quilt.  Each  square  of  the 
quilt  depicts  a  public  sector  job  such  as  sanitation  worker,  fire  fighter, 
teacher  and  zoo  keeper.  The  quilt  hangs  prominently  in  the  PED  office. 
The  department  made  a  short  video  that  chronicles  the  project.  The  quilt 
was  the  basis  of  a  PED  poster,  "Career  Public  Employees  Care,"  a 
Christmas  card,  and  an  awards  plaque. 

PED  Publications 

The  PED  publishes  three  newsletters  as  well  as  numerous  reports  on 
public  sector  issues.  Additionally,  it  distributes  the  publications  of  several 
well-respected,  independent  research  organizations.  More  than  3,500  pub- 
lic sector  union  leaders,  public  officials,  academics  and  interested  organi- 
zations and  individuals  receive  PED  material  each  month. 

PED  Forum  is  a  quarterly  newsletter  that  takes  an  in-depth  look  at 
public  sector  issues  from  the  perspective  of  the  public  employee.  Feature 
articles  have  examined  state  and  local  fiscal  crises,  public  employee  pen- 
sion funds,  public  employee  collective  bargaining  and  the  effect  on  pub- 
lic employees  from  George  Bush's  version  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA). 
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Privatization  Update  is  a  quarterly  publication  that  reports  news  and 
trends  in  contracting-out  in  the  public  sector.  The  newsletter  tracks  the 
largest  public  sector  contractors,  national,  state,  and  local  legislation,  and 
keeps  abreast  of  union  efforts  to  keep  the  public  sector  work  in  the  pub- 
lic domain. 

Issues  &  Answers  is  published  eight  times  a  year  and  takes  a  quick 
look  at  the  issues,  news  and  trends  in  the  public  sector.  It  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  report  or  study  by  the  PED  or  one  of  the  organizations 
with  whom  it  works. 

The  PED  produced  the  following  reports  over  the  last  two  years: 

•  Public  Employees:  Facts  at  a  Glance 

•  Military  Base  Closures:  Federal  Programs  to  Assist  Civilian  Em- 
ployees and  Their  Communities 

•  Reinvigorating  the  Public  Service:  Union  Innovations  to  Improve 
Government 

•  America  Not  for  Sale:  A  PED  Guide  to  Fighting  Privatization 

The  PED  distributed  the  following  publications  produced  by  other  or- 
ganizations. 

•  Grievance  Mediation  in  State  and  Local  Government 

•  Labor-Management  Cooperation  in  Today 's  Workplace 

•  Seeking  Excellence  in  State  and  Local  Government 

•  The  1992  and  1993  Executive  Summary  of  the  Development  Report 
Card  for  the  States 

•  Compensation  of  State  and  Local  Employees:  Sorting  Out  the  Issues 

•  Where  Are  the  Progressive  Voices?  The  Explosion  of  New  Right 
Policy  Centers  in  the  States 

Transportation  Trades  Department 

The  Transportation  Trades  Department  has  grown  in  membership  and 
scope  since  its  founding  in  April  1990.  The  AFT's  vote  to  join  the  de- 
partment in  1992  brought  the  number  of  affiliates  to  29.  TTD  also  has 
expanded  its  legislative  and  public  policy  activities  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  policy  recommendations  concerning  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  the  Clinton  administration. 

Elections 

At  TTD's  September  1992  executive  committee  meeting,  G.  Thomas 
DuBose,  president  of  the  United  Transportation  Union,  was  elected  TTD 
secretary-treasurer.  He  succeeded  V.M.  Speakman,  president  of  the  Rail- 
road Signalmen,  who  resigned  both  posts  after  his  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
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I  ll)  vice  president  Edward  P.  McEntee,  an  Electrical  Workers'  vice 
president,  retired  April  1,  1993.  McEntee,  who  also  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  (RLEA),  was  praised  by 
TTD  President  Walter  J.  Shea  for  his  "commitment  to  protecting  and 
strengthening  the  rights  of  transportation  workers." 

New  TTD  vice  presidents  and  executive  committee  members  include 
President  W.D.  Pickett,  Railroad  Signalmen;  Secretary-Treasurer  Edward 
McElroy,  AFT;  and  Vice  President  Norman  Schwitalla,  IBEW. 

Executive  Committee  Meetings 

At  its  September  1992  meeting,  TTD  met  with  Clinton/Gore  campaign 
manager  David  Wilhelm,  who  now  heads  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  Rep.  Norman  Mineta  (D-Cal.),  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 

Policy  positions  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  included  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) 
and  protecting  America's  bus  industry. 

In  the  spring  of  1992,  the  department  named  a  delegation  to  work 
with  the  African  American  Labor  Center  and  travel  to  South  Africa  in 
July  1992.  The  group  established  relationships  with  counterpart  unions; 
determined  with  South  African  unions  how  training,  education  and  other 
assistance  can  be  provided;  and  pledged  to  support  these  efforts.  Mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  are  Gertraud  K.  Weber,  UTU;  Julia  McMillon, 
Transport  Workers;  and  Jack  Howard,  AFSCME,  who  also  chairs  TTD's 
international  affairs  committee. 

The  February  meeting  featured  Rep.  Bob  Carr  (D-Mich.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  Sen. 
Don  Riegle  (D-Mich.),  chairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee. 

Policy  positions  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  in  February  in- 
cluded Rebuilding  Our  National  Transportation  Network;  Adoption  of 
Airport  Crash  and  Fire  Rescue  Standards;  Transportation  of  Hazardous 
Materials;  Pension  Fund  Security;  OSHA  Reform;  Rehire  the  Air  Traffic 
Controllers;  Workplace  Fairness  and  Transportation  Policy;  Opposition  to 
NAFTA;  LM-2/LM-3:  Union  Financial  Accounting  Requirements;  and 
Landside  Maritime  Operations  —  Labor  Disputes. 

Legislative  Priorities/103rd  Congress 

TTD's  legislative  priorities  for  the  103rd  Congress  represent  concerns  in 
every  transportation  mode  as  well  as  organized  labor's  efforts  on  health  care 
reform,  a  ban  on  the  permanent  replacement  of  strikers,  NAFTA,  reform  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  other  issues. 
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Full  Funding  of  ISTEA/ 
Investment  in  Transportation 

The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of  1991  (ISTEA), 
a  six-year  authorization  of  federal  surface  transportation  programs,  is  the 
perfect  vehicle  for  providing  public  investment  in  the  nation's  ailing  trans- 
portation infrastructure  as  well  as  operating  assistance. 

Other  federal  transportation  programs  in  need  of  additional  funding  in- 
clude Amtrak;  airports  and  air  traffic  control;  and  intermodal  port  facili- 
ties. TTD  will  work  to  maintain  job  rights  and  protections  of 
transportation  workers,  including  the  retention  and  application  of  section 
13-c  for  urban  mass  transit  and  Davis-Bacon  Act  prevailing  wage  protec- 
tions on  federally  funded  projects.  TTD  also  will  seek  the  necessary  pro- 
tection against  imprudent  use  of  pension  monies  for  investment  in 
infrastructure  projects. 

Privatization 

Transportation  labor  will  seek  a  reversal  of  Reagan/Bush  administra- 
tion policies  on  the  privatization  of  public  assets.  Over  the  past  12  years, 
for  example,  transit  agencies  were  required  to  privatize  existing  public 
transit  services  as  a  condition  of  receiving  federal  grants.  Other  cam- 
paigns over  that  period  sought  the  sell-off  of  public  services  and  facili- 
ties, many  of  which  provide  transportation  services.  TTD  is  committed  to 
protecting  public  transportation  and  other  assets  from  ill  conceived 
privatization  policies. 

International  Trade  in  Aviation 

As  global  trade  expands,  two  aviation  issues  are  critical:  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  carriers  and  the  ability  of  foreign  carriers  to  serve  U.S. 
domestic  routes,  also  known  as  "cabotage."  Now,  that  right  is  reserved 
by  law  for  U.S.  carriers.  TTD  will  oppose  efforts  to  relax  existing  re- 
strictions on  foreign  investment  and  control,  to  ensure  that  U.S.  carriers 
remain  under  U.S.  ownership.  On  cabotage,  TTD  sees  no  legitimate  rea- 
son to  open  U.S.  domestic  point-to-point  service  to  foreign  competition 
and  opposes  any  efforts  to  ease  the  current  cabotage  prohibition. 

Flight  Attendant  Duty  Time  Limits 

Flight  attendants  remain  the  only  safety  sensitive  transportation  em- 
ployees unprotected  by  federal  limits  on  consecutive  hours  of  service  and 
requirements  for  adequate  rest  periods.  TTD  will  press  for  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  regulations  to  mandate  duty  time  limitations  and  rea- 
sonable rest  periods  for  flight  attendants. 
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Child  Restraint  Seats 

The  use  of  child  restraint  seats  on  airplanes  for  children  under  the  age 
two  currently  is  not  mandatory.  Too  many  unrestrained  children  have 
been  killed  in  airline  crashes  or  injured  during  turbulence  or  emergency 
landings  due  to  this  gap  in  safety  regulations,  but  the  FAA  has  refused 
to  act.  Young  children  must  be  afforded  the  same  protections  provided 
all  other  passengers,  crew  and  equipment. 

Airport  Fire- Crash-Rescue  Standards 

The  FAA's  regulations  on  fire-crash-rescue  (CFR)  operations  at  air- 
ports with  scheduled  passenger  flights  are  limited,  addressing  only  the 
application  of  extinguishing  agents  to  airframes.  The  FAA  does  not  ad- 
dress passenger  rescue  or  other  structural  fire  suppression  operations,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  survivability  of  passengers  during  on-ground  airline 
crashes  or  incidents  has  been  linked  directly  to  the  inability  to  evacuate 
passengers  in  a  safe  and  timely  manner. 

TTD  will  work  with  Congress  and  the  FAA  to  mandate  passenger  res- 
cue as  the  primary  mission  of  aviation  CFR,  and  to  require  adequate 
staffing  of  CFR  units  along  the  levels  established  by  the  Departments  of 
Air  Force  and  Navy  for  military  aviation  and  structural  fire  fighting. 

Air  Traffic  Controllers 

President  Reagan  fired  striking  air  traffic  controllers  in  August  1981. 
Over  the  ensuing  12  years,  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  refused 
to  rehire  any  controllers  who  participated  in  the  job  action.  To  date,  the 
air  traffic  control  work  force  remains  grossly  understaffed,  while  quali- 
fied controllers  remain  on  the  government's  blacklist.  TTD  has  called  on 
the  Clinton  administration  to  lift  the  employment  ban  on  controllers. 

Railroad  Safety  and  Health 

TTD  supports  the  comprehensive  railroad  safety  legislative  proposals 
of  the  RLEA.  While  many  of  these  provisions  can  be  accomplished 
through  administrative  rulemaking,  several  require  legislative  action. 
These  include: 

•  Closing  the  Federal  Railway  Act/OSHA  gap  in  coverage  of  rail 
workers. 

•  Giving  rail  workers  standing  by  requiring  the  FRA  to  enforce  rail- 
road safety  laws  and  regulations. 

•  Repealing  all  provisions  in  FRA  regulations  which  delegate  certain 
rulemaking  functions  to  the  railroad  industry. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  to  the  contrary,  whenever  a  state  or 
local  jurisdiction  conducts,  without  probable  cause,  an  alcohol  or 
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drug  test  of  a  rail  employee  following  an  accident  at  a  grade  cross- 
ing, the  employee  tested  shall  be  entitled  to  monetary  damages  from 
the  testing  entity. 

Railroad  Retirement  and  Unemployment 

TTD  will  work  for  changes  in  railroad  retirement  and  railroad  unem- 
ployment compensation  developed  by  the  RLEA.  One  such  proposal 
would  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983  to  make 
permanent  transfers  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  of  revenue  from 
the  federal  income  tax  on  tier  2  benefits. 

Other  priorities  include  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(RUIA)  benefits,  the  independence  of  the  Inspector  General,  protection  of 
current  rail  employment  and  securing  Railroad  Retirement  and  RUIA 
coverage  in  any  new  sector  of  rail  transportation. 

Federal  Funding  of  Minor  Dispute 
Railroad  Arbitration 

Arbitration  of  disputes  within  the  rail  industry  involving  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  contracts  —  so-called  minor  disputes  —  is  com- 
pelled by  statute.  But  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  acknowledged,  Section  3 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  traded  labor's  right  to  strike  over  "minor" 
disputes  for  the  federally-funded  arbitration  procedure  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  (NRAB)  and  supplemental  boards.  TTD  be- 
lieves that  the  National  Mediation  Board  should  abide  by  the  congres- 
sional pact  with  labor  by  seeking  full  federal  funding  of  minor  dispute 
railroad  arbitration. 

Pre-emption  of  State  Trucking  Regulation 

There  are  on-going  efforts  to  further  deregulate  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry through  legislation  that  would  pre-empt  state  regulation  of  intra- 
state transportation.  TTD  opposes  legislation  that  preempts  a  state's  right 
to  regulate  intrastate  motor  commerce,  because  such  efforts  threaten  the 
economic  livelihood  of  small-  and  medium-sized  motor  carriers  and  their 
workers.  This  legislation  would  unleash  the  already  substantial  monopoly 
powers  of  the  large  multi-modal  carriers.  Each  state  should  be  free  to  de- 
cide w,hat  level  of  regulation  is  appropriate  for  intrastate  motor  carrier 
traffic  within  its  borders. 

Motor  Carrier  Undercharges 

The  issue  of  shipper  undercharges  in  the  motor  carrier  industry  is  a 
concern  to  transportation  labor  as  well  as  carriers  and  shippers.  Under- 
charges are  the  result  of  failures  by  certain  motor  carriers,  usually  at  the 
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request  of  shippers,  to  publish,  charge  and  collect  filed  rates.  TTD  will 
support  measures  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  stop 
these  practices  and  to  levy  penalties  against  both  carriers  and  shippers 
that  fail  to  adhere  to  filed  rates.  Prohibitions  on  secret  rebates  and  un- 
filed rate  discounts  should  be  continued.  TTD  supports  fair  legislation 
that  relieves  shippers  of  a  portion  of  liability  but  does  not  erase  all  op- 
portunity for  recovery  by  employees  and  pension  and  welfare  funds. 

Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy  (CAFE) 

Transportation  labor  is  opposed  to  government-imposed  automobile 
fuel  economy  (miles  per  gallon)  standards  that  cannot  be  achieved  with 
existing  automotive  technology.  The  adoption  of  unreasonable  and  unat- 
tainable CAFE  standards  would  result  in  massive  dislocation  and  job  loss 
in  the  automotive  sector  and  in  related  industries.  TTD  also  is  committed 
to  ensuring  that  any  revisions  to  CAFE  standards  apply  the  same  fuel 
economy  standard  to  foreign  and  domestic  car  manufacturers. 

Relief  for  the  Domestic  Aerospace  Industry 

TTD  is  concerned  with  the  severe  economic  downturn  and  massive 
job  loss  in  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry.  Already  struggling  to  answer  the 
financial  crisis  hitting  the  domestic  airline  industry,  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry  faces  unfair  competition  from  the  government-subsidized  Euro- 
pean Airbus  consortium,  which  continues  to  gain  market  share  at  the  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  producers  and  employees.  TTD  seeks  legislation  to  retain 
aerospace  production,  skills  and  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
for  a  government  loan  guarantee  fund  so  that  U.S.  manufactures  can 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field  with  the  subsidized  European  Airbus. 

Maritime  Labor  Law  Extension 

Through  the  use  of  sham  foreign  registries,  vessels  which  are  owned 
and/or  controlled  by  U.S.  citizens  and  which  do  most  of  their  business  in 
U.S.  ports  are  permitted  to  evade  U.S.  labor  and  tax  laws  by  flying  a 
foreign  flag.  Such  vessels  then  are  crewed  by  seamen  who  often  are 
forced  to  work  in  substandard  conditions  without  labor  and  safety  protec- 
tions. TTD  will  support  legislation  to  extend  U.S.  labor  laws  to  these 
flags-of-convenience  vessels. 

Towboat  Safety 

TTD  will  pursue  legislation  to  establish  minimum  federal  require- 
ments for  staffing  of  tow  boats.  This  will  address  a  serious  maritime 
safety  issue  related  to  reduced  crews  on  towing  vessels,  a  problem 
now  widespread.  Despite  the  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  employees,  in- 
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sufficiently  manned  vessels  expose  the  tow  boat  industry,  workers 
and  cargo  to  hazards  and  risks  that  could  be  avoided  with  the  adop- 
tion of  sensible  safety  legislation. 

Fair  Treatment  of  U.S.  Longshoremen 

The  Bush  administration's  State  Department  grossly  misinterpreted  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  section  258(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952  (amended  by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990),  which  governs  the  use  of 
foreign  nationals  for  longshore  work  in  U.S.  ports.  Known  as  the  "reciproc- 
ity exception,"  this  section  states  clearly  that  any  country  which  prohibits 
longshore  work  (by  law,  regulation  or  practice)  at  its  ports  by  U.S.  crews, 
must  be  restricted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from  performing  longshore  work 
in  U.S.  ports.  TTD  will  support  a  legislative  or  regulatory  measure  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices  by  foreign  shippers  and  protect  against  further 
encroachment  by  foreign  longshoremen. 

Tracking  and  Monitoring  of  Hazardous  Materials 

A  serious  hazard  facing  the  nation's  fire  fighters,  transportation  workers 
and  other  first-response  employees  is  the  increasing  volume  of  hazardous 
materials  shipped  via  the  multi-modal  transportation  network.  The  current 
monitoring  system  used  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  is  not  capable 
of  providing  sound,  instantaneous  information,  and  exposes  employees  and 
the  public  to  unknown  hazards  during  spills.  TTD  will  support  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  a  new  computerized  identification  and  tracking  sys- 
tem that  can  provide  fire  fighters,  transportation  workers  and  local  authori- 
ties with  instantaneous  and  accurate  information. 

Emergency  Responder  Training 

If  the  growing  volume  of  hazardous  materials  shipped  via  the  nation's 
transportation  system  is  to  be  handled  safely,  the  federal  government 
must  support  adequate  funding  of  training  programs  for  transportation 
workers,  fire  fighters  and  other  emergency  responders.  TTD  will  seek 
compliance  with  existing  regulations  under  statutes  that  have  mandated 
training  of  hazardous  waste  workers  and  emergency  responders.  Trans- 
portation labor  will  also  seek  mandates  for  protective  equipment  and 
clothing,  as  well  as  greater  federal  support  to  local  governments  to  facili- 
tate emergency  response  training. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Testing 

TTD  took  a  lead  role  in  opposing  the  DOT's  proposed  rule  to  revise 
and  expand  the  federal  drug  and  alcohol  testing  program.  The  department 
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reaffirmed  its  strong  opposition  to  mandatory  random  drug  testing  and 
expressed  opposition  to  the  proposed  expansion  into  alcohol  testing. 

Current  drug  testing  policies  are  "intrusive  and  punitive  in  nature," 
TIL)  said,  while  noting  that  the  collectively  bargained  programs  in  the 
transportation  industry  have  helped  reduce  the  number  of  positive  drug 
and  alcohol  tests.  Among  TTD's  recommendations  was  a  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  sampling  size  requirement  to  no  more  than  10  percent. 
Citing  industry  concerns  over  costs,  TTD  concluded  that,  "if  the  federal 
government  intends  to  continue  its  present  policy,  we  would  submit  that 
[our]  recommendations.. .offer  a  reasonable  alternative  which  takes  into 
account  the  overall  goals  of  the  current  program,  the  massive  costs  asso- 
ciated with  its  implementation,  and  the  intrusive  nature  of  federally  man- 
dated random  drug  testing." 

Union  Label 

Concern  over  the  declining  U.S.  industrial  base  and  huge  trade  deficits 
recalls  a  remedy  espoused  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  wrote:  "I  have 
come  to  a  resolution  myself,  as  I  hope  every  good  citizen  will,  never 
again  to  purchase  any  article  of  foreign  manufacture  which  can  be  had  of 
American-make,  be  the  difference  of  price  what  it  may." 

Since  its  inception  in  1909,  the  mission  of  the  AFL-CIO  Union  Label 
Department  has  been  to  create  an  awareness  and  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  produced  by  union  brothers  and  sisters  and  companies 
signatory  to  a  union  contract. 

Commitment  to  working  men  and  women  prompts  the  department  to 
pursue  a  number  of  programs  to  get  the  Buy  Union,  Buy  American  mes- 
sage across  to  all  Americans. 

The  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  has  64  affiliated  unions 
representing  workers  in  all  categories  of  labor.  The  combined  membership  of 
these  unions  is  more  than  12  million  hard  working  men  and  women. 

Since  1980,  the  United  States  has  shifted  from  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  manufactured  goods  to  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  manufac- 
turing jobs.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than  3 
million  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost  to  manufacturers  moving  their  produc- 
tion facilities  out  of  this  country. 

Today,  the  American  market  place  is  flooded  with  foreign-  made 
goods.  Even  the  most  common  brand  names  are  assumed  to  be  made  in 
our  country,  when  often  they  are  made  by  foreign  labor.  The  problem  is 
that  American  consumers,  either  through  lack  of  awareness  or  indiffer- 
ence, are  not  supporting  the  American  workforce  or  our  economy. 
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Label  Letter 


The  Department's  most  visible  vehicle  for  getting  out  its  Buy  Union 
message  is  its  40,000-circulation  bimonthly  Label  Letter,  an  8-  to  12- 
page  newsletter  that  has  won  a  wide  following  and  broad  acceptance 
throughout  the  labor  community. 

Regular  features  in  the  Label  Letter  include  the  "Don't  Buy"  list, 
which  is  the  official  AFL-CIO  boycott  list,  and  the  "Do  Buy"  list,  which 
tells  trade  unionists  across  the  country  of  unionized  goods  and  services 
worthy  of  their  patronage. 

The  Label  Letter  serves  as  a  modest  news  service  for  local  and  na- 
tional union  publications  across  the  country.  Items  that  appear  in  the 
newsletter  are  regularly  reproduced. 

Complementing  the  newsletter  is  the  Department's  formal  press 
packet,  a  quarterly  package  of  Buy  Union-oriented  artwork  and  an  edito- 
rial promoting  the  cause.  This  package  is  widely  used  as  well. 

Additionally,  the  Department  takes  advantage  of  Labor  Day  by  issuing 
a  Union  Label  Week  package  of  artwork  and  copy  for  union  newspapers; 
;  suggestions  to  local  unions  and  union  label  councils  on  activities  that  can 
i  promote  a  Buy  Union  consciousness;  radio  scripts  for  spot  announce- 
f  ments  that  can  be  produced  locally,  and  sample  proclamations  for  use  by 
local  political  jurisdictions. 

'I 

The  Union-Industries  Show 

The  Department's  biggest  annual  undertaking  is  the  Union-Industries 
Show.  Held  in  a  different  city  each  year  since  1938,  it  is  the  only  show- 

0  !|    case  of  its  kind  exhibiting  exclusively  union-made  American  products 

and  services.  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  was  the  theme  for  the  1990  Cin- 
cinnati Show  and  has  continued  as  the  battle  cry  for  subsequent  shows. 
The  convention  halls  have  been  ablaze  with  red,  white  and  blue  colors 
that  emphasize  one  simple  message:  buying  American/union-made  prod- 
ucts and  services  will  "Keep  America  Beautiful. " 

Both  the  1992  show  in  Portland  May  15-18  and  the  1993  show  in  St. 
s  Louis  May  14-17  were  remarkable  examples  of  how  labor  and  management 
c      can  enthusiastically  say  in  a  loud  single  voice,  "look  for  the  union  label." 

The  positive  cooperation  generated  through  the  union-employer  in- 
c'l    volvement  is  only  equaled  by  the  unique  union  pride  and  dignity  build- 
ing qualities  of  the  show. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  each  year's  Union-Industries  Show  is  the  pre- 
is     sentation  of  an  award,  made  by  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  De- 

1  partment,  to  a  management  who  believes  —  as  we  do  —  that  labor 
unions  have  a  great  value  not  only  to  working  people,  but  to  the  compa- 
nies that  employ  them  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 
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The  award  is  made  in  the  belief  that  fair  and  decent  employers  de- 
serve recognition.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation  —  a  company 
that  employs  thousands  of  members  from  several  unions  across  the  coun- 
try —  received  the  1993  award.  We  believe  Owens-Corning  is  a  model 
to  other  companies  in  its  relationships  with  its  employees'  unions.  It  has 
consistently  bargained  honorably  with  the  unions  and  agreed  to  contracts 
that  provide  substantial  wages  and  benefits. 

Future  Union-Industries  Shows  are  scheduled  for  Indianapolis,  Detroit 
and  Atlantic  City. 

Hotel  Guide  —  The  Department's  annual  Union  Hotel  Guide,  devel- 
oped in  cooperation  with  the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees 
continues  to  be  a  success.  Thousands  of  copies  are  distributed  each  year. 

Union  Label  Councils 

On  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  U.S.  job  losses  in  the  past  decade,  primar- 
ily in  the  rust  belt,  the  dust  belt  and  the  lint  belt,  the  department  has  ex- 
perienced a  profusion  of  activity  in  its  label  awareness  programs.  The 
demand  for  speakers  from  the  department  for  conventions,  conferences 
and  regional  events  has  increased  dramatically.  Requests  for  workshops 
on  how  to  promote  union  products  and  services  also  have  been  on  the 
rise.  There  has  been  increased  demand  for  giveaway  material  for  fair 
booths  and  the  monetary  outlay  for  our  union  label  booth  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  expanded. 

The  department  has  more  than  450  chartered  union  label 

councils  throughout  the  country  that  attempt  to  reach  consumers  on  a 
grass  roots  level.  Many  of  them  participate  in  establishing  booths  at  local 
and  state  fairs.  Incentives  include  a  contest  offering  cash  prizes  and  ex- 
tensive publicity  to  the  winner  of  the  most  aesthetic  fair  booth.  We  also 
offer  a  subsidy  program  allowing  councils  to  offset  a  portion  of  the  in- 
curred expenses  for  the  project. 

The  following  is  a  highlight  of  a  few  areas  of  interest  to  the  councils: 

•  State  and  county  fairs  are  at  the  top  of  almost  everyone's  list.  These 
fairs  seem  to  be  a  very  effective  way  to  promote  the  union  label. 

•  Along  with  fairs,  parades,  picnics,  dinners,  health  fairs  and  a  float  in 
the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  Parade  were  listed  as  notable  activi- 
ties. 

•  Union  conferences,  seminars  and  general  meetings  were  also  used  to 
educate  and  promote  the  union  label. 

•  Television,  radio  and  newspaper  spots  were  purchased  as  public  ser- 
vice announcements  to  further  educate  the  public. 

•  Union  Label  clauses  have  been  negotiated  in  thousands  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 
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Boycott  List 

If  well  nan,  boycotts  can  be  one  of  the  most  viable  means  of  gaining 
recognition  or  a  contract  and  unions  have  an  efficient  system  for  a 
succesful  campaign  through  the  support  of  the  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  Department.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  companies  on  the  list  de- 
creases every  year. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  following  is  the  current  boycott  list: 

Ace  Drill  Corporation 

Brown  &  Sharp  Mfg.  Co. 

Acme  Boots 

Bruce  Church,  Inc. 

California  Table  Grapes 

Deckers  Corp. 

Diamond  Walnut  Company 

Genesco  Inc. 

Goody's  Family  Clothing  Inc. 
Holly  Farms 

Kawasaki  Rolling  Stock,  U.S.A. 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation 
Mohawk  Liqueur  Corporation 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Rome  Cable  Corporation 
Shell  Oil  Company 
Silo,  Inc. 

Southwire  Company 

Star  Dental  Products 

F.  L.  Thorpe  &  Company 

United  States  Playing  Card  Company 

Removed  from  the  list  in  the  past  two  years: 

Austin  Cablevision 

Bridgeknight 

Brown  Corporation 

Continental  Airlines 

Cook's  Champagne 

Eastern  Airlines 

Greyhound  Lines,  Inc. 

Hood  Manufacturing 

International  Paper  Company 

Iron  Age  Protective  Shoe  Company 

Krueger  International 

John  Morrell  &  Company 

New  York  Daily  News 

Rainfair  Inc. 
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In  working  closely  with  affiliate  unions,  with  state  and  central  labor 
councils,  and  chartered  union  label  councils  —  this  department's  active 
presence  is  felt  throughout  the  labor  movement, 

AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee 

The  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee  is  beginning  its  56th  year  as  an 
advocate  for  seamen's  rights  and  for  an  American-flag  merchant  marine. 

Membership  includes:  District  4,  NMU/MEBA;  American  Radio  As- 
sociation, ILA;  District  28,  Steelworkers;  and  District  3,  Radio-Electron- 
ics Officers'  Union,  MEBA.  The  president  of  the  committee  is  Louis 
Parise,  and  Talmage  E.  Simpkins  is  executive  director. 

There  is  an  emerging  degree  of  unity  among  the  seagoing  unions  and  op- 
erating companies  on  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  at  least  the  current  size 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  Hopefully,  this  cooperative  effort  is  not  too  late. 

Many  internal  union  problems  have  either  been  settled  or  have  been 
alleviated  so  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  new  cooperative  effort. 

Many  officials  in  the  Clinton  administration  who  have  an  impact  on 
labor  and  maritime  issues  are  reciting  the  same  words,  "free  trade,  no 
quotas,  lower  tariffs,"  but  with  a  different  accent. 

It  is  difficult  to  continue  to  be  optimistic  considering  the  realities  of 
the  budget  situation  and  the  legislative  struggles  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit.  However,  this  could  all  change  with  an  announcement  from  the 
administration  that  it  will  support  a  maritime  revitalization  program. 

At  best,  it  is  an  extremely  hard  sell  to  the  Clinton  administration  and 
Congress  to  come  up  with  the  funds  needed  to  maintain  a  U.S.  fleet 
through  operating-differential  subsidies  and  cargo  preference. 

Candidate  Clinton,  on  accepting  the  endorsement  of  District  1  - 
MEBA/NMU,  said: 

"Our  merchant  marine  can  succeed  in  a  global  economy,  but  only  if 
labor  and  management  continue  to  improve  productivity  and  effective- 
ness, and  only  if  government  helps  to  level  the  playing  field  by  insisting  that 
labor  standards  and  tax  laws  be  fairly  applied  throughout  the  industry." 
There  are  other  issues  that  are  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  which  we  are  not  reporting  on  such  as  cargo 
preference,  the  Jones  Act  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT). 

Maritime  Revitalization 

During  the  final  days  of  the  Bush  Administration,  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted on  maritime  reform  and  revitalization.  This  year's  effort  is  being 
driven  by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  The 
Clinton  administration  position  on  the  measure  is  expected  momentarily. 
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If  we  are  to  have  a  privately  owned  merchant  fleet,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  United  States  reaffirm  the  Declaration  of  Policy  as  stated  in  the 
1920  and  1936  Merchant  Marine  Acts  to  assure  that  the  fleet  is  capable 
of  carrying  a  substantial  amount  of  our  waterbome  commerce. 

There  must  be  a  recognition  that  American-flag  operators  are  faced  with 
unfair  competition  in  the  international  marketplace.  This  must  be  changed 
to  a  level  playing  field  if  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  is  to  survive. 

Some  emphasis  has  to  be  given  to  the  carriage  of  cargo,  because 
cargo  is  the  name  of  the  game.  In  the  Japanese  trade,  for  example,  U.S.- 
flag  carriage  is  3.4  percent  —  9.5  percent  imports  and  2.4  percent  ex- 
ports —  of  total  waterbome  shipments. 

Something  must  be  remiss  when  the  merchant  fleet  of  the  largest  trad- 
ing country  in  the  world  carries  less  than  4  percent  of  its  total  water- 
i  borne  foreign  trade  —  17  percent  liner,  2.5  percent  tanker  and  2.1 
,  percent  dry  bulk. 

We  have  all  heard  the  expression,  "there  must  be  fair  trade,  not  free 
i  trade,"  but  for  the  maritime  industry  it  is  essential.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  lowering  U.S.  costs  to  foreign  levels,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
all  costs  have  to  be  the  same.  However,  it  does  mean  that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, foreign-flag  operators  can  purchase  their  ships  for  half  the  cost, 
i  some  equality  must  be  built  in  for  American  operators. 

When  foreign-flag  operators  do  not  pay  taxes,  there  has  to  be  either  some 
forgiveness  of  U.S.  taxes  for  American-flag  owners,  or  an  imposition  of  a 
fee  such  as  a  tonnage  tax  on  foreign  operators.  American-flag  operators 
cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  keeping  the  harbors  open  while  their  competi- 
tion lowers  their  rates  because  they  do  not  have  this  same  expense. 

The  majority  of  the  cargo  —  including  liner,  liquid  and  dry  bulk  — 
that  is  lost  to  U.S. -flag  ships  is  carried  on  ships  that  pay  little  or  no 
!  taxes,  pay  their  seamen  less  than  the  International  Labor  Organization 
monthly  minimum  of  $356,  and  do  not  construct  their  ships  to  the  ex- 
pensive U.S.  safety  specifications. 

Cargo  carried  on  American-flag  ships  would  mean  a  positive  addition  to 
our  economy  in  the  form  of  balance  of  payments,  meaningful  employment 
for  the  maritime  industry  to  the  tune  of  100,000  new  jobs,  as  well  as  laying 
the  groundwork  to  begin  to  rebuild  our  shipyards  and  other  allied  industries. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  a  specific  percent  of  liner  and  bulk  cargoes 
be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  ships.  We  are,  however,  advocating  that  the  admin- 
istration undertake  an  effort  —  whether  it  be  through  the  Trade  Act  or 
whatever  other  method  necessary  —  to  assure  cargoes  for  U.S.-flag  ships 
including  imposing  minimum  percentages,  if  that  is  what  it  takes. 

There  are  other  specific  issues  which  could  be  addressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration: 

•  Continued  commitment  to  supplement  the  programs  provided  by  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
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•  A  national  cargo  policy  that  would  allocate  to  U.S.  merchant  vessels 
that  part  of  foreign  commerce  found  necessary  to  maintain  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  marine  required  in  peacetime  and  during  periods  of 
national  emergency. 

•  A  higher  level  coordination  of  the  diverse  government  activities  in- 
volved in  maritime  matters  and  policy. 

•  Preservation  of  the  Jones  Act  which  reserves  our  domestic  trades  to 
U.S.-flag  vessels. 

•  Strict  enforcement  of  our  cargo  preference  laws. 

These  proposals  were  relayed  to  Transportation  Secretary  Frederico 
Pena  with  the  following  plea: 

"You  represent  President  Clinton's  new  beginning  for  us.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  pressing  problems  in  all  modes  of  transportation  which 
will  need  your  immediate  attention.  We  suggest  to  you,  however,  that 
the  maritime  industry  is  in  worse  shape  and  in  greater  need  of  immediate 
attention  than  any  other  mode  of  transportation  in  the  United  States." 

Labor  Law  Extension 

The  effort  to  extend  certain  U.S.  labor  laws  to  flags-of-convenience 
operators  has  begun  again. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  legislation  (H.R.  1126)  was  reported  out 
of  the  full  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  without  any  ef- 
fort to  report  it  out  of  committee. 

This  year's  version,  H.R.  1517,  has  been  referred  to  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards.  The  labor  laws  involved  are  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  (FLSA)  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA). 

Two  basic  criteria  have  to  exist  before  these  laws  would  apply.  First, 
the  ships  would  have  to  be  regularly  engaged  in  the  U.S.  trade,  and  sec- 
ondly, only  if  they  are  not  50  percent  owned,  manned  and  registered  in 
the  same  country. 

American-owned  "runaways,"  in  their  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
complained  previously  that  it  discriminated  against  their  cargo  ships  be- 
cause it  only  applied  to  them  and  not  the  other  runaway  ships.  There 
were  also  complaints  from  some  European  countries  that  U.S.  labor  laws 
should  not  apply  to  "all"  ships  because,  if  they  did,  they  would  apply  to 
their  ships — the  assumption  being — "their  ships"  meant  ships  registered 
in  their  respective  countries.  Drafters  of  H.R.  1517  took  these  com- 
plaints into  consideration. 

What  legitimate  complaint  could  any  country  have  about  which  laws 
apply  to  a  ship  that  does  not  meet  the  simple  50  percent  test?  What 
possible  sovereignty  exists  between  a  "runaway-flag"  and  the  country 
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whose  flag  it  flies  when  the  owners,  the  crew  and  the  flag  of  registry  are 
all  different?  The  simple  facts  are  that  runaway-flag  registries  are  a 
sham  perpetrated  upon  the  American  seamen  and  the  U.S. -flag  merchant 
marine  by  the  runaway  operators  and  our  own  federal  government. 

This  fact  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  quote  taken  from  the 
1992  annual  report  of  the  owners  of  the  Liberian  registry  —  the  United 
Services  Life  Insurance  Company  (USLICO)  of  Arlington,  Virginia: 

"USLICO  has  owned  the  majority  shareholder  of  the  international 
Trust  Company  of  Liberia  (ITC)  since  1985.  ITC  operates  a  banking 
business  in  Liberia  and  administers  Liberia's  maritime  program." 

Foreign-flag  cruise  ship  operators  to  whom  this  legislation  would 
apply  are  now  claiming  that  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA  would  raise  their  labor  costs  so  high 
that  they  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

This  assertion  is  about  as  absurd  as  the  sovereignty  claim.  First  of  all, 
there  is  no  overtime  coverage  in  the  FLSA  for  seamen.  Secondly,  the 
majority  of  the  seamen  on  a  passenger  ship  are  in  a  tipped  category  and 
would  be  paid  half  of  the  $4.25  an  hour  minimum,  or  $2.13  an  hour. 

The  last  report  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  by 
the  largest  cruise  operator  in  the  U.S.  market,  Carnival  Cruise  Lines, 
shows  a  22.5  percent  return  on  equity.  The  following  was  also  contained 
in  Carnival's  report: 

"CCL  believes  that  it  is  exempt  from  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  on  the 
U.S.  source  income  from  its  passenger  cruise  operations,  because  it  quali- 
fies as  a  controlled  foreign  corporation." 

To  most  reasonable  people,  a  company  with  this  return,  paying  no 
taxes,  should  be  able  to  pay  its  employees  at  least  $2  an  hour. 

Because  these  runaway-flag  operators  have  been  allowed  to  set  up 
shop  here  and  circumvent  all  U.S.  labor  laws,  the  American-flag  mari- 
time industry  and  labor  have  been  forced  into  fighting  a  competitive  bat- 
tle they  cannot  win. 

Runaway  tax  loopholes 

Foreign-flag  operators  have  intensified  their  efforts  to  restore  the  tax 
loopholes  that  were  eliminated  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Prior  to 
1986,  American-owned  runaways  did  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  income 
earned  from  their  operations  if  it  was  reinvested  in  their  runaway  opera- 
tions. These  loopholes  encouraged  companies  to  transfer  their  ships  from 
the  U.S.  flag  to  foreign  flags. 

Two  different  proposals  have  been  offered  by  the  runaway  operators 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  One  is  to  restore  the 
loophole,  and  the  other  is  to  limit  the  loophole  to  companies  that  have  at 
least  four  U.S.-flag  ships. 
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We  are  suggesting  that  this  tax  break  be  granted  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  profits  are  invested  in  American-flag  shipping.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  in  today's  budget  deficit  crisis  that  Congress  would  assist  these 
runaway  operators  in  their  efforts  to  completely  eliminate  the  U.S.  fleet. 
But  who  knows  what  could  happen  since  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  endorsed  these  runaway  operations. 

Radio  Electronics  Officers 

A  new  maritime  safety  network,  the  Global  Maritime  Distress  Safety 
System  (GMDSS),  is  expected  to  be  fully  implemented  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Certain  U.S. -flag  shipping  companies,  in  advance  of  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  new  distress  system  and  before  safeguards  are  in 
place,  are  attempting  to  remove  Radio  Electronics  Officers  from  U.S. 
vessels  by  amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

Although  GMDSS  will  represent  the  latest  technological  advances  in 
maritime  communications  since  the  sinking  of  the  Titantic,  there  should  be  a 
safe  transition  to  the  new  system  to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  crew  members 
and  avoid  environmental  disasters  from  oil  spills  in  instances  where  such  di- 
sasters might  be  prevented  through  onboard  maintenance  or  repair  of  critical 
electronic  communications  and  navigation  systems.  This  can  be  prevented 
by  retaining  an  onboard  maintenance  capability.  The  removal  of  the  Radio 
Electronics  Officers  means  that  ships  may  lose  critical  communications  and 
navigational  functions  in  distress  and  emergency  situations  and  will  not  have 
the  means  to  accomplish  immediate  onboard  repairs. 

To  avoid  compromising  shipboard  safety,  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D- 
Hawaii)  introduced  S.  785,  the  Radio  Officers  Act  of  1993,  to  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  to  require 
a  competent  onboard  maintainer,  and  that  appropriate  drug  testing  and 
certification  standards  be  adopted  to  insure  the  competency  of  Radio  Of- 
ficers onboard  our  U.S.  ships. 

The  shipowners,  through  their  lobbying  group,  the  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  are  supporting  a  bill  in  Congress  that  would  exempt 
certain  U.S.-flag  ships  from  the  Radio  Officers  requirement,  if  operated  in 
accordance  with  GMDSS.  This  legislation,  also  introduced  by  Inouye,  would 
amend  the  Communications  Act  to  provide  this  exemption. 

We  support  the  Radio  Officers  in  their  efforts  and  urge  this  body  to 
endorse  passage  of  S.  785  and  oppose  attempts  by  U.S.  shipping  inter- 
ests, including  the  large  oil  companies,  from  further  reducing  crews  and 
ignoring  the  safety  considerations  affecting  the  lives  of  all  U.S.  merchant 
seamen. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


20th  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
and 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


FIRST  DAY  —  MORNING  SESSION 
Monday,  October  4,  1993 

Pursuant  to  law,  the  20th  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  convened  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  and  Towers,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, at  10:07  a.m.,  Walter  Johnson,  secretary-treasurer,  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council,  presiding. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRPERSON  JOHNSON:  May  I  have  your  attention, 
please?  I  now  have  the  honor  of  calling  this  convention  to  order.  My  name  is  Walter 
Johnson,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  and  we  want  to 
welcome  you  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  diverse  cities  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And  to  emphasize 
that  point,  I'll  use  the  example  about  the  four  women  who  passed  away  and  went 
up  to  heaven.  And  the  first  woman  came  in.  "Where  are  you  from,"  Saint  Peter 
asked  her  at  the  Golden  —  at  the  Pearly  Gates.  Almost  said  Golden  Gate,  I  thought 
I  was  in  San  Francisco.  (Laughter) 

And  she  said,  "Cincinnati."  He  said,  "You  can  go  in."  The  next  woman  came 
up:  "Where  are  you  from?"  "Philadelphia."  "You  can  go  in."  Third  woman: 
"Where  are  you  from?"  "Pittsburgh."  "You  can  go  in."  Last  woman  came  up  and 
he  said,  "Where  are  you  from,  ma'am?"  And  she  said,  "San  Francisco."  He  said, 
"You  can  go  in,  but  you  won't  like  it."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  today  to  bring  this  convention  to  order.  They 
emphasized  very  brief  remarks,  so  therefore  I  will  follow  that.  But  today  and  the 
days  to  come,  I'm  reminded  of  the  words,  "the  taunpet  makes  an  interesting  sound, 
who  will  get  ready  for  the  battle?"  I  am  supremely  confident  that  during  this 
convention,  labor's  trumpets  will  make  a  distinct  sound  and  help  bring  about  a 
new  change  in  America.  I  think  that  this  is  the  crossroads  and  we  are  moving,  and 
I  am  supremely  confident  that  because  of  the  dedication  and  commitment  of 
President  Kirkland,  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue,  and  the  AFL-CIO  across  the 
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length  and  the  breadth  of  America,  that  we  will  pull  that  weed  from  the  garden 
that  George  Bush  left  for  us,  we  will  pull  the  weed  called  NAFTA  once  and  for 
all,  and  it  will  be  dead  and  buried.  (Applause) 

I  predict  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  that  will  happen  and  we  will  have  those 
strings  from  George  Bush  cut  forever.  But  because  of  where  we  are  today,  and 
because  of  the  people  in  this  room  that  have  the  real  power  to  change  America, 
there's  a  new  sunrise  of  victory  for  the  people,  for  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  there  is  a  warning,  also,  that  I  have,  because  we  feel  that  we  have 
that  change  coming,  we  feel  it,  but  I  remind  you  —  and  I'll  close  with  these  words 
—  "On  the  plains  of  hesitation  bleach  the  bones  of  thousands,  who  upon  the  eve 
of  victory  rested  and,  while  resting,  died." 

My  friends,  we  cannot  rest,  we  must  move  forward  together  and  change 
America  once  and  for  all  and  bring  it  back  to  the  people.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  making  an  introduction  for  the  national  anthem.  The 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  represent  people  who  work  in  virtually  every  profession 
and  trade,  including  the  arts.  We  are  pleased  and  honored  to  have  with  us  to  sing 
the  National  Anthem  an  artist  who  is  not  only  a  talented  concert  and  opera 
performer,  but  a  proud  member  of  the  American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists, 
AFL-CIO.  Please  welcome  Mr.  Chester  Patton  of  our  own  world-renowned  San 
Francisco  Opera.  (Applause) 

...Chester  Patton  sang  the  national  anthem.  (Applause) 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Patton.  What  better  inspiration  could  we  ask  than 
to  have  it  sung  that  way?  Thank  you  again.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  for  the 
invocation  a  man  with  whom  working  people  enjoy  a  deep,  warm  and  mutual 
friendship,  and  nowhere  is  that  more  true  than  here  in  California.  George  Higgins 
has  marched,  struggled  and  prayed  with  working  men  and  women  everywhere 
there  has  been  a  fight  for  justice,  dignity  and  for  union.  Truly  a  brother  in  labor, 
Monsignor  George  Higgins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  (Applause) 

INVOCATION 
MONSIGNOR  GEORGE  G.  HIGGINS 

Lane,  I  knew  that  Tom  Donahue  would  go  to  almost  any  length  to  keep  the 
invocation  short,  but  I  never  thought  he  would  bring  in  the  Secret  Service  to  help 
him.  (Laughter) 

You  have  an  extremely  crowded  schedule,  and  therefore  this  will  be  the  shortest 
invocation  ever  delivered  at  an  AFL-CIO  convention,  certainly  the  shortest  I've 
ever  given  to  labor  over  the  years.  I  will  list  a  few  intentions  which  I  think  are 
common  to  all  of  us  and  ask  you  to  join  me  in  prayer,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for 
these  intentions. 

Today,  in  the  calendar  of  the  church,  is  the  feast  day  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  patron  of  this  great  city,  noted  for  his  emphasis  on  peace;  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  begin  with  an  invocation  for  peace,  for  peace  with  justice  in  Bosnia,  Somalia, 
and  especially  today  in  Russia;  and  for  Tom  Bradley,  your  representative  in 
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Moscow,  his  wife  and  his  staff  —  I  understand  Tom  is  heading  back  there  —  we 
wish  him  Godspeed  and  peace  when  he  arrives. 

For  the  enactment  of  legislation  outlawing  the  permanent  replacement  of 
strikers,  for  the  enactment  of  comprehensive  and  universal  health  care,  for  a  trade 
agreement  that  will  be  fair  to  the  workers  in  all  of  the  countries  affected,  at  least 
as  fair  as  the  present  agreement  is  to  investors,  and  for  the  organization  of  all  the 
unorganized  workers  in  all  of  your  industries  and  trades.  We  ask  these  blessings 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  in  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Would  you  please  join 
me? 

Our  Father  Who  art  in  heaven  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy 
will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the 
glory,  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Lane,  in  line  with  the  practice  in  our  Congress,  I  will  submit  the  full  prayer  for 
your  records.  (Applause) 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you  very  much,  Monsignor  Higgins.  And  I  do  apologize 
for  not  mentioning  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I  hope  that  Catholic  monsignors  can  give 
forgiveness  to  Lutherans.  (Laughter) 

I  also  want  to  remind  you  at  the  end  of  October,  it's  Reformation  Day  for  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Maybe  we'll  meet  halfway  between  here  and  Chicago,  and  then 
you  can  forgive  me  again. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  introducing  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco.  I  mentioned 
earlier  that  this  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  diverse  city  in  America.  No 
one  could  explain  that  more  to  you  in  detail  than  the  mayor  who  must  deal  with 
many  different  communities  and  many  different  backgrounds. 

And  even  though  yesterday  was  a  sad  day  for  San  Francisco  when  the  Giants 
did  not  win,  last  year  at  this  particular  time,  there  was  an  umbrella  of  gloom  and 
sadness  over  the  city  because  we  thought  the  Giants  were  going  away.  But  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mayor  Frank  Jordan  —  people  told  him  he  was  not  going  to  do  it, 
that  he  was  crazy  for  even  trying  —  the  Giants  are  not  only  here,  they  won  103 
games. 

I  want  to  introduce  the  best  pitcher  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Mayor 
Frank  Jordan. 

THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  JORDAN 
Mayor,  City  of  San  Francisco 

Thank  you  very  much,  Walter,  for  those  words  of  encouragement  on  a  day  that 
is  somewhat  of  a  downer  for  our  San  Francisco  Giants.  But  we're  very  proud  of 
them,  I  can  guarantee  you,  since  they  did  win  103  games,  and  you  are  going  to  see 
a  great  deal  more  from  them  next  year,  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  want  to  wish  all  of  you  a  good  morning  and  welcome  those  of  you  from  around 
the  United  States,  to  San  Francisco.  I'm  very  proud  to  have  you  here  and  I  look 
forward  to  making  your  stay  as  enjoyable  as  possible  during  your  convention. 
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I'm  proud  to  be  with  you,  certainly  for  the  opening  of  the  Biennial  AFL-CIO 
Convention,  and  I  want  to  acknowledge  some  people.  I  want  to  acknowledge, 
obviously.  President  Lane  Kirkland,  your  president;  and  certainly  Tom  Donahue, 
your  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  want  to  acknowledge  Jack  Henning, 
just  a  tremendous  man  here  in  the  state  of  California  as  executive  secretary, 
AFL-CIO;  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi;  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich. 

I  believe  that  San  Francisco  is  a  very  fitting  place  for  you  to  be  for  your 
convention.  And  on  behalf  of  all  San  Franciscans,  I  welcome  you  very,  very 
warmly.  I  believe  that  progress  and  innovation  have  always  been  the  trademarks 
of  the  labor  movement  in  California.  And  organized  labor  has  had  a  major 
influence  on  this  city  since  1885,  when  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  was 
organized.  They've  been  working  hard  ever  since.  Their  vision  and  efforts  have 
been  critical  to  the  growth  and  success  of  San  Francisco  and  is  vital  to  the  healthy 
economy  of  our  city. 

Likewise,  the  labor  movement  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the  history  of  this 
nation.  And  I  believe  that  you  will  continue  to  do  so  as  America  moves  forward 
toward  the  2 1  st  century  and  the  challenges  of  increasing  international  competition 
and  the  realities  of  the  global  village  are  before  us. 

Trade  unions  are  well  known  for  their  tireless  efforts  —  striving  for  fairer 
wages,  better  hours  and  more  acceptable  conditions  of  employment.  But  our 
society  owes  much  more  to  unions  than  this.  Clarence  Darrow  realized  the  most 
intangible  benefits  of  organized  labor  when  he  wrote,  "Trade  unions  have  done 
more  for  humanity  than  any  other  organization  that  ever  existed."  Quite  a  quote. 
(Applause) 

He  goes  on,  makes  another  statement:  "They  have  done  more  for  decency,  for 
honesty,  for  education,  for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  for  the  developing 
of  character  than  any  other  association."  This  sentiment  holds  true  today,  and  I 
applaud  your  ongoing  dedication  to  fulfilling  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  respon- 
sibilities. Today,  in  our  efforts  to  make  government  more  effective  and  efficient, 
it  is  imperative  that  city,  state  and  federal  government  work  closely  with  organized 
labor.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  especially  on  crucial  issues.  We  know  them  all  — 
NAFTA,  the  continuing  efforts  to  develop  special  legislation  to  protect  workers 
and  their  families,  and  also  the  ban  on  the  permanent  replacement  of  strikers. 
Tough  issues,  but  ones  that  we  will  face  squarely  with  your  help. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  wish  your  convention  every  success.  I  want  you  to  enjoy 
yourself  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  a  very  diverse  city,  as  Walter  Johnson  stated. 
We  speak  over  100  different  languages;  and  I  might  say  I've  learned  to  say  no  in 
about  25  of  those  languages  along  the  way.  I've  had  to. 

But  I  also  want  you  to  know  we  have  more  than  4,200  restaurants.  So  go  out 
there  and  enjoy  the  cuisine  of  the  world  here  in  our  city  while  you're  taking  a  break 
from  some  of  the  very  difficult  deliberations  that  you'll  be  undertaking  over  the 
next  few  days. 

So  in  closing,  I  wish  you  every  success  and  I  hope  that  you'll  take  some  time 
during  your  stay  to  experience  our  beautiful  city.  You'll  see  it  has  a  pulse  of  its 
own. 
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I  urge  you  to  just  go  to  those  restaurants  and  ride  the  cable  cars  and  see  some 
of  the  scenic  beauty,  but  get  out  there  and  talk  —  as  you  have  always  done  so  well 
—  talk  to  the  people  of  this  very  diverse  city,  because  you  will  find  them  very 
cooperative  and  very,  very  welcome  as  far  as  making  sure  that  you  feel  that  you're 
enjoying  yourself  in  our  city  and  will  want  to  come  back  many,  many  more  times 
over. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  enjoy  the  convention.  (Applause) 

JOHNSON:  A  special  announcement  here  that  everyone  must  take  a  seat  now. 
Did  I  make  that  forceful  enough? 

This  year  we  are  marking  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  We  invite  you  to  join  in  sharing  our  pride  in  this  century 
of  service  to  working  men  and  women,  and  we  have  a  video  history  that  we  hope 
you'll  enjoy.  We'll  now  have  the  video. 

...The  video  presentation  "Proud  to  be  Union"  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

JOHNSON:  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  podium  our  friend  and  brother. 
Jack  Henning,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  AFL-CIO.  Jack. 

JACK  HENNING 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  California  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you,  Walter.  Mr.  President,  we  are,  of  course,  proud  to  welcome  you  to 
California.  Our  federation  represents  an  approximate  2  million  members.  Our  state 
is  the  most  populous  in  the  nation,  but  I  must  concede  that  in  total  trade  union 
membership  it  is  a  slight  second  to  what  was,  I  suppose  is  still,  called  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York.  (Applause) 

There  have  been  historic  conventions  of  the  national  labor  movement  held  in 
this  city,  but  perhaps  none  more  dramatic  historically  than  the  AFL-CIO  conven- 
tion held  here  in  1934  when  John  L.  Lewis  raised  the  flag  of  industrial  unionism. 
From  that  convention,  there  emerged  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
One  year  later  in  Atlantic  City,  it  became  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  departure. 

At  the  moment  in  our  state,  we  are  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  those  who 
propose  two  issues  destructive  to  working  people  and  destructive  to  society  itself. 
You  will  hear  more  of  those  issues,  I  know,  during  convention  discussion. 

One  issue  is  the  voucher  program  that  would  break  the  back  of  public  education 
in  California  and  offer  a  reactionary  precedent  for  every  state  in  the  union.  It  would 
allow  entrepreneurs  and  hustlers  to  receive  official  certification  for  school  owner- 
ship by  assembling  a  mere  25  students,  no  standards  of  teaching,  nothing  but  a 
grasping  for  gold. 

The  other  issue  is  NAFTA.  We  are  more  sensitive  to  this  issue  than  those  in 
other  states.  We  are  one  of  the  four  border  states.  And  you  can  be  assured  with  the 
passage  of  NAFTA,  all  of  the  industrial  bandits  who  live  for  profit  at  the  expense 
of  workers  alone  will  move  their  operation  very  easily  south  of  the  border. 

There  are  now  600,000  workers  in  American  plants  working  below  the  border 
at  your  expense,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  you  represent.  But  that  will  be  as 
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nothing  as  to  when  NAFTA  becomes  our  law.  So,  we  stand  in  unqualified 
resistance  to  that  barbarous  proposal.  (Applause) 

Again,  a  welcome  to  all  of  you.  It  now  becomes  my  personal  as  well  as 
institutional  pleasure  to  present  the  man  who  has  been  the  great  leader  of  our 
national  movement  since  the  hour  of  succession  to  George  Meany. 

Lane  can  boast  of  many  achievements,  the  innovative  programs  all  of  you  are 
familiar  with  from  LIPA  to  any  number  of  imaginative  ideas  that  were  never  before 
embraced  by  the  international  organization  for  the  service  to  workers.  But  of  all 
of  his  achievements  in  these  years,  I  think  the  greatest  was  this:  He  brought  home 
the  Teamsters,  he  brought  home  the  Auto  Workers,  he  brought  home  the  Mine 
Workers,  so  that  today  —  (Applause)  —  so  that  today  we  have  the  greatest 
structural  unity  within  decades.  Lane  KirkJand  is  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  of 
high  integrity  and  an  unwavering  will  to  advance  the  working  people  of  America. 
The  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Lane  KirkJand.  (Standing  ovation) 

LANE  KIRKLAND 
President,  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you.  Brothers  and  sisters,  to  paraphrase  a  famous  question  asked  by  a 
certain  candidate  for  vice  president  in  the  last  election,  "Who  are  we?  Why  are  we 
here?"  (Laughter) 

You,  the  delegates  at  this  convention,  are  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the 
largest  and  the  best  free  trade  union  movement  in  the  world.  (Applause) 

With  all  of  our  problems  —  and  they  are  many  —  that  is  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  vital  and  undeniable  fact.  You  are  here  to  decide  the  course  we  must  follow 
to  address  those  problems  and  to  build  a  more  just  society,  a  better  nation,  and  a 
world  that  is  safe  for  ordinary  human  beings.  You  are  the  tribunes  of  the  finest 
trade  unionists  in  the  world.  They  are  the  finest  because  in  the  jungle  of  the 
American  marketplace,  where  the  path  of  ease  is  to  avoid  conflict,  to  look  out  for 
number  one,  to  flatter  the  boss,  and  to  run  before  the  wind,  they  have  chosen  not 
to  ride  free  but  to  take  responsibility  for  their  fellow  man  and  woman.  (Applause ) 

They  have  come  to  that  decision  by  many,  many  different  paths.  Like  some  of 
you,  I  came  to  it  by  sea  on  a  merchant  ship  where  I  learned  the  lesson  of  trade 
unionism,  both  in  its  literal  form  as  a  member  in  good  standing,  but  in  its  more 
basic  meaning  as  an  expression  of  human  solidarity,  as  the  ultimate  requirement 
for  survival  in  the  face  of  forces  far  greater  than  yourself,  be  they  wave,  weather, 
war  or  raw  power.  In  either  sense,  to  be  a  good  shipmate,  a  friend  and  brother  or 
sister,  and  a  human  being,  you  have  to  pay  your  dues.  You  are  called  on  to  pay 
them  in  many  ways,  and  money  is  just  the  easy  part.  That  is  what  that  legend  at 
the  side  of  the  hall,  "Proud  To  Be  Union,"  is  really  all  about.  That  pride  still 
resounds  throughout  this  land.  From  the  miners  in  Appalachia  to  the  Steelworkers 
in  Alabama,  good  trade  unionists  are  fighting,  and  even  dying  today,  in  1993,  for 
the  right  to  stand  on  their  feet  instead  of  on  their  knees.  (Applause) 

On  the  strip  in  Las  Vegas,  outside  the  gates  of  Staley,  Illinois,  at  Diamond 
Walnut  here  in  California  and  inside  Caterpillar  and  Alaska  Airlines,  our  brothers 
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and  sisters  are  putting  it  on  the  line  for  the  common  cause.  They  make  us  all  proud 
to  be  union.  (Applause) 

To  the  bean  counters  and  to  the  doom-mongers  who  predict  future  decline,  I 
say  that  I  would  rather  stand  with  any  one  of  the  members  of  our  unions,  engaged 
in  the  arena,  than  with  any  number  of  the  scoffers,  the  shirkers  and  the  impartial 
analysts  in  the  gallery.  (Applause) 

Ours,  not  theirs,  is  the  future. 

Today,  we  are  admonished  from  various  quarters  to  acknowledge  and  to  adapt 
to  "change."  But  we  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  change.  We  see  and  we  feel 
it  on  the  shop  floor  and  in  our  communities  long  before  it  enters  the  consciousness 
of  the  chattering  classes,  insulated  as  they  are  from  its  harsher  consequences.  We 
are,  indeed,  the  positive  agents  of  change.  Our  mission  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
to  humanize  and  to  harness  change  to  the  service  of  the  many  rather  than  the  few; 
to  assure  that  it  means  progress  rather  than  dissolution  and  decay.  We  mobilized 
for  change  in  the  last  presidential  election.  Change  is  what  we  wanted,  and  change 
—  progressive  change  —  is  what  we  got.  (Applause) 

Let  anyone  who  might  be  tempted  to  indulge  the  very  human  tendency  to 
grumble  or  to  doubt,  pause  and  reflect  on  the  conditions  of  this  time  just  a  year 
ago.  White  House  Rose  Garden  ceremonies  were  arranged  not  to  address  the 
critical  issues  of  the  day,  but  as  stage  settings  for  anti-union  executive  orders,  and 
for  George  Bush  to  mingle,  in  blithe  fraternity,  with  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Committee,  complete  with  that  plastic  Moses,  the  gun-dealers'  mouthpiece. 
(Laughter  and  applause) 

We  had  a  Secretary  of  Labor  who,  after  consulting  with  business,  but  not  with 
labor,  testified  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  continue  to  exalt  the  privileges 
of  scabs  and  strikebreakers  above  the  rights  of  honest  working  men  and  women. 
The  air  traffic  controllers  still  languished  on  Ronald  Reagan's  blacklist.  Universal 
health  care  had  not  the  breath  of  life,  except  in  the  candidacy  of  a  man  named  Bill 
Clinton,  who  will  honor  us  by  his  presence  this  morning  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  (Applause) 

And  let  me  just  remind  you  of  some  very  positive  changes  that  President 
Clinton,  in  a  few  short  months,  has  accomplished.  He  has  consigned  to  the  trash 
heap  his  predecessor's  insulting  and  oppressive  executive  orders,  designed  to 
undermine  collective  bargaining  and  to  harass,  intimidate  and  discriminate  against 
trade  unions  and  their  members. 

Family  and  medical  leave,  long  blocked  by  Bush's  vetoes,  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  (Applause)  So  is  motor-voter  legislation  to  expand  the  electorate.  And 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  President  Clinton  will  sign  a  Hatch  Act  reform  bill  — 
(Applause)  —  a  bill  to  curtail  political  discrimination  against  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  work  for  the  federal  government  and  the  Postal  Service. 

By  and  large,  his  agenda  is  our  agenda,  and  we  are  and  will  be  his  most  reliable 
forces.  (Applause) 

But  we  do  have  one  major  difference  of  opinion.  (Laughter)  Among  the  poison 
pills  left  behind  by  George  Bush  is  a  lethal  one  called  NAFTA.  (Applause) 
Regrettably,  the  President  has  concluded  that  he  has  no  other  choice  but  to  pursue 
it,  and  we  are  of  a  deeply-held  contrary  opinion.  (Applause) 
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For  those  who  think  there  is  something  unusual  in  this  difference  between  the 
labor  movement  and  a  president  that  we  supported,  let  me  just  put  it  into 
perspective  with  a  little  history  lesson  from  the  years  since  World  War  II.  In  1948, 
my  own  first  political  campaign,  labor  went  all  out  to  elect  Harry  Truman,  a  man 
who  once  proposed  drafting  striking  railroad  workers  into  the  Army  to  force  them 
back  to  work.  But  he  also  vetoed  Taft-Hartley  and  campaigned  for  National  Health 
Insurance.  We  supported  him  —  (Applause)  —  we  supported  him  with  our  whole 
heart  against  a  Republican  candidate  who  showed  his  colors  by  declaring  that  an 
errant  railroad  engineer  should  be  "shot  at  sunrise." 

I  was  present  during  a  long  and  painful  hour  in  the  Oval  Office  in  the  summer 
of  1963,  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy  argued  forcefully,  but  fruitlessly,  against 
our  stubborn  insistence  that  his  Civil  Rights  Bill  must  include  what  is  now  Title 
VII,  banning  discrimination  in  the  workplace.  (Applause)  He  felt,  and  his  advisers 
had  told  him,  that  this  provision  would  doom  the  bill  in  the  Congress.  We  disagreed 
and  that  provision  is  in  the  law. 

I  was  with  George  Meany  when  Lyndon  Johnson  summoned  him  to  the  White 
House  and  scolded  him  because  our  unions  were  breaking  the  administration's 
arbitrary  and  extra-legal  wage  guidelines  —  guidelines  defined  by  academic 
economists  after  prolonged  contemplation  of  their  own  navels.  (Laughter) 

Meany  replied,  "That's  right,  Mr.  President.  They're  your  guidelines,  not  ours." 
(Applause) 

Yet,  before  he  left  office,  President  Johnson  presented  the  AFL-CIO  with  a 
framed  array  of  100  presidential  signing  pens,  each  signifying  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  could  not  have  been  enacted  without  labor's  support  of  his 
agenda.  (Applause) 

President  Jimmy  Carter  also  tried  to  impose  wage  guidelines,  designed  by  an 
itinerant  refugee  from  the  Brookings  Institution.  (Laughter)  We  fought  that  again 
and  we  eventually  out  of  that  fight  negotiated  a  social  contract,  known  as  the 
National  Accord,  for  dealing  with  the  inflation  crisis  rising  from  the  OPEC  oil 
shock.  It  provided  for,  among  other  things,  full  labor  participation  in  the  tripartite 
formulation  of  wage  policy. 

So,  there  is  no  novelty  in  all  of  this.  What  the  record  shows  is  that  labor  is  not 
always  wrong  —  seldom,  if  ever,  I  would  argue  (Applause)  —  and  that  even  the 
best  presidents  are  not  always  right. 

Yet  I  tell  you,  without  reservation,  that  President  Clinton  comes  to  this  hall  as 
a  proven  friend  of  labor.  (Standing  ovation)  Proven  by  his  works,  some  of  which 
I've  described,  and  proven  by  his  intentions.  And  I  stand  here  with  no  present 
doubt  that  in  the  fullness  of  time,  when  President  Clinton  must  stand  for  re-election 
against  the  kind  of  candidate  the  other  party  can  be  counted  upon  to  cast  up  — 
another  front  man  for  a  government  of  the  privileged  few,  for  the  few  and  by  the 
few  —  the  trade  union  movement  will  be  there  with  him,  fighting  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  for  a  better  tomorrow.  (Applause) 

There  will  be  ample  time,  later  in  this  convention,  for  a  discussion  of  NAFTA 
and  the  full  airing  of  your  strongly-held  views  on  that  subject. 

Let  me  just  say  that  what  it  boils  down  to  is  unholy  matrimony.  (Laughter) 
What  Mexico  brings  to  this  union  is  essentially  this:  a  plentiful  and  growing  supply 
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of  very  badly-paid  labor,  under  a  government  that  intends  to  keep  it  that  way. 
(Applause)  What  the  United  States  brings  is  the  largest  consumer  market  in  the 
world  —  a  market  built  on  the  high  wages  and  living  standards  that  a  free  and 
independent  labor  movement,  under  a  democratic  system,  helped  create  and 
sustain.  And  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  (Applause) 

I  do  not  look  forward  to  greeting  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage.  They  would 
march  in  obedience  not  to  the  rosier  sales  pitches  of  corporate  economists,  but  to 
the  certain  dictates  of  a  basic  law  of  hydraulics.  That  law  tells  us  that  water  only 
flows  downhill,  and  downhill  is  where  American  wages,  standards  and  jobs  would 
go  and  this  great  marketplace  would  go  with  them.  (Applause) 

Now,  our  people  aren't  sheltered  in  economic  think  tanks  and  they  don't  draw 
Laffer  curves  on  cocktail  napkins,  but  they  didn't  just  fall  off  a  watermelon  truck, 
either.  They  know  from  bitter  experience  what  will  happen  when  a  Super  Sun  Belt 
opens  for  business  south  of  the  border.  They  are  not  interested  in  seeing  Mexico 
turned  into  an  economic  colony  for  gringo  bankers  and  flagless  empire-building 
corporations,  nor  their  brothers  and  sisters  there  indentured  to  that  service.  (Ap- 
plause) 

I  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  on  the  negative 
at  a  time  when  new  doors  of  opportunity  for  positive  progress  have  been  opened 
by  the  bold  initiatives  of  President  Clinton.  We  must  now  prove  our  capacity  to 
do  both  with  equal  fervor. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  and  we  must  not  stint  or  lag  in  our  support  for  the 
President's  drive  to  fulfill  his  pledge  and  our  own  historic  goal:  good  health  care 
for  every  American.  (Applause)  That  is  the  issue  that  will  stand  as  the  hallmark  of 
his  administration.  No  matter  what  else  happens,  success  in  achieving  this  goal 
will  assure  him  a  shining  page  in  history  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  link  his 
name  with  their  welfare. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  We  have  been  on  the  often  lonely  barricades  for  universal 
health  care  since  the  days  when  labor  joined  with  President  Truman  and  other  great 
names  of  the  time  in  drafting  and  campaigning  for  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill.  I  earned  my  first  stripes  working  with  a  man  whom  too  many  have  now 
forgotten,  the  AFL's  Director  of  Social  Insurance,  Nelson  Cruikshank.  He  joined 
in  the  battle  against  the  agents  of  organized  medicine  and  employers,  who  railed 
against  what  was  mindlessly  called  then  "socialized  medicine." 

Is  it  not  time,  now  —  after  all  of  these  years  —  for  America  to  join  the  human 
race?  (Applause) 

Thanks  to  the  dedication  and  the  leadership  of  this  president  —  and  the  hard 
work  and  the  fine  craftsmanship  of  the  First  Lady,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  —  we 
are  finally  ready  to  do  it.  (Applause) 

If  we  grasp  this  opportunity,  no  longer  will  employers  be  seduced  by  the 
comparative  economic  advantage  of  denying  health  coverage  to  their  employees 
or  suffer  because  they  provide  it.  No  longer  will  working  Americans  live  under 
the  hanging  sword  of  health  insurance  loss. 

Success  will  mitigate  virtually  every  problem  that  afflicts  this  nation  today. 
Lifting  a  portion  of  this  suffocating  burden  of  costs  from  the  budgets  of  states  and 
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cities  would  release  the  means  to  enhance  the  safety  of  our  streets  and  the  quality 
of  public  services  in  all  our  communities. 

Those  interests  with  a  stranglehold  of  profit  on  the  current  system  will  not  yield 
easily,  of  course,  and  they  have  allies  among  the  usual  suspects  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Congress.  They  cloak  their  obstruction  with  a  cloud  of  jargon  about  the 
ultimate  wonders  of  the  free  market,  sweet  charity  and  the  healing  powers  of 
"tax-free  medical  accounts." 

Bipartisanship  is  fine  if  it  is  real  and  does  not  just  give  hypocrisy  a  bad  name. 
But  it  must  not  seek  to  enfold  the  trenches  of  the  intransigent  or  the  pseudo-civi- 
lized. In  their  case,  it  is  far  wiser  to  observe  the  old  adage:  "Never  teach  a  pig  to 
sing  —  it  wastes  your  time  and  it  annoys  the  pig."  (Laughter  and  applause)  They 
simply  don't  want  any  part  of  it.  They  must  be  defeated. 

That  same  degree  of  resolve  and  fortitude  —  against  the  same  kind  of  opposi- 
tion —  will  be  needed  as  we  move  to  bring  a  measure  of  justice  to  our  labor  laws, 
beginning  with  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  (Applause)  Those  who  stand  in  our 
way  are  the  same  powerful  forces,  over-represented  in  the  Congress,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  the  selling-out  of  America,  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  scabbing- 
out  of  America. 

They  profess  to  deplore  any  disturbance  of  the  "intricate  balance"  of  our  present 
labor  laws,  though  they  themselves  have  rushed  to  play  havoc  with  the  "balance." 
to  their  advantage,  whenever  they  had  the  votes.  Their  definition  of  balance  is  the 
kind  that  argues  that,  since  we  have  speed  limits  for  automobiles,  we  should  have 
speed  limits  for  pedestrians  as  well. 

A  famous  gunfighter  of  the  Old  West  —  and  this  is  true  —  Bat  Masterson,  is 
said  to  have  commented  on  his  deathbed  about  just  that  kind  of  balance,  in  these 
words: 

"There  are  many  in  this  old  world  of  ours  who  hold  that  everybody  gets  the 
same  break  in  life,  and  that  may  be  true.  I  have  observed,  for  example,  that  we  all 
get  about  the  same  amount  of  ice.  The  rich  get  it  in  the  summer  and  the  poor  get 
it  in  the  winter."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

With  the  election  of  President  Clinton  and  the  end  of  Bush's  veto  threats,  but 
one  very  big  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  remains  —  the 
filibuster,  the  last  rampart  of  minority  rule. 

Is  it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  false  civility  and  empty  collegiality  and  to  treat 
Senate  filibusters  as  they  used  to  be  treated  —  as  a  mindless  slash-and-burn  tactic 
to  abort  the  democratic  process?  (Applause)We  call  upon  the  Senate  leadership  to 
respond  in  kind,  the  old-fashioned  way.  Keep  the  Senate  in  session,  bring  in  the 
cots,  go  to  the  mattresses  and  make  them  hold  the  floor  around  the  clock  until 
reason  prevails.  (Applause) 

Let  the  people  who  will  watch  this  spectacle  learn  what  it's  really  all  about  and, 
then,  if  nothing  else,  the  filibuster's  political  utility  may  become  a  wasting  asset, 
and  may  begin  to  move  a  few  steps  closer  to  its  overdue  oblivion. 

Your  guests  at  this  convention  include,  as  is  customary,  representatives  of  trade 
unions  from  every  part  of  the  free,  the  newly-free  and  even  the  not-so-free  world. 
Their  presence  here  underscores  the  fact  that  labor  does  not  stand  desperately  in 
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need  of  pompous  lectures  from  employers,  academics  and  editorialists  about  the 
evolution  of  the  global  economy  and  its  implications.  (Applause) 

We've  been  up  to  our  ears  in  the  global  economy  for  many,  many  years,  and 
we  have  been  among  the  agents  of  change  wherever  working  people  have  risen  to 
their  feet  and  demanded  their  due.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  do  not  recall  the 
presence  of  any  finance  ministers  or  bankers  or  IMF  economists  or  captains  of 
industry  or  Wall  Street  Journal  editorialists  on  the  bloody  streets  of  Poland  where 
the  new  world  order  was  born,  through  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  plain  working 
people.  (Applause) 

I  do  not  recall  that  the  bones  of  any  of  that  ilk  were  among  those  exhumed  from 
that  unmarked  burial  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  Budapest,  where  the  bodies  of 
hundreds  of  young  workers,  executed  in  cold  blood,  were  hidden.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  them  daring  to  challenge  apartheid  in  the  townships  of  South 
Africa,  or  among  those  being  clubbed  by  Pinochet's  cutthroats  in  the  streets  of 
Santiago. 

Where  were  these  eminent  persons,  with  such  enormous  tolerance  for  the  pain 
of  other  lesser  breeds,  when  these  struggles  hung  in  the  balance.  Where  are  they 
now?  They  were  then  where  they  are  now:  On  the  other  side,  lavishing  unsecured 
capital  on  the  tottering  oligarchies;  pressuring  pliant  governments  to  conspire  in 
the  forcible  exclusion  of  trade  unions  from  their  so-called  "free  trade"  or  "export- 
processing"  zones;  giving  orders  for  children's  toys  to  the  murderers  who  run  the 
fire-trap  factories  of  Thailand;  washing  their  hands  of  the  brutal  consequences. 
(Applause) 

They  were  and  are  helping  China  build  its  network  of  prison  labor  for  export, 
and  ardently  lobbying  against  human  rights  sanctions.  They  were  and  they  are 
roaming  the  world  in  search  of  the  most  wretched  labor,  exploiting  its  misery, 
wooing  its  oppressors  and  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  "free  marketplace."  (Ap- 
plause) 

Spare  us,  O  Lord,  the  lectures  and  prescriptions  of  such  as  these.  The  great  and 
the  burning  question  in  the  world  today  is  whether  this  new  world  order  is  to  serve 
the  ends  of  those  who  brought  it  to  life  —  the  quest  for  simple  human  dignity  and 
just  societies  —  or  is  to  be  held  in  thrall  by  the  agents  of  ruthless  capital. 

We  are  here,  as  ever,  to  see  to  it  that  the  answer  is  not  handed  down  from  on 
high,  but  wells  up  from  the  places  where  attention  has  been  truly  earned,  from  the 
workplaces  and  the  streets,  wherever  plain  people  band  together  to  build  a  decent 
life.  (Applause) 

To  any  who  doubt  that  labor  today  is  up  to  that  task,  I  give  you  the  words  of 
Eugene  Debs,  spoken  after  a  bitter  and  crushing  defeat,  almost  exactly  a  century 
ago:  "Ten  thousand  times  the  labor  movement  has  stumbled  and  fallen  and  bruised 
itself,  and  risen  again;  been  seized  by  the  throat  and  choked  into  insensibility; 
enjoined  by  the  courts,  assaulted  by  thugs,  charged  by  the  militia,  shot  down  by 
regulars,  traduced  by  the  press,  frowned  upon  by  public  opinion,  deceived  by 
politicians,  infested  by  spies  and  deserted  by  cowards. 

"But  notwithstanding  all  this  and  all  these,  it  is  today  the  most  vital  and  potential 
power  this  planet  has  ever  known,  and  its  historic  mission  of  emancipating  the 
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workers  of  the  world  from  the  thralldoom  of  the  ages  is  as  certain  of  ultimate 
realization  as  the  setting  of  the  sun."  That  is  who  we  are.  (Applause) 

And  that  is  why  we  are  here.  Let's  get  on  with  our  job.  (Standing  ovation) 
The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  for  a  report  of 
the  Credentials  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Mr.  President,  officers  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  delegates  to  this  20th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  Your 
Committee  on  Credentials  in  accordance  with  our  laws  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Council  as  the  Credential  Committee  for  this  convention,  and  we 
herewith  submit  the  following  report.  We  have  examined  the  credentials  of  726 
delegates  representing  79  national  and  international  unions,  9  departments,  45  state 
bodies.  141  central  bodies,  4  directly  affiliated  local  unions  and  2  fraternal 
organizations.  We  recommend  that  the  delegates  indicated  in  the  report  be  seated. 
The  names  of  the  delegates  the  committee  recommends  be  seated,  and  their 
organizations,  are  appended  to  the  report  and  will  appear  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  convention.  Members  of  this  committee  besides  myself  are  Jerry  Wilbum, 
Boilermakers;  Ronald  P.  McLaughlin,  Locomotive  Engineers;  Joel  L.  Green, 
School  Administrators.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  (Applause) 

Actors  and  Artistes  of  America — Theodore  Bikel.  Donald  Tayer,  Kendall 
Orsatti,  Barry  Gordon,  Ann  Sebastain,  Sanford  Wolff,  Denny  Delk  91,277 

votes. 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association — J.  Randolph  Babbitt,  Roger  Hall,  Robert  Shelton, 

Duane  Woerth,  Jerry  Mugerditchian    34,524  votes. 
Aluminum,  Brick  &  Glass  Workers  International  Union — Ernie  LaBaff, 

Roy  Lukens,  John  J.  Murphy,  Harvey  G.  Martin,  Roy  Brown  37,596  votes. 
Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators 

and — William  G.  Bernard,  James  A.  Grogan,  Kenneth  Schneider,  Jack  Keane 

12,000  votes. 

Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America, 
International  Union  of — Owen  Bieber,  Gary  Bryner,  Bill  Casstevens, 
Carolyn  Forrest,  Tom  Fricano,  Harless  Scott,  Jack  Laskowski,  Bruce  Lee,  Bob 
Lent.  Gerald  Bantom,  Joe  Mangone,  Stan  Marshall,  Richard  Shoemaker,  Phil 
Wheeler,  Phillip  Cabreras,  Steve  Yokich    770,214  votes. 

Bakery,  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  International 
Union — Frank  Hurt.  Gene  McDonald,  David  B.  Durkee,  John  DeConcini, 
Eugene  Perry,  Lillian  Gainer,  William  B.  Walton    99,007  votes. 

Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
International  Brotherhood  of — Charles  W.  Jones,  Jerry  Willburn.  Henry 
W.  Bechtholdt,  Jack  Sloan,  Ande  Abbott,  Newton  Jones    58,365  votes. 
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Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftsmen,  International  Union  of — John  T.  Joyce, 

L.  Gerald  Carlisle,  Louis  Weir,  John  Flynn,  James  McNeilly,  William 

Armstrong,  James  Boland    84,553  votes. 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians,  National  Association  of — John  S. 

Clark,  Kenneth  E.  Moffett    5,000  votes. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of — Sigurd 

Lucassen,  Dean  Sooter,  Paschal  McGuinness,  James  T.  Patterson,  James  S. 

Bledsoe,  S.  A.  Pelliccio,  William  J.  Michalowski,  Doug  Banes,  William  T. 

Nipper,  Fred  E.  Carter,  H.  Paul  Johnson,  Armando  Vergara  407,875  votes. 
Chemical  Workers  Union,  International — Frank  D.  Martino,  E.  Robert 

Marlow,  Robert  Meade,  J.  E.  Sams,  Leonard  Perryman    37,969  votes. 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  Amalgamated — Noel  Beasley, 

Clayola  Brown,  Bruce  Dunton,  John  Fox,  Arthur  Hoover,  Arthur  Loevy, 

Carmen  Papale,  Bruce  Raynor    143,164  votes. 
Communications  Workers  of  America — Morton  Bahr,  Barbara  J.  Easterling, 

William  J.  Boarman,  Dina  G.  Beaumont,  Loretta  Bowen,  Lela  M.  Foreman, 

Glenn  E.  Watts,  Janice  V.  Wood,  Vira  Milirides,  Lorraine  M.  Wetle,  T.  O. 

Moses,  Charles  Buttiglieri    471,164  votes. 
Distillery,  Wine  and  Allied  Workers  International  Union — Lou  Frazier, 

Elvira  L.  Catalli,  Harry  Priest    8,767  votes. 
Electronic,  Electrical,  Technical,  Salaried  &   Machine  Workers, 

International  Union  of — Edward  Fire,  Joan  M.  Man,  Michael  Giardino, 

Michael  Bindas,  Thomas  Rebman,  George  Clark,  Dewey  Minton,  Ron  Gilvin 

142,640  votes. 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of — John  J.  Barry,  Jack  F. 

Moore,  S.  R.  McCann,  Fred  Ashwill,  Nick  F.  Burkard,  Jeremiah  F.  Comer, 

Lillian  Firmani,  Thomas  J.  Kraus,  Jack  McNally,  Dennis  McSpedon,  Bill  J. 

Motley,  Michael  Mowrey,  David  Ruhmkorff,  Howard  E.  Schier,  Jr.,  Harry  J. 

Sorrell,  Jr.,  Robbie  J.  Sparks    708,899  votes. 
Engineers,  International  Union  of  Operating — Frank  Hanley,  N.  Budd 

Coutts,  William  C.  Waggoner,  Lionel  J.  Gindorf,  Patrick  E.  Campbell,  Vergil 

L.  Belli,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Stapleton,  Vincent  J.  Giblin,  Fred  P.  Dereschuk,  William 

E.  Dugan    305,117  votes. 
Farm  Workers  of  America,  United — Arturo  S.  Rodriguez,  Dolores  Huerta, 

David  Martinez,  Cecilia  Ruiz    15,723  votes. 
Fire  Fighters,  International  Association  of— Alfred  K.  Whitehead,  Vincent 

J.  Bollon,  Harold  A.  Schaitberger,  John  K.  Stephens,  James  L.  Hill,  Ernest 

Mass,  Daniel  A.  Terry,  James  T.  Ferguson    151,000  votes. 
Firemen  and  Oilers,  International  Brotherhood  of — Jimmy  L.  Walker, 

Michael  A.  Matz,  John  Code,  George  J.  Francisco,  Jr.    24,999  votes. 
Flight  Attendants,  Association  of — Dee  Maki,  Sharon  E.  Madigan,  R. 

Frederick  Casey,  Mary  Kay  Hanke,  Kevin  Lum    27,912  votes. 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  United — William  H. 

Wynn,  Jerry  Menapace,  Jay  H.  Foreman,  William  J.  Olwell,  Douglas  H.  Dority, 

Thomas  M.  Russow,  Jack  L.  Loveall,  Robert  A.  Petronella,  Joseph  C.  Talarico, 
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John  C.  Sperry,  J.  Patrick  Finn,  Ricardo  F.  Icaza,  David  T.  Barry,  Patricia 

Scarcelli,  Willie  L.  Baker,  Jr.,  Frank  R.  Dininger.  Robert  Novicoff,  Joseph  T. 

Hansen,  Beth  Shulman    996,827  votes. 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  United — Dave  Johnson,  Timothy  J. 

Fitzpatrick,  Ethel  Forsythe    20,000  votes. 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies' — Jay  Mazur,  Irwin 

Solomon,  Edgar  Romney,  Ronald  Alman,  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Joseph  Fisher, 

Peter  Nadash,  Steve  Nutter    132,500  votes. 
Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  International 

Union — James  E.  Hatfield.  Frank  W.  Carter,  Harry  A.  Tulley,  Pearl  Chapman, 

George  Hinton,  Wanda  Logan    72,637  votes. 
Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint — Lawrence  Bankowski,  Ivan  T. 

Uncapher,  Susan  Lowell.  James  Watt   20,336  votes. 
Government  Employees,  American  Federation  of — John  N.  Sturdivant, 

Bobby  L.  Hamage,  Joan  C.  Welsh,  Andrea  E.  Brooks.  Garret  E.  Anglin,  Donald 

V.  Solano,  Terrence  L.  Rogers,  Dave  Mack    149,336  votes. 
Grain  Millers,  American  Federation  of — Larry  R.  Jackson,  Howard  W.  Roe, 

Larry  D.  Barber   26,312  votes. 
Graphic  Communications  International  Union — Guy  DeVito,  Leonard  E. 

Adams,  Gerald  H.  Deneau,  Charles  G.  Ellington,  Garry  D.  Foreman,  John  M. 

Greer,  Lawrence  Martinez    94,634  votes. 
Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union — Edward 

T.  Hanley.  Herman  Leavitt,  John  O'Gara,  Sherri  Chiesa,  Joseph  A.  Clair, 

Patricia  Gamberg,  Ted  T.  Hansen,  Herbert  Schiffman,  Tony  Scimeca,  James 

J.  Stamos    257,752  votes. 
Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of  Bridge  Structural  and 

Ornamental — Jake  West,  LeRoy  E.  Worley,  James  E.  Cole,  Raymond 

Robertson,  James  Martin,  Richard  Zampa,  Martin  Byrne    91,180  votes. 
Industrial  Workers  of  America,  Allied — Nick  Serraglio.  Keith  Kirchner,  Fred 

Norris,  Fred  Praxel,  Donald  Wagner    47,926  votes. 
Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America — Arthur  E.  Coia,  James 

J.  Norwood,  George  R.  Gudger,  Mason  M.  Warren,  R.  P.  Vinall,  John  Serpico, 

Louie  Bravo,  Vere  O.  Haynes,  Samuel  J.  Caivano,  Enrico  Mancinelli,  Chuck 

Barnes,  Jack  Wilkinson    406,362  votes. 
Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union — Frank  H.  Ervolino,  Sam 

H.  Begler    12,045  votes. 
Leather  Goods,  Plastics,  Novelty  and  Service  Workers — Andrew 

McKenzie,  Rosemary  Behrman    5,599  votes. 
Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of — Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  Richard  P. 

O'Connell,  John  DiTollo,  Al  Ferranto,  Anita  Guzik,  Edward  Halloran,  John  R. 

McKinney,  Dan  Rupp,  James  C.  Taylor    210,000  votes. 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of — Ronald  P.  McLaughlin,  Virgil 

Speakman    19,500  votes. 
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Longshoremen's  Association,  International — John  Bowers,  Robert  E. 
Gleason,  Lane  Kirkland,  Frank  Lonardo,  Benny  Holland,  Jr.,  Timothy  Brown 
57,912  votes. 

Longshoremen's  &  Warehousemen's  Union,  International — David  Arian, 

Leon  Harris,  Brian  McWilliams,  Thomas  Trask    40,463  votes. 
Machinists    and    Aerospace    Workers,    International  Association 

of — George  J.  Kourpias,  Donald  E.  Wharton,  R.  Thomas  Buffenbarger,  John 
F.  Peterpaul,  George  J.  Poulin,  Larry  Downing,  Lee  Pearson,  Edgar  M.  House, 
Sherman  Bolden,  John  Scarfi,  Pat  Lehman    475,895  votes. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of — Mac  A.  Fleming,  Rick  B. 
Wehrli,  Clarence  F.  Foose    33,014  votes. 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  National — Gordon  M.  Ward, 
Michael  R.  McKay.  Howard  E.Johannssen,  Michael  D.  Derby,  Richard  Berger 
49,302  votes. 

Mechanics  Educational  Society  of  America — George  E.  Starcovic  2,901 
votes. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United — Richard  L.  Trumka,  Jerry  D.  Jones,  F. 
William  Banig,  William  Samuel,  Ronald  Baker,  Jim  Grossfeld,  Cecil  Roberts 
75,000  votes. 

Newspaper  Guild,  The — Charles  Dale,  John  C.  Edgington,  Carol  D.Rothman, 

Larry  D.  Hatfield    21,502  votes. 
Novelty  &  Production  Workers,  International  Union  of  Allied — Rocco 

Mirante,  Edmee  Lopez,  Dennis  G.  Mascolo,  Henries  Ruiz    23,122  votes. 
Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union — John  Kelly, 

Gilles  Beauregard,  Michael  Goodwin,  Kathleen  Kinnick,  Gary 

Kirkland,  Gwen  Wells   89,950  votes. 
Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union — Robert  E. 

Wages,  Ernest  J.  Rousselle,  Lewis  C.  Moore,  Paul  T.  Lindgren,  C.  W.  Smith, 

John  E.  Foley    86,272  votes. 
Painters  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  U.S.  &  Canada,  International 

Brotherhood  of — A.  L.  Monroe,  Patrick  L.  Lane,  Joseph  Shatro,  Joseph 

DeMaio,  William  Sauerwald,  M.R.  Cook,  William  Timmons  105,275  votes. 
Paperworkers  International  Union,  United — Wayne  E.  Glenn,  James  H. 

Dunn,  Francis  Pothier,  Joe  Bradshaw,  Arnold  Brown,  Boyd  Young,  Donald 

Langham,  Mario  Scarselletta,  Gerald  Johnston    188,007  votes. 
Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  International  Association  of  the  U.S.  & 

Canada,  Operative — Dominic  A.  Martell,  Robert  T.  Beam,  Melvin  H.  Roots, 

Art  DiGregorio,  John  J.  Dougherty    34,622  votes. 
Plate   Printers,   Die   Stampers   and   Engravers   Union   of  North 

America — Dan  Bradley    200  votes. 
Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  U.S.  &  Canada,  United 

Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the — Lawrence  Mazzola, 

Donald  F.  McNamara,  Doyle  Williams,  Robert  W.  Baynes,  Francis  X. 

McCartin,  Martin  J.  Maddaloni,  Thomas  J.  Hunter,  John  Lindstrom,  Patrick 

Perno    219,800  votes. 
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Police  Association,  International  Union  of — Robert  B.  Kliesmet,  Arthur  J. 

Reddy,  Sam  A.  Cabral    21,661  votes. 
Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  American — Moe  Biller,  Douglas  C. 

Holbrook,  Roy  Braunstein,  Sidney  L.  Brooks,  Joyce  B.Robinson,  Tom  Fahey, 

Mike  Brenner,  Thomas  A.  Neill    248,955  votes. 
Professional  Athletes,  Federation  of — Eugene  Upshaw   508  votes. 
Professional    and    Technical   Engineers,   International  Federation 

of — James  E.  Sommerhauser,  John  H.  Dunne,  Alicia  N.  Ribeiro,  Michael  T. 

Waske    22,532  votes. 
Radio  Association,  American — William  R.  Steinberg    298  votes. 
Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union — Lenore  Miller,  Guy 

Dickinson,  Frank  Bail,  Emanuel  Laub,  Irene  Rossi,  Murl  Householder,  Charles 

Valenta    80,701  votes. 
Roofers,  Waterproofers  and  Allied  Workers  United,  Union  of — Earl 

Kruse,  Alex  Bodnariuk,  Douglas  Ziegler,  William  Penrose    20,402  votes. 
Rubber,    Cork,    Linoleum    and    Plastic    Workers    of  America, 

United — Kenneth  L.  Coss,  Glenn  Ellison,  J.  Michael  Stanley  80,983  votes. 
School  Administrators,  American  Federation  of —  Joe  L.  Greene  10,710 

votes. 

Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America — Michael  Sacco,  Henry 
Disley,  Steve  Edney,  John  Fay,  Roman  Gralewicz,  Gunnar  Lundeberg,  Joseph 
Sacco    80,250  votes. 

Service  Employees  International  Union,  AFL-CIO — John  J.  Sweeney, 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  Richard  W.  Cordtz,  Gus  Bevona,  Bob  Moore,  Louis 
Duval,  Marc  Earls,  Kenneth  Lyons,  Ophelia  McFadden,  Eugene  P.  Moats.  Paul 
Policicchio,  S.  E.  Roscoe,  Yolanda  H.  Solari,  William  Stodghill,  Rosemary 
Trump,  Paul  Varacalli,  Betty  Bednarczyk,  Robert  Welsh    913,753  votes. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association — Arthur  Moore,  Lawrence 
J.  Cassidy,  Michael  Sullivan,  Robert  Mammini,  Timothy  Roche,  John 
Capogreco,  Nelson  Martin    108,000  votes. 

Signalmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad — W.  D.  Pickett,  R.  R.  Foley,  V.  Van 
Artsdalen    9,656  votes. 

Stage  Employes  and  Moving  Picture  Machines  Operators  of  the  U.S.  & 
Canada,  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical — Alfred  W.  DiTolla, 
Thomas  C.  Short,  Edward  C.  Powell,  Michael  W.  Proscia,  Stephen  R.  Flint, 
Nancy  Manganelli-Bues    50,500  votes. 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  American  Federation 
of — Gerald  W.  McEntee,  William  Lucy,  Dominic  Badolato,  Albert  Diop, 
Joseph  Bonavita,  Steve  Culen,  Joseph  McDermott,  Russell  Okata,  Ed  Keller, 
Blondie  Jordon,  Ron  Alexander,  George  Popyack,  Danny  Donohue,  Garland 
Webb,  George  Boncoraglio,  Stanley  Hill,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  Joseph 
Rugola,  Burhman  Smith,  Henry  Nicholas,  Kathy  Sackman,  Joseph  Puma 
1,164,417  votes. 

Steelworkers  of  America,  United — Lynn  R.  Williams,  Edgar  L.  Ball,  George 
Becker,  Leon  Lynch,  Frank  J.  Valenta,  Harry  Guenther,  Harry  E.  Lester,  Louis 
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J.  Thomas,  Robert  R.  Guadiana,  David  A.  Foster,  Richard  H.  Davis,  Bernard 

KJeiman    421,063  votes. 
Stove,  Furnace  &  Allied  Appliance  Workers  International  Union  of 

North  America — Thomas  B.  Kemme,  Gary  L.  Meyer   4,473  votes. 
Teachers,  American  Federation  of — Albert  Shanker,  Lorretta  Johnson, 

Edward  J.  McElroy,  Herbert  Magidson,  Jacqueline  Vaughn,  Antonia  Cortese, 

Thomas  Hobart,  Paul  Devlin,  James  McGarvey,  Nathaniel  LaCour,  Sandra 

Feldman,  Albert  Fondy,  Joan  Marie  Shelley,  Pat  Tornillo    575,636  votes. 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  United — Ron  Myslowka,  Norman  Boehm 

16,725  votes. 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of — Ron  Carey,  Rick  Blaylock, 
Thomas  Sever,  Judith  A.  Scott,  Robert  Wilson,  Larry  McDonald,  Tom  Shay, 
Jimmy  D.  Hammack,  Ken  Mee,  Thomas  W.  Leedham,  Ed  Burke,  Robert  M. 
Pavolka,  Alfred  O.  Panek,  Jack  D.  Cox,  Robert  Muehlenkamp,  Michael  J. 
Riley,  Carolyn  Robinson,  Diana  Kilmury,  Toni  Escubedo,  Linda  Geiszler 
1,314,890  votes. 

Transit  Union,  Amalgamated — James  La  Sala,  Oliver  W.  Green,  James  M. 

Thomas,  Jr.,  Isiah  Thomas,  Johnny  C.  Reynolds,  Anthony  Withington,  Robert 

E.Borelli   94,407  votes. 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America — George  Leitz,  Sonny  Hall,  John  J. 

Kerrigan,  Peggy  Olstein,  Lawrence  Martin,  Bobbie  Brown,  Al  Mayes 

77,500  votes. 

Transportation*Communications  International  Union — R.  A.  Scardelletti, 
Frank  Ferlin,  Jr.,  Robert  P.  Wojtowicz,  John  J.  Boyce,  Howard  W.  Randolph, 
Jr.    48,964  votes. 

Transportation  Union,  United — G.  Thomas  DuBose,  Lloyd  W.  Swert,  Charles 
L.  Little,  James  M.  Brunkenhoefer,  Paul  C.  Thompson,  Jack  V.  Shaver 
60,038  votes. 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America — Marshall  M.  Hicks,  John  M.  Walsh,  Jr, 

Francis  R.  Owens,  Donald  E.  Wightman,  John  T.  Goodman    47,401  votes. 
Writers  Guild  of  America,  East,  Inc. — Mona  Mangan   3,200  votes. 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 

British  Trades  Union  Congress 

D.  Garfield  Davies,  Chair  of  International  Committee,  General  Secretary  of  the 
United  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers 
Canadian  Labour  Congress 
Robert  H.  White,  President 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department — Robert  A.  Georgine — 1  vote. 
Food  and  Allied  Service  Trade  Department — Robert  F.  Harbrant — 1  vote. 
Industrial  Union  Department — Elmer  Chatak — 1  vote. 
Maritime  Trades  Department — Frank  Pecquex — 1  vote. 
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Metal  Trades  Department — Paul  J.  Burnsky — 1  vote. 

Professional  Employees — Jack  Golodner — 1  vote. 

Public  Employees  Department — Al  Bilik — 1  vote. 

Transportation  Trades  Department — Walter  J.  Shea — 1  vote. 

Union  Label  &  Service  Trades  Department — Richard  J.  Perry — 1  vote. 

STATE  FEDERATIONS 

Alabama  AFL-CIO — James  Albright — 1  vote. 
Alaska  AEL-CIO — ManoFrey — 1  vote. 
Arizona  AFL-CIO — Charles  R.  Huggins — 1  vote. 
Arkansas  AFL-CIO— J.  Bill  Becker— 1  vote. 
California  AFL-CIO — John  F.  Henning — 1  vote. 
Colorado  AFL-CIO — Robert  Greene — 1  vote. 
Connecticut  AFL-CIO — John  W.  Olsen — 1  vote. 
Florida  AFL-CIO — Marilyn  Lenard — 1  vote. 
Georgia  AFL-CIO — Herbert  H.  Mabry — 1  vote. 
Hawaii  AFL-CIO — Gary  W.  Rodrigues — 1  vote. 
Idaho  AFL-CIO— Randall  A.  Ambuehl— 1  vote. 
Illinois  AFL-CIO — Donald  A.  Johnson — 1  vote. 
IndianaAFL-CIO — Charles  C.  Deppert — 1  vote. 
Iowa  AFL-CIO — James  J.  Wengert — 1  vote. 
Kentucky  AFL-CIO— Ronald  R.  Cyrus— 1  vote. 
Louisiana  AFL-CIO — Victor  Bussie — 1  vote. 

Maryland  &  District  of  Columbia  AFL-CIO — Edward  A.  Mohler — 1  vote. 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO — Joseph  Faherty — 1  vote. 

Michigan  AFL-CIO — Frank  D.  Garrison — 1  vote. 

Minnesota  AFL-CIO — Bernard  L.  Brommer — 1  vote. 

Mississippi  AFL-CIO — Neal  Fowler — 1  vote. 

Missouri,  AFL-CIO — Daniel  J.  McVey — 1  vote. 

Montana  AFL-CIO — Donald  R.  Judge — 1  vote. 

Nebraska  AFL-CIO — Gordon  L.  Mcdonald — 1  vote. 

Nevada  AFL-CIO— Walt  Elliott— 1  vote. 

New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO — Mark  S.  Mackenzie — 1  vote. 

New  Jersey  AFL-CIO — Charles  H.  Marciante — 1  vote. 

New  Mexico  AFL-CIO — George  Gilliland — 1  vote. 

New  York  AFL-CIO— Edward  J.  Cleary— 1  vote. 

North  Carolina  AFL-CIO — Christopher  L.  Scott — 1  vote. 

North  Dakota  AFL-CIO— David  L.  Kemnitz— 1  vote. 

Ohio  AFL-CIO— John  R.  Hodges— 1  vote. 

Oklahoma  AFL-CIO— Ross  J.  Williams— 1  vote. 

Oregon  AFL-CIO — Irvin  H.  Fletcher — 1  vote. 

Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO — William  M.  George — 1  vote. 

Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO — Frank  J.  Montanaro — 1  vote. 

South  Dakota  AFL-CIO— Jack  E.  Dudley— 1  vote. 

Tennessee  AFL-CIO — James  G.  Neeley — 1  vote. 

Texas  AFL-CIO — William  E.  Sheppard.  Jr. — 1  vote. 
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Utah  AFL-CIO— EdMayne— 1  vote. 
Virginia  AFL-CIO — Daniel  G.  Leblanc — 1  vote. 
Washington  AFL-CIO— Rick  S.  Bender— 1  vote. 
West  Virginia  AFL-CIO — Jack  R.  Mccomas — 1  vote. 
Wisconsin  AFL-CIO— Jack  B.  Reihl— 1  vote. 
Wyoming  AFL-CIO — John  M.  Faunce — 1  vote. 

CENTRAL  LABOR 

Alameda  County,  CA — Owen  A.  Matron — 1  vote. 
Albany,  NY — Anthony  Bifaro — 1  vote. 
Alexandria,  LA — Frances  Bussie — 1  vote. 
Allegheny  County,  PA — Bruna  Dellana — 1  vote. 
Anchorage,  AK — Pat  Smutz — 1  vote. 
Atlanta,  GA — Stewart  Acuff — 1  vote. 
Baltimore,  Metropolitan,  MD — Ernest  R.  Grecco — 1  vote. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA — Randy  McKinnie — 1  vote. 
Bay  County,  MI — Mark  O.  Alexander — 1  vote. 
Beaver  County,  PA — George  Derbaum,  Jr. —  1  vote. 
Black  Hawk,  IA — Louis  DeFrieze — 1  vote. 
Blair-Bedford,  PA— Roy  Wise— 1  vote. 

Bloomington  &  Normal  Trades,  IL — Michael  G.  Matejka — 1  vote. 
Bucks  County,  PA — Germaine  Moran — 1  vote. 
Buffalo,  NY — George  L.  Wessel — 1  vote. 
Burlington,  IA — Lynne  Pothast — 1  vote. 

Butler,  Warren  and  Clinton,  OH — Robert  E.  Richardson — 1  vote. 
Butte-Glenn,  CA — Mickey  Harrington — 1  vote. 

Camden,  NJ — George  E.  Norcross,  Sr. — 1  vote. 

Canton,  Greater,  OH — Daniel  F.  Sciury — 1  vote. 

Cattaraugus  Allegany  County,  NY — Walter  Dunn — 1  vote. 

Central  Minnesota — William  J.  Moore — 1  vote. 

Central  New  York — Fred  Nauman — 1  vote. 

Central  Oregon — Ken  Allen — 1  vote. 

Central  Westmoreland  County,  PA — Judith  Heh — 1  vote. 

Chicago,  IL — Robert  M.  Healey — 1  vote. 

Cincinnati,  OH— V.  Daniel  Radford— 1  vote. 

Clatsop,  OR — Don  Crossatto — 1  vote. 

Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron,  Jefferson,  PA — William  Endsley — 1  vote. 
Cleveland,  OH — Richard  D.  Acton — 1  vote. 
Clinton-Lycoming.  PA — Wendell  Young  III — 1  vote. 
Columbiana  County,  Upper,  OH — Patricia  A.  Tutoki — 1  vote. 
Columbus  Franklin,  OH — William  R.  Rittenhouse — 1  vote. 
Contra  Costa  County,  CA — Steven  A.  Roberti — 1  vote. 
Crawford  County,  OH — Charlie  Mix — 1  vote. 

Dallas,  TX — Jim  McCasland — 1  vote. 
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Dayton-Springfield-Sidney-Miami  Valley,  OH — Wesley  Wells — 1  vote. 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  MD — Margareta  Crampton — 1  vote. 
Denver,  CO — Jack  Hawkins — 1  vote. 
Douglas  County,  OR — Grant  McElroy — 1  vote. 

Five  County.  PA — Herman  Wooden — 1  vote. 
Fresno/Madera,  CA — Randy  L.  Ghan — 1  vote. 
Fox  Valley  Area,  WI — Michael  J.  Paul — 1  vote. 

Genesee.  Wyoming  &  Livingston,  NY — Collen  C.  Gardner — 1  vote. 
Glens  Falls  Central  Labor  Council,  NY — Judy  Conley — 1  vote. 

Harrisburg  Region,  PA — James  A.  Young — 1  vote. 
Hartford,  Greater,  CT— Judy  D.  Warfield—  1  vote. 
Hawkeye,  IA — Janice  Laue — 1  vote. 
Huron  Valley.  MI — Fred  J.  Veigel — 1  vote. 

Iron  Range  Labor  Assembly,  MN — James  Nardone — 1  vote. 

Jackson,  MI — Bruce  Stine — 1  vote. 
Jackson  County,  MS — Rick  Tira — 1  vote. 
Jamestown  Area,  NY — Alan  Lubin — 1  vote. 
Jefferson  City,  MO— T.  D.  Darnell— 1  vote. 

Kansas  City,  MO — Mike  Fisher — 1  vote. 
King  County,  WA — Ron  Judd — 1  vote. 
Knox  County,  OH — Donald  K.  Day — 1  vote. 
Knoxville-Oak  Ridge  Area,  TN — Harold  G.  Woods — 1  vote. 

Lake  County,  OH — Gloria  Lantzer — 1  vote. 
Lakes  Regional,  WI — Charles  Handl — 1  vote. 
Lansing,  Greater,  MI — Glenn  H.  Freeman — 1  vote. 
Lawrence  County,  PA — William  Hudson — 1  vote. 
Lima  Regional,  OH — Kent  Darr — 1  vote. 
Linn-Benton-Lincoln,  OR — Sherri  Sweet — 1  vote. 
Los  Angeles  County  Counties,  CA — Jim  Wood — 1  vote. 

McKean  &  Potter  Counties,  PA — John  Vento — 1  vote. 
Madison  County,  Greater,  IL — George  O.  Machino,  Jr. — 1  vote. 
Marin,  CA — Bernard  V.  Chiaravalle — 1  vote. 
Marquette  County,  MI — Paul  Seldenright — 1  vote. 
Massillon,  OH — William  A.  Burga — 1  vote. 
Merced/Mariposa,  CA — Jerry  Martin — 1  vote. 
Metropolitan  Detroit,  MI — Edgar  A.  Scribner — 1  vote. 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C. — Joslyn  N.  Williams — 1  vote. 
Mid-Michigan — Bernard  Gray — 1  vote. 
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Mifflin-Juniata  Counties,  PA — Rick  Bloomingdale — 1  vote. 
Milwaukee  County,  WI — Thomas  J.  Parker — 1  vote. 
Missouri  Slope,  ND — Myron  Yantzer — 1  vote. 
Monongahela  Valley,  PA — C.  Jim  Debord — 1  vote. 
Montgomery  County,  PA — Carolyn  Holmes — 1  vote. 
Muskingum  County,  OH — Larry  M.  Mitchell — 1  vote. 

Napa/Solano,  CA — Anes  L.  Partridge — 1  vote. 

New  Haven,  Greater,  CT — Warren  T.  Gould — 1  vote. 

New  London,  CT — Leo  Canty — 1  vote. 

New  York  City,  NY — Thomas  Van  Arsdale — 1  vote. 

Northeast,  NY — Thomas  Kennedy — 1  vote. 

Northeast  Three  Rivers,  IN — Tom  Lewandowski — 1  vote. 

Northeastern  Connecticut,  CT — Tamar  H.  MacFadyen — 1  vote. 

Northeastern  Oklahoma — Jimmy  C.  Curry — 1  vote. 

Northern  Kentucky — Herta  Suarez — 1  vote. 

Northern  New  Mexico — Stephen  T.  Israel — 1  vote. 

Northwest  Oregon — Ron  Fortune — 1  vote. 

Orange  County,  CA — William  J.  Fogarty — 1  vote. 

Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls,  RI — George  H.  Nee — 1  vote. 
Pierce  County,  WA — John  W.  Thompson — 1  vote. 
Pioneer  Valley,  MA — Edward  W.  Collins,  Jr. —  1  vote. 
Providence.  RI — Paul  A.  MacDonald — 1  vote. 

Quad-City  Illinois  &  Iowa,  IL — Jerry  Messer — 1  vote. 

Racine,  WI — Doug  Dresen — 1  vote. 
Red  Wing  Area,  MN — Dick  Anfang — 1  vote. 
Rockford,  IL — AmedeoGiorgi — 1  vote. 
Rockland  County  1,  NY— Charles  Santelli — 1  vote. 

Sabine  Area,  TX — Ray  Andras — 1  vote. 

St.  Clair,  MI— Tim  Hughes— 1  vote. 

St.  Croix  Valley,  MN — Tom  Hennessy — 1  vote. 

St.  Louis,  MO — Robert  J.  Kelley— 1  vote. 

St.  Paul,  MN — Louis  Greengard — 1  vote. 

San  Antonio,  TX — Jerry  Gherman — 1  vote. 

San  Bernardino  &  Riverside  Counties,  CA — Laurie  Stalnaker — 1  vote. 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties,  CA — Joseph  S.  Francis — 1  vote. 

San  Francisco,  CA — Walter  L.  Johnson — 1  vote. 

San  Joaquin/Calaveras  County,  CA — James  H.  Beno — 1  vote. 

San  Mateo  County,  CA — Art  Pulaski — 1  vote. 

Santa  Cruz  County,  CA — Timothy  McCormick — 1  vote. 

Schenectady,  NY — Suzy  Ballantyne — 1  vote. 
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Shenandoah  Valley,  VA — James  R.  Leaman — 1  vote. 

Snohomish  County  ,  WA — Allan  Darr — 1  vote. 

Somerset  County.  NJ — Helen  S.  Verhage — 1  vote. 

Sonoma,  Mendocino  &  Lake  Counties,  CA — Al  Gruhn — 1  vote. 

South  Bay,  CA — Richard  F.  Sawyer — 1  vote. 

South  Central,  WI — Michael  Murphy — 1  vote. 

South  Central  Iowa — Perry  J.  Chapin — 1  vote. 

Southern  Indiana — Roy  H.  Mabrey — 1  vote. 

Southwestern  Illinois — Marcia  Cline — 1  vote. 

Spokane.  WA — Alan  Link — 1  vote. 

Springfield  &  Central  Illinois — Dan  Cosgrove — 1  vote. 

Syracuse  NY — Ann  Marie  Taliercio — 1  vote. 

Tidewater,  Greater,  VA — Bernie  Hopkins — 1  vote. 
Torrington,  CT — J.  Richard  Healey — 1  vote. 
Tri-County,  NY — James  G.  Wood — 1  vote. 
Trumbull  County.  OH — Harold  E.  Nichols — 1  vote. 

Umatilla-Morrow.  OR — Mary  Botkin — 1  vote. 
Union  County,  NJ — Edward  Zamock — 1  vote. 

Warren  County  ,  PA — Angelo  J.  Criscione — 1  vote. 

Wayne-Holmes,  OH — Ann  Flener — 1  vote. 

West  Central  Illinois — Margaret  Blackshere — 1  vote. 

West  Central  Wisconsin  — Calvin  Christianson — 1  vote. 

Westchester- Putnam,  NY — Peter  Puglia — 1  vote. 

Western  ,  IL — Mike  Bruton — 1  vote. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Greater,  PA — Frank  K.  Schubert — 1  vote. 

Williams  County,  OH  —Tom  Bell,  Jr.— 

York  Adams  Countyl,  PA — Richard  L.  Boyd — 1  vote. 

DIRECTLY  AFFILIATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

DALU#3017,  Clarksville,  IN— Charles  Heady^l6  votes. 
DALU#18032,  New  York,  NY— Berenice  Weiler— 613  votes. 
DALU#19806,  Milwaukee,  Wl— Dennis  L.  Roux— 1,584  votes. 
Farm  Labor  Organizing  Committee,  OH — Baldemar  Velasquez — -  votes. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Jim  Norton  for  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business. 

Report  of  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  Committee 

VICE  PRESIDENT  NORTON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business. 

Pursuant  to  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  has  met  and  is  prepared  to  make 
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recommendations  to  this  body  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  provided  and  called  for  in  Robert's  Rules 
of  Order.  For  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  you  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  I  would  now  like  to  call  upon  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Lenore 
Miller,  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union.  Secretary  Miller. 

I  believe  the  secretary  is  occupied  with  the  escort  committee  for  the  president. 
Let  me  in  her  absence,  then,  read  the  Rules  of  the  Convention.  You  will  find  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  rules  on  pages  69  and  70  in  Resolutions  Book  Two,  which 
is  on  your  tables. 

...Vice  President  Norton  read  the  following: 

CONVENTION  RULES 

Rule  1.  The  convention  shall  be  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  on  the  first  day  and 
9:30  a.m.  on  all  subsequent  days,  and  shall  remain  in  session  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  morning's  agenda,  reconvening  at  approximately  2  p.m.  and  remaining  in 
session  until  the  conclusion  of  that  day's  agenda  or  approximately  5  p.m. 

Rule  2.  If  a  delegate,  while  speaking,  is  called  to  order,  the  delegate  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  chair,  take  his  or  her  seat  until  the  question  or  order  is  decided. 

Rule  3.  No  delegate  shall  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  question,  until  all 
who  desire  to  speak  on  that  question  shall  have  been  heard,  nor  more  than  twice 
on  the  same  question,  except  by  consent  of  the  majority. 

Rule  4.  Should  two  or  more  delegates  rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  chair 
shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  5.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made,  the  motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the 
introducer  of  the  original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  6.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  another  in  his  or  her  remarks,  except  to  raise 
a  point  of  order. 

Rule  7.  A  motion  shall  not  be  open  for  discussion  until  it  has  been  seconded 
and  stated  from  the  chair. 

Rule  8.  A  motion  to  lay  to  the  table  shall  not  be  debatable  except  as  limited  by 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  When  such  a  motion  is  made,  and  amendments  are 
pending  to  the  original  motion  before  the  convention,  the  motion  to  table  shall 
apply  to  the  amendment  or  amendments,  and  it  shall  require  a  new  motion  to  table 
the  original  motion. 

Rule  9.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not  be  entertained  unless  made  by  a 
delegate  who  voted  with  the  majority  on  the  original  question,  and  shall  require  a 
majority  vote. 

Rule  10.  No  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  voted  upon  until  the  mover  or 
introducer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  it  if  he  or  she  desires. 

Rule  11.  A  roll  call  on  any  question  before  the  convention  shall  be  called  upon 
the  request  of  30  percent  of  the  delegates  present. 

Rule  12.  When  a  roll  call  has  been  taken  and  all  delegates  present  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  record  their  votes,  the  ballot  shall  be  declared  closed. 

Rule  13.  When  a  roll  call  has  been  ordered,  no  adjournment  shall  take  place 
until  the  result  has  been  announced. 
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Rule  14.  All  resolutions  shall  bear  the  signature  of  the  introducer  and  title  of 
the  organization  he  or  she  represents  and  shall  be  submitted  in  triplicate  form. 

Rule  15.  The  reports  of  the  committees  shall  be  subject  to  amendments  and 
substitutes  from  the  floor  of  the  convention,  the  same  as  other  motions  and 
resolutions. 

Rule  16.  When  a  question  is  pending  before  the  convention,  no  motion  shall 
be  in  order,  except  to  adjourn;  to  refer,  for  the  previous  question;  to  postpone 
indefinitely;  to  postpone  for  a  certain  time;  to  divide  or  amend;  which  motions 
shall  have  preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  17.  The  convention  shall  be  governed  by  Robert' s  Rules  of  Order  on  all 
matters  not  herein  provided  for. 

Rule  18.  Unless  otherwise  constitutionally  provided,  the  regular  order  of 
business  of  the  Twentieth  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  shall  be  as  follows: 

1 .  Report  on  credentials  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

2.  Approval  of  rules  and  order  of  business  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Order  of  Business. 

3.  Report  of  convention  committees. 

4.  Nomination  of  officers. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Adjournment. 

NORTON:  My  brothers  and  sisters,  these  are  the  proposed  rules  of  the 
convention.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  printed  in  Book  Two. 

KIRKLAND:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  convention.  Is  there  a 
second?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  rules  are  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  our  fraternal  delegate 
from  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  Brother  D.  Garfield  Davies  and  Marian 
Davies.  (Applause)  Brother  Davies  will  be  speaking  later  in  the  convention. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sombrotto  for  a  report.  Vice  President 
Sombrotto. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SOMBROTTO:  I'm  recognized  as  the  designated  filler. 
The  president  is  held  back,  but  I'm  assured  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  hear  this 
report  before  he  left,  that  we've  rearranged  the  schedule. 

Resolution  No.  59  Restructuring  and  Delivering 

Quality  Services 

Resolution  No.  59,  Book  One,  page  100,  Restructuring  and  Delivering  Quality 
Services.  This  resolution  calls  for  new,  innovative  approaches  to  delivering  public 
services  as  a  counter  to  the  forces  propelling  contracting  out  and  privatization  of 
traditional  public-sector  work.  The  committee  recommends  deleting  all  the  re- 
solves and  substituting  the  following: 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  foster  and  support  innovative  approaches 
to  restructuring  that  are  committed  to  quality  service  delivery,  job  security,  joint 
decision-making,  worker  empowerment  and  no  contracting  out  of  traditional 
public-sector  work.  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  programs  that  involve  union 
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participation  on  an  equal  basis  with  management  that  are  designed  to  flatten  out 
excessive  layers  of  management;  that  continue  to  recognize  collective  bargaining 
as  the  primary  mechanism  for  addressing  the  needs  of  its  members;  that  provide 
the  necessary  investment  of  time  and  funds  for  training  members  to  participate  as 
equals;  and  that  will  upgrade  the  wages  of  employees  in  recognition  of  their  higher 
skill  levels,  knowledge;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  assist  in  a  multi-faceted  campaign  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  all  work;  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  with  interested 
unions  to  provide  and  share  information  and  resources  needed  to  develop  struc- 
tures, including  various  forms  of  labor-management  cooperative  efforts  to  maxi- 
mize the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  AFL-CIO  members;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  contracting  out  of 
traditional  public-sector  work  and  other  forms  of  privatization,  not  only  through 
traditional  methods,  but  also  by  taking  the  initiatives  to  force  positive  change 
calling  for  greater  worker  input  into  delivering,  higher  quality  services  to  the  entire 
population. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  59  as  amended  and 

I  so  move. 

...The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Restructuring  and  Delivering  Quality  Services 

WHEREAS,  In  times  of  economic  and  fiscal  crisis,  many  state  and  local 
government  leaders  frequently  resort  to  layoffs,  furloughs,  freezes  and  even 
contracting  out  to  balance  their  budgets;  and 

WHEREAS,  Politicians,  columnists  and  others  often  blame  public  sector 
workers  for  the  inefficiencies  in  state  and  local  government.  Frequently  wages  and 
benefits  are  criticized  with  little  or  no  attention  focused  on  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  economic  distress  and  fiscal  horrors;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  and  private  non-profit  and  health  workers  are  too  often 
frustrated  with  inefficiencies  on  their  jobs  and  bureaucratic  policy  decisions  made 
by  people  removed  from  the  day-to-day  work  and  want  to  participate  in  positive 
ways  through  joint  decisionmaking,  to  improve  the  jobs  they  do  for  their  customers 
—  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  community;  and 

WHEREAS,  Citizens  across  the  nation  voice  complaints  against  government. 
People  are  angry  at  unfair  taxes  and  at  government's  inability  to  solve  problems 
and  the  lack  of  commitment  to  make  it  possible  for  all  Americans  to  share  in  the 
American  dream;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  now  a  growing  understanding  among  politicians  and 
government  administrators  that  government  must  work  better,  that  services  must 
be  delivered  more  effectively  and  that  taxpayers  and  other  citizens  are  in  fact  the 
customers  of  government.  This  recognition  has  focused  a  debate  on  restructuring 
government  services  delivery  to  be  quality  and  customer  driven;  and 

WHEREAS,  Unfortunately,  in  the  current  economic,  fiscal  and  political  envi- 
ronment some  restructuring  schemes  emphasize  privatization,  competition  and 
downsizing,  and  unfairly  and  inaccurately  portray  public  workers  as  the  major 
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problem.  In  these  situations,  workers  who  deliver  the  services  and  their  unions  are 
the  last  ones  consulted  about  quality.  It  is  therefore  understandable  that  workers 
have  real  fears  that  restructuring  or  other  efficiency  programs  may  result  in  the 
loss  of  their  jobs  and  the  deterioration  of  public  service;  and 

WHEREAS.  Enlightened  and  forward-looking  elected  officials  and  managers 
understand  that  workers  and  their  unions  are  closest  to  the  consumers  or  customers 
and  are  best  equipped,  given  their  skills  and  experience,  to  improve  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  their  work.  They  understand  that  autocratic  top-down  man- 
agement often  inhibits  worker  input  to  the  detriment  of  customer  satisfaction:  and 

WHEREAS.  Some  AFL-CIO  members  have  been  successful  in  working 
cooperatively  with  progressive  public  and  private  management  on  programs  which 
call  for  the  changing  of  management  structure  and  redesigning  jobs  and  service 
delivery.  Some  programs  improve  productivity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  work  life. 
Other  forms  of  labor-management  cooperation,  such  as  Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment (TQM ).  may  call  for  even  more  fundamental  change  while  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  job  security;  and.  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  foster  and  support  innovative  approaches 
to  restructuring  that  are  committed  to  quality  service  delivery,  job  security,  joint 
decisionmaking,  worker  empowerment  and  no  contracting  out  of  traditional  public 
sector  work.  The  AFL-CIO  will  support  programs  that  involve  union  participation 
on  an  equal  basis  with  management  that  are  designed  to  flatten  out  excessive  layers 
of  management;  that  continue  to  recognize  collective  bargaining  as  the  primary 
mechanism  for  addressing  the  needs  of  members;  that  provide  the  necessary 
investment  of  time  and  funds  for  training  members  to  participate  as  equals:  and 
that  will  upgrade  the  wages  of  employees  in  recognition  of  their  higher  skill  levels 
and  knowledge;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  assist  in  a  multi-faceted  campaign  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  all  work.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  interested  unions 
to  provide  and  share  information  and  resources  needed  to  develop  structures, 
including  various  forms  of  labor  management  cooperative  efforts,  to  maximize  the 
skills  and  knowledge  of  the  AFL-CIO  members:  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  contracting  out  of 
traditional  public  sector  work  and  other  forms  of  privatization  not  only  through 
traditional  methods,  but  also  by  taking  the  initiative  to  force  positive  change, 
calling  for  greater  worker  input  into  delivering  higher  quality  services  to  the  entire 
population. 

Resolution  No.  64  Extension  of  Coverage  of  the  Public 

Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  64,  Book  One,  page  105,  Extension  of  Cover- 
age of  the  Public  Safety  Officers"  Benefits  Act.  This  resolution  calls  for  the 
AFL-CIO  support  in  extending  the  benefits  of  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefit  Act 
to  other  workers  employed  in  correctional  facilities  because  they  are  also  at  risk. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  64.  and  I  so  move. 

...The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 
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(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 


Extension  of  Coverage  of  the 
Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act 

WHEREAS,  The  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act  provides  a  $100,000 
benefit  to  the  eligible  survivors  of  a  public  safety  officer  whose  death  is  the  direct 
and  proximate  result  of  a  traumatic  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  Act 
also  provides  the  same  benefit  to  a  public  safety  officer  who  has  been  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  the  direct  result  of  a  catastrophic  personal  injury  sustained 
in  the  line  of  duty;  and 

WHEREAS,  For  purposes  of  the  Act,  a  public  safety  officer  is  a  person  serving 
a  public  agency  in  an  official  capacity,  with  or  without  compensation,  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  fire  fighter  or  member  of  a  public  rescue  squad  or  ambulance. 
Law  enforcement  officers  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  police,  corrections, 
probation,  parole  and  judicial  officers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Insofar  as  correctional  facilities  are  concerned,  the  Act  covers 
only  correctional  officers;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  are  numerous  employees  working  in  prisons  and  jails  who 
have  daily  contact  with  inmates,  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the  risk  of  injury  or 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  inmate.  Food  service  and  maintenance  employees 
supervise  inmates  in  the  preparation  of  food  or  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
facilities.  These  inmates  work  with  utensils  and  tools  that  can  easily  become 
weapons  used  by  inmates  to  inflict  debilitating  injury  or  death  upon  these  workers. 
Other  kinds  of  employees  working  in  correctional  institutions  such  as  counselors, 
teachers,  health  care  personnel,  and  clerical  staff  also  have  daily  contact  with 
inmates  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  some  correctional  facilities,  the  actual 
workplace  of  counselors  and  clerical  workers  is  within  the  cell  block  itself; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  employees  working  in  correctional  institutions  who  are  not 
correctional  officers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  extension  of  the  Public  Safety 
Officers'  Benefit  Act  to  include  employees  working  in  correctional  institutions 
who  are  not  correctional  officers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  actively  work  on  behalf  of  these  employ- 
ees to  urge  Congress  to  have  them  included  under  the  Act. 


Resolution  No.  65  Infrastructure  Privatization 

—  Rescind  Executive  Order  12803 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  65,  Book  One,  page  106,  Infrastructure 
Privatization  —  Rescind  Executive  Order  12803.  This  resolution  covers  the 
substance  of  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  following  resolution: 
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Resolution  No.  131,  Rescind  Bush  Executive  Order  on  Privatization. 

This  resolution  calls  on  President  Clinton  to  rescind  President  Bush' s  executive 
order  urging  states  and  local  governments  to  privatize  the  nation's  infrastructure 
and  charge  user  fees. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  65,  and  I  so  move. 

...The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Infrastructure  Privatization  —  Rescind 
Executive  Order  12803 

WHEREAS.  Former  President  Bush,  during  his  last  year  in  office,  signed 
Executive  Order  12803  encouraging  the  privatization  of  America's  publicly 
owned  infrastructure  held  by  state  and  local  governments;  and 

WHEREAS.  These  assets  include  virtually  every  type  of  public  capital  invest- 
ment of  value:  roads,  bridges,  tunnels,  electric  and  gas  facilities,  mass  transit,  rail 
transit,  ports,  airports,  waterways,  wastewater  treatment  plants,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal plants,  and  even  schools,  prisons,  and  hospitals;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  assets  were  built,  at  least  partially,  with  funds  from  the 
federal  government;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  Executive  Order  12803  these  assets  may  be  sold  for  an 
amount  far  less  than  fair  market  value  and  the  federal  government  may  not  be 
compensated  for  its  investment;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Executive  Order  encourages  the  expansion  of  users  fees  but 
does  not  contain  safeguards  against  exceedingly  high  increases  in  these  fees;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Executive  Order  was  not  promulgated  at  the  request  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  has  not  generated  much  interest  on  the  part  of  state  and 
local  governments;  and 

WHEREAS,  Given  the  fiscal  problems  facing  many  governments,  the  threat 
remains  that  some  state  or  local  governments  could  take  advantage  of  the  easing 
of  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  public  assets  to  raise  short-run  revenues  at  the  expense 
of  the  long-run  public  interest;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  President  to  rescind  Executive 
Order  12803. 

SOMBROTTO:  I've  been  informed  that  the  president  is  here.  Recognizing 
that  there  are  certain  times  when  you  have  to  leave  the  podium,  I  gracefully  recede. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  You'll  get  another  chance,  Vinnie.  Will  the  Escort  Committee 
please  bring  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  platform.  Will  the  delegates 
kindly  take  their  seats? 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  (Standing  Ovation) 
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THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON 
President,  United  States  of  America 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Kirkland, 
distinguished  platform  guests,  the  men  and  women  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. Let  me  tell  you,  first,  I'm  glad  to  be  here.  I  feel  like  I'm  home,  and  I  hope 
you  feel  like  you  have  a  home  in  Washington.  (Applause) 

For  most  of  the  20th  century,  the  union  movement  in  America  has  represented 
the  effort  to  make  sure  that  people  who  worked  hard  and  played  by  the  rules  were 
treated  fairly,  had  a  chance  to  become  middle-class  citizens,  raise  middle-class 
kids  and  give  their  children  a  chance  to  have  a  better  life  than  they  did.  You  have 
worked  for  that;  you  have  done  that.  For  too  long,  in  the  face  of  deep  and  profound 
problems  engulfing  all  the  world's  advanced  nations,  you  have  been  subjected  to 
a  political  climate  in  which  you  were  asked  to  bear  the  blame  for  forces  you  did 
not  create,  many  times  when  you  were  trying  to  make  a  situation  better.  I  became 
president  in  part  because  I  wanted  a  new  partnership  for  the  labor  movement  in 
America.  (Applause) 

Before  I  get  into  the  remarks  that  I  came  here  to  make  about  all  of  our  challenges 
at  home  and  the  economic  challenges  facing  us,  I  have  to  make  a  few  remarks  this 
morning  about  developments  in  the  world  in  the  last  48  hours.  The  labor  movement 
has  been  active,  particularly  in  the  last  few  years  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  in 
the  effort  to  promote  democracy  abroad,  to  guarantee  the  right  of  people  freely  to 
join  their  own  unions,  and  to  work  for  freedom  within  their  own  countries.  In  that 
context,  most  of  you,  I  know,  have  strongly  supported  and  look  with  great  favor 
on  the  movement  toward  democracy  in  Russia.  The  United  States  continues  to 
stand  firm  in  its  support  of  President  Yeltsin  because  he  is  Russia's  democratically 
elected  leader.  (Applause) 

We  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  lives  in  Moscow,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
opposition  forces  started  the  conflict  and  that  President  Yeltsin  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  try  to  restore  order.  It  appears  as  of  this  moment  that  that  has 
been  done,  and  I  have  no  —  (Applause)  —  I  have,  as  of  this  moment,  absolutely 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  personal  commitment  that  Boris  Yeltsin  made  to  let  the 
Russian  people  decide  their  own  future,  to  secure  a  new  constitution  with  demo- 
cratic values  and  democratic  processes,  to  have  a  new  legislative  branch  elected 
with  democratic  elections,  and  to  subject  himself,  yet  again,  to  a  democratic  vote 
of  the  people.  That  is  all  that  we  can  ask. 

I  think  also  most  of  you  know  that,  in  a  military  action  yesterday,  the  United 
States  sustained  a  loss  of  some  young  American  soldiers  in  Somalia.  I  deeply  regret 
the  loss  of  their  lives.  They  are  working  to  insure  that  anarchy  and  starvation  do 
not  return  to  a  nation  in  which  over  300,000  people  had  lost  their  lives,  many  of 
them  children,  before  the  United  States  led  the  UN  mission  there,  starting  late  last 
year.  I  want  to  offer  my  profound  condolences  to  the  families  of  the  United  States 
army  personnel  who  died  there.  They  were  acting  in  the  best  spirit  of  America. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  long  had  plans  to  withdraw  from  Somalia 
and  leave  it  to  others  in  the  United  Nations  to  pursue  the  common  objectives.  I 
urged  the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary  General  in  my  speech  at  the  United 
Nations  a  few  days  ago  to  start  a  political  process  so  that  the  country  could  be 
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turned  back  over  to  Somalis  who  would  not  permit  the  horrible  bloodshed  and 
devastation  to  reoccur.  And  I  hope  and  pray  that  that  will  happen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
protect  our  own  forces  in  Somalia  and  to  complete  our  mission  there. 

From  the  struggle  against  communism  in  Eastern  Europe  to  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  the  union  movement  in  America  has  always  answered 
the  challenges  of  our  time.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  you  to  see  these 
elections  unfold,  to  see  the  remarkable  movement  toward  a  genuine  multi-racial 
society  within  a  democratic  framework  in  South  Africa.  (Applause) 

It  must  likewise  be  a  source  of  continuing  frustration  to  you  to  see  that  even  as 
the  ideas  and  the  values  that  you  have  espoused  now  for  decades  are  being 
embraced  around  the  world.  Here  in  our  country,  and  in  virtually  every  other 
wealthy  country  in  the  world,  middle-class  workers  are  under  assault  from  global 
economic  forces  that  seem  beyond  the  reach  of  virtually  any  government  policy. 
We  now  know  that  every  wealthy  country  in  the  world  is  having  trouble  creating 
jobs.  We  now  know  that  in  the  last  several  years  inequality  of  income  got  worse 
in  every  major  country.  We  know  that  we  had  more  growing  inequality  in 
American  than  anyplace  because  we  actually  embraced  it.  I  mean  the  whole  idea 
of  trickle-down  economics  was  to  cut  taxes  on  the  wealthiest  Americans,  raise 
taxes  on  the  middle  class,  let  the  deficit  balloon  and  hope  that  the  investment  from 
the  wealthy  would  somehow  expand  opportunity  to  everybody  else.  We  know  that 
didn't  work  and  it  made  a  situation  worse. 

It  left  us  with  a  $4  trillion  debt.  It  left  us  with  a  deficit  of  over  $300  billion  a 
year.  It  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  weakened  opportunities  for  workers  in  the 
workplace,  too  little  investment,  a  paralyzed  budget,  no  strategy  to  compete  and 
win  in  the  global  economy  and  more  inequality  in  America  than  in  any  of  the  other 
wealthy  countries. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  same  problems  we  have  are  now  being  found  in 
Germany  and  Japan,  in  all  of  Europe,  in  the  other  advanced  nations.  So,  we  have 
to  face  the  honest  fact  that  we  are  facing  unprecedented  challenges  in  our  own 
midst  to  the  very  way  of  life  that  the  labor  movement  has  fought  so  hard  to 
guarantee  for  others  around  the  world  for  decades. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  think  through  these  issues,  that  we  take 
positions  on  them,  that  we  agree  and  that  we  disagree  in  the  spirit  of  honest 
searching  for  what  the  real  nature  of  this  world  is  we're  living  in  and  where  we 
are  going.  The  most  important  thing  to  me  today  is  that  you  know  that  this 
administration  shares  your  values  and  your  hopes  and  your  dreams  and  the  interests 
of  your  children.  (Applause) 

And  that  I  believe  together  we  can  work  our  way  through  this  very  difficult  and 
challenging  time,  recognizing  that  no  one  fully  understands  the  dimensions  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  and  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  recreate  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  do  what  it  takes  to  be  worthy  of  it.  The  labor 
movement  historically  has  always  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  change  and  the  drive 
to  empower  workers  and  give  them  more  dignity  on  the  job  and  in  their  lives. 
Almost  a  half  a  century  ago,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  labor  helped  to  change 
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America  and  the  world.  At  home  and  abroad,  labor  helped  to  create  a  generation 
of  prosperity  and  to  create  the  broad  middle  class  that  we  all  cherish  so  much  today. 

Now  we  have  to  do  it  again.  We  are  at  a  time  of  change  that  I  am  convinced  is 
as  dramatic  as  the  dawning  of  the  Industrial  Age.  We  can  no  longer  tell  our  sons 
and  daughters  —  we  know  this  now  —  that  they  will  enter  a  job  at  the  age  of  18 
or  21,  enjoy  secure  paychecks  and  health  benefits  and  retirement  benefits  for  the 
rest  of  their  working  lives,  and  retire  from  the  same  job  with  the  same  company 
at  the  age  of  65  or  62.  Our  changing  economy  tells  us  now  that  the  average 
18-year-old  will  change  work  seven  times  in  a  lifetime,  even  if  they  stay  with  the 
same  company,  and  certainly  if  they  change;  that  when  people  lose  their  jobs  now, 
they  really  aren't  on  unemployment,  they're  looking  for  reemployment;  that  most 
unemployment  today  is  not  like  it  used  to  be,  when  people  got  unemployed  for 
decades,  it  was  because  there  was  a  temporary  downturn  in  the  economy,  and  when 
the  economy  turned  up  again,  most  people  who  were  unemployed  were  hired  back 
by  their  old  employer.  Today  most  people  who  are  unemployed  eventually  get 
hired  back,  usually  by  a  different  employer  for  a  different  job,  and  unless  we  are 
very  good  at  what  we  do  for  them,  often  at  lower  wages  and  less  benefits.  So,  it  is 
clear  that  what  we  need  is  not  an  unemployment  system,  but  a  re-employment 
system  in  recognition  of  the  way  the  world  works  today.  (Applause) 

We  know,  too,  that  most  American  working  people  are  working  harder  than 
they  ever  have  in  their  lives,  that  the  average  workweek  is  longer  today  than  it  was 
20  years  ago,  that  real  hourly  wages  adjusted  for  inflation  peaked  in  1973,  and  so 
most  people  are  working  harder  for  the  same  or  lower  real  wages  than  they  were 
making  20  years  ago.  We  know  that  in  the  '80s  there  was  a  dramatic  restructuring 
of  manufacturing,  that  is  being  followed  in  the  '90s  with  a  dramatic  restructuring 
of  the  service  industries.  We  know  that  for  the  last  12  years,  in  every  single  year, 
the  Fortune  500  companies  lowered  employment  in  the  United  States  in  six  figures, 
and  that  in  the  years  where  we  have  gained  jobs,  they  have  come  primarily  from 
starting  new  businesses  and  from  companies  with  between,  say,  500  and  1 ,000 
workers  expanding,  as  the  whole  nature  of  this  economy  changes. 

We  know  that  the  cost  of  health  care  has  increased  so  much  that  millions  of 
American  workers  who  kept  their  jobs  never  got  a  pay  raise  because  all  the 
increased  money  went  to  pay  more  for  the  same  health  care. 

We  know  that  some  of  our  most  powerful  industrial  engines,  especially  in 
industries  like  autos  and  steel,  have  shown  breathtaking  increases  in  productivity 
with  deep  changes  in  the  work  force  supported  by  the  labor  movement,  and  still 
are  having  trouble  competing  in  the  world  in  part  because  their  health  cost  may  be 
as  much  as  a  dime  on  the  dollar  more  than  all  of  their  competitors. 

We  know,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that  all  the  wealthy  countries  in  the  world 
are  now  having  trouble  creating  jobs.  If  you  look  at  France,  for  example,  in  the 
late  1980s  they  actually  had  an  economy  that  grew  more  rapidly  than  Germany's 
and  yet  their  unemployment  rate  never  went  below  9.5  percent. 

So,  what  are  we  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  clearly  have  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  way  we  look  at  the  world  and  the  way  we  approach  the  world;  and  in  order 
to  make  those  changes  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  do  we  have  to  do  to  make 
the  American  people  secure  enough  to  make  the  changes'? 
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One  of  the  things  that  has  really  bothered  me  in  the  latter  stages  of  this  era  that 
we're  moving  out  of  is  that  so  few  people  have  been  so  little  concerned  about 
rampant  insecurity  among  ordinary  American  middle  class  citizens.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  people  in  their  personal  lives  to  make  necessary  changes  if  they  are  wildly 
insecure. 

You  think  about  that  in  your  own  life.  You  think  about  a  personal  challenge 
you  face,  a  challenge  your  family  is  faced,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  workplace, 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  community,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a  team,  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  our  country.  We  have  to  struggle  to  redefine  a  new  balance  between 
security  and  change  in  this  country  because  if  we're  not  secure,  we  won't  change, 
and  if  we  don't  change,  we'll  get  more  insecure,  because  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  grind  us  down. 

And  that's  what  makes  this  such  a  difficult  time,  because  we  have  to  rethink  so 
many  things  at  once.  I  ran  for  president  because  I  was  tired  of  20  years  of  declining 
living  standards,  of  12  years  of  trickle-down  economics  and  anti- worker  policies, 
and  rhetoric  that  blamed  people  who  were  working  harder  for  the  problems  that 
others  did  not  respond  to.  and  because  I  believe  that  we  needed  a  new  partnership 
in  America,  a  new  sense  of  community,  not  just  business  and  labor  and  govern- 
ment, but  also  people  without  regard  to  their  color  or  their  religion  or  anything 
else.  I  thought  we  didn't  have  anybody  to  waste,  and  it  looked  to  me  like  we  were 
wasting  a  lot  of  people  and  that  we  needed  to  pull  together.  I  thought  the  country 
was  going  in  the  wrong  direction  and  we  should  turn  it  around.  But  I  was  then  and 
am  now  under  no  illusions  that  we  could  do  it  overnight  or  that  I  could  do  it  unless 
we  did  it  together. 

The  beginning  of  the  security  necessary  to  change,  I  think,  is  in  having  a 
government  that  is  plainly  on  the  side  of  working  Americans.  (Applause) 

I  believe  that  any  of  your  leaders  who  work  with  this  administration  will  tell 
you  that  we  are  replacing  a  government  that  for  years  worked  labor  over  with  a 
government  that  works  with  labor.  (Applause) 

We  have  a  Secretary  of  Labor  in  Bob  Reich  who  understands  at  a  time  when 
money  and  management  can  travel  across  the  globe  in  a  microsecond,  our 
prosperity  depends  more  than  anything  else  on  the  skills  and  the  strengths  of  our 
working  people.  No  one  can  take  that  away  from  us.  And  our  people  are  still  our 
most  important  asset,  even  more  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  (Applause ) 

We  have  nominated  a  chair  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  Bill  Gould 
and  a  new  member,  Peggy  Browning,  who  believe  in  collective  bargaining. 
(Applause)  We  have  a  director  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion in  Joseph  Dear  who  comes  from  the  labor  movement  and  believes  that  workers 
should  be  protected  in  the  workplace.  (Applause) 

We  have  two  people  in  executive  positions  in  the  labor  department  in  Joyce 
Miller  and  Jack  Otero  who  were  on  your  Executive  Council.  (Applause )We  have 
two  people  from  the  SEIU  in  executive  positions  in  Karen  Nussbaum  and  Geri 
Palast  who  are  leading  us  to  make  progress.  (Applause) 

This  administration  rescinded  President  Reagan's  order  banning  all  reemploy- 
ment of  PATCO  workers  forever.  (Standing  ovation)  And  we  rescinded  President 
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Bush's  orders  with  regard  to  government-funded  contracting  and  one-sided  infor- 
mation given  to  workers  in  the  workplace.  (Applause) 

And  this  week  I  will  sign  the  Hatch  Act  Reform  Act  to  give  government 
employees  political  rights  they  have  been  denied  for  too  long.  (Standing  ovation) 

One  week  ago  yesterday  on  a  Sunday  morning  I  came  in  from  my  early  morning 
run  and  I  turned  to  my  right  as  I  walked  into  the  White  House  and  I  saw  a  family 
standing  there,  a  father,  a  mother  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  in  a 
wheelchair.  The  person  who  was  with  them  who  worked  for  me  said,  "Mr. 
President,  this  little  girl  has  got  terminal  cancer,  and  she  was  asked  by  the  Make 
a  Wish  Foundation  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  she  said  she  wanted  to  come  to  the 
White  House  and  visit  you,  so  we're  giving  her  a  special  tour."  (Applause) 

So,  I  went  over  and  I  shook  hands  with  them  and  apologized  for  my  condition 
and  told  them  I'd  get  cleaned  up  and  come  back  and  we'd  take  a  picture.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  showed  up  looking  more  like  my  job.  (Laughter) 

I  visited  with  this  wonderful  child,  desperately  ill,  for  a  while.  Then  I  talked  to 
her  sisters  and  then  I  talked  to  her  mother  and  I  talked  to  her  father.  As  I  turned 
around  to  go  off,  the  father  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you 
something.  If  you  ever  get  to  wondering  whether  it  makes  a  difference  who's  the 
President,"  he  said,  "look  at  my  child.  She's  probably  not  going  to  make  it  and  the 
weeks  I've  spent  with  her  have  been  the  most  precious  time  of  my  life.  If  you 
hadn't  been  elected,  we  wouldn't  have  had  a  family  and  medical  leave  law  that 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  with  my  child  in  this  time."  (Applause) 

Now,  I  believe,  in  short,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  be  a  good  parent  and  a 
good  worker.  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  people  to  make  their  own 
judgments  about  whether  they  want  to  be  organized  at  work  or  not  and  how  they're 
going  to  be  (Applause)  I  believe  if  we're  really  going  to  preserve  the  American 
workplace  as  a  model  of  global  productivity,  we  have  to  let  people  who  know  how 
to  do  their  jobs  better  than  other  people  do  have  more  empowerment  to  do  those 
jobs  and  to  make  those  changes  in  the  workplace.  That's  why  as  we  work  on  the 
Vice  President's  Reinventing  Government  Initiative,  we  work  so  closely  with 
federal  employees  and  their  unions.  When  the  Vice  President  spoke  with  business 
leaders  and  workers  who  have  changed  their  companies,  they  all  said  the  same 
thing,  you've  got  to  have  the  workers,  you  have  to  let  them  do  it,  to  tell  you  how 
to  do  it,  tell  you  how  to  make  the  companies  more  productive. 

Now,  that's  why  yesterday  I  signed  an  executive  order,  or  on  Friday,  creating 
a  National  Partnership  Council.  For  the  next  several  months,  the  leaders  of  federal 
employee  unions,  including  John  Sturdivant,  the  president  of  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  who  is  here  today,  will  work  with  leaders  of  our 
administration  to  make  our  government  more  effective  and  to  cost  less  and,  more 
importantly,  to  make  the  jobs  of  the  rank  and  file  federal  employees  more 
interesting,  more  stimulating,  more  customer  oriented  by  doing  things  that  they 
have  been  telling  us  they  should  be  able  to  do,  but  that  the  system  has  not  permitted 
them  to  do  in  the  past.  I  applaud  John  and  the  other  people  in  the  unions 
representing  federal  employees  for  what  they  have  done.  This  is  an  unprecedented 
partnership  that  I  think  will  benefit  every  American.  (Applause) 
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We  want  to  make  worker  empowerment  and  labor-management  cooperation  a 
way  of  life  in  this  country  from  the  factory  floor  to  the  boardroom.  We  have  created 
a  commission  on  the  future  of  labor/management  relations  with  leaders  from  labor, 
business  and  the  academy  chaired  by  former  Labor  Secretary  John  Dunlop.  and  I 
asked  Secretary  Reich  to  create  a  commission  to  study  and  improve  relationships 
in  government  workplaces  at  every  level,  at  the  state  and  county  and  local  level, 
as  well  as  at  the  federal  level.  I  believe  this  is  something  that  a  person  like  Bob 
Reich  is  uniquely  situated  to  do,  and  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  ought  to  be 
promoting,  because  we  have  to  use  this  opportunity  we  have  to  try  to  take  what 
has  worked  for  workers  and  their  businesses  and  spread  it  around  the  country. 

For  the  last  12  years  we've  had  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  and  blame  placing  and 
we've  got  these  stirring  examples  of  success  that  we  could  be  trying  to  replicate. 
That's  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  taking  what  works,  and  it  always  is  a  workplace 
in  which  workers  have  more  say.  And  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  that 
done.  (Applause) 

Now,  on  the  security  issue,  let  me  just  mention  some  other  things.  In  addition 
to  the  Family  Leave  Act.  the  budget  bill,  which  passed  by  such  a  landslide  in  the 
Congress  (Laughter)  contained  what  may  well  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
economic  reform  for  working  people  in  20  years,  by  expanding  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  so  that  you  can  say  to  people,  if  you  work  40  hours  a  week  and  you  have 
children  in  your  home,  you  will  not  be  poor.  We  are  bringing  new  hope  and  new 
dignity  into  the  lives  of  15  million  working  families  that  make  $27,000  a  year  or 
less.  They'll  no  longer  be  taxed  into  poverty.  There  won't  be  a  government 
program  to  try  to  lift  them  out  of  poverty.  Their  own  efforts  will  lift  them  out  of 
poverty  because  the  tax  system  will  be  changed  to  reward  them.  And  there  will 
never  again  be  an  incentive  for  people  to  be  on  welfare  instead  of  work  because 
the  tax  system  will  say  if  you're  willing  to  go  to  work  and  work  40  hours  a  week, 
no  matter  how  tough  it  is,  we  will  lift  you  out  of  poverty.  That  is  the  kind  of 
pro-work,  pro-family  policy  this  country  ought  to  have.  (Applause) 

Something  else  that  was  in  that  bill  that  most  Americans  don't  even  know  about 
yet  that  will  benefit  many,  many  of  you  in  this  room  and  the  people  you  represent 
is  a  dramatic  reform  of  the  student  loan  system  that  will  eliminate  waste,  lower  the 
interest  rates  on  student  loans,  make  the  repayment  terms  easier  so  that  young 
people  can  repay  their  loans  no  matter  how  much  they  borrow,  as  a  percentage  of 
their  income,  limited  so  they  can  repay  it;  even  though  we'll  have  tougher 
repayment  terms,  they'll  be  able  to  do  it.  We'll  collect  the  money,  but  people  will 
be  able  to  borrow  money  and  pay  it  back  at  lower  interest  rates,  at  better  repayment 
terms,  and.  therefore,  no  one  will  ever  be  denied  access  to  a  college  education 
because  of  the  cost.  (Applause) 

When  you  put  that  with  our  Goals  2000  Program,  the  education  reform  program 
for  the  public  schools,  and  the  work  that  the  Education  Secretary,  Dick  Riley,  is 
doing  with  Secretary  Reich  to  redo  the  worker  training  programs  in  the  country, 
you  have  a  commitment  to  raise  standards  in  education  and  open  opportunities  to 
our  young  people.  We  need  higher  standards  in  our  public  schools.  Al  Shanker  has 
long  been  a  voice  for  that.  He  now  has  allies  in  the  NEA  and  other  places  in  the 
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country  who  are  saying  let's  have  national  standards  and  evaluate  what  our  kids 
are  learning  and  how  our  schools  are  doing. 

I  believe  we  need  to  give  our  young  people  more  choices  within  the  public 
school  system,  and  I  have  advocated  letting  states  try  a  lot  of  things  within  districts. 
Let  good  kids  choose  which  schools  they  attend.  Let  school  disctricts  decide  how 
they  want  to  set  up  and  organize  schools.  I  think  a  lot  of  changes  need  to  be  made 
in  a  lot  of  school  districts. 

But  let  me  say  that  we  don't  want  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 
There  are  also  a  lot  of  school  districts  that  are  doing  a  great  job  under  difficult 
circumstances.  There  are  a  lot  of  schools  within  school  districts  that  are  performing 
well  under  difficult  circumstances.  If  we've  learned  anything,  we've  learned  the 
best  way  to  increase  the  quality  of  education  is  to  define  better  principles,  get  better 
leaders  among  the  teachers,  let  them  have  more  say  over  how  schools  run,  and 
evaluate  them  based  on  their  results,  rather  than  telling  them  how  to  do  every  last 
jot  and  tittle  of  their  job  every  day.  We  have  learned  these  things. 

If  I  might,  since  we're  in  California,  say  a  special  word  I  believe  that  having 
worked  for  12  years  for  higher  standards,  more  choices  and  greater  changes  in 
public  education,  I'm  in  a  little  bit  of  a  position  to  say  that  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  the 
state  of  California,  I  would  not  vote  for  Proposition  174.  (Standing  ovation) 

And  let  me  tell  you  why.  First  of  all,  keep  in  mind  a  lot  of  the  schools  out  here 
are  doing  a  good  job.  I  can  say  this:  You  know,  I  never  was  part  of  the  California 
education  system.  I  have  studied  this  system  out  here  for  more  than  a  decade.  They 
have  undertaken  a  lot  of  very  impressive  reforms  and  many  of  their  schools  are 
doing  a  good  job.  I  was  interviewed  last  night  by  two  people  from  a  newspaper  in 
Sacramento,  and  one  of  them  just  volunteered  that  he  had  two  children  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  they  were  getting  a  terrific  education.  This  bill  would  start  by 
taking  $1.3  billion  right  off  the  top  to  send  a  check  to  people  who  already  have 
their  kids  in  private  schools,  and  who  didn't  need  any  government  money  to  do  it, 
and  taking  it  right  off  the  top  away  from  the  school  system  that  doesn' t  have  enough 
money  to  educate  the  kids  it's  got  in  it  in  the  first  place.  (Applause) 

Second  thing  it  would  do  is  to  impose  no  real  standards  on  the  quality  of  the 
programs  which  could  be  funded,  who  could  set  up  a  school,  what  standards  they 
would  have  to  meet,  what  tests  the  kids  would  have  to  pass.  Just  take  your  voucher 
and  who  cares  whether  the  private  school  is  a  legitimate  school  or  not.  That  is  a 
significant  issue.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  in  this  field  for  a  few  years  to 
understand  that  that  is  a  significant  issue. 

Wouldn't  it  be  ironic  if  at  the  very  moment  we're  finally  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  measure  the  performance  and  raise  the  standards  of  the  public  schools,  we  turn 
around  and  start  sending  tax  money  to  private  schools  that  didn't  have  to  meet  any 
standards  at  all.  When  we're  trying  to  get  one  part  of  our  business  fixed,  we're 
going  to  make  the  other  part  worse. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  I  have  always  supported  the  notion  that  American 
schools  ought  to  have  competition,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  a  vibrant  tradition  of 
pluralistic  education  and  private  schools  and  religious  private  schools  was  a  good 
thing,  not  a  bad  thing  for  America.  But  all  the  years  when  I  grew  up  and  all  the 
times  I  saw  that,  and  for  a  couple  years  in  my  life  when  I  was  a  little  boy  when  I 
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went  to  a  Catholic  school  and  my  folks  moved  from  one  place  to  another  and  we 
lived  way  out  in  the  country  and  didn't  know  much  about  the  schools  in  the  new 
area  where  we  were,  no  one  ever  thought  that  the  church  would  want  any  money 
from  the  taxpayers  to  run  their  schools.  In  fact,  they  said  just  the  opposite,  we  don't 
want  to  be  involved  in  that.  That's  what  the  first  amendment  is  all  about. 

So,  I  think  we  have  to  really  think  through  it.  I  have  spent  1 2  years  before  I 
became  president  overwhelmingly  obsessed  with  reform  of  the  public  school 
system,  wanting  more  choices  in  the  system,  wanting  more  accountability,  wanting 
more  flexibility  about  how  schools  were  organized  and  established  and  operated, 
but  I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  it  done,  and  the  people  will  regret 
this  if  they  pass  it.  I  hope  the  people  of  California  don't  do  that.  (Applause) 

Now,  you  can  educate  people  all  you  want,  and  I  wanted  to  say  a  little  more 
about  that.  The  Labor  Secretary  and  I  are  working  on  trying  to  take  all  these  150 
different  government  training  programs  and  give  local  communities  and  states  the 
power  to  consolidate  them  working  with  you  and  just  fund  the  things  that  work  on 
a  state-by-state  basis.  And  to  set  up  a  system  of  lifetime  education  and  training. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  saw  the  television  program  I  did  last  night  in 
California,  but  one  man  looked  to  be  in  his  early  fifties  saying,  "We  need  a  training 
program  that  gives  my  company  some  incentives  to  retrain  me,  not  just  people 
who  are  25,  but  people  who  are  55."  And  we  are  trying  to  do  that.  We're  trying  to 
set  up  a  lifetime  education  and  training  program  that  starts  when  young  people  are 
in  high  school,  so  if  they  want  to  work  and  learn  in  high  school,  they  can  work  and 
learn  in  high  school,  so  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  school-to-work  transition  that 
many  of  our  competitors  have  for  all  those  kids  that  won't  go  to  college  and  won't 
get  four-year  educations.  We've  got  to  do  that. 

But  if  you  do  all  that,  you  still  have  to  have  someplace  for  people  to  work.  We 
can  educate  and  train  people  all  we  want,  but  we  have  to  be  able  to  create  more 
jobs. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  that  at  a  time  when  the  government  is  not  directly 
funding  the  defense  jobs  that  have  kept  America's  job  base  up  for  so  long?  Well, 
the  first  thing  we've  got  to  do  is  make  up  our  mind  we're  going  to  be  serious  about 
defense  conversion.  (Applause) 

Last  year  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  president,  I  went  all  over  the  country  — 
and  I  wasn't  in  the  Congress  and  didn't  have  a  vote  —  pleading  with  the  Congress 
to  pass  the  defense  conversion  bill.  They  did  it,  and  the  previous  administration 
absolutely  refused  to  spend  $500  million  to  help  convert  from  a  defense  to  a  high 
tech  domestic  economy.  So  we  have  released  the  money,  and  we're  going  to  try 
to  get  up  to  $20  billion  spent  on  defense  conversion  and  reinvestment  in  the  jobs 
of  tomorrow  over  the  next  five  years.  It  is  very  important.  (Applause) 

We've  got  over  2,800  proposals  in  this  country  for  technology  reinvestment 
initiatives  to  match  with  what  will  soon  be  about  a  billion  dollars  in  government 
money  that  can  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  America.  People  are 
brimming  with  ideas  out  there  to  create  new  jobs.  I  was  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  yesterday,  and  the  air  base  is  working  with  people  in  the  local  community 
and  the  local  universities  and  with  the  federal  defense  labs.  They  have  made  new 
electric  cars.  They've  made  new  manufacturing  component  parts,  to  try  to  come 
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up  with  economical  ways  to  do  it  and  allow  those  parts  to  be  made  in  America. 
And  they  are  targeting  things  that  are  now  made  overseas  and  imported  here.  That's 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  can  use  our  high  tech  defense  base  to  do,  and  we  should 
be  doing  it.  It's  going  to  make  for  more  jobs  for  America. 

They  have  developed  a  prototype  car  that  gets  80  miles  per  gallon  at  55  miles 
per  hour  on  the  highway,  it  goes  to  60  miles  per  hour  in  1 2  seconds,  has  a  maximum 
speed  of  100  miles  an  hour.  That's  not  bad.  If  we  can  just  figure  out  how  to  make 
it  so  people  can  afford  it,  we  can  put  people  to  work  making  them.  But  it's  a  good 
beginning. 

We  announced  last  week  that  ground-breaking  project  with  the  UAW,  and 
Ford,  Chrysler  and  General  Motors  are  working  with  the  defense  labs  and  all  the 
government  labs  on  a  project  to  triple  the  average  mileage  of  American  autos 
within  the  next  10  years.  If  they  do  that,  that  will  create  untold  numbers  of  new 
jobs  here,  and  we'll  be  selling  cars  to  people  overseas  who  want  that  instead  of  the 
reverse. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  compliment  the  UAW.  You  know,  this  year,  we  have 
regained  a  lot  of  our  market  share  in  America.  People  are  buying  more  American 
cars  in  America,  and  we  should  compliment  them  for  it.  (Applause) 

So  we  have  to  find  ways  to  create  these  new  jobs. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  health  care,  but  before  I  do,  I  want  to  mention 
something  we  disagree  on  in  the  context  of  the  trade  issue.  And  listen  to  this:  Since 
1986,  a  significant  portion  of  America's  net  new  jobs  have  come  from  trade 
growth.  That's  something  we  can  all  find  from  the  figures.  In  California,  where 
we  now  are,  a  lot  of  that  has  come  from  Asia,  which  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
the  world.  Asia  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Latin  America 
the  second  fastest  growing  part  of  the  world.  Everybody  knows  that  is  true.  Now, 
that's  why  when  I  went  to  Tokyo  and  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  G7,  the  seven 
big  industrial  countries,  we  made  an  agreement  that  we  should  dramatically  reduce 
tariffs  on  manufactured  products  around  the  world  in  ways  that  all  analysts  agree 
would  generate  a  lot  of  new  manufacturing  jobs  here  in  America.  There  was 
virtually  no  dispute  about  that,  because  we  were  largely  in  competition  with  other 
countries  that  were  paying  the  same  or  higher  wages  with  the  same  or  better 
benefits  with  high  tech  and  other  manufacturing  products  that  we  wanted  to  sell 
everywhere.  And  we're  working  like  crazy  to  get  that  done  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  year. 

What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the  trade  agreement  with  Mexico?  And 
let's  talk  about  that  just  a  minute,  because  it's  very  important.  Not  so  you'll  agree 
with  me,  but  so  you  will  know  what  I  want  you  to  know,  which  is  that  I  would 
never  knowingly  do  anything  to  cost  an  American  a  job.  That's  not  the  business 
I'm  in.  (Applause) 

I  was  a  governor  during  the  last  12  years  when  the  maquiladora  system  was  in 
place.  What  did  it  do?  It  created  a  border  zone  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  in 
Mexico  in  which  people  were  free  to  set  up  plants,  operate  them  by  the  standards 
that  were  in  force  there,  or  not  in  force,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  labor  and 
environmental  issues,  and  then  send  their  products  back  into  this  country  produced 
at  much  lower  labor  costs  with  no  tariffs.  That  was  the  system  set  up  to  try  to  foster 
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growth  there.  But  in  the  1980s,  because  of  all  the  economic  problems  we  had  and 
because  of  the  climate  that  was  promoted  in  this  country,  that  the  most  important 
thing  you  could  do  was  slash  your  labor  costs,  and  who  cared  about  your  working 
people  anyway?  You  had  the  movement  of  hundreds  of  plants  down  there,  and 
you  didn't  like  it  worth  a  flip.  And  you  were  right  to  be  upset  about  what  happened. 

Now,  I  was  the  governor  of  a  state  that  lost  plants  to  Mexico,  and  my  state  was 
so  small  that  when  people  lost  their  jobs,  I  was  likely  to  know  who  they  were.  So 
this  was  a  big  deal  to  me.  I'm  also  proud  of  the  fact  we  got  one  of  them  to  come 
back  before  I  left  office.  I'm  proud  of  that,  too.  But  I  understand  this.  Now,  that  is 
the  system  we  have. 

You  also  saw  this  system,  ironically,  accelerating  illegal  immigration.  Why? 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  lot  of  the  Chinese  boat  people  were  coming  over  here 
after  they  moved  to  the  coastal  towns  in  China,  got  a  job  where  they  made  a  little 
more  money  than  they  did  before  but  didn't  much  like  their  life,  but  they  got 
enough  money  to  try  to  come  here.  That's  what  was  happening  along  the 
maquiladora  area.  A  lot  of  people  would  come  up  there,  work  for  a  while,  then 
come  on  up  here. 

So  I  understand  what  the  American  working  people  don't  like  about  the  present 
system.  The  real  issue  is:  Will  the  trade  agreement  make  it  worse  or  better?  You 
think  it  will  make  it  worse;  I  think  it  will  make  it  better.  I  think  you're  entitled  to 
know  why  I  think  that,  because  there's  no  question  that  no  matter  what  you  think 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  side  agreements,  they  will  raise  the  cost  of  labor  and 
environmental  investments  above  the  point  where  they  are  now. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  agreement  lowers  domestic  content  requirements 
in  Mexico  so  they  will  go  from  selling  say  1,000  to  selling  50,000  or  60,000 
American  cars  down  there  next  year.  There's  no  question  that  their  tariffs  are  2.5 
times  higher  than  ours.  And  there's  no  question  that  we  have  a  trade  surplus  there 
as  compared  with  a  $49  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  an  $  1 8  billion  trade  deficit 
with  China,  a  $9  billion  trade  deficit  with  Taiwan.  We've  got  a  trade  problem  all 
right.  It  is  that  the  Asian  economies  are  not  as  open  to  us  as  we  are  to  them.  That's 
our  huge  trade  problem.  And  we're  going  to  have  to  do  better  there,  because  that's 
where  a  lot  of  the  money  is. 

So  my  reasoning  is  that  if  their  tariffs  are  higher  than  ours  and  their  costs  go  up 
faster  than  they're  otherwise  going  to  go  up  and  they're  already  buying  $350  a 
person  worth  of  American  goods  —  second  only  to  Canada,  replaced  Japan  as  the 
number  two  purchaser  of  manufacturing  products  this  year  —  and  we've  got  a 
$5.8  billion  trade  surplus,  it  will  get  better,  not  worse. 

Is  it  a  perfect  agreement?  No.  But  I  don't  want  to  make  the  perfect  the  enemy 
of  the  better.  I  think  it  is  better  than  the  present. 

There  are  two  other  points  I  want  to  make.  If  the  deal  is  not  made  with  the 
United  States  and  instead  it's  made  with  Germany  or  Japan,  we  could  lose  access 
to  an  80  million  person  market  and  cost  ourselves  more  jobs.  And  if  the  deal  is 
made,  it  could  lead  to  further  similar  agreements  with  the  emerging  market 
economies  of  Latin  America.  And  no  one  believes  that  anybody  is  going  to  invest 
in  Argentina,  for  example,  to  export  back  to  the  American  market.  So  all  barrier 
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dropping  the  further  you  get  away  from  here  because  of  transportation  costs  will 
lead  to  more  jobs  in  America  through  greater  trade. 

So  that's  why  I  think  it  makes  it  better,  not  worse.  You're  entitled  to  know  that. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  agree,  but  I  ask  you  to  make  the  same  arguments  inside  your 
own  mind,  because  I  would  never  knowingly  do  anything  to  cost  America  jobs. 
I'm  trying  to  create  jobs  in  this  country.  (Applause) 

Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  really  think.  What  I  really  believe  is  that  this  has 
become  the  symbol  of  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  American  working  people 
about  the  way  they've  been  worked  over  for  the  last  12  years.  That's  what  I  think. 
And  I  think  those  grievances  are  legitimate.  And  I  think  that  people  are  so  insecure 
in  their  jobs,  they're  so  uncertain  that  the  people  they  work  for  really  care  about 
them,  they're  so  uncertain  about  what  their  kids  are  looking  at  in  the  future,  that 
people  are  reluctant  to  take  any  risk  for  change. 

So  let  me  close  with  what  I  started  with.  I  have  got  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
personal  security  for  the  working  people  of  this  country  and  their  families  in  order 
to  succeed  as  your  President,  and  you  have  to  help  me  do  it.  We  have  got  to  reform 
the  job  training  system  of  this  country  to  make  it  a  reemployment  system,  not  an 
unemployment  system,  and  to  give  it  to  kids  starting  when  they're  in  high  school. 
We  have  got  to  have  an  investment  strategy  that  will  create  jobs  here.  That's  why 
we  removed  all  those  export  controls  that  were  Cold  War  relics  on  computers  and 
supercomputers  and  telecommunications  equipment,  opening  just  this  month  $37 
billion  worth  of  American  products  to  exports.  That  is  important.  That's  why  I 
want  to  pass  a  crime  bill  to  put  50,000  more  police  officers  on  the  street,  pass  the 
Brady  Bill  and  take  these  automatic  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  the  teenagers  that 
are  vandalizing  and  brutalizing  our  children  in  this  country.  (Applause) 

And,  my  fellow  Americans,  that  is  why  we  have  got  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
health  care  bill  to  provide  security  to  all  Americans,  and  we've  got  to  do  it  now. 
(Applause) 

How  many  Americans  do  you  know  who  lost  their  health  insurance  because 
they  lost  their  jobs,  who  never  got  a  pay  increase  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  their 
health  care,  who  can  never  change  jobs  because  they  have  a  sick  child?  Millions 
of  them.  How  many  companies  are  represented  in  this  room  who  could  be  selling 
more  everywhere  across  the  board,  more  abroad  and  more  at  home,  if  their  health 
care  costs  were  no  greater  than  their  competitors  around  the  world?  Let's  face  it, 
folks,  we're  spending  over  14  percent  of  our  income  on  health  care.  Canada  is  at 
10.  Germany  and  Japan  are  under  nine.  The  Germans  went  up  toward  9  percent 
of  their  income  on  health  care,  they  had  a  national  outbreak  of  hysteria  about  how 
they  were  losing  control  of  their  health  care  system.  And  yet  they  all  cover 
everybody  and  no  one  loses  their  health  insurance. 

When  I  say  we  can  do  that  and  we  can  do  it  without  a  broad-based  tax  increase, 
people  look  at  me  like  I  have  slipped  a  gear.  But  I  have  spent  over  three  years 
studying  this  system.  And  the  first  lady  and  her  task  force  have  mobilized 
thousands  of  experts  in  the  most  intense  effort  to  examine  social  reform  in  my 
lifetime.  (Applause) 

And  they  have  recommended  that  we  adopt  a  system  which,  first  of  all,  builds 
on  the  system  that  you  enjoy,  an  employer-based  system  where  the  employer 
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contributes  and,  in  some  cases,  the  employee  does  and  some  not,  a  system  that  is 
focused  on  keeping  what  is  good  about  American  health  care,  doctors  and  nurses 
and  medical  research  and  technology,  and  fixing  what  is  wrong,  not  covering 
everybody,  kicking  them  off  after  they  have  a  serious  illness,  not  letting  people 
move  their  jobs,  having  some  people  in  such  tiny  groups  of  insurance  that  40 
percent  of  their  premium  goes  to  profit  and  administrative  cost,  and  spending  a 
dime  on  every  dollar  in  a  $900  billion  system  that  goes  to  paperwork  that  wouldn't 
go  in  any  other  system  in  the  world.  $90  billion  a  year  on  that  alone.  Never  mind 
the  fraud  and  the  abuse  and  the  incentives  in  this  system  to  churn  it,  to  perform 
unnecessary  procedures  just  because  the  more  you  do,  the  more  you  earn.  We  can 
do  better  than  that. 

So,  I  want  to  just  say,  this  system  will  be  a  good  one.  Everybody  will  get  a 
health  care  security  card  like  this.  I  feel  like  that  guy  on  the  ad,  I'm  supposed  to 
say,  "Don't  leave  home  without  it"  when  I  pull  it  out.  (Laughter) 

But  I  want  everybody  to  have  a  health  care  security  card  like  this,  just  like  a 
Social  Security  card.  And  I  want  people  to  have  their  health  care  access  whether 
they're  working  or  unemployed,  whether  they  work  for  a  little  business  or  a  big 
one.  Under  the  system  we  have  proposed,  if  you've  got  a  better  deal  now,  you  can 
keep  it.  If  your  employer  pays  100  percent  of  benefits  now,  you  can  keep  it.  We 
don't  propose  to  tax  any  benefits  that  are  above  the  minimum  package.  (Applause) 

We  told  those  who  wanted  that  to  give  us  10  years  before  we  put  that  provision 
in,  because  within  1 0  years  we '  11  have  the  minimum  benefit  package  we  start  with, 
plus  full  dental  benefits  and  full  mental  health  benefits  and  full  preventive  care 
benefits.  So  it  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  any  package  now  offered  by  any 
employer  in  America.  Then  if  somebody  wants  to  buy  something  over  and  above 
that,  we  can  talk  about  it.  But  we're  not  going  to  take  anything  away  from  you  you 
have.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  two  things  for  you  if  you  have  a  good  policy: 
We're  going  to  make  it  easier  for  your  employer  to  keep  these  benefits  you  have 
now  by  slowing  the  rate  of  health  care  cost  inflation.  Not  by  cutting  health  care 
spending,  by  slowing  the  rate  of  inflation  in  health  care  costs.  And  by  removing 
the  enormous  burden  of  retiree  benefits  from  our  most  productive  companies.  That 
will  stabilize  the  health  care  benefits  of  working  people  in  good  plans. 

The  other  thing  we're  going  to  do  for  you  is  to  limit  what  can  be  taken  away 
from  you,  which  is  worth  something.  So,  by  saying  that  for  people  who  don't  have 
any  insurance  now,  their  employer  will  pay  80  percent  and  their  employees  will 
pay  20,  we're  saying  that  no  matter  what  happens  to  you,  there's  a  limit  to  what 
can  be  taken  away  from  you.  So,  it  will  be  easier  for  your  employer  to  keep  what 
you've  got,  and  for  you,  and  there's  a  limit  to  what  can  be  taken  away. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  all  those  employers  and  employees  who  don't  have  any  coverage 
now  to  contribute  something?  You  bet  it  is.  Why  ?  Because  your  premium  is  higher 
than  it  otherwise  would  be  because  you're  paying  for  them  now. (Applause) 

Can  we  do  that  without  bankrupting  small  business?  Of  course  we  can.  We 
have  a  plan  that  gives  a  significant  discount  to  smaller  new  businesses  and  smaller 
established  businesses  with  lower  wage  employees  that  are  operating  on  narrow 
margins.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  this?  Two-thirds  of  it  will  be  paid  for  by 
employers  and  employees  contributing  into  the  system  that  they  get  a  free  ride  in 
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now.  One-sixth  of  it  will  be  paid  for  with  a  cigarette  tax  and  with  a  fee  on  very 
large  companies  who  opt  out  of  the  system  so  they  can  pay  for  the  cost  of  insuring 
the  poor  and  the  discounts  to  small  business,  and  most  important,  for  the  health, 
education  and  research  that  makes  us  all  richer,  because  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
that,  and  for  expanded  public  health  clinics.  And  one-sixth  of  it  will  come  from 
slowing  the  rate  of  growth. 

You  hear  people  say,  "Oh,  Clinton  wants  to  cut  Medicare  and  Medicaid."  Let 
me  tell  you  something,  folks.  We're  cutting  defense.  We've  held  all  domestic 
investment  that's  discretionary  flat,  which  means  if  I  want  to  spend  more  money 
on  job  training,  on  defense  conversion  or  on  Headstart,  I  have  to  go  cut  something 
else  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  next  five  years.  That's  what  we've  done.  We've  cut 
defense  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  right  at  the  edge,  held  everything  else  flat. 
You  know  what  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  doing?  They're  going  up  at  three  times 
the  rate  of  inflation.  What  do  I  propose  to  do?  Let  them  go  up  at  twice  the  rate  of 
inflation.  They  say  in  Washington  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't  talk  to  a  single  doctor  who 
understands  what  we're  going  to  do  who  doesn't  think  we  can  achieve  those 
savings  without  hurting  the  quality  of  health  care.  If  we  can't  get  down  to  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation  from  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation,  there's  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Now,  that's  how  we  propose  to  finance  this.  And  I  am  pleading  with 
you  to  help  me  pass  this  bill.  No  matter  how  good  your  health  care  plan  is  now, 
don't  you  believe  for  a  minute  you  could  never  lose  it,  or  at  least  get  locked  into 
your  present  job.  And  I  am  pleading  with  you  to  do  it  so  that  we  can  give  to  the 
rest  of  America,  as  well  as  to  you  and  your  families,  the  kind  of  personal  security 
we  have  got  to  have  to  face  the  bewildering  array  of  challenges  that  are  out  there 
before  us.  (Applause) 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  are  hurdling  toward  the  21st  century  into  a 
world  that  none  of  us  can  fully  perceive.  But  we  have  to  imagine  what  we  want  it 
to  be  like.  We  want  it  to  be  a  world  in  which  the  old  rules  that  you  grew  up  believing 
in  apply  and  a  new  and  more  exciting  age,  in  which  if  you  don't  have  job  security, 
you  at  least  have  employment  security,  in  which  the  government  puts  the  people 
first,  and  in  which  people  have  security  in  their  homes,  on  their  streets,  in  their 
education  benefits  and  their  health  care  benefits  so  that  they  are  capable  of  seizing 
these  changes  and  making  life  richer  and  more  different  and  more  exciting  than  it 
has  ever  been.  That  is  the  great  challenge  before  us;  and  if  we  don't  adopt  the  health 
care  reform,  we  won't  get  there.  If  we  do,  it  will  open  the  way  to  the  most  incredible 
unleashing  of  American  energy  that  we  have  seen  in  more  than  a  generation. 
Together  we  can  do  it,  and  I  need  your  help.  Thank  you  very  much  and  God  bless 
you.  (Standing  ovation) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHANKER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  while  President  Kirk- 
land  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue  escort  President  Clinton  out  of  the  hall,  I 
have  been  asked  to  chair  the  remainder  of  this  morning's  business,  so  I  recognize 
Vice  President  Sweeney  to  move  acceptance  of  the  Executive  Council  Report. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  REPORT 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SWEENEY:  Sisters  and  brothers,  you  all  have  received 
copies  of  the  report  to  the  1 993  Convention  from  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 
It's  been  distributed  to  all  the  delegates. 

The  Executive  Council  report  to  the  convention,  a  374-page  compilation  of 
labor's  progress  and  goals,  points  out  that  unions  have  continued  to  give  their 
members  a  greater  advantage  in  wages  and  working  conditions  than  unrepresented 
workers,  despite  the  harsh  economic  climate  and  the  pressure  that  rising  health 
care  costs  have  exerted  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  voice  of  labor  has  been  a  critical  and  decisive  factor  in  America's  rise  to 
economic  superiority.  And  that  voice  is  essential  to  bringing  the  country  out  of  its 
current  era  of  slow  growth,  lingering  high  unemployment  and  vast  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  our  industries. 

The  council  reports  a  total  of  86  unions,  down  from  90  two  years  ago,  with  a 
membership  of  13.299  million,  a  5  percent  drop  from  the  13.99  million  of  1991, 
but  well  above  the  1980s  low  of  12.7  million  in  1985.  The  loss  can  be  attributed 
to  automation,  persistent  high  unemployment,  continuing  trade  deficits,  and 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  job  base  in  the  most  unionized  employment  sectors;  such  as 
manufacturing,  construction  and  mining. 

Yet  the  federation  continues  to  break  ground  with  programs  created  by  its 
Committee  on  the  Evolution  of  Work  —  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute  to  train 
a  new  generation  of  organizers,  and  Union  Privilege,  a  benefits  package  that 
includes  low-interest  home  mortgages  and  credit  cards.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO 
Housing  and  Building  Trusts  have  embarked  on  a  new  program,  in  partnership 
with  government  and  private  groups,  to  create  jobs  building  low-cost  housing  in 
inner  cities. 

It's  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  report  and  I  move  its  acceptance. .  . 
.  . .  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 


SHANKER:  The  committee  appointments  are  on  pages  64  to  68  in  Book  Two. 
I  would  direct  your  attention  there  so  they  need  not  all  be  read. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS 
Chair:  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  State.  County  &  Municipal  (AFSCME) 


COMMITTEE  APPOINTMENTS 


Jerry  Willbum  .... 
Ronald  P.  McLaughlin 
Joe  L.  Greene  .... 


  Boilermakers 

Locomotive  Engineers 
School  Administrators 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Chair:  James  J.  Norton,  Graphic  Communications 
Secretary:  Lenore  Miller.  Retail,  Wholesale  &  Dept.  Store 

Jay  Foreman  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 

Sam  Begler  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 

James  E.  Sommerhauser  Professional  &  Technical  Engineers 
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Marshall  M.  Hicks  Utility  Workers 

Arthur  Hoover   Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  (ACTWU) 

MA.  Fleming  Maintenance  of  Way 

Alfred  K.  Whitehead  Fire  Fighters 

Robert  E.  Wages  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers 

Robert  F.  Harbrant   Food  &  Allied  Service  Trades  Dept. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION 
Chair:  John  T.  Joyce,  Bricklayers 
Secretary:  Frank  Hurt.  Bakery.  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 


Ron  Carey  Teamsters 

Donald  E.  Wharton  Machinists 

Arthur  R.  Loevy  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  (ACTWU) 

Frank  Hanley  Operating  Engineers  (IUOE) 

Barbara  J.  Easterling  Communications  Workers 

Jake  West  Iron  Workers 

Guy  Dickinson  Retail,  Wholesale  &  Dept.  Store 

Edgar  L.  Ball  Steelworkers 

James  J.  Norton   Graphic  Communications 

George  Leitz  Transport  Workers  (TWU) 

John  J.  Barry   Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) 

Edward  L.  Fire  Electronic  Workers  (IUE) 

Arturo  S.  Rodriguez   Farm  Workers 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 
Chair:  William  H.  Wynn,  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Secretary:  Lynn  R.  Williams,  Steelworkers 

Albert  Shanker  AFT 

Edward  T.  Hanley   Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees 

Arthur  A.  Coia   Laborers 

John  J.  Barry  Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) 

John  N.  Sturdivant  Government  Employees 

George  J.  Kourpias  Machinists 

Frank  Hurt    Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 

Wayne  E.  Glenn  Paperworkers 

Gloria  T.  Johnson  Electronic  Workers  (IUE) 

John  J.  Sweeney  Service  Employees 

James  E.  Hatfield  Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics 

Vincent  R.  Sombrotto   Letter  Carriers 

Gerald  W.  McEntee    (AFSCME) 

William  H.  Bywater  Electronic  Workers  (IUE) 

Marvin  J.  Boede  Plumbers  (UA) 

Sigurd  Lucassen   Carpenters 

Owen  Bieber  (UAW) 

John  T.  Joyce  Bricklayers 

Morton  Bahr  Communications  Workers 

James  J.  Norton   Graphic  Communications 
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Linda  Chavez-Thompson  APSCME 

Frank  Hanley  Operating  Engineers  (IUOE) 

Robert  A.  Georgine  Building  &  Construction  Trades  Dept. 

Gene  Upshaw  Professional  Athletes 

Jay  Mazur  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  (ILGWU) 

Lenore  Miller   Retail,  Wholesale  &  Dept.  Store 

Jack  Sheinkman  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  (ACTWU) 

Ron  Carey  Teamsters 

Michael  Sacco  Seafarers 

Richard  L.  Trumka   Mine  Workers 

Robert  A.  Scardelletti  Transportation*Communications 

Kenneth  L.  Coss  Rubber  Workers 

Jake  West   Iron  Workers 

Charles  W.  Jones    Boilermakers 

John  F.  Henning  California  AFL-CIO 

John  Kelly   Office  &  Professional  Employees 

Arthur  Moore   Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Moe  Biller  Postal  Workers 

John  M.  Bowers  Longshoremen  (ILA) 

Alfred  W.  DiTolla  Theatrical  Stage  Employes  (LATSE) 

J.  Randolph  Babbitt   Air  Line  Pilots 

Frank  Garrison  Michigan  AFL-CIO 

James  LaSala  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  (ATU) 

Nick  Serraglio  Allied  Industrial  Workers,  Allied 

Edward  J.  Cleary  New  York  AFL-CIO 

Mike  Monroe   Painters 

Alfred  K.  Whitehead  Fire  Fighters 

Dee  Maki   Flight  Attendants 

Al  Bilik   Public  Employee  Dept. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
Chair:  William  H.  Bywater,  Electronic  Workers  (IUE) 
Secretary:  Jack  Golodner,  Professional  Employees,  Dept.  for  (DPE) 

Paul  J.  Burnsky   Metal  Trades  Department 

Charles  B.  Dale  Newspaper  Guild 

Richard  W.  Cordtz  Service  Employees 

William  J.  Boarman   Communications  Workers 

William  Lucy   AFSCME 

Patricia  Scarcelli  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 

Irwin  Solomon  Ladies' Garment  Workers  (ILGWU) 

Dominic  A.  Martell   Plasterers 

Frank  W.  Carter  Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics 

David  Arian   Longshoremen  &  Warehousemen 

Cecil  Roberts  Mine  Workers 

Walter  J.  Shea   Transportation  Trades  Dept. 

Frank  Pecquex  Maritime  Trades  Dept. 

Edward  J.  McElroy,  Jr  AFT 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL  BODIES 


Chair:  Wayne  E.  Glenn,  Paperworkers 
Secretary:  John  J.  Sweeney,  Service  Employees 

James  E.  Albright  Alabama  AFL-CIO 

John  Hodges  Ohio  AFL-CIO 

Jack  B.  Reihl  Wisconsin  AFL-CIO 

J.  Bill  Becker   Arkansas  AFL-CIO 

Daniel  J.  McVey  Missouri  AFL-CIO 

Robert  J.  Kelley  St.  Louis  Labor  Council 

Helen  Verhage  Somerset  County  (NJ)  Central  Labor  Council 

Edgar  L.  Ball  Steelworkers 

Bernard  L.  Brommer  Minnesota  AFL-CIO 

James  T.  Patterson  Carpenters 

William  M.  George   Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO 

Donald  A.  Johnson  Illinois  AFL-CIO 

Lawrence  J.  Cassidy  Sheet  Metal  Workers 

George  H.  Nee  Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO 

Rick  Bender  Washington  AFL-CIO 

James  Wood   Los  Angeles  AFL-CIO 

George  E.  "Jeep"  Gilliland   New  Mexico  AFL-CIO 

G.  Thomas  DuBose  United  Transportation  Union 

Frank  D.  Martino  Chemical  Workers 

W.J.  Hubbell  Woodworkers 

John  Leyden   Public  Employee  Dept. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABELS 
Chair:  James  E.  Hatfield,  Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics 
Secretary:  Richard  J.  Perry,  Union  Label  &  Service  Trades  Dept. 

David  Johnson   United  Garment  Workers 

Frank  Hurt    Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 

James  Dunn  Paperworkers 

Guy  DeVito  Graphic  Communications 

Noel  Beasley  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers  (ACTWU) 

Susan  Cowell  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  (ILGWU) 

Lawrence  Bankowski  Flint  Glass  Workers 

Thomas  C.  Short  Stage  Employes,  Theatrical  (IATSE) 

Jack  F.  Moore    Electrical  Workers  (IBEW) 

William  Olwell  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 

Larry  R.  Jackson  Grain  Millers 

Elmer  Chatak  Industrial  Union  Dept. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LATE  RESOLUTIONS 
Chair:  Thomas  R.  Donahue 
John  J.  Sweeney   Service  Employees 
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Morton  Bahr 


Communications  Workers 


. . .  The  report  was  adopted 

SHANKER:  I  recognize  Lynn  Williams  representing  the  chair  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  for  announcements. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAMS:  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  been  meet- 
ing since  Wednesday  and  is  dealing  with  1 80  resolutions.  If  anyone  desires  to 
appear  on  any  resolution,  please  contact  Bill  Wynn.  the  chairman,  myself  or  Rudy 
Oswald  of  the  AFL-CIO  staff. 

The  next  full  meeting  of  the  full  Resolutions  Committee  is  at  8  a.m.  tomorrow 
in  the  Continental  Ballroom. 

I"d  also  like  to  announce  that  the  Constitutional  Committee  will  meet  at  the 
close  of  business  this  afternoon  in  the  room  Monterey  B  on  the  fourth  floor  in 
Tower  3  in  this  hotel.  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Chairman. 

SHANKER:  Thank  you.  We  have  a  few  more  announcements. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Representative  Pelosi  will  be  Evelyn  Dubrow.  Jack 
Henning.  Walter  Johnson.  Gloria  Johnson,  and  Gene  Upshaw.  The  Escort  Com- 
mittee for  House  Majority  Leader  Gephardt  will  be  William  By  water.  Bill  Cas- 
stevens.  George  Kourpias.  Robert  Kelly,  and  Jack  Moore. 

We  will  end  this  session  with  a  musical  presentation  from  the  Freedom  Song 
Network,  after  which  the  meeting  will  recess  until  2  p.m.  The  Freedom  Song 
Network  is  a  coalition  of  hundreds  of  unionists  who  contribute  their  talents  to  trade 
union  struggles  throughout  the  Bay  Area.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  they  have 
performed  more  than  a  thousand  times  in  support  of  union  brothers  and  sisters. 
Please  give  them  a  warm  welcome.  (Applause) 

The  Freedom  Song  Network  entertained  the  convention  delegates  as  they  were 
leaving  the  hall. 

(At  12:35  p.m..  the  convention  was  recessed  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


FIRST  DAY  -  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Monday,  October  4,  1993 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:20  p.m.,  President  Kirkland  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  At  this  time  in  the  program,  we  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award  to  a  most  deserving  and 
courageous  brother  in  free  trade  unionism.  I  ask  you  all  that  you  now  direct  your 
attention  to  the  video  screens  for  a  brief  presentation. 

A  video  titled  "I  Hope  to  See  the  Day"  was  shown  . . .  (Applause) 

PRESENTATION  OF 
GEORGE  MEANY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AWARD 

KIRKLAND:  Han  Dongfang  is  only  30  years  old.  Yet,  he  has  seen  more  of  life 
and  faced  it  with  greater  courage  than  any  one  could  imagine.  Unfortunately, 
Brother  Han  cannot  be  with  us  here  today  to  accept  the  George  Meany  Human 
Rights  Award.  He  remains  in  Hong  Kong  trying  to  convince  the  Beijing  regime 
to  allow  him  to  come  home  so  that  he  may  join  his  fellow  workers  in  his  quest  for 
a  voice  that  is  truly  their  own.  That  is  a  dangerous  mission.  He  faces  an  uncertain 
future  and  our  thoughts  are  with  him. 

Will  you  now  please  welcome  brother  Han's  wife,  Chen  Jingyun,  who  is  here 
to  accept  this  award  on  her  husband's  behalf,  accompanied  by  her  infant  son. 
(Applause) 

(She  addressed  the  convention  through  an  interpreter) 

CHEN  JINGYUN:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  Dear  friends,  I  want  to 
thank  the  AFL-CIO  on  behalf  of  my  husband  Han  Dongfang,  my  son  and  myself 
for  the  George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award  presented  to  Han  Dongfang  today. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  talked  to  Han  Dongfang  over  the  phone.  I  said,  "Our  son  and  I 
need  you.  Since  the  Chinese  government  does  not  let  you  go  back  to  China,  why 
don't  you  come  back  to  the  United  States?" 

My  husband's  answer  was,  "Please  do  not  blame  me.  I  must  do  something  for 
the  Chinese  workers.  I  still  hope  there  is  a  chance  to  go  back  to  China." 

October  27th  this  year  will  be  our  son  Nathan's  first  birthday.  Han  Dongfang 
sent  over  some  gifts  through  a  friend  from  Hong  Kong.  I  know  that  he  loves  me 
and  Nathan.  I  also  understand  his  cause. 

Since  I  came  to  the  United  States,  I  have  seen  so  many  people  supporting  the 
Chinese  free  labor  movement  which  Han  Dongfang  is  promoting.  I  am  proud  to 
have  such  a  husband.  I  hope  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  the  Chinese 
free  labor  movement,  and  I  hope  the  American  government  will  do  so  too.  Once 
again,  on  behalf  of  my  husband,  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sombrotto  for  resolutions. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  3 

SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland. 

Resolution  No.  152  Public  Employee  Rights 

Public  employees,  Resolution  152,  Book  Two,  page  32,  Public  Employee 
Rights.  This  resolution  continues  the  AFL-CIO's  support  for  full  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  public  sector  workers. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  152,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  The  motion  is  to  adopt.  Is  there  a  second?  Ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Public  Employee  Rights 

WHEREAS,  Only  23  states  have  laws  requiring  public  employers  to  bargain 
over  wages,  benefits  and  other  working  conditions  with  the  chosen  representation 
of  state  and  local  public  employees;  1 3  states  have  laws  granting  this  right  to  some 
but  not  all  state  and  local  public  employees;  and  1 4  states  lack  collective  bargaining 
laws  for  state  and  local  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Over  60  percent  of  state  and  local  public  employees  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  bargain  by  state  law  are  covered  by  a  bargaining  agreement. 
Only  8  percent  of  those  state  and  local  public  employees  in  states  who  have  not 
been  afforded  such  legal  protection  are  covered  by  a  bargaining  agreement;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  public  sector  "right  to  work"  jurisdictions,  the  law  often 
requires  that  the  union  represent  every  person  in  the  bargaining  unit  while 
prohibiting  any  requirement  that  persons  in  the  bargaining  unit  financially  support 
the  union;  and 

WHEREAS,  Difficult  fiscal  predicaments  have  driven  some  public  employers 
to  view  collective  bargaining  obligations  as  inconvenient  obstacles  which  should 
be  jettisoned  in  response  to  economic  adversity;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  public  employers  have  used  growing  numbers  of  contingent 
workers  to  circumvent  collective  bargaining,  due  process,  and  other  worker  rights; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Reports  issued  by  the  right-wing  American  Legislative  Exchange 
Council  (ALEC)  continue  to  distort  the  truth  about  public  employee  pay,  falsely 
claiming  that  "excess"  increases  in  public  employee  pay  are  to  blame  for  the  fiscal 
difficulties  faced  by  many  state  and  local  governments,  and  that  state  and  local 
government  employees  continue  to  receive  larger  pay  increases  than  their  private 
counterparts;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  provided  for  collective 
bargaining  for  federal  employees  that  excludes  from  bargaining  those  matters  that 
are  of  greatest  importance  to  employees,  such  as  pay,  benefits,  and  many  aspects 
of  their  working  conditions;  and 
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WHEREAS,  In  the  federal  sector,  administrations  and  Congresses  have  chroni- 
cally disregarded  evidence  showing  the  pay  of  federal  workers  trailing  their 
non-federal  counterparts  by  an  average  of  30  percent;  and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  employees'  pay  and  benefits  have  at  the  same  time  been 
targeted  for  disproportionate  cuts  to  help  meet  budget  deficit  targets;  therefore,  be 
it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AF1-CIO  calls  for  federal  legislation  that  would  support 
full  comprehensive  collective  bargaining  rights  for  all  state,  local,  and  school-dis- 
trict workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  to  overcome  attacks  on 
the  collective  bargaining  rights  of  public  employees  and  to  prevent  unionized 
public  workers  from  becoming  the  scapegoats  of  economic  crises;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  reform  of  the  federal-sector  labor- 
management  relations  program  that  would  expand  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
include,  among  other  matters,  the  economic  issues  which  are  important  to  workers. 

Resolution  No.  153  Privatization  and  Excellence 

in  Public  Service 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  153,  Book  Two,  page  33,  Privatization  and  Excel- 
lence in  Public  Service.  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of  and  is  a  substitute 
for  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  No.  37,  Privatization 

This  resolution  calls  for  continued  public  education,  improved  management 
techniques  and  strategies,  and  labor  participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
as  a  positive  means  of  avoiding  privatization  and  contracting  out.  It  also  calls  for 
the  negotiation  of  clauses  protecting  workers  whose  work  is  contracted  out  or 
privatized  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  clarifying  and  strengthening  amend- 
ment: On  page  33,  amend  by  adding  in  the  last  resolve  after  "the  contractor"  the 
following  phrase:  "recognize  the  union  as  the  collective  bargaining  representative 
of  the  employee..." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  153  as  amended 

and  I  so  move. 

KTRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  recommendation  is  to  adopt 
as  amended.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor.  Opposed.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 

Privatization  and  Excellence  in  Public  Service 

WHEREAS,  The  privatization  of  public  services  is  a  phenomenon  that  has 
confronted  public  employees  in  all  jurisdictions  and  at  all  levels  of  government 
for  decades,  with  private  profiteers  and  anti-government  advocates  employing  a 
variety  of  strategies  and  tactics  designed  to  shrink  the  size  of  the  public  sector;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Despite  hard-won  legislative  and  contract  protections  and  suc- 
cessful campaigns  against  privatization  proposals,  the  private  provision  of  public 
services  remains  a  growth  industry,  with  $100  billion  in  government  sendees  now 
contracted  out  compared  to  $27  billion  in  1975;  and 

WHEREAS,  Private  firms  have  made  inroads  in  delivering  services  once 
viewed  without  question  as  responsibilities  of  the  public  sector,  such  as  criminal 
justice,  education,  police  protection,  and  health  care  services  to  the  mentally  ill 
and  mentally  retarded;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  in  seeking  other 
avenues  to  contract  postal  work  out  to  private  companies;  and 

WHEREAS,  Fiscal  crises  at  all  levels  of  government  are  placing  the  cost  of 
government  services  under  increased  scrutiny  and  creating  pressure  for  greater  use 
of  privatization;  and 

WHEREAS.  Our  nation* s  welfare  is  a  public  responsibility  and  solutions  to 
serious  community  problems  such  as  inadequate  health  care,  deficient  housing, 
unemployment,  crime,  pollution,  drug  abuse,  and  discrimination  require  public 
sector  leadership  and  resources;  and 

WHEREAS.  Public  sector  workers  are  on  the  front  lines  of  service  delivery 
every  day,  have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of 
community  life,  and  are  well  situated  to  use  their  expertise  to  assist  in  the  design 
of  more  efficient  ways  to  deliver  public  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  When  measuring  any  potential  savings  achieved  by  the  practice 
of  contracting  out,  governments  should  also  consider  the  potential  costs  of  lower 
quality  work,  contract  administration,  reduced  accountability,  increased  corrup- 
tion, private  provider  monopolies,  increased  race  and  sex-discrimination,  and  the 
further  isolation  of  the  disadvantaged;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  advocates  of  "reinventing  government"  erroneously  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  and  improve  the  quality  of  public  services  is 
by  allowing  private  and  public  agencies  to  compete  with  each  other  for  the  right 
to  provide  those  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  the  inefficiencies  that  can  be  found  within  the  public 
sector  are  due  to  outdated  and  excessively  bureaucratic  management  structures 
that  public  sector  workers  have  no  control  over;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  oppose  the  privatization  or 
contracting  out  of  public  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  oppose  all  policies  that  threaten 
the  integrity  of  public  education  including  contracting  out,  initiatives  to  replace 
long-term  employees  with  part-time  and  temporary  workers,  and  voucher  propos- 
als and  charter  schools  that  would  undermine  the  public  school  system;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  their  commitment  to  effective, 
responsive,  and  humane  public  services  that  rely  on  well-trained  public  sector 
workers  to  deliver  those  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  Privatization  Committee,  will 
develop  material  and  strategies  to  educate  the  public,  community  groups  and 
elected  officials  on  the  impacts  of  privatization  and  will  remind  those  officials  and 
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community  leaders  that  in  contracting  with  the  private  sector  they  are  abdicating 
their  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  their  communities.  We  will  encourage 
others  to  look  beyond  the  slick  sales  pitches  and  raise  the  questions  that  contractors 
try  hard  to  avoid;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  take  the  offensive  against  privatization 
by  challenging  public  employers  to  eliminate  outdated  management  structures, 
engage  in  strategic  planning,  and  promote  "mission-driven"  public  services;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  take  the  initiative  in  encouraging  the  use 
of  new  forms  of  work  organization  in  unionized  settings  that  allow  workers  to  be 
actively  involved  in  decisionmaking,  to  broaden  their  skills,  and  to  decentralize 
responsibilities;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  in  cases  where  affiliated  unions  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
prevent  an  employer  from  contracting  out,  the  union  should  bargain  for  protective 
language  that  requires  the  contractor  recognize  the  union  as  the  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  of  the  employees  to  offer  the  newly  contracted  jobs  to  the  public 
employees  currently  performing  those  services  before  hiring  other  workers,  and 
further  requires  that  the  contractor  maintain  wages  and  working  conditions  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  public  sector. 

Resolution  No.  177  Prisoners  and  Military  Forces  Doing 

Bargaining  Unit  Work 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  177,  Book  Two,  page  59,  Prisoners  and 
Military  Doing  Bargaining  Unit  Work.  This  resolution  demands  that  public 
officials  stop  using  prisoners  and  military  forces  to  do  work  that  belongs  to 
bargaining  unit  employees. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  177,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt.  All  in 
favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Prisoners  and  Military  Forces  Doing  Bargaining  Unit  Work 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  are  confronted  with  prisoners  doing  their 
bargaining  unit  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  use  of  prisoners  has  become  rampant  and  abuses  have  a 
socioeconomic  impact  on  our  bargaining  units;  and 

WHEREAS,  More  and  more  government  agencies  are  using  prisoners  to  do 
bargaining  unit  work,  which  takes  away  positions,  promotions  and  benefits  from 
public  sector  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Private  sector  commercial  work  is  increasingly  being  contracted 
to  prison  labor,  taking  employment  from  private  sector  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  military  forces  are  performing  public  safety  bargaining  unit 
work  on  state  and  local  levels;  therefore  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  oppose  the  use  and  wide- 
spread assignment  of  prisoners  and  military  forces  to  replace  the  work  of  bargain- 
ing unit  employees. 

Resolution  No.  154  Closing  of  State  Institutions 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  154,  Book  Two,  page  35,  Closing  of  State 
Institutions.  This  resolution  calls  for  the  cessation  of  the  closing  of  public  care- 
giving  institutions. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  154,  and  I  so  move. 
KIRKLAND:  Moved  and  seconded.  Motion  is  to  adopt.  Ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  That's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Closing  of  State  Institutions 

WHEREAS,  The  public  sector  is  confronted  with  phase-out/phase -down  of 
state  institutions  that  service  various  social  and  physical  problems;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  the  intent  of  government  to  close  institutions  and  place  clients 
into  community  homes,  which  has  not  been  effective.  Statistically,  80  percent  of 
the  clients  released  and  placed  in  community  homes  become  homeless  street 
people;  and 

WHEREAS,  AFL-CIO  affiliates  represent  employees  who  provide  services  to 
these  institutions  and  their  clients,  and  phase-out/phase-down  of  state  institutions 
adversely  affects  both  workers  and  clients;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  will  campaign  to  stop 
the  phase-out/phase-down  of  state  institutions  that  adversely  affect  the  general 
public  and  the  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  prepare  and  distribute  our  position 
against  the  adverse  effects  caused  by  the  closing  of  state  institutions. 

RESOLUTION  No.  161  Federal  Blue  Collar  Pay 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  161,  Book  Two,  page  39,  Federal  Blue  Collar  Pay. 
This  resolution  calls  for  the  lifting  of  the  pay  caps  on  federal  blue  collar  workers. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  161,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Moved  and  seconded.  Recommendation  is  to  adopt.  All  in  favor, 
say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Federal  Blue-Collar  Pay 

WHEREAS,  Successive  administrations  have  capped  blue-collar  pay  increases 
since  1 978,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  blue-collar  pay  is  to  be  set  at  the  prevailing  local 
rate  for  comparable  work;  and 
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WHEREAS,  These  pay  increase  caps  have  resulted  in  average  federal  blue- 
collar  pay  rates  falling  nearly  10  percent  behind  private  sector  rates,  with  several 
areas  experiencing  pay  gaps  of  up  to  30  percent;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  pay  increase  caps  and  the  resulting  blue-collar  pay  gap 
between  federal  and  private  sector  pay  rates  are  unfair,  run  counter  to  the 
long-standing  principle  that  blue-collar  pay  be  based  on  local  prevailing  rates,  and 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  government's  ability  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
blue-collar  employees;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  legislative  efforts  and  urges  the 
administration  to  lift  pay  caps  imposed  on  the  pay  of  federal  blue-collar  employees. 

Resolution  No.  162  Federal  Employees  Pay 

Comparability  Act  of  1990 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  162,  Book  Two,  page  40,  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  call  for  the  prompt 
implementation  of  the  Act  making  the  pay  of  federal  employees  comparable  with 
that  of  their  private  sector  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  162,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Moved  and  seconded.  Motion  is  to  adopt.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990 

WHEREAS,  Federal  white-collar  employees'  pay  continues  to  lag  behind  pay 
levels  of  comparable  non-federal  sector  workers  by  at  least  30  percent;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  pay  gap  has  ruptured  the  federal  white-collar  pay 
system,  as  evidenced  by  an  enonnous  proliferation  of  special  rates  for  numerous 
occupations  and  locations  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  personnel  for 
federal  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1 990  (FEPCA) 
was  enacted  in  response  to  a  federal  personnel  and  pay  crisis  engendered  by  the 
30  percent  pay  gap;  and 

WHEREAS,  Removing  the  federal  pay  process  from  the  political  process, 
which  has  to  a  great  extent  led  to  the  federal  wage  gap,  was  a  major  principal 
behind  the  enactment  of  FEPCA;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  pay-setting  system  embodied  in  FEPCA  represents  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  goals  of  federal  and  non-federal  pay  comparability  and 
the  restraints  of  the  budget  deficit;  and 

WHEREAS,  FEPCA  incorporates  the  best  methodology  available  to  develop 
locality  pay  data,  developed  after  an  extensive  and  thorough  analysis  of  other 
alternative  methods;  and 

WHEREAS,  Undermining  FEPCA  would  represent  a  giant  step  backward 
toward  the  ineffectiveness,  inconsistency,  and  political  contentiousness  which 
predated  and  inspired  the  new  federal  pay  law;  therefore;  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  through  the  legislative  process, 
through  its  participation  on  the  Federal  Salary  Council  established  by  FEPCA,  and 
through  all  other  available  channels  to  assure  that  the  FEPCA  pay  system  be 
promptly  implemented,  with  locality-base  pay  adjustments  beginning  in  1994  as 
called  for  under  the  Act,  so  that  federal  white-collar  pay  rates  can  finally  begin  to 
move  towards  comparability  with  non-federal  jobs. 

Resolution  No.  179  Travel  Safety  and 

Air  Traffic  Controllers 

SOMBROTTO:  Resolution  No.  179,  Book  Two,  page  61,  Travel  Safety  and 
Air  Traffic  Controllers.  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  the 
substitute  for.  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  155,  ATC  Training 

Resolution  No.  156,  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Incentive  and  Retention  Act 
Resolution  No.  157,  ATC  Funding 

Resolution  No.  166,  Air  Traffic  Controller  Retirement  Equity  Act 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  its  support  for  the  special  problems  and  hardships  of 
workers  who  make  our  air  travel  safe. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  179,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  a  second?  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  committee 
recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  179.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay. 
That  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numercial  order.) 

Travel  Safety  and  Air  Traffic  Controllers 

The  nation's  air  traffic  control  system  was  decimated  by  the  firing  of  striking 
air  traffic  controllers  in  1 98 1 .  Since  then  the  remaining  air  traffic  controllers  have 
been  over  worked  and  under  compensated,  and  located  in  sites  where  their  skills 
are  under-utilized.  As  a  result,  there  are  not  enough  new  air  traffic  controllers  to 
replace  those  leaving.  The  system  is  understaffed  and  overworked,  and  those  who 
need  and  should  take  early  retirement  cannot.  This  mismanagement  has  produced 
low  morale  and  may  put  this  vital  link  in  the  national  transportation  system  at  risk 
and  add  more  costs  to  the  economy's  infrastructure.  Air  traffic  delays  now  cost 
the  nation  $5  billion  per  year. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  the  hiring  and  training  of  3,000  air  traffic  controllers 
and  calls  for  making  the  necessary  funds  available  to  relocate  and  train  air  traffic 
controllers  who  are  now  in  low  density  traffic  control  centers  and  towers  to  centers 
and  towers  where  the  use  of  their  skills  is  maximized. 

To  aid  in  recruiting  and  retaining  air  traffic  controllers,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on 
Congress  to  enact  and  the  President  to  sign  legislation  providing  premium  pay  for 
Saturday  work  and  increasing  the  premium  pay  differential  from  5  percent  to  15 
percent. 
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And  because  the  Federal  Employee  Retirement  System  is  not  designed  to 
address  the  special  problems  of  air  traffic  controllers  who  must  take  early  retire- 
ment, the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to  pass  and  the  President  to  sign  the  Air 
Traffic  Controller  Retirement  Equity  Act. 

SOMBROTTO:  Mr.  President,  this  concludes  the  work  of  Resolution  Com- 
mittee No.  3,  and  on  behalf  of  Secretary  John  Sturdivant  and  all  of  the  staff,  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  the  other  folks  that  contributed  to  making  our  job  an  easy  one. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Well  done. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  2 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LENORE  MILLER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Subcommittee  2. 

Resolution  No.  44  Beverly  Enterprises 

Resolution  No.  44,  Book  One,  page  73,  Beverly  Enterprises.  Beverly  is  the 
biggest  nursing  home  company  in  the  United  States  with  more  than  800  homes  in 
44  states.  The  Service  Employees  and  the  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  have  a 
coordinated  campaign  to  organize  Beverly  workers,  but  Beverly  has  repeatedly 
violated  workers'  rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  The  NLRB  has  found 
1 35  violations  in  32  facilities  making  Beverly  one  of  the  biggest  labor  law  violators 
in  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  urges  the  NLRB  to  require  Beverly  speedily  to  remedy  its 
violations,  support  efforts  to  bring  unionization  to  Beverly  nursing  homes,  and 
urges  use  of  the  Beverly  case  to  dramatize  the  need  for  labor  law  reform. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  44,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  to  adopt.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Beverly  Enterprises 

Beverly  Enterprises,  Inc.  is  the  largest  nursing  home  company  in  the  United 
States,  operating  approximately  838  homes  in  over  34  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

While  the  nursing  home  industry  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  within 
the  health  care  industry,  real  wages  for  nursing  home  workers  have  declined  over 
the  last  decade  and  rank  among  the  lowest  in  the  economy.  Certified  nursing 
assistants  in  nursing  homes  earn  an  average  of  $5.26  an  hour,  which  is  under  the 
poverty  line  for  a  family  of  three.  Nurses  who  work  in  nursing  homes  earn,  on 
average,  20  percent  less  than  hospital  nurses. 
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Beverly  and  other  employers  like  them  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
one-quarter  of  poor  adults  are  employed  at  full-time  jobs  that  do  not  pay  enough 
to  bring  their  families  out  of  poverty.  Such  workers  have  often  tried  to  improve 
their  situation  through  union  organizing,  which  has  helped  millions  of  other 
low-wage  workers  improve  their  wages,  benefits,  and  working  conditions. 

The  Service  Employees  International  Union  and  the  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union  have  engaged  in  a  major  coordinated  cam- 
paign to  organize  workers  employed  by  Beverly  Enterprises,  Inc.  Beverly,  for  its 
part,  has  consistently  opposed  union  organization  among  its  workers  and  has 
repeatedly  violated  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  worker  rights 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  issued  three  consolidated  complaints, 
covering  135  separate  counts  in  32  facilities,  and  is  seeking  company- wide  relief, 
making  Beverly  Enterprises,  Inc.  the  number  one  labor  law  violator  in  the  United 
States,  and  making  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  Beverly  case  potentially 
the  largest  NLRB  case  in  history. 

In  an  ironic  twist,  Beverly  has  retained  Donald  Dotson,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  during  the  Reagan  administration,  as  its  general 
counsel. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  require  that  Beverly 
Enterprises,  Inc.  remedy  its  violations  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
expeditiously. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  effort  to  bring  unionization  to  Beverly  Enterprises, 
Inc.  nursing  homes. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  use  the  case  of  Beverly  Enterprises,  Inc.  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  labor  law  reform. 

Resolution  No.  48  National  Campaign  for 

the  Right  to  Strike 

MILLER:  Resolution  No.  48,  Book  One,  page  73,  National  Campaign  for  the 
Right  to  Strike.  This  resolution  calls  for  a  national  strike  for  the  right  to  strike.  The 
committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Motion  is  to  refer.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor, 
say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

Resolution  No.  5  Strategic  Approaches  Campaign 

MILLER:  Resolution  No.  5,  Book  One,  page  7,  Strategic  Approaches  Cam- 
paign. One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  faced  by  the  Strategic  Approaches 
Committee  has  been  to  set  guidelines  for  accepting  affiliate  requests  for  assistance 
in  a  given  campaign.  More  emphasis  should  be  given  to  allocating  resources  to 
disputes  that  meet  the  following  guidelines: 

1 .  Vital  importance  to  affiliates  and  members. 

2.  Strategic  importance  to  an  affiliate  and/or  the  entire  labor  movement. 
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3.  High  likelihood  that  committee  action  will  have  a  material  impact  on  the 
outcome. 

4.  The  affiliate  commits  adequate  staff  and  financial  resources. 

Given  the  mission  to  rally  the  entire  labor  movement  in  must-win  disputes,  the 
AFL-CIO  should  explore  using  the  AFL-CIO  activist  list  to  ask  specific  actions 
by  rank-and-file  union  members  and  utilize  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  affiliate 
newspapers  to  get  rank-and-file  participation. 

The  committee  recommends  adding  a  paragraph  to  the  four  guidelines  at  the 
top  of  page  8  as  follows: 

"5.  Any  union  with  an  organizing  campaign  or  with  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  the  employer  involved  will  be  consulted  before  any  action  is 
taken." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  5  as  amended,  and  I 
so  move. 

KTRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  amended 
Resolution  No.  5.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay.  That  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Strategic  Approaches  Campaigns 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  faced  by  the  Strategic  Approaches  Com- 
mittee has  been  to  set  guidelines  for  accepting  affiliate  requests  for  assistance  in 
a  given  campaign.  While  in  the  past,  guidelines  have  not  been  explicit,  the 
committee  has  given  greater  consideration  to  requests  for  assistance  involving: 

1.  Disputes  that  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  affiliate  and; 

2.  Disputes  that  are  caught  at  an  early  stage,  allowing  intervention  by  the 
committee  to  have  maximum  impact. 

Given  growing  affiliate  demands  for  assistance,  the  committee  recommends 
that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  allocating  resources  to  disputes  that  meet  the 
following  guidelines: 

1 .  That  the  disputes  are  of  vital  importance  to  affiliates. 

2.  That  the  dispute  has  particularly  strategic  importance  to  an  affiliate  and/or 
the  labor  movement  as  a  whole. 

3.  That  there  is  a  high  likelihood  that  action  by  the  committee  will  have  a 
material  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  dispute.  The  committee  will  assess  whether 
the  dispute  is  at  an  early  enough  stage  whereby  committee  intervention  is  likely 
to  affect  the  outcome. 

4.  That  the  affiliate  has  committed  adequate  staff  and  financial  resources  to  the 
dispute. 

5.  Any  union  with  an  organizing  campaign  or  with  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  the  employer  involved  will  be  consulted  before  any  action  is 
taken. 

Given  the  committee's  mission  to  rally  forces  throughout  the  entire  labor 
movement  to  assist  affiliates  embroiled  in  "must  win"  disputes,  the  committee  will 
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explore  new  ways  to  mobilize  rank-  and-file  members.  In  this  regard,  the  commit- 
tee recommends: 

1.  That  the  federation  explore  using  the  AFL-CIO  activist  list  as  a  resource  for 
contacting  rank-and-file  members  and  asking  them  to  take  specific  actions  in 
support  of  an  affiliate. 

2.  That  the  federation  explore  using  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  affiliate  newspa- 
pers to  communicate  requests  for  rank-and-file  participation  in  specific  actions  in 
support  of  an  affiliate. 

3.  That  the  committee  explore  developing  a  bimonthly  or  quarterly  newsletter 
geared  toward  keeping  rank-and-file  activists  informed  about  key  labor  disputes 
and  enlisting  their  support  in  actions. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  work  to  identify  additional  staffing  resources  within 
the  federation,  among  the  trades  departments  and  the  affiliates. 

Resolution  No.  7  Union  Privilege 

MILLER:  Resolution  No.  7,  Book  One,  page  9,  Union  Privilege.  This  resolu- 
tion notes  that  Union  Privilege  offers  a  full  array  of  high-quality  benefits  and 
services.  These  programs  can  be  used  as  powerful  tools  for  organizers  to  attract 
new  members  and  for  local  leaders  to  help  retain  current  members. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  Union  Privilege  and  declares  that  Union 
Privilege  must  continue  to  develop  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  current  members 
and  to  provide  potential  members  with  another  reason  for  joining  and  staying  with 
the  union. 

The  resolution  urges  all  unions  to  take  advantage  of  the  Union  Privilege 
programs  that  best  meet  their  needs.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
Resolution  No.  7,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt 
Resolution  7.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Union  Privilege 

Since  Union  Privilege  was  established  in  1986,  it  has  consistently  and  success- 
fully developed  benefit  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  union  members.  Each 
year.  Union  Privilege  has  expanded  and  enhanced  its  membership  programs,  and 
now  offers  a  full  menu  of  high-quality  benefits  and  services.  These  programs  have 
been  met  with  the  overwhelming  approval  and  support  of  union  members  and 
leaders. 

Union  Privilege  also  has  demonstrated  that  its  programs  can  be  used  as 
powerful  tools  for  organizers  to  attract  new  members  and  for  local  leaders  to  use 
to  help  retain  current  members. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  Union  Privilege,  which  has  proven  that 
a  strengthened,  unified  labor  movement  can  be  formed  by  increasing  the  ways 
unions  serve  their  members. 


Union  Privilege  must  continue  to  use  the  collective  purchasing  power  of  14 
million  union  members  and  their  families  to  develop  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of 
current  members,  and  to  provide  potential  members  with  another  reason  for  joining 
and  staying  with  the  union. 

Union  Privilege  also  must  continue  to  provide  all  possible  aid  to  affiliates  that 
undertake  associate  membership  programs,  as  well  as  continue  its  work  on 
associate  membership  programs  in  Texas,  Ohio  and  Montana  to  bring  into  labor's 
ranks  those  workers  outside  the  collective  bargaining  area. 

We  urge  all  unions  to  take  advantage  of  the  Union  Privilege  programs  that  best 
meet  their  needs. 

Resolution  No.  49  The  Responsibility  to  Organize 

MILLER:  Resolution  No.  49,  Book  One,  page  80,  The  Responsibility  to 
Organize.  This  resolution  calls  for  a  federation  organizing  fund  by  1995  with 
recommendations  from  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Committee  on  use  of  the  funds. 
It  will  expand  the  role  for  the  Organizing  Institute  to  include  experimenting  with 
the  Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  to  promote  organizing  and  working  with 
pension  funds  to  develop  worker-oriented  investment  standards. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  refer.  All  in 
favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  That's  approved. 

Resolution  No.  10  Political  Activities 

MILLER:  Political  Activities,  Resolution  No.  10,  Book  One,  page  11.  This 
resolution  warns  that  the  1994  elections  threaten  the  Clinton  Administration's 
pro-worker  agenda  because  of  a  return  to  political  gridlock. 

A  third-party  threat  is  added  to  Republican  efforts  to  control  the  Senate  and  cut 
the  Democratic  margin  in  the  House.  With  36  governorships  up  for  election, 
AFL-CIO  legislative  goals  at  the  state  level  may  be  cut  back. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  must  begin  a  voter  education  campaign  to 
register  every  union  member  to  vote  on  Election  Day  1994.  We  urge  affiliates  to: 
recruit  and  train  COPE  volunteers;  form  local  union  COPE  committees;  use 
retirees  and  retirees'  clubs;  urge  local  unions  to  get  voluntary  political  check-off 
provisions  in  their  contracts;  increase  communications  with  union  members  on 
political  issues  and  candidates'  records;  and  use  a  variety  of  union-wide  programs 
to  get  out  the  vote  on  Election  Day. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  10,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  The  motion  is  to  adopt.  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  That  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Political  Activities 


The  1994  elections  threaten  to  impose  a  premature  halt  on  the  Clinton  admini- 
stration's pro- worker  agenda  because  of  a  return  to  political  gridlock.  A  third-party 
threat  is  added  to  Republican  attempts  to  regain  control  of  the  Senate  and  reduce 
the  Democratic  margin  in  the  House. 

Likewise,  with  36  governorships  up  for  election,  the  AFL-CIO  could  find  its 
legislative  agenda  at  the  statewide  level  curtailed  —  a  return  to  the  low-achievment 
of  the  pre- 1992  era. 

If  organized  labor  is  to  be  successful,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  must  begin 
a  voter  education  campaign  that  seeks  to  register  every  union  member  to  vote  and 
to  turn  out  that  vote  on  Election  Day  1994. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  affiliates  to: 

•  Recruit  and  train  volunteers  to  participate  in  the  COPE  programs  in  their 
communities. 

•  Encourage  every  local  union  to  form  a  COPE  committee  to  provide  the  basic 
political  programs  of  voter  registration,  education,  fund-raising  and  get-out-the- 
vote. 

•  Urge  retirees  and  retirees*  clubs  to  take  part  in  COPE  programs  and  activities. 

•  Advocate  that  local  unions  secure  a  voluntary  political  check-off  provision 
in  their  contracts  and  that  they  urge  members  to  sign  check-off  authorization  cards. 
Union  members  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  their  time  and/or  money  in  support 
of  labor-endorsed  candidates  who  must  have  adequate  campaign  funds  to  be 
competitive  with  their  opposition. 

•  Increase  communication  with  members  on  political  issues  and  candidates' 
records  and  positions  using  targeted  direct  mailings,  union  publications,  polling 
and  audio-visual  materials. 

•  Develop  a  unionwide  program  to  get  out  the  vote  that  includes  phone  banks, 
direct  mail,  one-on-one  contacts  and  communication  through  union  publications. 

KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  kindly  bring  Representative  Pelosi 
to  the  platform.  (Applause) 

Our  next  speaker  is  a  rising  star  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It's  a  good 
thing,  too,  because  her  95  percent  pro-labor  voting  record  shows  that  she  is  a  great 
friend  of  working  people  and  someone  we'll  be  able  to  count  on  in  the  years  to 
come.  In  recent  years,  Nancy  Pelosi  has  taken  it  upon  herself  to  become  a  leader 
in  Congress  on  the  issue  of  United  States  policy  toward  China.  In  particular,  she 
has  insisted  that  most  favored  nation  trading  status  for  that  country  be  conditioned 
on  the  Beijing  regime's  treatment  of  Chinese  citizens.  Her  efforts  have  brought 
improvements  in  our  trade  policy,  and  we  sincerely  hope  they  will  help  bring 
freedom  and  democracy  to  China.  We're  proud  of  her  efforts,  and  we'll  continue 
to  work  with  her  on  this  critical  issue.  Will  you  please  give  a  warm  welcome  to 
San  Francisco's  own,  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi.  (Applause) 
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THE  HONORABLE  NANCY  PELOSI 
U.S.  Representative,  California  (D) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President,  or  Brother  Kirkland.  It's  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  able  to  join  you.  I  know  you  heard  from  our  mayor  this  morning  and  our 
speaker  of  the  assembly  who  welcomed  you  to  San  Francisco.  It's  my  pleasure 
now  as  the  representative  of  the  8th  congressional  district  to  once  again  renew  that 
welcome  to  our  city. 

Last  night,  we  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council.  100th  anniversary.  Imagine  the  courage  of  those  workers  100  years  ago 
who  formed  together  to  form  that  Labor  Council.  I  think  you  heard  earlier  from 
Walter  Johnson  and  also  —  maybe  not  from  Paul  Dempster.  I  also  wanted  to 
acknowledge  their  leadership,  and  certainly  that  of  our  statewide  AFL-CIO,  led 
by  John  Henning,  who  I  saw  sitting  up  here  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  this  group. 

Of  course,  we're  very  proud  of  their  leadership  and  we're  particularly  proud 
that  you  are  gathering  here  as  we  observe  the  100th  anniversary. 

May  I  say,  after  seeing  the  enthusiastic  response  that  you  gave  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  one  little  fact  that  may  not  have  come  to  the  fore  yet.  This 
City  of  San  Francisco,  this  100-year-old  union  town,  gave  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore 
75  percent  of  the  vote  in  the  election  last  November.(Applause) 

I  was  honored  to  be  escorted  here  by  such  a  distinguished  group  of  labor  leaders, 
but  I  have  to  say  that  it  was  an  unmatched  honor  that  that  group  included  the  101st 
Senator  of  the  United  States  Senate  —  Evie  Dubrow.  You  know  how  influential 
she  is  in  Congress.  (Applause) 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak,  I  was  told  I  would  follow  the  awarding  of  the 
George  Meany  Award.  Because  the  President  was  awarding  a  grant  for  a  high 
energy  physics  project  in  San  Francisco  in  another  room  in  this  hotel,  I  missed 
following  the  George  Meany  Award  immediately.  I  appreciate  President  Kirk- 
land's  work  on  the  issue  of  prison  labor  in  China,  freedom  of  speech  in  China  and 
justice  for  workers.  It  is  appreciated  by  all  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  working  so 
hard  on  this  issue.  (Applause) 

Because  of  the  high  regard  with  which  he  is  held,  he  has  audiences  that  some 
of  us  don't.  He  takes  that  message  right  across  the  dinner  table  or  into  the  meeting 
room,  and  it's  a  very,  very  important  voice  for  us.  Last  year  at  the  annual  awards 
of  the  National  Endowment  For  Democracy,  it  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  the 
Democracy  Award  to  Mr.  Han  Dongfang.  At  that  dinner,  Mr.  Han  met  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  was  photographed  with  him.  It  was  very 
important  that  it  happened.  It  was  extremely  important  because  later,  when  Mr. 
Han  went  back  to  China,  which  was  about  a  month  ago,  in  order  to  organize 
workers  there,  he  was  rejected,  in  fact,  ejected  from  China. 

Why  do  the  Chinese  fear  this  30-year-old  young  man?  Because  he  is  the 
preeminent  labor  organizer  in  China.  The  AFL-CIO  got  him  out  of  China,  got  him 
surgery.  He  was  exposed  to  tuberculosis  in  prison  because  of  his  labor  organizing. 
The  AFL-CIO  got  him  out  of  China,  got  him  corrective  surgery,  gave  him  training 
at  the  George  Meany  Institute,  and  then  he  went  back  to  China. 
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The  reason  I  focus  on  that  —  and  also  just  want  to  identify  with  the  award  he 
received  here  today  —  is  because  Han  Dongfang.  labor  organizer,  is  a  person  the 
Chinese  government  fears  most. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  about  those  who  talk  about  political  democracy, 
which  is  an  important  initiative.  If  you  want  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  as  far 
as  changing  the  system  in  China  is  concerned,  the  workers  are  the  most  potent 
force.  A  charismatic  young  leader  who  can  lead  the  workers  is  the  person  who  can 
create  the  most  change  in  China.  That  is  why  the  authoritarian  rulers  there, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Butchers  of  Beijing,  dread  him  more  than  they  do  the 
intellectuals  who  argue  for  democratic  freedom,  all  of  whom  they  have  incarcer- 
ated. 

So  I  think  it's  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  the  AFL-CIO  associates  itself  with 
Mr.  Han's  work. 

In  any  event,  why  is  that  such  an  important  issue?  You  heard  our  President  talk 
about  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  resources  that  were  used  to  end  that  war. 
Trillions  of  American  dollars  were  spent  to  fight  the  Cold  War.  We  did  not  fight 
that  fight  for  access  to  cheap  labor  and  potential  markets  for  business.  (Applause) 

That  is,  I'm  afraid,  what  some  people  in  our  society,  especially  in  the  business 
community,  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  Cold  War  was  about.  We  thought  it 
was  about  freedom.  Certainly,  we  want  markets  for  our  products.  But  it  was  not 
about  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor  in  formerly  communist  countries  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  those  markets.  So,  that's  why  this  fight  and  this  award  and  this 
acknowledgment  is  so  important. 

One  little  anecdote  I  want  to  tell  you,  which  may  have  been  said  while  I  was  in 
the  other  room.  As  you  know,  on  January  20th  we  inaugurated  a  new  President. 
President  Clinton  and  Al  Gore  promised  change. 

I  don't  think  —  and,  Mr.  President,  you  correct  me  if  I'm  wrong  —  that  change 
was  more  evident  anyplace  than  at  the  swearing-in  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Robert  Reich,  at  the  Department  of  Labor  a  few  days  later.  Robert  Reich  went  in 
there,  the  Clinton  Administration  took  over,  threw  open  the  windows,  threw  open 
the  doors,  pulled  back  the  curtains  and  let  new  people,  new  ideas  and  fresh  air  in. 
Once  again,  the  working  people  of  America  took  back  their  building. 

Whenever  I  go  there  for  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  or  with  some  other  people 
in  the  Department,  it's  with  a  renewed  thrill.  It  occurs  to  me  all  over  again  how 
different  it  was  at  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  12  years  preceding  Jan.  20, 
1993.  This  Clinton/Gore  administration,  with  Robert  Reich,  has  been  effective 
from  day  one.  The  President  and  others  have  referred  to  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave,  the  Hatch  Act,  making  OSHA  reform  a  high  priority,  the  appointment  of 
Bill  Gould  to  the  NLRB.  And,  of  course,  health  care  reform,  a  woman's  right  to 
choose,  the  PATCO  initiative  and  reinventing  government. 

But  the  one  issue  that  I  want  to  take  the  next  few  minutes  to  talk  about  with  you 
is  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  This  legislation  is  the  fundamental  legislation  for 
working  people  in  our  country.  (Applause) 

Your  President  this  morning  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  had  to  bring  in  the  cots, 
bring  in  food,  lock  the  doors  and  do  whatever  it  takes  in  the  United  States  Senate 
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in  order  to  get  them  to  pass  this  legislation.  We  have  already  done  our  job  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  did  very  well  passing  the  bill. 

This  is  so  very  fundamental.  If  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  strike  without  being 
replaced  with  permanent  employees,  then  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  to  strike  or  to  organize.  All  of  our  major  competitors  internationally 
have  workplace  fairness  because  they  recognize  the  worth  and  the  value  of  their 
work  force.  And  we  must  prove  that  we  do,  too,  in  this  country. 

I  think  if  we  take  this  fight  to  the  American  people  and  have  sit-ins  then  that's 
what  we  have  to  do.  If  we  let  the  status  quo  prevail,  the  slippage  that  occurred 
during  the  Reagan/Bush  years  will  seriously  undermine  workers'  rights  in  this 
country.  And  workers'  rights  in  this  country  are  fundamental,  as  we  have  said. 

The  President  talked  about  putting  people  first  in  his  campaign.  He  said  earlier, 
"We  don't  have  an  American  to  waste."  And  we've  talked  about  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  an  economy  that  not  only  allows  everyone  to  participate,  but  depends 
on  the  full  participation  of  everybody  in  our  society.  But  that  participation  is 
meaningless  unless  those  people  are  empowered. 

So,  whatever  your  agenda  is  here  —  and  I  know  it  includes  workplace  fairness, 
an  issue  that  goes  way  beyond  labor.  It's  about  an  economy  that  failed  in  the  past 
12  years  because  we  did  not  honor  workplace  fairness.  We  did  not  do  that,  and 
that  erosion  eroded  our  economy,  as  well. 

As  we  head  into  the  21st  century,  American  workers  must  be  able  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  workers  of  our  major  trade  competitors  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  American  industry.  Today,  all  —  and  I  repeat  —  all  of  our  major  trade 
competitors  have  laws  which  prohibit  the  hiring  of  permanent  replacement  for 
strikers.  We  will  all  suffer  grave  consequences  of  declining  wage  standards  and 
decreased  productivity  when  we  deny  workers  the  right  to  strike  without  fear  of 
losing  their  jobs.  Passage  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  is  a  statement  of  our 
values,  of  the  value  we  place  upon  our  workers  and  the  confidence  we  have  in 
them.  Fairness  to  U.S.  workers  contributes  immeasurably  to  the  productivity  so 
necessary  to  our  nation's  economic  success,  domestically  and  internationally. 

I  won't  go  into  some  of  the  other  legislation  because  the  President  did  and  your 
president  did  earlier  today,  except  to  say  that  we  have  some  of  those  things,  like 
family  medical  leave,  Hatch  Act,  et  cetera,  now  off  the  table,  and  we  can  contend 
with  improving  this  economy  with  quality  jobs  for  all  Americans. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit,  in  that  spirit  of  dedication  to  passing  the  Workplace 
Fairness  Act,  that  I  have  the  honor  of  welcoming  you  to  our  great  union  city,  San 
Francisco.  Our  legislators  here  are  committed  to  policies  which  will  honor  the 
rightful  rewards  of  a  lifetime  work,  but  we  have  to  give  you  that  opportunity  to 
work. 

President  Clinton  has  often  described  how  he  wants  to  put  people  first.  He  is 
committed  to  signing  this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  day  in 
and  day  out  to  ensure  its  passage,  and  I  make  that  commitment  to  you  today. 
(Applause) 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  in  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving,  and  this 
President,  can  forge  the  policies  that  will  bring  our  economy  up  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  global  workplace.  We  can  define  ourselves  as  strong  players  in  this  market 
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by  the  strength  of  our  work  force,  by  our  investment  in  the  work  force,  by  our 
education  and  lifelong  training  of  the  work  force.  Your  contribution  helped  our 
country  win  the  race  for  progress  in  which  we  are  now  fully  engaged.  San 
Francisco  welcomes  your  delegates  and  the  energy  of  your  deliberations  at  this 
crucial  time  in  the  history  of  labor.  As  your  President  said  earlier,  "Let's  get  on 
with  our  work."  Thank  you  all  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much,  Nancy,  for  your  remarks,  commitment 
and  strong  support  of  our  objectives.  It's  a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  recognize  the  presence  here  of  a  group  of  seminary 
students  from  the  San  Francisco  area  who  are  visiting  the  convention  today  as  part 
of  the  AFL-CIO's  Religion/Labor  Outreach  Program.  We  appreciate  your  being 
with  us,  and  we  wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  your  studies.  Will  you  please  stand 
and  be  recognized.  (Applause) 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  unions  today  is  a  bedrock  issue  — 
organizing.  Prior  to  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  on  organizing,  we  will  have  a 
panel  of  organizers.  That  panel  will  be  moderated  by  Secretary-Treasurer  Thomas 
R.  Donahue.  As  we  begin  this  program,  we  have  a  video  on  organizing.  Following 
the  video,  I  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  stage  over  in  this  corner  where 
we  will  have  the  discussion.  That's  on  your  right. 

The  video,  "Organizing — Proud  To  Be  Union,"  was  shown. . .  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Would  you  turn  now  to  your  right  to  the  stage  in  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  hall.  Tom  Donahue  will  introduce  the  participants  of  this  discussion. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON  ORGANIZING 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  DONAHUE:  In  that  position  about  600  of  you 
will  have  cricks  in  your  necks  so  you  may  want  to  watch  the  monitors  instead. 

There  is  an  organizing  resolution,  Resolution  4,  which  we  are  going  to  be 
talking  about.  And  the  first  sentence  of  that  says,  "There  can  be  no  greater  priority 
for  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  in  the  1990s  than  fulfilling  our  mission  to 
organize  the  unorganized." 

Growth  is  the  lifeblood  of  any  organization.  It  cannot  stand  still.  It  has  to  be 
dynamic.  It  cannot  stand  pat.  None  of  us  needs  a  lecture  on  why  we  organize.  We 
organize  because  it's  a  sacred  obligation  of  all  of  us  and  because  we  really  believe 
in  trying  to  bring  the  benefits  of  trade  unionism  to  people  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  it. 

We  organize  also  because  we  have  to  protect  our  current  members  by  continu- 
ally organizing  the  industry  in  which  they  work.  And  we  have  to  do  it  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  this  trade  union  movement  in  political  and  legislative  arenas  and  to 
maintain  it  as  a  force  for  progress  in  our  communities. 

So,  among  us,  it  is  never  a  question  of  whether  to  organize.  The  question  is 
often  how  to  organize,  particularly  given  so  many  conflicting  demands  on  our 
resources. 

As  that  film  shows  you,  the  signs  of  hope  are  emerging.  People  are  having 
success  all  over  this  country. 

We  see  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  NLRB  wins  increasing  gradually. 
We  see  that  in  every  state  at  every  opportunity,  when  workers  are  given  a  collective 
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bargaining  law  in  the  public  sector,  they  flock  to  join  our  unions  because  they  want 
representation. 

And  as  you  saw  in  that  film,  many  of  our  unions  are  now  using  imaginative 
ways  to  bring  benefits  to  membership  through  processes  outside  the  NLRB,  and 
sometimes  finding  those  processest  faster  and  better. 

We  are  now  adding  150,000  members  a  year  in  those  kinds  of  campaigns.  The 
film  recited  for  you  a  raft  of  the  recent  victories.  Two  or  three  pages  of  the 
Executive  Council  Report  are  filled  with  a  list  of  union  organizing  campaigns.  The 
report  also  addresses  the  question  of  the  law  and  what  has  to  be  done  about  that. 

There  is  hope.  There  is  reason  for  real  optimism  about  our  organizing  programs 
and  our  successes.  But  more  importantly,  there  is  a  real  need  to  expand  on  those 
successes. 

The  challenge  is  the  same,  but  it  has  probably  never  been  tougher.  The  law 
gives  every  advantage  to  employers  who  are  bent  on  preventing  their  workers  from 
joining  a  union.  Employers  and  their  union-busting  consultants  have  spent  the  past 
60  years  trying  to  perfect  methods  of  intimidating  workers  and  preventing  them 
from  forming  or  joining  the  union  of  their  choice. 

National  Labor  Relations  law  has  been  turned  into  a  tool  of  the  employers.  We 
need  a  new  labor  law,  one  that  gives  workers  a  real  rather  than  a  paper  right  to 
organize.  We  are  going  to  talk  about  that  later  in  the  convention. 

Many  of  you  have  begun  the  process  of  renewal  of  the  organizing  effort  in  your 
unions  and  put  a  new  emphasis  on  organizing.  You  found  the  money  and  the  energy 
to  develop  an  organizing  culture  in  your  union. 

The  federation  has  tried  to  help  in  every  way  we  can.  We  have  certainly 
continued  and  improved  our  traditional  forms  of  organizing  assistance  through  our 
Organizing  and  Field  Service  Department,  through  local  cooperative  campaigns 
in  nine  states  and  through  the  creation  of  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute. 

The  Institute  has  added  a  new  and  a  critical  dimension.  It  has  recruited,  trained 
and  placed  more  than  200  organizers  drawn  from  our  trade  union  ranks,  college 
campuses  and  community  organizations.  Some  1 ,500  additional  volunteers  have 
been  trained  in  the  Weekend  Institute.  We  have  also  created  an  elected  leader  task 
force  to  help  unions  at  all  levels  develop  that  organizing  culture  in  their  structure. 

What  we  want  to  do  with  this  panel  is  discuss  the  need  to  continually  put  more 
resources  and  energy  into  meeting  the  challenge  of  organizing.  We  also  want  to 
discuss  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  getting  that  job  done. 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  group  of  front  line  organizers  describe  their  problems, 
strategies  and  experiences  in  attempting  to  bring  the  benefits  of  union  repre- 
sentation to  unorganized  workers.  We  also  have  two  district  vice  presidents  who 
have  gone  way  beyond  the  rhetoric  of  organizing  and  have  found  ways  to  make 
their  unions  grow. 

Let  me  ask  the  panelists  to  begin  by  briefly  introducing  themselves  and  to  tell 
you  a  bit  about  themselves  and  what  they  do.  Then  we  will  come  back  to  you  for 
a  different  discussion  of  your  prospective  on  organizing. 

BLUE:  My  name  is  Luisa  Blue.  I  have  been  a  regional  organizing  coordinator 
with  SEIU  since  1 977,  first  as  a  rank  and  file  activist,  then  executive  board  member 
of  my  local  and  eventually  president  of  my  local  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  a  registered 
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nurse.  I  first  got  involved  with  SEIU  because  of  the  bad  working  conditions  at  San 
Francisco  General. 

I  have  been  working  for  the  international  union  for  three  years.  Prior  to  that.  I 
would  take  a  leave  of  absence  from  work  in  order  to  work  on  organizing  campaigns 
for  registered  nurses.  I  also  did  about  six  months  with  the  Organizing  Institute  as 
one  of  their  recruiters  and  trainers. 

FLOYD:  Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Dick  Floyd.  I  am  a  grand  lodge 
representative  with  the  Machinists.  I  have  been  a  union  activist  for  32  years,  20 
years  as  a  full-time  representative.  The  majority  of  that  time  has  been  as  a  union 
organizer.  My  current  assignment  is  to  coordinate  organizing  activities  in  the 
western  territory. 

WILLIAMS:  Good  afternoon.  I  am  Esther  Williams.  I  am  an  international 
representative  for  the  UAW.  I  have  been  a  UAW  member  since  1975,  when  we 
organized  at  Eastern  Michigan  University  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  I  was  chair  of  my 
bargaining  grievance  committee  at  Eastern  for  several  years.  I  was  recently 
appointed  coordinator  for  national  organizing  in  Michigan.  Often,  we  have  to 
explain  to  people  that  the  UAW  is  more  than  the  Big  Three.  People  are  very 
surprised  that  we  have  members  who  are  doctors,  teachers,  lawyers,  we  have  all 
kinds  of  members  in  the  International  UAW.  Organizing  is  very  important  if  we 
are  to  remain  strong,  and  that  is  one  of  our  most  important  interests. 

CROMER:  My  name  is  Linda  Cromer.  I  have  been  an  organizer  with  the  Retail. 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  for  18  years.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years 
I  have  been  director  of  organizing  for  the  RWDSU.  I  am  thankful  for  an  under- 
standing boss  who  is  cognizant  of  my  feeling  that  you  cannot  call  shots  in 
organizing  unless  you  are  in  the  field  where  things  are  happening.  So,  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  remaining  in  the  field  during  that  period  of  time.  The  last  several 
years  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and  energies  in  organizing  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  South. 

CABELLERO:  My  name  is  Hugo  Cabellero,  representative  of  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  for  the  last  12  years. 

FOSTER:  My  name  is  David  Foster.  I  am  the  district  director  of  Steelworkers 
District  33.  I  am  also  a  participant  in  the  Elected  Leaders  Task  Force  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute's  Task  Force  on  Organizing. 

DONAHUE:  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  start  the  discussion  with  you.  Luisa. 
You  have  managed  several  careers  as  a  nurse,  organizer,  homemaker  and  mother. 
What  special  appeal  do  you  find  you  have  to  make  to  the  service  worker? 

BLUE:  Well,  most  of  my  organizing  has  been  focused  with  registered  nurses. 
I  can  go  right  in  and  talk  about  what  their  issues  are.  Then  share  what  SEIU  nurses 
and  other  nurses  have  been  able  to  gain  through  organizing  into  the  union.  For  the 
health  care  industry,  we  are  finding  more  and  more  health  care  workers  wanting 
to  join  the  union,  and  that  is  mainly  because  there  has  been  such  a  rapid  change  in 
the  industry. 

Most  of  it  is  due  to  cost-cutting  measures  and  those  measures  have  directly 
impacted  patient  care.  They  have  cut  back  on  staffing,  not  only  among  licensed 
nurses  but  also  ancillary  staff.  They  are  looking  to  unions  to  begin  addressing  those 
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issues.  If  hospitals  are  going  to  cut  down  on  costs  there  are  other  ways  to  do  it. 
They  don't  need  to  do  it  on  the  backs  of  workers. 

Another  issue  is  the  changing  work  force.  By  the  year  2000,  one-fourth  of  the 
work  force  will  be  people  of  color.  In  California,  they  predict  that  by  the  year  2040 
there  will  be  63  million  people,  mostly  Hispanic.  I  think  unions  need  to  take  a  look 
at  that  issue.  They  need  to  make  sure  that  when  they  hire  organizers  it  reflects  the 
work  force.  There  must  be  women,  people  of  color,  and  also  immigrant  workers. 
There  are  more  and  more  immigrant  workers  in  the  service  industries  target  for 
organizing. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  we  won  a  campaign  of  300  clerical  workers. 
That  is  a  big  victory.  We  have  not  seen  much  clerical  organizing  in  victories  in  a 
while,  but  that  was  a  victory.  The  work  force  was  predominantly  African-Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  immigrant  women.  The  organizing  staff  reflected  that  work  force, 
but  we  needed  to  make  sure  that  we  could  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
immigrant  women.  So,  the  Chinese  organizer  on  staff  was  not  bilingual  in  Chinese. 
She  could  understand  it  but  could  not  converse  fully. 

We  took  a  look  at  other  ways  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  those  workers 
directly,  not  just  through  leaflets  but  face  to  face.  We  recruited  rank  and  file 
members  from  Local  790  who  were  bilingual  in  Chinese,  and  we  also  recruited 
from  the  work  force  itself  Chinese  immigrant  workers  who  were  leaders  on  the 
organizing  committee  to  accompany  us  on  home  visits.  It  proved  to  be  very 
effective  because  the  employer  tried  to  put  a  wedge  between  the  African- American 
workers  and  the  Chinese  immigrant  workers  by  saying  that  the  Asian  immigrant 
workers  were  not  pro  union  and  that  they  were  too  afraid.  We  countered  that  by 
getting  our  message  out.  And  we  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

DONAHUE:  Good.  Dick,  tell  me  what's  special  about  your  efforts  at  the 
Machinists. 

FLOYD:  Well,  first  of  all,  as  an  organizer,  there  is  nothing  more  exciting  to  me 
than  being  part  of  an  organizing  win  and  getting  the  first  contract.  Organizing  is 
not  easy,  Tom,  and  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  Organizing  is  tough  and  it  takes 
commitment.  First  of  all,  it  takes  commitment  from  that  worker  who  has  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  losing  his  job  and  the  fear  of  the  unknown.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
courage. 

It  also  takes  commitment  of  manpower,  money  and  other  resources  from  our 
international  union,  our  district  and  local  lodges.  Most  of  all,  it  takes  a  commitment 
and  dedication  from  the  organizer.  The  organizer  has  to  spend  long,  hard  hours 
convincing  the  workers  that  joining  the  union  is  right  for  them.  They  know  that 
there  is  something  out  there  that  they  can  almost  touch,  and  we  have  to  show  them 
what  it  is.  We  have  to  show  them  by  long  hours.  We  have  to  educate  them.  We 
have  to  show  them  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  the  employer.  When  we 
do  all  of  these  things  and  convince  them  that  the  union  is  the  only  answer, 
organizing  becomes  easier. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  something  is  happening  out  there.  Something  is  happening 
that  I  as  an  organizer  have  not  seen  in  20  years.  We  are  getting  phone  calls.  In  our 
territory,  we  have  had  more  calls  in  1993  about  organizing  than  ever  before.  And 
I  personally  believe,  Tom,  that  the  American  worker,  the  nonunion  worker,  is 
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finally  fed  up  and  the  realization  is  that  corporate  greed  is  responsible  for  those 
take-aways.  There  is  only  one  force  out  there  that  represents  and  speaks  to  workers' 
needs,  and  that  is  all  of  us  in  this  room  —  organized  labor.  They  are  now  finally 
coming  to  us. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  I  have  been  real  fortunate  to  be  a  part  of  winning  teams 
that  have  won  big  elections.  I  talk  about  teams  because  organizing  is  a  job  that 
encompasses  a  lot  of  us.  Today  I  wanted  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  a  tool  that  an 
organizer  can  use  that  is  very  essential  to  his  victory. 

In  Los  Angeles,  we  have  an  organization  called  the  Los  Angeles  Orange  County 
Organizing  Committee.  They  have  become  a  role  model  for  central  labor  councils 
and  they  provide  different  tools  to  organizers  that  enable  them  to  do  their  jobs 
effectively,  enable  them  to  spend  more  time  with  the  worker  and  less  time  on 
research.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  what  central  labor  councils  in  my 
jurisdiction  have  provided  for  me  and  other  organizers. 

The  first  thing  they  do  for  us  is  to  provide  a  clearing-house  for  targets.  If  I  want 
to  go  after  a  particular  industry,  I  go  to  the  central  labor  council  and  tell  them  that 
I  am  interested  in  this  company.  They  do  a  little  research  to  see  if  other  unions  are 
interested.  If  they  do  not  have  any  active  campaigns  going,  then  we  target  it.  It 
eliminates  a  lot  of  conflict  between  unions. 

What  they  then  do  for  us  is  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  election  at  that  company.  And  if  there  has  been  an  election, 
what  the  bargaining  unit  consists  of,  who  the  anti-union  consultant  was.  All  of  this 
cuts  down  on  my  research  time. 

The  next  thing  they  do  that  is  real  helpful  to  an  organizer  is  they  have 
information  on  all  of  the  union-busting  consultants  in  their  area.  This  gives  me  an 
understanding  as  to  what  kind  of  a  campaign  I  am  going  to  have  to  put  on  against 
that  consultant. 

Many  times  they  provide  me  with  leaflets.  If  they  cannot  provide  leaflets  they 
give  me  the  name  of  other  union  activists  who  have  gone  against  that  consultant. 

They  provide  a  mailing  list  for  us  so  that  we  can  go  out  and  let  other  affiliates 
know  that  we  are  organizing  in  the  area. 

They  put  us  in  touch  with  community  leaders,  religious  leaders  and  politicians 
who  are  supportive  of  labor.  And,  more  importantly,  they  let  us  know  the  media 
that  are  supportive  of  labor. 

They  also  let  us  know  what  the  company's  health  and  safety  records  are,  if  the 
company  has  a  good  or  bad  relationship  with  the  community  and  what  the 
unemployment  rate  is  in  the  area.  They  also  tell  us  how  the  company's  wages 
compare  with  other  companies  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  central  labor  councils  are  now  doing,  in  my  mind, 
is  setting  up  think  tanks  where  organizers  can  commiserate  all  of  our  problems 
and  strategically  develop  a  campaign  on  how  we  are  going  to  win.  That  is 
something  that  is  very  important. 

I  suggest  to  everyone  out  there  to  use  the  central  labor  councils  as  a  tool.  If  you 
have  a  central  labor  council  that  has  not  implemented  some  of  the  things  I  have 
talked  about,  you  should  make  these  suggestions  to  them  because  as  organizers 
we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get. 
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In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  The  time  is  now  to  organize.  Workers 
need  us,  workers  want  us.  We  are  their  only  voice,  and  collectively  we  can  get  the 
job  done. 

DONAHUE:  Esther  Williams  has  spent  many  years  using  the  community  as 
an  integral  part  of  her  organizing  and  will  share  with  us  some  of  her  information- 
gathering  techniques  that  has  led  to  many  successes.  Esther. 

WILLIAMS:  Thank  you.  You  have  just  heard  a  lot  about  the  information  that 
is  important  to  a  successful  election. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the  things  that  you  can  get  on  your  own 
outside  of  a  clearinghouse  or  by  simply  going  to  a  library  on  those  rare  occasions, 
we  are  invited  into  communities  that  we  are  unfamiliar  with.  We  do  not  know  what 
makes  that  community  tick.  We  really  do  not  know  that  much  about  the  state  in 
which  we  have  been  invited. 

First  of  all,  we  need  to  know  what  the  governor  is  like  in  that  state.  Is  the 
governor  of  the  mindset  or  the  same  philosophy  as  governors  they  have  had  in  past 
years?  Is  the  governor  more  conservative?  Have  the  people  elected  governors  that 
are  no  longer  considered  moderate  or  liberal?  If  that  has  happened  in  a  state  in 
where  we  are  invited,  then  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  why. 

Also,  we  need  to  know  if  the  legislature  is  full  time  or  part  time.  It  is  interesting 
that  more  and  more  states  are  looking  at  a  part-time  legislature.  You  need  to  know 
when  they  are  going  to  meet,  how  long  they  are  in  session,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  is  on  the  agenda  that  the  people  have  indicated  is  of  interest  to  them 
and  is  important  to  them. 

We  also  need  to  know  about  the  local  government.  We  need  to  know  if  there 
is  a  strong  mayor  in  that  community  or  if  that  community  has  a  city  manager  which 
runs  it.  We  also  need  to  know  how  those  individuals  interact  with  those  different 
bodies. 

Now,  we  can  get  some  of  this  information  from  what  is  called  the  Almanac  of 
American  Politics.  We  can  find  out  the  congressional  districts.  We  can  find  out 
how  the  people  vote  on  different  issues.  We  can  find  out  whether  they  are 
moderate,  conservative  or  liberal. 

This  is  very  important  because  if  we  go  into  a  community  that  we  are  not 
familiar  with  then,  of  course,  there  is  not  very  much  organized  labor.  But  in  the 
event  there  are  other  unions  in  the  community,  it  is  also  important  that  we  talk  to 
that  group  of  people  so  that  we  can  find  out  meeting  places,  how  that  national  or 
international  union  interacts  with  that  community,  what  problems  they  have  had 
to  deal  with  and  how  they  have  handled  them. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  civic  organizations  that  are  very  important,  especially 
if  there  is  a  large  minority  group  of  people  who  are  interested  in  being  organized. 
We  can  talk  to  the  NAACP.  We  can  find  out  what  problems  the  residents  of  that 
community  have  brought  to  them  and  whether  they  have  been  successful.  So,  all 
of  that  is  very  important  in  organizing  a  group  that  we  don't  know  that  much  about. 

DONAHUE:  Esther,  let  me  just  jump  in.  On  the  subject  of  minority  organizing 
in  minority  communities,  Linda  was  the  director  and  probably  the  one-man  band 
of  one  of  the  best  campaigns  I  know  of  —  Choctaw  Maids.  Do  you  want  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  that? 
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CROMER:  Choctaw  Maids  is  a  poultry  processor  operating  three  plants  in 
mid-Mississippi  just  south  of  Delta  country.  It  is  a  horribly  economically  depressed 
area.  As  poor  and  as  dangerous  as  the  jobs  in  these  poultry  processing  plants  are, 
Choctaw  is  really  the  only  employer  in  the  area. 

Workers  in  one  of  the  plants  in  Pelahatchie,  Mississippi,  won  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  that  plant.  Two  years  later,  we  were  still  litigating  the  company's 
recognition  of  a  union,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  won  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election. 

We  won  on  every  level  of  appeal  beyond  the  objections.  We  filed  numerous 
unfair  labor  practice  charges.  We  would  win  the  ULPs.  The  company  would 
appeal.  It  was  only  after  we  decided  to  go  after  that  company  in  a  different  way 
that  we  were  successful  in  getting  them  to  the  table. 

Through  one  of  the  departments  of  the  federation,  the  Food  and  Allied  Service 
Trades  Department,  we  were  able  to  discover  that  the  plant  was  not  owned  locally, 
as  the  papers  they  had  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Mississippi  said  they 
were.  They  were  owned  by  an  investment  group  on  the  East  Coast  and  many  of 
the  investors  were  prominent  people  in  the  financial  arena  and  the  quasi-political 
arena.  When  we  found  out  their  names,  we  contacted  our  friend  Brother  Donahue 
at  the  federation.  He  wrote  letters  to  each  of  the  individual  investors  explaining  to 
them  that  the  company  was  fighting  the  workers'  will,  that  we  had  won  the  election, 
that  there  were  a  disastrous  set  of  working  conditions,  and  suggested  that  it  might 
be  an  ugly  situation  if  word  spread  that  they  were,  indeed,  the  owners  of  that 
company. 

A  few  days  after  they  received  those  letters,  mysteriously,  the  company  decided 
to  come  to  bargain  with  us.  One  could  speculate  that  they  were  morally  outraged 
to  learn  that  their  company  managers  in  Mississippi  were,  indeed,  guilty  of  those 
things,  or  one  could  speculate  that  they  were  afraid  of  getting  some  chicken  guts 
on  their  pants  legs. 

In  any  event,  they  sat  down  and  negotiated  a  contract  with  those  workers.  Now 
they  have  model  safety  and  health  language  for  the  industry.  (Applause) 

DONAHUE:  It  was  a  great  win,  that's  true.  Hugo,  do  you  want  say  a  couple 
words  about  Monfort?  Monfort  was  a  good  one. 

CABELLERO:  I've  been  listening  to  all  my  co-workers  and  organizers, 
listening  to  the  ways  we  can  organize  in  different  companies.  I  have  had  my  best 
experience  working  when  I  have  been  assigned  to  work  with  other  organizers  in 
Greeley,  Colo.,  to  organize  the  Monfort  plant. 

This  company  has  1,700  to  1 ,800  employees.  Some  80  percent  of  the  workers 
are  Hispanics  and  the  remaining  20  percent  are  white.  We  got  to  the  point  a  couple 
weeks  later  we  had  to  call  our  international  union  for  assistance. 

When  our  director  of  organizing  came  down,  he  recommended  that  we  use 
volunteer  organizers.  We  told  the  director  of  organizing  to  send  them  to  us.  We 
need  some  help. 

A  week  later,  we  received  ten  volunteer  organizers  from  all  over  the  country 
including  Texas,  Chicago,  Nebraska  and  California  to  assist  us  in  our  organizing 
drive  at  Monfort.  When  these  volunteer  organizers  came  to  our  program,  they  went 
with  the  organizers  to  organize  and  made  home  calls  to  the  workers. 
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After  eight  months,  we  turned  around  the  company.  The  VOs  made  home  calls, 
brought  their  union  contracts  with  them  and  challenged  those  workers  in  the 
packing  house.  The  VOs  should  show  them  that  their  contracts  had  better  wages, 
better  benefits,  and  better  working  conditions.  But  most  of  all,  the  contract  affords 
them  a  voice  in  the  plant. 

Thanks  to  those  VOs,  thanks  to  those  brothers,  our  rank  and  file  members,  we 
were  able  to  win  that  election.  The  VOs  came  from  various  local  unions  across  the 
country  and  made  the  difference  in  our  organizing  drive.  Thanks  to  them,  we  were 
able  to  win  that  election.  (Applause) 

DONAHUE:  David,  you  have  a  Steelworker  district  in  Minnesota.  You  had  to 
change  the  culture.  You  had  to  revitalize  the  efforts  to  organize.  Tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  it. 

FOSTER:  Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  unlike  the  other  organizers  who  have 
spoken  here  today,  I  am  not  an  organizer.  I  am  a  union  administrator.  Like  all  of 
you,  I  run  for  election  every  three  or  four  years  and  have  to  do  the  kind  of  job  of 
convincing  my  members  that  I  represent  their  interests  for  them  to  return  me  to 
office. 

When  I  was  elected  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  was  elected  director  of  a  district 
whose  membership  was  declining,  whose  future  was  in  doubt  with  70  percent  of 
its  membership  in  hard  rock  mining,  an  industry  that  many  people  would  say  has 
run  its  day  in  America. 

I  decided  the  test  of  my  leadership  was  not  going  to  be  whether  or  not  I 
continued  to  negotiate  good  contracts  for  those  members  in  the  mining  industry, 
but  whether  or  not  I  was  able  to  turn  over  a  district  four  years  later  that  was  bigger 
than  the  one  I  had  inherited. 

In  order  to  do  that,  I  looked  at  organizing.  In  the  year  prior  to  my  coming  into 
office,  we  had  filed  only  two  petitions  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
We  lost  both  of  them.  I  turned  to  a  resource  that  the  AFL-CIO  had  just  started  back 
then  —  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute  —  as  a  place  to  begin  to  find  the  kind 
of  knowledge,  resources  and  analysis  to  start  building  an  organizing  program. 
Through  the  services  provided  by  the  Organizing  Institute,  I  was  able  to  pinpoint 
the  three  critical  areas  of  building  an  organizing  program.  And  those  are:  1. 
resource  allocation;  2.  hard,  intelligent  decisions  made  around  the  selection  and 
training  of  organizers;  and  3.  building  the  kind  of  program  that  involves  all  our 
members,  not  just  the  staff. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  three  and  a  half  years  doing  that  kind  of  work,  we 
were  able  to  expand  the  organizing  in  my  district  from  two  NLRB  petitions  to  35 
elections  this  past  year.  We  turned  to  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute  for  the 
kind  of  training  program  that  involved  our  members  as  well  as  other  committed, 
idealistic,  intelligent  organizers.  We  trained  and  hired  them,  along  with  rank  and 
file  Steelworkers. 

And  finally  we  created  a  program  that  rewarded  our  members  for  their  activities 
in  helping  to  organize  unions. 

I  am  proud  to  come  to  this  convention  after  three  and  a  half  years  in  office  that 
our  district  is  a  thousand  members  bigger  despite  economic  restructuring,  despite 
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the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sector  and  despite  problems  in  the  private 
sector.  (Applause) 

If  we  really  believe  that  organizing  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  union,  then,  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children  to  make  a  lot  of  very  tough 
choices.  Those  are  choices  that  include  resource  allocation,  the  selection  and 
training  of  organizers,  and  involving  our  members.  In  every  one  of  those  choices, 
organizing  is  going  to  come  out  on  top.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

DONAHUE:  Let's  just  go  very  quickly  over  some  of  this.  We've  covered  a  lot 
of  ground.  You  talked  about  a  number  of  issues  that  we  ought  to  talk  about.  We 
talked  about  volunteers,  about  the  need  for  diversity,  diversity  in  our  staffs,  as  well 
as  in  the  special  problems  of  minority  worker  groups  that  we're  appealing  to. 

House  calls,  everybody  likes  house  calls.  House  calls  are  hard  to  make,  require 
an  enormous  allocation  of  human  resources  to  getting  them  made.  Do  you  still 
think  house  calls  are  worth  it? 

FLOYD:  I  think  they  are  a  must.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  really  be  able  to  get 
a  handle  on  your  campaign  and  you  really  want  to  look  that  worker  in  the  eye  just 
before  the  election  calls  must  be  made  prior  to  the  election. 

DONAHUE:  Would  it  be  better  if  we  had  access? 

CROMER:  Oh,  yes.  That  is  the  best  fantasy.  That  is  the  best  fantasy. 

BLUE:  You  can  also  use  house  calls  to  train  rank  and  file  leaders.  The  house 
calls  that  I've  done  I've  always  had  a  rank  and  file  activist  with  me  as  training. 

We  rely  heavily  on  house  calls  for  registered  nurses  because  we  can't  get  to 
them  at  work.  And  unions,  in  particular,  that  are  interested  in  organizing  registered 
nurses  will  have  rank  and  file  activists  who  are  interested  in  organizing.  I  work 
with  them  on  an  individual  basis,  accompanying  them  to  house  calls  and  going 
over  what  needs  to  be  said.  I  also  teach  them  about  listening,  that  they  cannot  do 
all  the  talking  all  the  time  they  have  to  sit  back  and  kind  of  draw  out  the  issues. 

DONAHUE:  What  about  the  union  buster,  a  multi-million  dollar  industry, 
literally  thousands  of  people  out  there  taking  lists  from  the  NLRB  and  doing  all 
the  things  that  they  do  to  use  supervisors  to  frighten  and  intimidate  workers.  How 
do  you  deal  with  the  union  buster?  How  do  you  deal  with  that  consultant? 

CABELLERO:  We' ve  been  dealing  with  a  union  buster  in  Southern  California. 
A  lot  of  people  in  these  areas  know  one  of  the  union  busters  down  there  —  Carlos 
Restrapo.  This  is  a  guy  going  to  the  lines.  It  is  important  for  us  to  get  those  in-plant 
committee  members  ready  and  prepared  for  the  union  buster. 

The  whole  thing  he's  doing  is  telling  these  workers,  "If  you  go  and  vote  for  the 
union,  we're  going  to  close  down  this  plant." 

In  the  Hispanic  community  they  threaten,  it  is  a  direct  threat  to  those  workers, 
"We're  going  to  call  the  Immigration  or  the  company  is  not  going  to  negotiate." 
It  is  important  for  the  organizers  to  have  our  in-plant  committees  making  home 
calls  and  telling  workers  to  be  ready  for  those  union  busters. 

One  of  my  recommendations  is  to  be  involved  in  organizing  from  the  bottom 
up  —  from  the  business  agent  to  the  president  of  the  local. 

DONAHUE:  Dick,  you  said  something  about  the  union  buster. 

FLOYD:  In  my  mind,  the  union  buster's  role  is  to  do  nothing  else  but  take  the 
worker's  mind  off  of  the  goal,  a  collective  bargaining  agreement.  If  we  can  keep 
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those  workers  focused  on  the  issues  and  away  from  the  union  buster,  we're  usually 
successful. 

FOSTER:  Tom,  in  our  district,  we  always  try  to  focus  on  doing  a  lot  of  advance 
work  in  any  organizing  campaign  that  we  get  into.  The  early  parts  of  any  campaign 
are  a  time  in  a  campaign  when  we  can  run  and  present  issues.  It  is  a  period  of  time 
in  which  the  union  busters  largely  haven't  been  mobilized  yet.  They're  not 
prepared  to  work. 

Secondly,  building  a  strong  rank  and  file  committee  inside  the  workplace  is 
absolutely  critical.  We  try  to  put  those  into  all  of  our  campaigns.  Certainly  they're 
very  helpful,  along  with  house  calling. 

DONAHUE:  Okay.  Let  me  ask  the  other  question.  What  would  you  change? 
What  would  you  change  in  the  law  if  you  could  change  the  law?  What  would  be 
the  highest  priority  to  change,  simply  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  have  unions 
without  going  through  this  tortuous  process  and  to  find  ways  by  which  you  don't 
have  to  spend  quite  so  much  of  every  member's  dollar  to  help  a  nonunion  worker? 

BLUE:  Access  to  the  workplace. 

DONAHUE:  Access? 

BLUE:  Access  to  the  workplace. 

DONAHUE:  Tom? 

FOSTER:  To  me  card  check  agreement  would  be  one  of  the  most  important 
reforms  that  we  could  get  in  labor  law.  We  have  access  to  workers.  We  get  workers 
signed  up  —  very  frequently  60  to  70  percent  sign  up.  Typically,  you  are 
guaranteed  to  lose  10  to  15  percent  of  that  membership. 

We  like  to  think  we  have  made  one  small  contribution  in  that  regard.  In  the  last 
few  months,  we  have  negotiated  card  check  agreements  for  the  first  time  with 
Bethlehem  Steel,  National  Steel  and  some  of  the  iron  ore  companies. 

WILLIAMS:  We  also  need  neutrality.  Of  course,  access  is  ideal,  but  are  you 
going  to  get  it  ?  The  employer  needs  to  remain  neutral  and  let  the  employees  make 
up  their  own  minds  without  interference. 

DONAHUE:  I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  President  said  he  thought  workers 
should  be  allowed  to  make  up  their  own  minds.  I  am  willing  to  take  that  to  mean 
he  is  on  our  side  on  neutrality.  The  current  situation,  in  which  the  employer  spends 
so  much  money  and  time  trying  to  beat  up  and  persuade  our  people,  is  clearly 
intolerable. 

We  end  this  panel  where  we  began.  There  is  no  higher  priority  for  everyone 
here  than  organizing.  I  thank  all  of  our  panelists  for  being  with  us.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  panel. 

Will  the  Escort  Committee  for  House  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt  bring 
him  to  the  platform  please?  (Applause) 

Faithfully  serving  working  Americans  in  our  elected  legislature  does  not 
normally  have  to  be  a  complex  and  difficult  task.  On  matters  of  critical  national 
importance,  all  you  have  to  do  is  answer  the  basic  question,  "Which  side  are  you 
on?,"  and  then  vote  accordingly. 

But  fulfilling  the  duty  of  leadership  in  the  Congress,  and  sticking  with  your 
friends,  your  instincts  and  your  convictions,  is  a  more  challenging  proposition. 
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Recently,  in  declaring  his  opposition  to  NAFTA,  our  next  speaker  showed  that 
he  is  indeed,  a  man  with  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the 
House  Majority  Leader,  and  our  friend,  Dick  Gephardt.  (Applause) 

THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  GEPHARDT 
House  Majority  Leader 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  President  Kirkland,  distinguished 
presidents  and  delegates,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm  thrilled  and  honored  to  be  here 
today. 

As  we  start,  I  think  all  of  us  pray  for  the  end  of  violence  in  Russia,  in  Somalia 
and  so  many  places  around  the  world.  We  pray  for  the  families  of  our  young  people 
who  have  died  the  past  few  days  in  Somalia.  And  we  use  this  occasion,  not  only 
to  pray  for  their  comfort,  but  to  understand  that  countries  all  over  the  world  are 
trying  to  emulate  the  freedom,  democracy  and  the  rights  of  people  in  this  great 
country  —  our  beloved  United  States  of  America. 

We  must  reaffirm  our  willingness  to  continue  to  lead  in  this  world,  to  hold  on 
to  the  values  that  we  believe  and  to  keep  alive  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  the  families 
who  have  lost  young  people  in  these  last  24  hours. 

Let  us  affirm  to  one  another  today  that  America  will  always  be  the  leader. 
America  will  always  be  strong  and  America  will  always  stand  for  human  rights, 
freedom  and  democracy  all  over  this  world.  (Applause) 

This  is  a  time  of  challenge  and  danger  but  it's  also  a  time  of  great  excitement. 
We  have  waited  for  12  years  to  have  an  administration  in  the  White  House  and  a 
Congress  in  the  Capitol  that  could  work  together. 

We  had  a  heck  of  a  party  over  the  last  1 2  years,  only  most  of  the  working  people 
in  this  country  didn't  get  the  benefit  of  the  party. 

We  were  left  with  a  real  mess.  You  know  the  facts.  A  budget  deficit  of  about 
$50  billion  after  Jimmy  Carter's  term.  It  went  up  to  over  $300  billion  after  the 
Reagan  Bush  years.  Even  after  the  budget  package  that  we  passed,  we  still  face 
deficits  of  $250  billion  a  year  for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

It  wasn't  just  budget  deficits.  It  was  lost  jobs  and  lost  wages.  The  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  is  down,  and  who  knows  it  better  than  you. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  keep  the  growth  going  that  we  had  before  1 980,  the 
average  worker  in  America  would  be  making  $3,600  a  year  more  now  than  they 
are  making. 

With  your  help  and  efforts,  we  put  a  Democrat,  Bill  Clinton,  in  the  White  House 
in  1992.  I'm  very  proud  and  happy  that  we  were  able  to  do  that.  (Applause) 

In  nine  short  months,  Bill  Clinton  and  this  administration  has  done  more  for 
the  working  people  of  this  country  than  two  Republican  presidents  did  over  12 
years  —  from  family  and  medical  leave,  to  appointments  to  important  positions 
in  our  government,  to  Hatch  Act  reform  and  PATCO.  (Applause) 

That's  right,  supply  side  and  trickle  down  is  finally  over.  It's  now  time  to  come 
into  the  cold  reality  of  1993.  What  we  need  to  do  in  this  country  is  to  invest  again 
in  our  people  and  to  invest  again  in  real  jobs  with  good  wages  for  our  people. 
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We  began  a  few  months  ago  with  the  budget.  Nobody  liked  the  budget.  Nobody 
was  thrilled  about  the  budget.  Nobody  congratulated  anybody  about  voting  for  the 
budget. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  was  the  courageous 
thing  to  do.  It's  the  first  budget  in  12  years  that  had  honest  numbers.  No  more 
cooking  the  books. 

It  was  the  first  budget  in  12  years  that  asked  the  wealthiest  to  simply  do  their 
fair  share.  It  was  the  first  budget  in  12  years  that  finally  said,  we  reward  work.  We 
don't  want  people  to  be  stuck  on  welfare.  If  people  are  willing  to  go  to  work,  we 
want  the  tax  system  in  this  country  to  help  them  go  to  work.  And  it  was  the  first 
budget  in  12  years  that  really  invested  in  the  strength  of  our  people  and  put  our 
people  first. 

Because  it  was  the  first  budget  in  12  years  that  did  all  of  those  things,  we  didn't 
get  one  Republican  vote  in  the  House  or  the  Senate.  I  wish  we  could  have,  but  I'm 
darn  glad  the  Democrats  stood  tall  to  invest  in  the  people  of  this  country  finally 
and  again.  (Applause) 

We've  got  a  lot  to  do.  That  was  just  the  first  step.  One  of  the  things  we  have  to 
do  is  be  willing  to  invest  in  our  workers  through  training.  Every  administration 
makes  statements  about  training  and  what  will  be  done.  This  is  the  first  admini- 
stration that  I've  seen  that's  willing  to  put  money  behind  their  words. 

We  live  in  a  new  world  with  trade,  high  technology  and  conversion  from 
defense  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Lots  of  American  workers  are  being  thrown  out 
of  their  jobs  and  they  need  the  ability  to  be  retrained  to  be  able  to  find  good  jobs. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  training  and  do  something  about  it.  Every  worker 
in  this  country  should  have  a  right  to  be  trained  if  they  are  thrown  out  of  their  job, 
and  we  need  to  make  that  right  a  reality.  (Applause) 

But  so  many  of  you  have  said  to  me,  training  for  what?  What  good  does  it  do? 
If  someone  has  lost  their  job,  and  we  finally  make  good  on  the  promise  to  train 
people  what  are  we  training  them  to  do?  Where  are  the  jobs?  Where  are  the 
opportunities?  Where  are  the  places  that  people  can  go  to  work,  and  as  when  we 
were  kids,  have  a  father  and  a  mother  that  are  able  to  make  a  decent  living  at  the 
end  of  the  month? 

Well,  we've  begun.  We've  finally  begun  to  have  a  dialogue  on  where  the  jobs 
are.  And  how  are  we  as  a  government  and  the  private  sector  can  come  together  to 
build  those  jobs  of  the  future? 

Seven  years  ago  we  about  lost  the  semiconductor  industry.  We  used  to  have  70 
percent  of  the  world  market.  We  went  down  to  30  percent.  Everybody  thought  we 
were  out  of  business. 

But  the  federal  government  came  together  with  the  private  sector  and  we  built 
a  thing  called  SemiTech  in  Texas.  And  we  started  doing  research  on  how  to  better 
make  semiconductors.  And  guess  what  happened?  Because  of  a  better  trade  policy 
at  our  insistence  and  investment  and  joint  research,  America  has  now  reclaimed 
the  dominant  position  in  the  world  in  semiconductors. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  today,  if  we  can  do  it  in  semiconductors,  we  can  do  it  in 
automobiles.  They  just  formed  a  consortium  with  the  Big  Three  and  the  govern- 
ment to  do  research  on  the  latest  technology  to  build  the  best  clean  cars  in  the 
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world.  If  we  can  do  it  in  cars,  we  can  do  it  in  steel,  electronics,  paper,  printing  and 
in  every  industry  in  this  world.  (Applause) 

Once  we've  trained  people,  and  once  we  have  the  technology  and  cooperation 
between  government  and  business  to  find  the  jobs,  we' ve  got  to  have  a  relationship 
between  workers  and  owners  that  provides  the  kind  of  performance  and  relation- 
ship that  will  succeed. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  that  all  of  us  face  is  improving  the 
relationship  between  corporations  and  workers  in  America.  I  like  to  go  to  plants, 
I  like  to  go  to  workplaces.  I've  been  in  many  of  them.  I  see  bitterness  between 
workers  and  owners.  I  see  bad  outcomes,  bad  productivity,  and  bad  profitability. 
Where  I  sense  hostility  exists  between  workers  and  owners,  I  see  a  company  that's 
failing  and  products  that  are  not  competitive.  Where  I  see  anger  between  workers 
and  owners,  I  find  an  enterprise  that's  on  its  way  out,  an  enterprise  that's  on  its 
way  to  bankruptcy,  an  enterprise  that  will  not  do  anyone  any  good. 

We  have  some  exceptions,  and  many  of  you  have  been  involved  in  working 
with  management  and  corporations  to  make  those  exceptions.  I  was  at  a  place  a 
few  weeks  ago  called  Magma  Copper  in  Arizona.  For  40  years  I  was  told  they  had 
a  very  acrimonious  labor  and  management  relationship.  They  had  a  strike  about 
every  two  years.  They  had  low  performance,  high  absenteeism.  The  company  was 
nearing  bankruptcy.  In  some  of  the  strikes  they  almost  had  violence,  and  in  some 
they  did. 

In  1988,  new  management  came  on  the  scene  as  the  company  was  nearing 
bankruptcy.  I'm  told  the  new  manager  took  a  case  of  beer  and  company  books  to 
the  union  hall  and  said.  "If  we  can't  solve  our  problems  together,  we  will  all  be 
out  of  a  job." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  as  the  employees  at  Magma  told  me,  who  are 
members  of  seven  or  eight  unions,  in  the  four  years  since,  a  new  relationship  of 
trust  and  respect  has  been  born.  I  asked  one  of  the  workers,  "What's  the  great 
change  that's  happened  here  at  Magma?"  And  I  was  told  for  the  first  time  in  40 
years  there  is  trust  between  the  workers  and  the  ownership.  Productivity  is  up  60 
percent.  Profits  are  up.  A  copper  mine  that  has  the  lowest  amount  of  copper  in  the 
ore  is  now  the  most  productive  and  profitable  copper  mine  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  we  cannot  do  in  this  country  if  we  can  get  union  workers  and 
managers  working  together.  But,  you  know,  it  takes  leadership  from  the  top  to 
make  it  happen.  You  will  do  your  part  if  you  get  the  chance.  There  must  be  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  our  corporate  leadership  to  understand  what  it  is  in  their 
clear  self-interest  —  to  respect  people,  to  trust  people,  to  treat  people  the  way  they 
would  want  to  be  treated.  If  that  could  happen  in  every  workplace  in  this  country, 
I  am  convinced  we  would  have  the  most  successful  economy. 

And  along  that  line,  we  need  to  do  our  part  in  the  government.  We  need  to  send 
the  right  signals  to  our  corporate  leadership.  Just  as  we  passed  civil  rights  laws  in 
the  1960s  to  stop  discrimination,  we  must  say  to  the  leadership  of  this  country  no 
more  permanent  replacement  workers.  (Standing  Ovation) 

If  we  do  all  of  these  things  and  we  fail  to  deal  with  trade  properly,  we  still  will 
not  succeed.  We  can  train.  We  can  develop  technology  and  provide  new  jobs.  We 
can  improve  the  relationship  between  employers  and  workers.  But  in  addition  to 
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that,  we  need  to  have  not  just  free  trade,  which  all  of  us  support.  It  must  be  fair 
trade.  (Applause) 

For  12  years,  we  had  a  government  that  did  not  believe  in  putting  our  workers 
on  a  level  playing  field.  They  believed  that  low  consumer  product  prices  was  the 
goal  of  everything.  They  forgot  that  consumers  and  workers  are  the  same  people. 
They  forgot  that  you  need  people  to  make  a  decent  wage  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  products  that  we  make.  They  forgot  that  workers  cannot  compete  and  win  with 
both  hands  tied  behind  their  back  on  a  playing  field  that  is  not  level.  That's  unfair. 

We  made  some  progress.  All  was  not  lost,  but  the  progress  was  hard.  In  the  mid 
1980s,  I  presented  an  amendment  that  was  called  the  Gephardt  Amendment  that 
had  a  simple  statement.  It  said,  "We  want  equal  access  to  foreign  markets.  We 
don't  want  countries  to  be  able  to  come  here  and  trade  with  ease  if  we  can't  go 
there  and  trade  with  equal  ease."  That  amendment  didn't  find  its  way  into  law,  but 
a  thing  called  Super  301  did.  We  made  progress  even  with  an  administration  that 
didn't  want  that  progress  to  be  made. 

And  now  even  critics  of  the  Gephardt  Amendment  and  Super  301  say  today 
that  it  worked,  that  it  did  get  us  more  access  in  markets.  Now  President  Clinton 
has  come  forward  and  said  to  the  Japanese  and  to  others  who  have  had  closed 
markets  to  our  products.  "We  want  targets,  and  we  want  goals.  We  don't  want  any 
more  conversation  and  talk.  We  don't  need  words.  We  need  hard  targets  that  will 
say  that  you're  going  to  open  your  market  finally  to  our  products."  I'm  going  to 
present  a  bill  in  the  next  few  weeks  that  says  to  President  Clinton  and  the  world 
that  we  support  the  effort  he's  making  to  force  these  markets  open. 

Let  me  say  it  again.  I  don't  mind  the  Mitsubishis  and  the  Sonys  and  Toyotas 
and  the  Mercedes  coming  here.  We're  good  and  we  can  and  will  compete.  But,  by 
golly,  if  they  can  bring  their  products  here  and  sell  them  with  ease,  I  want  us  to  be 
able  to  go  there  and  sell  our  products  with  equal  ease.  (Applause) 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Three 
years  ago,  when  this  issue  first  appeared  on  the  horizon,  I  knew  and  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  very  important  issue  for  our  country  and  for  our  world.  I  believed  then 
—  and  I  believe  now  —  that  a  NAFTA  done  right  could  be  good  for  our  workers, 
our  businesses,  our  economy,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  To 
say  it  again,  I  believe  in  trade.  But  I  also  believe  that  it  must  be  done  carefully,  so 
that  the  competition  can  take  place  on  as  level  a  playing  field  as  you  can  get  your 
people  on. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  started  down  the  road  of  free  trade  with  Mexico.  It  was 
called  the  maquiladora  program.  In  my  view,  it  was  not  done  carefully.  It  was 
one-way  free  trade,  not  two-way.  It  did  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  adequate  enforcement  in  Mexico  of  what  we  call  industrial  relations  laws,  the 
right  to  strike,  the  right  to  collectively  bargain  and  the  right  to  associate.  It  didn't 
take  into  account  that  there  are  no  adequate  wage  negotiations  in  Mexico.  It  didn't 
take  into  account  that  wages  in  Mexico  are  not  set  by  a  negotiation  but  are  set  by 
government  boards  that  virtually  dictate  what  the  wages  will  be.  It  didn't  take  into 
account  that  in  the  1980s  under  the  dictation  of  these  boards  —  in  what  thought 
would  solve  their  internal  economic  problems  —  wages  not  only  would  not  go 
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up  but  that  they  would  go  down  in  real  terms  by  35  percent.  Productivity,  real 
productivity  by  Mexican  workers,  went  up  by  35  percent. 

That  program  didn"t  take  into  account  that  the  environmental  laws  in  Mexico, 
which  are  very  good,  were  not  properly  enforced.  That  agreement  didn't  take  into 
account  that  we  had  no  way  for  dedicated  funds  to  clean  up  the  environmental 
problems  on  the  border  or  to  build  infrastructure  on  the  border.  It  didn't  take  into 
account  what  happens  when  a  city  like  Tijuana  had  a  million  people  living  in  it  in 
1980  and  today  has  three  million  people.  It  didn't  take  into  account  that  you  would 
have  a  place  like  Tijuana,  where  there  were  no  maquiladora  plants  in  1980,  and 
today  there  are  300  maquiladora  plants  in  1993,  with  no  infrastructure,  no  sewer 
systems,  no  water  systems,  no  road  systems,  and  all  the  other  things  you  need  to 
support  that  kind  of  population  growth. 

And,  yes,  it  didn't  take  into  account  that  you  needed  a  dedicated  source  of 
revenue  to  say  to  American  workers  who  would  lose  their  jobs  to  that  free  trade 
agreement  20  years  ago  that  there  would  be  dedicated  funds  for  training  and  for 
job  placement  in  the  United  States. 

Well,  unlike  George  Bush,  who  I  think  never  really  concerned  himself  with  any 
of  these  problems  that  were  not  done  right  20  years  ago,  Bill  Clinton  recognized 
that  these  were  problems.  I  had  conversations  with  him.  He  studied  the  material. 
He  knows  what  the  problems  are.  So,  he  said  we're  going  to  do  side  agreements. 
It's  not  enough.  This  is  not  just  a  trade  treaty. 

This  is  the  integration,  the  beginning  of  the  integration  of  two  economies.  This 
is  zero- zero  tariffs.  This  is  not  some  garden  variety  trade  treaty.  So,  it's  not  just  a 
garden  variety  negotiation.  We  need  to  look  at  enforcement  of  the  environment. 
We  need  to  do  something  about  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws.  We  need  to  do 
something  about  real  funding  for  real  problems.  And  he  set  out  to  do  good  side 
agreements. 

I  must  report  to  you  that  he  made  real  progress  and  I  give  him  credit  for  doing 
that. 

But.  at  the  end  of  the  day,  all  of  us,  whether  we're  in  Congress  or  we're  citizens 
of  this  country  or  we're  workers  or  whatever  we  are,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  all  of 
us  have  to  ask  this  question:  Are  we  better  off  with  this  NAFTA  and  all  of  its 
ramifications  and  omissions,  or  are  we  better  off  with  no  NAFTA  with  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  what  that  means?  Reluctantly  and  sadly,  I  conclude  that  we  can 
and  we  must  do  better  than  this  NAFTA.  (Standing  Ovation) 

Now,  let  me  get  one  other  thing  off  my  chest.  This  NAFTA  is  a  serious  issue. 
It  is  an  issue  that  deserves  our  best  thought,  our  best  communication,  our  best 
debate,  and  honest  thinking  of  what  this  should  be  about.  This  is  not  just  some 
political  battle.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  people  assigning  motives  to  people  who  are 
in  this  debate  saying  that  somebody  is  doing  this  for  some  political  reason  or  that 
because  of  some  interest  group.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  a  debate  that  doesn't  debate 
the  real  issues  but  attacks  people's  motivations,  that  attacks  people  personally. 
This  is  a  serious  issue  for  our  future,  for  our  families,  for  our  country.  If  we're  a 
mature  democracy,  if  we're  a  real  democracy,  surely  now  we  can  put  all  the  side 
issues  aside  and  have  an  honest  debate  of  what  is  best  for  our  country  and  best  for 
our  world. 
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I've  been  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  I've  been  there  seven  times  in  the  last 
two  years.  On  one  of  the  trips,  I  was  with  Tom  Donahue  and  Duke  McVey.  In  fact, 
we  helped  push  out  a  truck  that  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  There  were  no  roads  in  this 
village  and  the  workers  in  the  maquiladora  plants,  even  though  many  of  them 
didn't  even  have  a  place  to  live,  were  out  in  knee-deep  mud  after  a  big  bunch  of 
rainstorms  in  that  part  of  the  country  trying  to  build  a  church  in  the  middle  of  their 
village. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  people  I  met  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
Once  you  see  them  and  once  you  talk  to  them,  you  can  never  get  them  out  of  your 
mind.  Many  of  them  said  to  me,  "We  are  counting  on  you  to  fix  this  treaty  so  that 
it  really  is  a  force  for  progress."  They  said  to  me,  "We  work  hard  and  we  want  to 
support  our  families.  We're  proud  of  our  children,  and  we  want  to  make  a  decent 
wage  for  the  work  that  we  do."  Many  of  them  said  to  me,  "We  don't  want  to  come 
to  America.  Lots  of  people  are  coming  to  America  to  earn  your  minimum  wage. 
We  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  stay  in  our  country.  We're  proud  of  our 
country.  But  we  simply  have  no  choice  if  we're  stuck  at  a  dollar  an  hour  with  no 
hope  for  a  better  wage  in  the  future." 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  something,  you,  the  AFL-CIO  —  you,  the  workers  of  this 
country  —  have  fought  with  moral  forces  in  Poland,  in  South  Africa,  in  countries 
all  over  this  world,  for  the  human  rights  of  workers  who  work  hard  and  simply  ask 
for  fair  play.  We  have  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility,  and  you  have  it  especially 
as  the  representatives  of  the  working  people  of  this  country,  to  simply  stand  in  this 
case  and  in  all  others  for  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

If  Mexican  wages  can't  come  up,  we  won't  stop  the  downward  pressure  on 
wages  and  wage  negotiations  in  the  United  States.  If  Mexican  wages  can't  come 
up,  there  won't  be  any  money  in  the  hands  of  Mexican  workers  to  buy  the  products 
that  we  hope  freer  trade  would  allow  them  to  buy.  If  Mexican  wages  do  not  go  up, 
the  compulsion  of  our  companies  to  go  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  very 
low-wage  labor  will  be  overwhelming.  This  is  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation 
not  only  for  us,  not  only  for  our  workers,  but  for  the  workers  in  Mexico  and  all 
around  the  world.  We  must  make  this  issue  work.  We  must  fix  this  treaty  so  that 
it's  good  and  just  for  people  here  and  all  over  the  world.  (Applause) 

Finally,  health  care.  Even  if  we  get  all  those  fixed  and  we  don't  get  a  health 
care  system  that  we  desperately  need  in  this  country,  then,  again,  we  won't  make 
the  mark.  We  won't  succeed.  The  President  and  Hillary  Clinton  have  done  as  good 
a  job  as  could  ever  be  done  by  any  two  human  beings  in  putting  together  a  plan 
that  will  work  for  our  country.  A  lot  of  carping  is  starting  and  will  go  on.  A  lot  of 
criticism  will  come,  and  should.  A  lot  of  debate  will  ensue,  and  I  welcome  it. 

But  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  the  goal  that  they  have  set  —  and  I  think  the  way 
they  have  set  it  —  is  the  exact  thing  that  we  must  do  in  this  country.  Security,  peace 
of  mind,  knowing  that  you're  going  to  be  covered  with  health  insurance,  knowing 
that  whether  you  go  on  to  welfare  for  a  little  bit  or  you're  out  of  a  job  or  you  have 
got  to  change  jobs,  or  whatever  your  circumstance,  that  health  care  policy  is  going 
to  be  with  you —  that  is  the  key  element  in  this  program. 

And  let  me  tell  you  my  own  story.  You  may  have  heard  me  tell  this  before.  I 
want  to  tell  it  again  because  it  let  me  know  what  this  issue  is  about.  It  was  21  years 
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ago.  I  got  a  call  from  my  wife  Jane  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I'll  never 
forget  it.  It  was  May  15,  1972.  Our  firstborn  Matt,  who  was  then  two  years  old, 
had  been  sick  with  the  flu  for  two  weeks.  We  couldn't  get  rid  of  his  flu  symptoms. 
So,  finally  the  doctor  said,  "Take  him  over  to  Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Louis  and 
we'll  do  some  x-rays." 

So,  I  knew  they  had  gone  over  there  at  9  a.m.  and  at  10:30  I  get  this  call  from 
Jane,  and  Jane  is  crying  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone.  She  said,  "You  have  to 
come  here  right  away.  It's  horrible  news.  Mart's  very  sick." 

I  rushed  over  to  the  hospital,  I  walk  in.  I  can  see  —  it's  like  yesterday  —  exactly 
what  happened.  The  pediatrician  was  there,  a  woman.  She  said,  "We've  got  these 
x-rays  back.  Your  son  has  a  large  tumor  on  his  prostate.  It's  a  vicious  tumor.  It's 
a  very  aggressive  tumor.  There's  nothing  we  can  do  with  it.  We  can't  operate  on 
it  it's  too  big.  He  may  not  get  through  the  week.  He  certainly  will  not  be  alive  in 
six  weeks."  Our  life  ended. 

The  next  morning,  a  young  intern  came  in  and  he  said,  "We  don't  know  what 
to  do  and  this  is  a  vicious  tumor  and  it  will  probably  metastasise  even  if  we  can 
attack  it  with  chemotherapy,  but  we  got  on  the  computer  last  night  and  we  found 
a  triple  drug  therapy  in  M.D.  Anderson  in  Houston,  and  we're  going  to  try  it.  It 
probably  won't  work,  but  we'll  give  it  a  whirl." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  prayed.  We  fought  with  those  doctors  and 
nurses.  I  got  down  on  my  knees  every  night  and  prayed  that  he  could  be  saved.  In 
May,  he  graduated  from  college,  and  he's  23  years  old.  (Applause)  We  were  lucky. 
We  were  blessed. 

But  we  also  had  health  insurance.  And  I  never  had  to  lay  awake  at  night 
worrying  how  I  was  going  to  pay  for  this  therapy  that  he  went  through,  and  he's 
still  going  through  even  at  the  age  of  23,  as  you  can  imagine. 

There  were  many  a  night  in  the  hospital  when  he  was  getting  drip  therapy  and 
the  chemotherapy,  I'd  sit  with  the  parents  of  kids  with  cancer  from  rural  Illinois, 
rural  Missouri,  people  in  St.  Louis  who  had  lost  their  job.  They  didn't  have  health 
insurance.  Many  a  night  fathers  and  mothers  would  say  to  me,  you  know,  "I'm 
worried  my  son  or  my  daughter  is  going  to  die  of  the  cancer,  but  what  worries  me 
most  and  what  I  lay  awake  at  night  worrying  about,  is  that  for  the  next  chemother- 
apy treatment  I  won't  be  able  to  collect  the  $300  from  friends  and  neighbors  and 
relatives  to  come  here  and  get  the  chemotherapy  treatment,  and  they're  going  to 
die  because  I  can't  afford  to  keep  them  alive."  There  is  nobody  who  lives  in  this 
country  who  should  lay  awake  at  night  worrying  about  whether  they  can  afford  to 
keep  somebody  alive.  (Standing  ovation) 

There's  going  to  be  one  whale  of  a  fight  and  we  need  your  help  every  minute 
of  every  day  to  win  that  fight.  As  Majority  Leader,  I  know  all  the  prognostications 
of  how  long  this  is  going  to  take  to  get  done,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  my  heartfelt 
desire.  I  want  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before  the  end  of  February  of  next 
year,  and  I  want  to  get  it  done  before  Easter.  (Applause) 

Let  me  end  with  this:  We've  got  a  lot  of  problems,  we've  got  a  lot  of  challenges. 
And  I  know  that  you  know  that  better  than  I  know  it.  But  as  we  enter  this  exciting 
time  of  change  and  challenge,  I  only  ask  that  we  do  it  together  with  a  spirit  of 
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optimism,  positive  thought  and  enthusiasm  about  our  ability  to  change  and  make 
this  country  great  again  and  what  we  want  it  to  be  again. 

In  March  I  was  in  Russia,  which  is  going  through  all  of  their  horrible  problems. 
One  afternoon  we  met  with  a  young  American  who's  the  head  of  Coca-Cola  in 
Moscow.  And  he  was  telling  us  how  hard  it  was  to  do  business  in  Moscow.  He 
said,  "Imagine  doing  business  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  phone  book."  I  had 
never  thought  about  that.  They  don't  have  a  phone  book  in  Moscow.  He  said,  "It 
wouldn't  do  you  a  lot  of  good  because  even  if  they  had  a  phone  book,  only  20 
percent  of  the  people  have  a  phone,  and  even  with  the  20  percent,  most  of  the  time 
the  phone  doesn't  work."  So  having  a  phone  book  isn't  any  real  advantage,  but 
that's  the  problem. 

He  said,  "Imagine  trying  to  do  business  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  roads 
outside  the  big  cities,  where  nobody  owns  a  truck."  I  didn't  realize  it,  but  he  said 
nobody  owns  a  truck,  the  government  owns  all  the  trucks.  If  you  want  to  get  a 
truck  for  your  small  business  to  use,  you've  got  to  go  to  the  government  motor 
pool  and  borrow  it  for  a  while. 

He  said,  "Imagine  doing  business  in  a  place  where  there  are  no  banks,  no  credit 
cards."  Well,  we  might  be  better  off  without  those.  (Laughter)  Where  there  are  no 
financial  instruments. 

He  said,  "Imagine  doing  business  in  a  place  where  you  have  to  make  payroll 
every  week  in  cash  because  the  inflation  is  30  percent  a  month  and  people  have  to 
be  paid  in  cash  every  week." 

He  said,  "Imagine  doing  business  in  a  place  where  workers  don't  know  what 
wage  negotiations  mean,  where  companies  don't  know  what  profit  means,  where 
businesses  and  workers  don't  know  what  they're  trying  to  do  and  have  never  tried 
to  do  it." 

We  got  back  to  the  United  States,  I  was  riding  from  the  airport  with  my  wife 
in  a  cab  and  we  weren't  talking  at  this  point,  I  was  just  looking  out  the  back  window 
at  America.  I  was  looking  at  houses  and  streets  and  trucks  and  telephone  lines  and 
pay  phones  and  banks,  even  savings  and  loans.  (Laughter)  I  finally  just  blurted  it 
out  to  her:  "God,  this  is  a  great  country.  God,  this  is  a  great  country." 

You  and  I  live  in  the  best  country  that's  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We've  got  bad  problems,  but  we  can  solve  them.  We've 
got  big  challenges,  but  we  can  meet  them.  Not  just  because  we've  got  all  these 
things,  but  I  think  we  can  solve  them  because  of  you,  because  of  your  strength, 
because  of  your  people's  strength,  your  desire,  your  ability,  your  just  plain  sheer 
competence. 

We've  got  the  best  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we've  got  the  best  workers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  if  now  and  in  the  future  we  can  simply  solve  these 
problems  I've  talked  about  this  country  will  be  better  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  than  it  was  for  us. 

That  must  be  our  goal  —  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our  people  for 
the  future. 

One  of  our  great  poets  and  writers,  Carl  Sandburg,  said  it  right.  "I  see  America 
not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a  dark  night  of  despair.  I  see  America  in  the  crimson  light 
of  a  rising  sun." 
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I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  made  possible  by  men  and  women  of  will 
and  vision. 

Give  us  your  will,  give  us  your  vision,  give  us  your  commitment,  give  us  your 
belief,  give  us  your  optimism,  and  we'll  make  this  country  great  and  good  and 
strong  again.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dick.  You  honor  the  office  that  you  hold, 
and  we  are  proud  to  stand  with  you  as  we  face  these  issues  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
months. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Bywater  for  a  resolution  on  organizing. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  2 

RESOLUTION  No.  4  Organizing 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BYWATER:  Organizing,  Resolution  No.  4,  Book  One, 
page  7.  This  resolution  declares  there  can  be  no  greater  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates  than  fulfilling  our  mission  to  organize  the  unorganized. 

New  and  creative  approaches  for  organizing  large  numbers  of  workers  can  be 
developed  through  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services, 
the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute,  the  Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  the 
"Union  Yes"  campaign,  the  Union  Privilege  Benefit  Programs,  and  other  federa- 
tion services. 

Union  members  have  an  important  role  in  volunteer  programs  in  their  local 
unions,  state  federations,  and  local  central  bodies,  and  grassroots  organizing 
drives. 

Organizing  should  be  integrated  into  day-to-day  operations  and  unions  at  all 
levels  should  establish  organizing  committees. 

Organizing  strategies  outside  the  NLRB  should  be  used  where  appropriate  and 
corporate  campaigns  should  continue  to  be  used. 

The  American  labor  movement  should  continue  solidarity  with  its  foreign  labor 
allies,  and  affiliates  should  discuss  organizing  strategies  with  their  International 
counterparts  and  labor  secretariats  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  4,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the 
resolution.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Delegate  at  mike  2. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LENORE  MILLER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm 
Lenore  Miller  from  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  and,  of  course, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

But  there  is  one  phrase  in  it  that  strikes  me  that  I  must  address  as  a  reminder. 

KIRKLAND:  Hold  it,  please.  Will  those  who  have  conversations  to  engage  in 
leave  the  hall.  The  convention  will  be  in  order. 

MILLER:  That  phrase  is  the  phrase  that  speaks  to  "The  American  labor 
movement  should  continue  to  demonstrate  solidarity  with  its  foreign  labor  allies." 

I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  need  that  solidarity  among  our- 
selves, that  I'm  tired,  as  all  of  you  are,  of  being  in  campaigns  where  another  union 
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is  on  the  ballot  and  where  we  lose  to  the  employer  because  there  are  two  unions 
running  against  each  other.  (Applause) 

I  would  also  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  consider  organizing  the 
organization  or  disorganization  of  members  who  are  already  in  another  union  and 
are  taken  into  a  second  union.  That,  in  our  estimation,  is  not  organizing,  and  we 
would  direct  that  such  activities  be  among  the  unorganized.  (Applause) 

Now,  we  know  that  there  are  Article  XX  and  Article  XXI  procedures,  but  I 
would  hope  that  when  we  leave  this  hall  and  when  we  sing  "Solidarity  Forever," 
that  we  mean  it  and  that  we  mean  to  use  our  energies  not  against  each  other,  but 
together,  and  go  forward  and  organize  the  unorganized.  Thank  you. (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  John  Sweeney. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Sisters  and  brothers,  last  year  our 
union  achieved  a  milestone  in  our  organizational  history.  After  a  decisive  organ- 
izing victory  by  2,200  nurses  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami,  Florida,  we 
became  the  newest  million-member  union  in  the  federation.  (Applause) 

SEIU  is  honored  to  have  had  a  net  growth  of  38,000  members  since  the  last 
AFL-CIO  convention.  We're  proud  of  our  nationwide  Justice  for  Janitors  Cam- 
paign which  has  added  35,000  new,  predominantly  immigrant  janitors  to  our 
union.  We  thank  so  many  of  you  for  the  assistance  that  you  have  given  us  in  this 
national  campaign. 

We're  proud  of  our  current  efforts  here  in  California  to  help  1 20,000  home  care 
workers  organize.  We're  proud  of  our  upcoming  elections  for  3,000  health  care 
professionals  in  New  York  and  Florida. 

President  Kirkland,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  have  no  false  sense  of  security  nor 
any  illusions  about  the  challenges  in  front  of  us.  Our  movement  needs  to  return  to 
the  time  in  our  history  when  unions  organized  a  million  members  a  year.  We  can 
afford  nothing  less  than  a  resurgence  in  our  movement,  one  that  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  massive  new  organizing. 

But  to  accomplish  this  resurgence,  we  must  force  some  changes.  First  and 
foremost,  we  need  to  change  our  nation's  labor  laws  as  we've  heard  today.  Our 
country's  heritage  demands  labor  laws  that  guarantee  workers  the  right  to  freely 
choose  a  representative  to  bargain  with  their  employer.  That  simple  fundamental 
right,  the  right  to  have  a  union,  today  is  obstructed  by  insurmountable  odds. 

Employers  have  turned  union  organizing  campaigns  into  battle  zones  by 
consciously  creating  fear  and  terror  in  the  workplace.  Through  delays,  harassment, 
intimidation  and  outright  firings,  employers  break  the  law  without  fear  of  recrimi- 
nations. They  know  that  even  when  caught  by  the  NLRB,  they'll  receive  a  slap  on 
the  hand  and  not  a  kick  where  it  counts. 

I  recommend  to  you  a  recently  published  book,  "Confessions  of  a  Union 
Buster"  by  Martin  J.  Levitt  and  Terry  Conrow.  Levitt  was  a  union  buster  who 
conducted  250  union-busting  campaigns.  At  a  western  conference  of  the  Carpen- 
ters Union,  he's  quoted  as  saying,  "I  came  from  a  very  dirty  business." 

It  is  time  we  tell  Congress  that  our  labor  laws  were  created  to  give  workers  the 
right  to  choose,  not  employers  the  right  to  abuse. 

Secondly,  we  need  to  continue  examining  changing  our  own  organizing 
activities.  The  report  on  the  Evolution  of  Work  outlines  the  need  for  increased 
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organizing,  but  we  will  not  be  successful  in  increased  organizing  without  spending 
more  money  and  hiring  better  and  more  diverse  staff.  We  will  not  be  successful 
without  finding  more  effective  organizing  strategies  and  taking  greater  risks. 

Our  future  will  be  decided  in  the  end  by  our  ability  to  organize  and  grow,  not 
for  numbers  alone,  but  to  be  able  to  increase  our  power  and  set  economic  standards 
for  workers  in  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  call  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  increase  and  expand  the  activities  of 
the  Organizing  Institute,  a  proud  example  of  what  this  federation  and  its  affiliates 
can  do  to  promote  organizing.  That  is  also  why  we  believe  that  we  must  reallocate 
our  resources  to  create  an  organizing  fund  to  further  promote  the  organizing  efforts 
of  all  of  our  affiliates. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  leadership  here  in  this  room,  each  and  every  one  of 
you,  hold  in  your  hands  a  torch  passed  down  from  generations  of  workers  who 
fought,  and  in  some  cases  died,  to  build  our  unions.  Each  of  us  in  our  own  way 
has  nurtured  that  flame  during  our  lives  in  this  movement.  Now  it  is  time  to  use 
that  flame  to  light  a  fire  that  leads  the  way  to  the  resurgence  of  our  movement. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

HENRY  NICHOLAS.  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
Resolution  No.  4.  But  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It  should  resolve  that  we  call  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  labor  movement  a  majority  on  the 
Labor  Board. 

We  need  a  level  playing  field  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  begin  to  move  us  closer  to  that  direction.  I  also  recognize  that 
we  are  headed  in  a  different  direction.  I  want  to  applaud  the  leadership  of  our 
president,  Gerald  McEntee,  in  working  hard  to  keep  unions  from  competing 
against  each  other.  I  think  that's  a  tremendous  important  first  step. 

We  are  looking  at  a  different  labor  work  force  with  25  million  part-time 
employees.  12.5  million  temporary  employees.  We  need  all  of  the  solidarity 
possible  to  enable  us  to  do  this  task. 

But  I  think  a  new  labor  board  and  labor  law  reform  will  even  the  playing  field 
and  help  us  move  aggressively  along  the  task  of  organizing  the  unorganized.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Oh. 
delegate  at  mike  3. 

HERB  MABRY.  GEORGIA  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  President,  fellow  delegates,  offi- 
cers of  this  great  labor  body,  as  president  of  one  of  the  state  federations  in  a 
right-to-work  state  in  the  South,  no  one  knows  better  than  we  do  the  importance 
of  organizing.  I  know  the  speakers  that  I  have  heard  here  today  believe  in  the  same 
thing. 

I  just  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  convention  of  my  own  international,  the 
Carpenters.  One  of  the  emphasis  there  was  to  have  the  money  to  fund  organizing 
campaigns  and  go  out  and  organize  the  unorganized. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  each  international  union  here  to  utilize  the  state  bodies 
in  their  organizing  efforts.  We  have  in  most  cases  the  availability  of  lists  in  the 
area  that  we  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  give  them. 
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If  we  are  going  to  survive  as  a  trade  union  movement  in  this  country,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  emphasis  on  organizing.  We  are  going  to  have  to  put  emphasis 
on  apprenticeships  and  train  our  workers  to  meet  the  technology  of  the  21st 
century. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  (Applause) 
KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying 
aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  motion  carries. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Organizing 

There  can  be  no  greater  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  in  the  1 990s 
than  fulfilling  our  mission  to  organize  the  unorganized. 

The  labor  movement  must  continue  to  pool  the  talents  and  skills  of  our  ranks 
and  undertake  major  organizing  efforts  in  all  unions,  large  and  small,  and  in  every 
region  of  the  country.  That  is  our  mission  for  the  future. 

New  and  creative  approaches  for  organizing  large  numbers  of  workers  in  the 
1990s  can  be  developed  through  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Organization  and 
Field  Services,  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute,  the  Labor  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs'  "Union  Yes"  campaign,  the  Union  Privilege  programs,  and  other  federa- 
tion services. 

Union  members  can  play  an  important  role  by  joining  volunteer  organizing 
programs  within  their  local  unions,  state  federations  and  local  central  bodies. 
Numbers  of  successful  campaigns  have  shown  that  these  volunteers  are  one  of  the 
most  useful  ways  to  carry  the  labor  movement's  message  to  non-members.  This 
resource  can  enable  unions  to  expand  organizing  activities  and  build  an  effective 
grass-roots  effort. 

Organizing  and  all  related  activities  should  be  integrated  into  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  local  unions,  central  labor  councils  and  state  federations.  Unions  at 
all  levels  should  establish  organizing  committees  which  emphasize  the  need  for 
participation  by  local  level  membership  and  leaders. 

Organizing  strategies  outside  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should 
continue  to  be  explored  and  used  where  appropriate.  Corporate  campaign  tactics 
that  have  been  used  with  great  success  at  such  sites  as  Ravenswood  Aluminum 
Co.  and  Pittston  Coal  should  continue  to  be  used. 

The  American  labor  movement  should  continue  to  demonstrate  solidarity  with 
its  foreign  labor  allies.  As  several  successful  campaigns  demonstrate,  the  support 
of  our  international  brothers  and  sisters  can  be  critical.  To  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  this  tool,  affiliates  should  discuss  organizing  strategies  and  efforts  with 
their  international  counterparts  and  labor  secretariats  on  a  regular,  active  basis. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue  for  an- 
nouncements. 

DONAHUE:  The  convention  newspaper  which  will  report  highlights  of  the 
proceedings  each  day  will  be  delivered  each  morning  to  each  delegate's  room  in 
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this  hotel.  This  is  all  part  of  the  Federation's  friendly  service  —  door-to-door 
delivery  service. 

That  newspaper  will  also  carry  the  listings  for  the  day  of  the  programs  that  will 
appear  on  Channel  3  on  your  television  in  the  room.  That  channel  is  carrying  our 
in-house  television  programming  produced  by  the  Labor  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs. 

So,  the  daily  listing  will  be  in  the  newspaper  that  you  receive.  They're  also 
available  on  the  LIPA  table  and  at  the  registration  desk  on  the  ballroom  level  here. 

The  Escort  Committee  tomorrow  for  Secretary  of  Labor  Bob  Reich  will  be 
Arthur  Coia,  Sig  Lucassen,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  Lynn  Williams,  and  Bill 
Wynn. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Representative  Bill  Clay:  Jack  Barry,  Moe  Biller, 
Duke  McVey,  Vinnie  Sombrotto,  and  John  Sturdivant. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Mario  Chanes  tomorrow  will  be  Bob  Harbrant, 
Frank  Hurt,  and  Jay  Mazur. 

The  Constitution  Committee  will  meet  at  the  break  of  this  session  in  the 
Monterey  Room  on  the  fourth  floor  in  Building  3.  If  you  go  to  the  elevators  in 
Building  3,  come  off  on  the  fourth  floor,  right  in  front  of  you  is  the  Monterey 
Room.  It's  number  4 10. 

The  members  of  that  committee,  the  Constitution  Committee,  will  be  meeting 
immediately  upon  adjournment  of  this  session:  The  chair  is  Jack  Joyce  and  the 
secretary  is  Frank  Hurt;  members  of  the  committee  are  Ron  Carey  of  the  Team- 
sters; Don  Wharton  of  the  Machinists;  Arthur  Loevy  of  ACTWU;  Frank  Hanley 
of  the  Operating  Engineers;  Barbara  Easterling  of  CWA;  Jake  West  of  the  Iron 
Workers;  Guy  Dickinson  of  RWDSU;  Edgar  Ball  of  USWA;  Jim  Norton  of 
Graphic  Communications;  George  Leitz  of  Transport  Workers;  Jack  Barry  of  the 
IBEW;  Ed  Fire  of  the  IUE;  and  Arturo  Rodriguez  of  the  Farm  Workers. 

I've  been  asked  to  announce  that  the  Longshoremen's  Association  is  hosting  a 
reception  tomorrow  evening  in  the  Yosemite  Room  from  5:30  to  7  p.m.  in  honor 
of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  Gang  Camp.  That's  the  camp  in  Connecticut  which  is 
dedicated  to  serving  young  children  with  terminal  cancer  and  other  life  threatening 
diseases.  The  ILA  would  like  to  invite  all  delegates  to  attend  this  reception 
tomorrow  evening,  5:30  to  7  p.m. 

There  is  a  meeting  of  the  full  Resolutions  Committee  at  8  a.m.  tomorrow  in 
Continental  6. 

And  this  convention  will  reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 
KIRKLAND:  We  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m. 

(At  5:02  p.m.,  Monday,  October  4,  1993,  the  convention  was  recessed  to 
reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  October  5,  1993.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


SECOND  DAY  -  MORNING  SESSION 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1993 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:35  a.m.,  AFL-CIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  For  the  invocation,  we're  honored  to  have  with  us 
the  Rev.  Arelious  Walker  from  the  True  Hope  Church  of  God  in  Christ.  Reverend 
Arelious  Walker. 

INVOCATION 
REV.  ARELIOUS  WALKER 

Why  don*t  we  all  pause  now  at  this  time  and  at  this  moment  as  I  make 
preparations  to  do  the  invocation.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Kirkland  for  his  invitation 
and  for  the  entire  labor  movement. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  bow  your  heads? 

God  of  all  ages,  and  God  that  knows  our  discipline,  understands  our  wisdom, 
our  knowledge,  our  value  system:  I  ask  your  grace,  your  wisdom,  your  love  and 
your  mercy  upon  Mr.  Kirkland  and  those  persons  that  have  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  the  AFL-CIO  throughout  this  country  and  even  throughout  the  world 
wherever  they  are. 

We  have  come  to  the  period  in  our  history  that  we  need  divine  guidance  and 
intervention.  We  look  at  the  attitude  of  management  toward  labor  and  working 
people  today,  those  persons  that  do  not  have,  for  whatever  reason,  the  ability  and 
the  strength,  the  social  and  economic  power  to  have  the  quality  of  life  that  you 
have  designed  them  for. 

And  we  want  to  thank  all  of  those  that  are  concerned  to  invite  your  servant  here 
to  ask  your  strength,  your  wisdom  and  your  guidance. 

And  as  the  various  departments  and  regions,  even  the  local  labor  movement 
here  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  of  St.  Francis,  and  as  they  move  about  in  this 
convention  to  deliberate  and  to  discuss,  God,  we  recognize  that  You  have  ability 
and  wisdom  that  man  has  not  achieved,  and  we  ask  Thy  guidance. 

God,  as  the  labor  movement  seeks  a  rebirth,  and  as  this  convention  comes  to 
its  conclusion,  and  as  they  leave  here,  let  them  leave  here  with  a  motivation  to  go 
down  from  this  place  to  change  the  course  of  history  as  far  as  the  attitude  against 
labor.  Let  it  be  positive,  let  it  be  qualitative. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray,  thank  God.  Amen,  and  amen.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  guests  at  this  convention  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  union  movements  from  all  regions  of  the  world.  Many  of  these 
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trade  unionists  have  put  their  own  lives  on  the  line  in  order  to  exercise  their  basic 
trade  union  rights. 

You  have  on  your  tables  a  list  of  these  guests  arranged  by  country  and  by 
organization.  We  hope  that  you  will  take  the  opportunity  this  week  to  meet  with 
our  guests.  I  would  now  like  to  ask  our  international  visitors  to  stand  —  they're 
seated  on  your  left  —  so  that  you  can  welcome  them.  Please  stand.  (Applause) 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Secretary  of  Labor  Reich  to  the  platform. 
(Applause) 

Secretary  of  Labor  Bob  Reich  is  not  only  a  close  personal  friend  to  the  president, 
but  also  a  trusted  adviser.  He  is  in  the  loop  on  all  of  the  economic  and  social  issues 
that  affect  working  people  —  people  about  whom  he  cares  deeply. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  him  as  a  friend  of  labor  and  as  someone  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  ensure  that  change  means  progress  for  the  many,  and 
not  just  the  privileged  few. 

Let' s  have  a  warm  welcome  for  our  good  friend.  Secretary  of  Labor  Bob  Reich. 
(Applause) 

ROBERT  B.  REICH 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 

This  job  has  worn  me  down,  I  tell  you  that..  .Ah,  there  I  am.  (Applause)  I  was 
worried  there  for  a  minute.  Lane.  People  are  going  to  hear  a  disembodied  voice 
and  arms  waving. 

President  Kirkland.  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue,  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  delegates,  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 

Thank  you  for  that  warm  welcome.  I  really  do  appreciate  it.  Lane.  Tom.  others 
of  you,  have  led  the  AFL-CIO  through  some  very,  very  tough  times,  made  tougher 
we  know  by  the  atmosphere,  by  the  environment  over  the  past  12  years,  the 
anti-union  hostile  environments  in  Washington  and  in  the  business  community. 

But  instead  of  discouragement.  Lane  and  Tom  and  other  leaders  have  brought 
a  new  solidarity  to  organized  labor.  By  affiliating  and  reaffiliating  the  Mine 
Workers,  the  Teamsters,  the  UAW  and  others,  by  fighting  for  democracy  around 
the  world,  bringing  down  the  Iron  Curtain,  by  fighting  repeatedly  for  the  rights  of 
workers  here  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  you  have  maintained  the 
beacon  lights  for  the  average  worker  here  and  elsewhere. 

It's  been  a  remarkable  14  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Organizing  Institute  and  the  creation  of  the  associate  membership  programs  to 
pioneering  the  safe,  directed  investment  of  pension  funds.  On  and  on,  you  have 
been  in  the  leadership.  And,  oh,  let  me  not  forget,  incidentally,  the  election  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine  to  be  president  of  the  United  States.  (Applause) 

It's  been  a  time  of  turbulent  economic  change.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you,  you've 
been  in  the  middle  of  it.  You  have  suffered  through  it.  Turbulent  economic  change. 
Let  me  just  quote  you  one  passage:  "The  nature  of  work,  the  organization  of  the 
workplace  and  the  work  force  are  all  changing.  The  United  States,  indeed  every 
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industrialized  nation,  is  undergoing  a  scientific,  technological  and  economic 
revolution  every  bit  as  significant  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  1 9th  century." 

Now,  that's  not  from  a  Clinton  campaign  speech.  That  is  you.  That  is  an 
introduction  to  a  1985  report  by  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  the  Evolution  of 
Work.  You've  been  in  the  forefront.  You  faced  changes  in  the  world  economy. 

Lane,  as  you  said,  you  don't  need  lectures  about  it.  Nobody  has  exerted  more 
leadership  on  these  issues.  And  for  years,  the  American  labor  union  movement 
has  been  in  the  lead.  Decades  and  decades  and  decades,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  been  in  the  lead  on  every  major  social  issue  facing  this  country. 

Unemployment  insurance,  Social  Security,  the  eight-hour  day,  minimum  wage, 
child  labor,  on  and  on  and  on,  the  American  labor  union  movement  has  been  there 
for  American  working  men  and  women,  and  you  continue  to  be.  (Applause) 

The  AFL  in  1948  —  in  1948  —  sounded  the  alarm  that  we  needed  a  national 
system  of  health  care.  In  fact,  not  too  long  ago,  I  came  across  a  1950  article  in  the 
AFL  News.  I  think  it  was  written  actually  by  Harry  Bernstein.  "Time  for  national 
health  insurance,"  said  that  article  in  1950.  Well,  the  rest  of  America  is  gradually 
catching  up  to  you.  (Applause) 

It's  taken  time.  You're  in  the  leadership.  Be  patient.  The  rest  of  America  does 
get  the  message. 

You  know,  today  as  I  travel  around  America  —  and  I've  been  traveling  over 
the  last  eight  and  a  half  months  an  awful  lot,  learning  everything  I  can  —  I  find 
again  and  again  it  is  American  unions  who  are  leading  the  way.  (Applause) 

Look  at  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust,  which  the  president  and  I 
celebrated  on  Labor  Day.  Look  at  the  innovation  there,  setting  the  path  with  regard 
to  safe  investments,  good  investments  with  regard  to  pension  funds,  investments 
that  pay  a  very  good  rate  of  return,  but  pension  investments  that  are  actually  going 
to  help  people,  provide  housing  for  people  that  would  not  otherwise  get  housing. 
Who  else  is  doing  that?  You  are  leading  the  way.  I  salute  you  for  that. 

Think  of  everything  else  that  you  are  leading  the  way  on.  And  by  the  way,  the 
jury  is  not  out  on  this.  American  labor  unions  are  leading  the  way.  (Applause) 

Gerry  McEntee  and  AFSCME.  (Applause)  I  salute  you,  Gerry.  That's  interest- 
ing where  AFSCME  is.  I  would  not  have  known  that  you  were  AFSCME  over 
there.  (Laughter)  Improving  public  services  and  reinventing  the  delivery  of  public 
services  by  working  at  the  state  and  local  government  level. 

Bob  Georgine  and  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department.  (Ap- 
plause) Taking  the  lead  in  new  and  innovative  ways  of  providing  apprenticeships. 
You  know,  not  too  long  ago  I  was  in  Boston,  my  hometown,  and  I  dropped  in  on 
something  called  Youth  Build.  This  is  an  organization  where  young  people,  many 
of  whom  would  be  high  school  dropouts  or  otherwise  not  in  school,  are  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  building  and  construction  trades  unions,  and  are  actually  learning 
construction  trades. 

They  were  building  a  homeless  shelter,  and  one  young  woman,  this  young 
teenager  who  would  otherwise  be  a  dropout,  came  up  to  me  with  a  big,  big  smile. 
She  was  learning  a  craft.  She  was  also  learning  at  school.  And  she  said  to  me,  "I 
love  geometry."  I  thought  it  was  weird.  (Laughter)  I  didn't  love  geometry.  But 
she  loves  geometry.  Why?  Because  she  is  learning  in  the  afternoon,  she  is  learning 
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that  craft.  Building  and  construction  trades  are  helping  her  learn  a  craft  in  the 
morning  by  attending  school.  This  is  a  pioneering  program.  This  is  terribly 
important  for  many  of  these  young  people.  She  is  seeing  the  relevance  of  geometry 
to  what  she  is  doing  in  the  afternoon.  That  application,  that  relevance  is  something 
that  is  making  her  want  to  stay  in  school.  The  building  and  construction  trades  are 
on  the  cutting  edge  even  in  educational  reform,  as  is  Al  Shanker  and  the  AFT. 
(Applause)  Re-creating  schools,  coming  up  with  school-based  managements,  the 
principle  of  school-based  management,  pushing  responsibility  down  to  teachers 
and  to  principals.  I'm  aware  that  in  Dade  County  there  is  an  extraordinary  set  of 
innovations  with  regard  to  school-based  management.  Al  Shanker,  the  AFT,  are 
in  the  lead,  leading  the  way. 

Lynn  Williams,  United  Steelworkers.  (Applause)  You  are  literally  reinventing 
the  steel-making  process.  You  are  there,  redesigning  the  steel-making  process.  V  ve 
gone  to  many  steel-making  plants  over  the  last  eight  and  a  half  months.  I've  gone 
to  some  electrogalvanizing  plants  in  which  workers  are  in  control.  And  the 
Steelworkers  are  reinventing  the  very  nature  of  that  steel-making  process. 

Jack  Sheinkman  and  the  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers.  (Applause)  You  have 
done  such  extraordinary  things,  particularly  at  firms  like  Xerox.  You  have  made 
Xerox  a  beacon  light.  You  rescued  Xerox.  You  have  created  a  high-performance 
work  organization  out  of  Xerox,  rescuing  Xerox  from  the  brink  and  providing  a 
model  for  other  high-performance  work  organizations  around  the  country. 

John  Sweeney  and  the  Service  Employees  Union.  (Applause)  You  are  rein- 
venting a  lot  of  services  such  as  public  hospitals.  I  know  what  you  have  been  doing 
in  places  like  Minneapolis,  pushing  responsibility  downward  —  providing  cost 
controls,  but  job  security  at  the  same  time.  Hospitals  need  that  kind  of  re-engineer- 
ing. Nobody  else  is  providing  it.  You  are  leading  the  way  .Once  again,  American 
unions  are  leading  the  way.  (Applause) 

And  I  could  give  you  many  other  examples.  I  could  spend  the  whole  two  hours, 
three  hours,  four  hours.  You  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 

Wayne  Glenn  and  the  United  Paperworkers  making  history.  (Applause)  One 
example  is  found  with  the  James  River  Corporation,  the  company  that  makes  Dixie 
cups.  There  you  have  a  new  agreement,  achieving  unprecedented  levels  of 
cooperation,  higher  productivity,  better  and  more  secure  jobs,  proving  once  again 
that  companies  don't  have  to  treat  their  workers  like  throw-away  Dixie  cups. 

You  bring  employees  in,  you  value  your  workers,  you're  more  productive, 
you're  more  profitable. 

Many,  many  other  examples  —  Ron  Carey,  Jay  Mazur.  Bill  Wynn,  so  many 
of  you  I  can't  even  mention.  Closer  to  home  for  me,  John  Sturdivant  and  the  AFGE, 
working  extraordinarily  constructively  with  the  vice  president  and  the  National 
Performance  Review,  helping  literally  to  reinvent  government  at  the  federal  level 
through  such  innovations  as  the  National  Partnership  Council,  expanding  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  working  to  make  government  work  better. 

And  I  am  practicing  what  I  preach  at  the  Labor  Department  by  working  with 
our  local  presidents,  Linda  Cobening  and  Jesse  Rios,  to  reinvent  the  department. 
We  are  making  that  department  actually  listen  to  its  front-line  workers.  We're 
getting  ideas  and  suggestions  from  people  at  the  front  line  on  how  to  make  these 
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programs  work  better.  Who  better  knows  how  to  make  the  Labor  Department  work 
than  the  people  who  have  been  there,  who  understand  where  things  have  not  gone 
well  in  the  past,  where  the  problems  are?  That  reinvention  is  taking  place  even  as 
I  stand  right  here. 

You  know,  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  secretary  of  labor  eight  and  a  half  months 
ago,  I  looked  around  for  a  statement  of  principles  or  a  mission  statement.  Where 
could  I  find  it?  I  scratched  my  head  and  said  why  not  look  back  at  the  original 
statute  setting  up  the  Department  of  Labor?  There  must  be  a  mission  statement 
there. 

I  found  it.  In  1913,  80  years  ago,  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
laid  out  as  follows:  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  to  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

There  it  is.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  that  is  what  we  will  be  doing. 
(Applause) 

For  too  many  years  you  have  not  had  a  Labor  Department  in  Washington. 
You've  had  an  anti-Labor  Department  in  Washington.  (Standing  ovation)  And  I 
promise  you  that  this  is  going  to  be,  and  it  is,  a  Labor  Department  of  the  American 
worker.  (Applause) 

In  our  first  eight  and  a  half  months,  we  have  begun  the  long  task  of  shifting  the 
direction.  It's  going  to  take  a  long  time.  We've  done  it.  We're  beginning  to  do  it. 
You  know  what  we've  done.  We  got  out  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  It  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  (Applause) 

You  know,  I'm  proud  of  our  task  force.  People  at  the  Department  of  Labor 
worked  morning  and  noon  and  night  for  months  on  the  implementing  regulations, 
making  sure  that  that  actually  was  going  to  get  out  and  protect  individuals  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Never  before  has  an  act  of  Congress  been  implemented  so  quickly  as  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act.  American  workers  are  protected.  You  don't  have  to 
choose  between  family  and  work  any  longer. 

And  right  away  we  got  rid  of  a  very,  very  anti-labor  set  of  regulations  and 
executive  orders  that  put  enormous  burdens  on  American  labor.  The  president 
signed  them  away.  (Applause)  After  12  long  years,  we  turned  around  one  of  the 
i  crudest  legacies  of  Ronald  Reagan  —  we  pardoned  the  PATCO  employees, 
i    (Standing  ovation) 

We  are  no  longer  an  anti-Labor  Department.  Most  recently,  we've  taken  up 
universal  health  care,  something  that  the  AFL  has  been  fighting  for  for  45  years 
—  it  is  now  on  the  public  agenda. 

You  know,  I  find  it  extraordinary,  as  you  must  find  it  extraordinary,  that  37 
million  Americans  don't  have  health  insurance.  This  is  the  most  expensive  system 
,    of  health  care  in  the  entire  world. 

This  is  still  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  with  a  $6  trillion  economy.  We're 
spending  14  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  on  health  care.  It's  going  up  8 
percent  a  year,  and  we  are  not  providing  health  care  to  37  million  Americans.  This 
is  absurd.  We're  going  to  change  that.  We're  going  to  have  a  universal  health  care 
system,  and  you  are  helping  to  make  that  happen.  (Applause) 
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And  that's  not  all  we're  doing  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  America. 
We're  also  fighting  for  kids  who  can't  get  a  college  education,  making  sure  they 
have  direct  student  loans,  making  sure  they  have  avenues  of  upward  mobility.  With 
your  advice,  with  you  setting  the  example,  we  are  setting  and  creating  a  system  of 
school-to-work  for  the  many  millions  of  young  people  who  will  not  and  cannot 
afford  to  go  on  to  college  to  get  marketable  skills  for  the  real  world  so  that 
employers  can  look  at  those  young  people  and  say  they  are  worth  investing  in. 

And  we're  fighting.  We  are  fighting,  my  friends,  for  legislation  to  ban  the 
permanent  replacement  of  striking  workers.  (Standing  ovation) 

I  have  testified  on  this.  The  president  is  committed  to  it.  In  fact,  the  president 
and  I  walked  out  yesterday  from  his  speech,  and  he  said,  "I  covered  striker 
replacement,  didn't  I?"  And  I  said,  "No,  Mr.  President,  you  didn't."  And  he  said, 
"I  meant  to."  That  was  an  oversight.  It  was  in  his  speech.  He  cares  deeply  about 
that  issue,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  fight  for  legislation  to  ban  striker 
replacement.  (Applause) 

What  good  is  the  right  to  strike?  What  good  is  the  right  to  strike  if  a  company 
can  gut  it  by  hiring  replacement  workers?  It  makes  a  mockery  of  a  system  of 
collective  bargaining.  We  have  got  to  plug  that  loophole. 

Now,  we  have  also  done  much  more.  The  budget  that  we  submitted  to  Congress 
and  finally  got  written  into  law  tried  to  deal  with  the  legacy  that  we  were  given, 
the  $4  trillion  budget  deficit.  You  know  that  we've  been  fighting  to  reduce  interest 
rates  and  get  some  control  over  that  budget.  But  interest  rate  reduction,  deficit 
reduction  is  not  the  end  in  itself.  That's  not  the  goal. 

The  goal  here  is  to  give  the  private  sector  the  investments  and  the  resources  it 
needs  to  invest  in  us,  American  workers,  to  reinvest  in  America  and  to  build  the 
American  economy  once  again.  Deficit  reduction  is  intended  to  give  the  private 
sector  resources  to  rebuild  America,  not  intended  to  give  the  private  sector 
resources  to  speculate  on  Wall  Street  or  to  reward  executives  with  high  salaries. 
(Applause) 

Its  purpose  is  to  reinvest  in  America  and  get  more  and  better  American  jobs. 
That  is  the  goal.  And  we  are  putting  together  a  fair  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
(Applause) 

This  is  the  first  administration  in  the  history  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  be  able  to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  General  Counsel  in  the  first  year,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We're 
going  to  do  it  responsibly.  We're  going  to  put  people  in  there  who  believe  in  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining.  (Standing  ovation) 

That  is  the  law  of  this  country.  This  is  not  a  privilege.  This  is  a  right.  American 
workers  have  the  right  to  bargain  collectively.  American  workers  have  the  right 
to  create  a  union  when  they  want  to.  Enough  delay.  No  American  worker  should 
be  penalized  for  wanting  to  form  a  union.  (Applause) 

And  we  have  set  up  a  commission  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  entire  set  of 
labor-management  relations,  labor  law  reform,  how  to  create  better  collaboration 
and  productivity,  how  to  make  sure  that  our  workplaces  are  places  where  workers 
are  rewarded  and  valued.  We're  doing  that  not  only  in  the  private  sector  on  the 
direction  of  John  Dunlop,  we're  going  to  start  looking  also  at  the  public  sector. 
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(Applause)  There  are  two  words  I  want  to  emphasize  with  you  —  worker 
empowerment.  Are  those  bad  words?  Are  those  words  anybody  ought  to  be  afraid 
of?  Are  those  words  that  employers  ought  to  be  afraid  of?  Those  of  you  who  said 
yes,  I  think  you're  wrong,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  Because  companies  that  are 
empowering  their  workers  are  doing  better.  (Applause) 

You  know  why  that  is?  If  you  want  flexibility,  if  you  want  to  really  respond  to 
customers,  if  you  want  to  be  ahead  of  your  competitors,  what  is  your  most  valuable 
asset?  Is  it  your  machinery?  Your  competitors  can  get  the  same  machinery.  Is  it 
your  trademark?  No,  another  trademark  can  come  along  very  easily. 

What's  your  most  precious  asset?  Your  work  force. 

Who  is  it  in  the  company  who  knows  better  what  needs  to  be  fixed?  The 
workers. 

And  the  best  managed  companies  in  America  are  empowering  their  workers 
with  their  unions. 

You  know,  we  put  on  a  conference  in  July  on  the  future  of  the  American 
workplace,  which  the  president  attended.  We  had  company  after  company  after 
company  tell  numerous  success  stories. 

What  is  the  common  denominator  for  success  in  terms  of  profitability  and 
productivity?  Workers  and  managers,  most  of  them  unionized,  working  together 
to  create  more  profits  and  more  productivity.  That  was  the  lesson:  Worker 
empowerment  is  good  for  American  business.  (Applause) 

By  the  way,  you  can  see  it  all  around.  You  don't  have  to  go  far  from  where  we 
are  meeting  right  now.  Look  30  miles  away  across  the  Bay.  Look  at  the  old  GM 
plant  in  Fremont,  California,  which  used  to  have  high  levels  of  absenteeism  and 
low  morale.  There  were  a  lot  of  problems  there.  GM  was  going  to  close  that  plant. 
And  then  what  happened? 

Because  Owen  Bieber  and  the  UAW  had  the  foresight  to  work  with  GM  and 
spearhead  a  very  different  kind  of  agreement,  we  have  a  completely  different 
organization  out  there,  using  the  same  people,  the  same  workers  and  the  same 
technology. 

What's  different?  Worker  empowerment.  Those  workers  have  been  given 
greater  responsibility,  greater  job  security,  more  of  an  opportunity  to  take  action 
and  exercise  responsibility.  It's  a  completely  different  operation.  That  is  an 
example  of  how  worker  empowerment  works,  and  the  UAW  and  Owen  Bieber 
were  right  at  the  forefront  of  that.  (Applause) 

Morty  Bahr  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  and  Bell  South. 
(Applause) 

Morty  has  taken  me  to  many  of  these  institutions  and  installations.  Look  at  what 
has  happened  with  Bell  South,  creating  a  new  organization  built  on  self-managed 
teams,  creating  higher  productivity  and  more  job  security  at  the  same  time. 

Larry  Bankowski  and  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  at  Coming's 
Blacksburg,  Virginia,  plant  have  embarked  upon  joint  decision-making.  Since  the 
plant's  opening  in  1989,  worker  teams  are  deciding  on  job  schedules,  they're 
organizing  work,  they're  redesigning  work,  they're  deciding  on  many  personnel 
policies.  Joint  training  programs  have  been  organized.  Employees  now  spend  5 
percent  of  their  time  on  job  retraining.  This  is  a  success.  Blacksburg,  Virginia, 
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plant  have  embarked  upon  joint  decision-making.  Since  the  plant's  opening  in 
1989,  worker  teams  are  deciding  on  job  schedules,  they're  organizing  work, 
they're  redesigning  work,  they're  deciding  on  many  personnel  policies.  Joint 
training  programs  have  been  organized.  Employees  now  spend  5  percent  of  their 
time  on  job  retraining.  This  is  a 

Rich  Trumka  and  the  UMW.  (Applause) 

The  contracts  they  worked  out  with  the  independent  coal  producers  are  a 
success  —  again,  contracts  based  on  worker  empowerment  and  productivity,  and 
again  I  could  go  on  with  example  after  example. 

You,  my  friends,  are  leading  the  way  on  this  new  movement.  You  are  helping 
America  to  become  more  competitive  because  of  this.  You  are  reinventing 
America's  workplaces. 

To  foster  and  implement  these  kinds  of  developments,  these  kinds  of  new 
practices,  I've  established  within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  new  office,  the  Office 
of  the  American  Workplace.  Now,  a  big  part  of  the  mission  of  this  office  is  to  help 
unions  share  and  learn  from  their  most  successful  experiences.  But  by  making 
good  on  our  commitment  to  better  jobs,  we  have  to  do  at  the  Department  of  Labor 
something  more,  something  even  more  than  I  have  talked  about  up  until  now.  We 
have  to  enforce  the  law.  (Applause) 

For  too  many  years,  the  laws  already  on  the  books  have  not  been  enforced  — 
laws  on  occupational  safety  and  health,  fair  labor  standards,  minimum  wages,  child 
labor.  We  have  not  sufficiently  in  the  past  enforced  the  law,  and  we  are  now  turning 
the  Department  of  Labor  into  an  agency  of  law  enforcement.  (Applause) 

In  the  retail  food  industry  alone  we've  cited  several  of  the  largest  American 
employers.  For  example,  based  on  investigations  in  six  states,  A&P  has  agreed  to 
large  civil  penalties  for  more  than  900  violations  of  the  child  labor  laws.  As  part 
of  our  efforts  to  protect  workers'  retirement  and  health  care  programs,  our  civil 
and  criminal  enforcement  activities  have  recovered  more  than  $100  million  for 
employee  benefit  plans  so  far. 

Compliance  inspections  by  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  have 
resulted  in  a  number  of  actions,  including  a  $3.75  million  criminal  penalty  against 
Costain  Coal  Company.  And  we're  going  to  continue. 

Finally,  we've  issued  a  long-awaited  rule  protecting  nearly  1  million  workers 
in  the  construction  industry  from  lead  contamination.  (Applause) 

My  job  is  to  enforce  the  law,  and  I  will  do  so.  (Applause) 

But  with  regard  to  many  of  these  provisions,  particularly  worker  health  and 
safety,  we  have  to  have  stronger  laws.  I've  testified  before  both  houses  of  Congress 
in  support  of  a  stronger  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration.  It's 
appalling  to  me  that  at  this  date,  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century,  we  still  have 
such  dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions  in  so  many  of  our  employment  places. 
In  fact,  often  it  is  unhealthier  to  breathe  the  air  inside  the  workplace  than  outside 
the  workplace.  We  have  better  laws  governing  clean  air  and  water  outside  the 
workplace  than  inside  the  workplace. 

But  where  is  it  most  Americans  spend  most  of  their  time?  In  the  workplace. 

Last  week  —  a  few  days  ago,  in  fact  —  I  was  visited  by  a  group  of  women 
whose  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons  had  been  killed  in  industrial  accidents  over 
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the  past  few  years.  And  one  young  woman  told  me  about  her  husband.  They  had 
been  married  only  nine  months,  and  he  had  been  crushed  to  death  in  an  industrial 
accident  she  said  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  company  knew  it  was  dangerous.  In  fact,  this  young  man  had  repeatedly 
told  the  company  that  it  was  dangerous.  They  had  already  had  some  safety 
problems.  And  she  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  the  company  was  fined,  but 
it  was  a  very  small  fine,  and  the  company  has  not  changed  its  practices.  And  her 
husband  was  buried,  and  the  company  regards  what  it  did  as  the  cost  of  doing 
business. 

That  will  not  be  allowed  in  America.  (Standing  ovation) 

Now,  I've  talked  about  a  lot  of  things  we  agree  upon.  Obviously  there  are 
disagreements  in  this  family,  particularly  over  NAFTA.  The  president  talked  about 
it  yesterday. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  that  you  know,  and  I  want  us  to  ensure  that  we 
all  know,  that  we  are  staunch  allies.  We  are  allies.  We're  friends  with  shared  values, 
with  shared  goals. 

I  have  talked  to  you  this  morning  about  a  very,  very  broad  agenda,  and  I  know 
that  Americans  feel  hurt  and  pain.  I  know  that  many  Americans  out  there  are 
anxious  about  their  jobs.  I  haven't  seen  this  degree  of  job  insecurity  and  anxiety 
in  America  in  recent  memory.  Even  though  the  jobs  are  just  beginning  to  come 
back,  people  are  scared.  Even  if  they  have  jobs,  they  worry  they  might  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  jobs. 

There  is  job  anxiety  out  there.  And  if  you  saw  the  papers  this  morning,  you  saw 
that  the  Census  Bureau  reported  that  many  Americans  actually  are  growing  poorer. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  American  children  are  under  the  poverty  line.  We  have  got 
to  do  something  about  that  anxiety.  We  have  a  huge,  huge  agenda  together. 

Now,  for  the  past  eight  and  a  half  months  as  labor  secretary,  I've  mostly  been 
learning.  I've  learned  from  a  lot  of  you,  learned  from  Americans  at  work  around 
this  country.  I've  learned  from  that  young  woman  in  Boston  about  geometry  and 
her  excitement  about  geometry.  I  met  a  pipefitter  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
named  Mark  Johnson,  whose  degenerative  joint  disease  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  go  on  fitting  pipe,  and  Mark  Johnson  is  now  learning  computer-aided 
drafting  of  piping  systems,  and  there  is  a  job  waiting  for  him.  He's  in  a  position  to 
do  so  because  of  the  pipefitting  experience  he  first  gained  as  an  apprentice  with 
the  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters. 

I've  visited  more  than  a  dozen  manufacturing  plants  around  this  country,  almost 
all  of  them  unionized.  I've  seen  amazing  new  work  at  some  of  them,  as  I've  said. 
I've  seen  an  AT&T  plant  in  Atlanta.  I've  walked  with  Morty  Bahr  and  many  of 
you  around  the  plants  of  America.  I've  walked  with  the  president  and  the  vice 
president,  and  I've  walked  alone,  and  I've  talked  to  American  workers. 

And  many  of  you  have  come  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  you  have  said  to 
me,  "I've  never  been  here  before."  Can  you  imagine  that?  You've  never  been  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  before?  You've  never  actually  talked  with  the  secretary 
of  labor? 

I've  done  better  than  that.  I've  taken  half  the  labor  movement  with  me. 
(Applause) 
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Jack  Otero.  Joyce  Miller,  Chuck  Richards.  Steve  Rosenthal,  Geri  Palast,  Karen 
Nussbaum,  Meredith  Miller,  Michael  Kerr,  Marty  Manley.  I'm  amazed  that  there's 
anybody  left  in  this  room.  (Applause) 

There  will  be  disagreements.  There  will  be  squabbles  in  the  family.  But  we 
have  to  understand  —  we  must  understand  —  that  our  agenda  is  exactly  the  same: 
More  and  better  jobs  for  Americans  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country.  We  need  and  must  work  together  with  you  on 
this  agenda. 

There  is  so  much  to  do.  Health  care  and  jobs,  the  working  poor,  welfare  reform, 
ensuring  that  there  is  a  fair  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  ensuring  that  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  possible,  ensuring  that  people  who  want  a  union  can  get  a  union, 
ensuring  that  this  is  a  fair  country  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  people  who  want  to 
have  unions,  ensuring  that  we  can  get  more  and  better  jobs  for  all  Americans 
regardless  of  sex,  regardless  of  nationality,  regardless  of  race. 

There  is  so  much  to  do.  We  must  work  together  on  this  agenda,  and  we  will 
work  together,  you  and  me  and  the  Clinton  administration.  (Applause) 

We  in  this  administration  are  proud  to  count  on  you  in  the  AFL-CIO  as  our 
allies.  You  are  the  voice  of  working  men  and  women  of  America.  You  are  the  only 
clear  and  coherent  voice  they  have.  Your  voice  needs  to  be  made  even  stronger. 
(Applause) 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  working  men  and  women  are  the  backbone  of  a  free 
democracy  and  of  America's  long-forgotten  middle  class.  We  know  that  free 
democratic  unions  are  vital  to  democracy,  to  any  free  democratic  society.  Just  ask 
the  people  of  Poland  or  the  people  of  South  Africa.  Just  ask  any  people  around  the 
world.  And  we  know  that  unions  are  vital  to  America.  (Applause) 

So.  I  say  unto  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  let's  keep  working  together  and 
changing  the  way  America  works.  If  we  do  so,  if  we  work  arm-in-arm,  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  —  or  in  my  case,  shoulder  to  hip  (Laughter)  —  if  we  work  effectively 
together,  we  will  change  the  way  America  works.  If  we  make  that  happen, 
America's  future  can  be  as  glorious  as  America's  past.  And  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  American  labor  movement.  Thank  you  and  peace.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you.  Bob  Reich,  for  your  very  strong  and  direct  remarks. 
Clearly,  under  your  administration,  we  have  a  Labor  Department  that  will  operate 
as  the  law  intended  and  as  the  workers  of  America  are  entitled  to.  Thank  you  very 
much.  It  was  great  to  have  you  with  us.  (Applause) 

With  President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  in  the  lead,  we  now  have  the  best  chance  in 
nearly  half  a  century  to  achieve  one  of  our  movement's  most  precious  goals,  good 
health  care  for  every  American.  This  morning's  presentation  on  national  health 
care  reform  will  consist  of  a  panel  discussion.  But  first,  please  direct  your  attention 
to  the  video  screens. 

...  A  video  on  health  care  was  shown  . .  .  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  We're  now  going  to  have  a  panel  discussion  of  this  issue.  I  just 
want  to  say  a  word,  because  we're  going  to  need  your  full  cooperation.  These  panel 
discussions  on  issues  are  important.  They  allow  us  to  explore  in  depth  some  of  the 
most  vital  issues  that  we  are  here  to  address.  It's  a  good  idea,  it's  a  good  innovation. 
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but  it  is  one  that  requires  your  full  cooperation.  So  I  ask  you  to  keep  the  noise  level 
of  this  hall  down  and  to  give  this  panel  your  full  attention. 

The  members  of  today's  panel  were  selected  with  an  eye  toward  demonstrating 
the  very  wide  range  of  support  in  our  society  for  national  health  care  reform. 

Following  this  discussion,  if  we  have  time,  we  will  open  it  up  for  questions 
from  the  delegates. 

Let  me  now  turn  the  floor  over  to  Vice  President  John  Sweeney,  who  will  serve 
as  moderator  and  who  will  introduce  the  members  of  the  panel. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION  ON  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  Sis- 
ters and  brothers,  health  care  reform  is  certainly  a  prime  concern  for  all  of  the 
unions  in  the  AFL-CIO.  But  health  care  reform  is  not  a  labor  issue,  it's  an  American 
issue.  Probably  no  issue  is  both  so  personal  and  so  universal.  Now  we're  going  to 
hear  a  sample  of  views  on  health  care  reform. 

On  my  right,  Pete  Pestillo  is  the  executive  vice  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Company.  He'll  be  speaking  about  the  support  that  national  health  care  reform 
now  enjoys  among  employers,  perhaps  the  single  most  important  political  differ- 
ence between  today's  situation  and  past  health  reform  debates. 

On  my  left,  Judith  Bell  of  the  Consumers  Union,  publisher  of  "Consumers 
Report,"  represents  the  largest  consumer  organization  in  the  country.  Judith  will 
speak  to  the  view  closest  to  our  own,  that  of  individual  consumers. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  a 
powerful  and  effective  opponent  of  reform  in  the  past.  But  not  everyone  knows 
that  organizations  representing  some  200,000  physicians  are  now  four-square  in 
support  of  reform. 

Dr.  Sylvestre  Quevedo,  representing  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  will 
tell  us  why  his  80,000-member  group  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  reform. 

To  start  us  off,  I'm  pleased  to  call  on  one  of  our  real  stalwarts  in  Congress  and 
one  of  the  real  champions  of  health  reform,  Senator  Jay  Rockefeller.  Senator 
Rockefeller  joins  us  from  the  Capitol,  where  he's  taking  time  out  from  today's 
Senate  session  to  be  with  us.  We  have  him  on  a  two-way  video  hook-up  so  he  can 
see  us  and  hear  us. 

Senator  Rockefeller,  you've  been  working  on  this  issue  for  years,  and  you've 
seen  how  easily  reform  gets  derailed.  How  do  you  rate  our  chances  this  time  and 
what  do  we  have  to  do  to  win? 

SENATOR  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  IV:  John  Sweeney,  you're  going  to 
get  a  long  answer  on  that  from  me.  First  of  all,  I  really  thank  you  for  your 
introduction  and  for  your  own  valuable  friendship  over  all  of  these  years. 

Obviously,  I  apologize  I  can't  be  with  you,  but  as  Rich  Trumka,  who's  in  the 
audience,  knows,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  a  vote  tomorrow  that  might 
undermine  the  retired  coal  miners  health  bill  that  he  and  I  passed  last  year.  So,  I've 
got  to  be  here  to  fight  for  200,000  retired  coal  miners.  (Applause) 

I've  been  following  your  good  work  closely  from  here  in  Washington.  There 
is  not  a  single  group  in  America  that  has  done  more  to  push  the  cause  of 
comprehensive  national  health  care  reform  than  the  American  labor  movement. 
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Lane  Kirkland  has  used  his  formidable  talents  to  help  unite  the  diverse 
membership  of  the  federation  behind  the  goal  of  achieving  an  historic  victory  for 
workers  of  all  trades,  a  victory  for  our  children,  grandchildren,  for  grandparents 
and  for  every  American  family.  And  that  victory  is  health  security,  just  like  the 
president  said. 

Lane  Kirkland  has  been  pressing  for  health  care  reform  for  half  a  century.  Lane, 
we're  almost  there,  and  I  salute  your  perseverance. 

I  understand  there  are  a  lot  of  West  Virginians  in  the  audience.  You  know,  I've 
got  to  recognize  our  federation  president,  Joe  Powell.  I've  always  been  very  proud 
to  say  that  among  all  the  50  states,  West  Virginia's  congressional  delegation  has 
the  most  pro-labor  voting  record  of  any  in  the  Congress,  and  I'm  proud  of  that, 
and  Joe  Powell  is  a  big  reason  for  that.  He's  been  a  great  friend  and  he's  been  a 
force  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia  for  a  generation.  When  it  comes  down  to  a  street 
fight,  John  Sweeney,  there's  no  one  I'd  rather  have  on  my  side  than  Joe  Powell 
and  the  West  Virginia  AFL-CIO. 

Now,  I  was  asked  to  make  just  a  couple  minutes  of  comments,  John,  so  that  if 
you'll  permit  me  to  do  that,  just  two  or  three  minutes,  then  we'll  go  to  the  panel 
and  you  moderate  or  I'll  moderate  it,  and  we'll  do  it  however  you  want. 

But  I'm  proud  to  be  with  you  today,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  we  really  are 
on  verge  of  making  your  dream,  our  dream,  a  reality  once  and  for  all,  that  every 
single  American  has  health  security  that  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  taken 
away. 

Security,  choice,  simplicity,  quality,  responsibility  and  savings.  Those  are  the 
six  hallmarks  of  the  president's  program.  The  overwhelming  support  for  the 
president's  bedrock  non-negotiable  principles  tells  us  that  we  are  close  to  making 
our  dream  come  true. 

And  all  of  that  is  largely  due  to  the  tremendous  work  that  you  in  the  labor 
movement  have  done  in  the  trenches  in  cities  and  towns  across  this  country.  You 
have  educated  your  members  like  no  other  group  has  ever  educated  their  members 
on  any  subject.  You've  educated  your  neighbors,  your  friends  and  your  families. 
And  you've  educated  members  of  Congress.  And  you've  got  a  lot  of  work  yet  to 
do.  You  have  done  the  spade  work,  only  you've  had  to  use  a  pick  and  shovel. 

I  know  you  haven't  always  agreed  on  every  single  detail,  but  you've  coalesced 
around  the  promise  of  guaranteeing  a  set  of  comprehensive  benefits  that  can  never 
be  taken  away  from  any  American.  That's  something  people  have  wanted  for  a 
lifetime  that  we've  never  produced  in  this  country.  This  time  we're  going  to. 

Labor  has  stood  firm  behind  the  necessity  to  control  health  care  hyperinflation 
—  to  control  the  cost  of  health  care  for  the  sake  of  each  and  every  one  of  us,  our 
businesses  and  our  international  competitiveness.  With  strong  support  from  the 
labor  movement,  we  elected  a  president  who  will  lead  us  in  this  once-in-a-lifetime 
battle  for  comprehensive  national  health  care  reform. 

He  got  his  priorities  straight  right  from  the  start  and  charged  his  most  trusted 
adviser,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  human  beings  I  have  ever  met,  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  with  hammering  out  a  reform  plan. 

All  the  elements  of  victory  are  there,  I  would  say  to  you,  John  Sweeney  and 
Lane  Kirkland  —  an  increasingly  educated  and  energized  public,  a  Congress  that 
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can  no  longer  ignore  the  dangers  of  escalating  health  care  costs,  interest  groups 
one  after  another  that  are  moving  from  opposition  to  support. 

And  finally,  a  president  who  cares,  a  president  who  will  sign  national  health 
care  reform  legislation  into  law  when  it  gets  to  his  desk  in  this  coming  year.  But 
we  are  not  there  yet.  The  final  push  for  health  care  reform  has  really  just  begun. 
And  although  we've  had  a  great  start,  the  race  for  health  care  reform  is  a  marathon 
with  many  dangerous  hurdles  ahead  of  us. 

What  has  not  changed  is  those  with  a  vested  interest  in  protecting  the  status 
quo,  those  who  profit  from  the  current  system.  There  are  still  far  too  many  who 
see  change  not  as  the  rightful  course  of  a  just  society,  but  as  a  threat  to  their  personal 
profits  and  personal  gain.  Change  is  a  threat  to  their  profits  and  personal  gain,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  they're  well-heeled. 

No  doubt  they  will  throw  everything  they've  got  —  and  that's  called  money 
—  in  our  path.  You  can  bet  it's  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death. 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  we  cannot  win  this  battle  alone.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  involve  others  who  share  our  principles  and  our  goals,  groups  and  individuals 
that  are  not  necessarily  naturally  aligned  to  our  causes.  But  on  this  one  issue,  I 
believe  that  America's  future  itself  is  at  stake  —  that  means  doctors,  businesses, 
nurses,  hospitals,  seniors,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  American  family  — 
all  must  form  a  base  for  health  care  reform  that  is  so  strong  and  so  powerful  that 
we  can  and  we  will  roll  over  anyone  who  tries  to  stop  us. 

I  can  tell  you  quite  honestly  that  whatever  resources  —  financial  and  organiza- 
tional —  that  you're  planning  to  commit  to  this  struggle  are  too  little.  None  of  us, 
I  honestly  believe,  understands  just  how  difficult  this  fight  is  going  to  be  in  the 
Congress  —  the  most  difficult  legislative  fight  in  this  century,  in  my  judgment  — 
and  how  difficult  the  odds  are  for  us. 

But  I'm  a  believer,  and  like  Lane  Kirkland,  I  like  a  good  fight.  Now  is  the  time 
to  redouble  our  efforts.  Each  and  every  one  has  a  role  to  play,  and  we  must  make 
our  voices  heard  above  the  din  of  those  clamoring  for  the  status  quo.  You  know, 
there  are  over  750  lobbying  groups  right  here  in  Washington  just  waiting  to  get 
their  paws  on  this  bill.  Think  about  that. 

Our  forces  need  to  mobilize  to  fight  for  the  comprehensive  health  care  reform 
that  this  nation  so  desperately  needs.  All  of  you  here  today  —  my  union  friends, 
this  distinguished  panel  —  all  of  us  working  together  can  do  it. 

Now,  on  to  the  other  members  of  our  panel,  and  we're  going  to  hear  from,  as 
John  indicated,  Pete  Pestillo,  who  is  vice  president  for  corporate  relations  for  Ford 
Motor  Company.  And,  Pete,  why  don't  you  say  what  you've  got  to  say?  I'm 
looking  forward  to  hearing  it.  (Applause) 

PETER  PESTILLO:  Senator  Rockefeller,  thank  you.  President  Sweeney,  thank 
you  for  the  invitation.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  This  is  the  most  trade  unionists 
with  whom  I've  ever  been  without  having  it  cost  me  money,  but  Owen  Bieber  took 
all  I  had  left  two  weeks  ago  anyway. 

But  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss  what  is  the 
probably  the  most  significant  domestic  issue  facing  our  nation  today.  That's  the 
need  for  comprehensive  health  care  reform. 
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President  and  Mrs.  Clinton  are  to  be  praised  for  their  courage  in  taking  such  a 
bold  approach  to  solving  this  problem,  and  finally  forcing  the  issue  upon  us, 
because  health  care  reform  affects  all  aspects  of  our  society  and  impacts  each 
deeply. 

My  fellow  panelists  will  address  the  issues  of  the  uninsured,  the  role  of  doctors 
and  other  relevant  issues.  I'm  here  to  provide  the  automobile  industry  perspective, 
although  I  believe  most  manufacturers  are  facing  or  will  soon  face  the  same 
problems.  Ford,  GM  and  Chrysler  together  provide  jobs  and  health  care  benefits 
to  about  700.000  employees,  600,000  retirees  and  a  million  and  a  half  dependents. 
Therefore,  health  care  is  a  significant  factor  in  our  ability  to  compete  worldwide. 

We  consider  health  care  coverage  fundamental  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
employees  and  a  key  employee  benefit.  I  know  of  no  substitute.  It  meets  real  needs 
and  provides  a  safety  net  in  the  event  of  a  medical  catastrophe.  It's  desired, 
deserved,  needed,  and  it's  tax  efficient  at  the  same  time. 

But  major  and  persistent  increases  in  health  care  costs  are  making  today's 
benefits  more  expensive  than  America  can  continue  to  afford.  For  example,  Ford's 
health  care  costs  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  have  more  than  tripled  as  a  percentage 
of  payroll  from  a  level  of  about  6  percent  in  1970  to  20  percent  in  1992.  That  totals 
about  $1,100  for  each  car  and  truck  produced  by  the  domestic  auto  companies. 

But  it' s  not  the  sheer  dollars  alone.  These  costs  jeopardize  our  ability  to  compete 
globally,  because  U.S.  health  care  costs  are  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  1991,  U.S.  per  capita  health  care  costs  were  about  $2,900,  at  least  double  those 
of  Germany  and  more  than  double  those  in  Japan.  That  translates  into  a  major  cost 
penalty  vis-a-vis  the  Japanese  of  at  least  $500  a  car. 

Labor  and  management  can't  fix  this  problem  alone.  At  Ford,  our  costs  have 
continued  to  rise,  despite  working  in  cooperation  with  the  UAW,  with  insurance 
carriers  and  providers  and  on  numerous  cost-containment  programs,  such  as 
managed  care,  case  management  and  wellness  programs. 

In  1992,  these  cost-reduction  programs  saved  us  more  than  $200  million,  yet 
the  most  recent  five-year  average-cost-payment  increase  of  8  percent  for  health 
care  costs  for  us.  while  half  that  for  the  rest  of  manufacturing,  was  still  double  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Clinton  on  her  leadership  in  developing  a  national  health 
care  reform  proposal  that  we  believe  is  a  meaningful  step  in  solving  this  serious 
national  problem.  We  recognize,  as  Senator  Rockefeller  has  indicated,  we've  all 
got  to  work  together  if  we're  going  to  make  it  happen. 

In  our  view,  the  administration' s  proposal  contains  some  key  elements  that  must 
remain  if  reform  is  to  be  successful.  First,  there  should  be  limits  on  how  much  a 
nation  will  spend  on  health  care.  Every  business  in  America  has  to  live  within  a 
budget  that  eliminates  inefficiency  and  concentrates  resources  on  the  most  pro- 
ductive output.  It  only  makes  sense  that  we  do  this  for  health  care. 

Second,  fairness  requires  that  all  employers  participate  in  paying  for  health  care, 
although  we  recognize  there  may  be  a  need  to  provide  some  relief  for  small 
businesses. 

Third,  we  need  to  level  the  playing  field  by  using  broad-based  financing 
mechanisms  to  fund  health  care  for  retirees,  as  all  the  major  nations  with  whom 
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we  compete  do.  Those  workers  who  provided  strength  to  the  country  for  decades 
should  continue  to  have  access  to  high-quality  care  as  part  of  a  national  solution. 

Fourth,  the  elderly,  who  have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  high  drug  costs, 
deserve  a  comprehensive  benefit  plan  that  includes  prescription  drugs. 

Ford  stands  ready  and  willing  to  work  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  keep  national  health 
care  reform  moving  forward.  It  won't  be  easy.  People  are  concerned  about  how 
reform  will  affect  them  personally,  their  choice  of  doctors,  their  access  to  quality 
care  and  any  cost  implications.  Yet,  we  really  haven't  heard  from  any  of  the  big 
hitters,  the  major  stakeholders  in  the  present  health  care  system,  such  as  specialists. 
Insurance  and  drug  companies  can  be  expected  to  oppose  major  health  care  reform. 

But  in  the  end  we  must  step  up  to  this  problem.  We  need  health  care  reform 
because  health  care  costs  are  out  of  control.  Without  prompt  action,  by  the  year 
2000  it  will  cost  more  than  $14,000  a  family  for  health  care.  Nobody  will  be  able 
to  afford  coverage  if  we  don't  do  something  soon.  And  these  costs  will  reduce 
spending  and  education  on  infrastructure  and  research  and  development,  ulti- 
mately reducing  our  standard  of  living  if  we  don't  act. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  health  care  system  is  broken  and  needs  to  be  fixed. 
We  can  agree  that  the  president's  proposal  is  a  meaningful  start  to  fixing  the 
problem,  and  we  can  agree  that  this  is  a  national  problem  whose  successful  solution 
will  benefit  all  American  workers  and  businesses  large  and  small. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

ROCKEFELLER:  Pete,  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Now,  let's  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  Judith  Bell  of  Consumers  Union.  (Applause) 

JUDITH  BELL:  Thank  you,  Senator  Rockefeller  and  President  Sweeney.  It  is 
wonderful  to  be  here  today.  Consumers  Union  and  the  AFL-CIO  share  a  common 
history  in  that  both  organizations  have  been  staunch  supporters  of  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  for  decades.  There  are  moments  in  history  when  the  possibilities 
for  change  loom  larger  and  far  more  real  than  they  do  at  other  times. 

In  these  times  the  public's  attention  is  riveted  to  a  problem  and  focused  on 
reaching  a  solution.  We  are  in  such  a  time  now  on  health  care  reform.  President 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  have  embraced  health  care  reform  and  have  put  it  at  the 
centerpiece  of  their  administration. 

But  health  care  being  at  the  top  of  the  public's  agenda  only  means  that  there  is 
a  possibility  for  change  and  our  work  is  cut  out  for  us. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  health  care  has  stood  squarely  in  the  public  eye. 
At  other  times  in  history  presidents,  unions,  consumer  groups  and  others  have 
urged  the  enactment  of  health  care  reform.  They  have  urged  that  the  United  States 
join  every  other  industrialized  country,  except  for  South  Africa,  in  establishing  a 
national  program  to  assure  access  to  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

Despite  the  work  of  labor  and  consumer  groups,  these  efforts  failed.  Why  did 
they  fail?  Many  would  argue  two  major  reasons:  The  power  of  the  special  interests, 
particularly  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  a  failure  of  the  public  support 
for  reform  to  be  translated  into  congressional  support. 

So,  today  a  major  point  that  I  want  to  stress  is  the  need  to  continue  to  work 
together.  I  know  there  are  differences  in  this  room,  just  like  there  are  almost  always 
differences  among  friends. 
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Consumers  Union  supports  single-payer  forms  of  health  care  reform,  which  not 
all  unions  support,  but  we  must  not  let  disagreements  about  the  right  type  of  health 
care  reform  aid  others'  efforts  to  stop  meaningful  health  care  reform.  We  must 
continue  to  work  together. 

My  work  in  California  is  a  model  that  suggests  that  this  can  be  done.  I  am  on 
the  executive  committee  of  Health  Access,  a  statewide  coalition  of  more  than  200 
organizations  dedicated  to  increasing  access  to  health  care.  The  coalition  includes 
many  unions.  In  fact,  several  unions  were  instrumental  in  helping  Health  Access 
to  form  and  these  unions  are  the  backbone  of  the  coalition.  The  unions'  continued 
support  and  participation  have  allowed  the  organization  to  exist  and  prosper. 

The  differences  of  opinion  within  the  coalition  have  not  hampered  its  ability  to 
be  the  strongest  possible  advocate  for  universal  access  to  care.  Everyone  in  the 
coalition  repeatedly  has  allowed  the  overarching  need  to  work  together  to  guide 
the  discussions  and  debates  so  that  we  always  end  by  reaffirming  the  need  to 
continue  together.  That  is  what  we  need  for  national  health  care  reform  to  succeed 
this  time. 

The  need  is  clear.  There  are  new  census  figures  that  came  out  today  that  show 
that  more  than  37  million  Americans  are  without  health  insurance.  In  California, 
about  20  percent  of  consumers  are  without  health  care  coverage.  These  numbers 
are  steadily  increasing. 

Who  are  the  uninsured?  Close  to  80  percent  are  workers  and  members  of 
workers'  families.  Typically,  they  work  in  industries  that  are  not  very  organized, 
and  thus  do  not  offer  workers  health  insurance  as  an  employee  benefit. 

Agriculture  and  the  service  industries  provide  few  of  their  employees  with 
health  care  as  a  benefit,  while  most  manufacturers  do  provide  health  insurance  to 
their  employees.  Those  who  work  part  time  also  typically  do  not  receive  health 
insurance. 

In  terms  of  age,  many  of  the  uninsured  are  children.  In  Los  Angeles,  about 
one-third  of  that  city's  uninsured  are  children.  The  Census  Bureau  reported  that 
30  percent  of  those  between  1 8  and  24  do  not  have  health  insurance. 

The  census  figures  make  another  strong  argument  for  reform.  About  a  little 
over  1  percent  of  the  nation's  seniors  do  not  have  health  care  coverage,  and  that 
is  because  most  seniors  have  Medicare,  which  was  the  successful  part  of  health 
care  reform  the  last  time  this  debate  was  going  on. 

What  does  it  mean  not  to  have  coverage?  Studies  now  show  conclusively  that 
it  means  you  have  a  greater  chance  of  dying  than  if  you  had  coverage  —  about  a 
25  percent  higher  chance. 

We  are  all  at  risk.  Workers  have  already  seen  the  ramifications.  Union  members 
and  others  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again  to  sacrifice  wage  increases  and 
other  benefits  just  to  hold  on  to  their  coverage.  The  costs  of  health  insurance  are 
overwhelming.  The  United  States  spends  more  than  14  percent  of  our  gross 
domestic  product,  and  yet  we  do  not  have  a  system  that  provides  universal  access 
to  care. 

This  is  a  national  disgrace  and  the  time  for  it  to  end  is  now.  Consumers  Union 
uses  five  principles  to  judge  health  care  reform  proposals.  And  I  want  to  end  by 
listing  them  here  for  you  today. 
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They  are:  Universal  access  to  comprehensive  benefits  —  ending  practices  by 
insurance  companies  to  cap  the  amount  or  type  of  coverage  that  they  will  provide 
to  consumers.  Cost  containment  —  putting  health  care  on  a  budget,  something  to 
control  the  skyrocketing  costs  to  create  a  saner  system.  Fair  financing  —  to  make 
sure  consumers  are  not  asked  to  pay  more  than  they  can  truly  afford.  Account- 
ability to  consumers.  And,  freedom  for  consumers  to  choose  their  providers. 

The  Clinton  plan  meets  many  of  these  principles,  particularly  in  providing 
universal  access  to  comprehensive  benefits. 

We  look  forward  to  making  this  a  better  plan,  to  working  with  you  to  defeating 
efforts  by  special  interests  to  create  loopholes.  We  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  activate  the  grass-roots,  to  make  members  of  Congress  know  that  this  time 
they  have  no  choice.  This  time,  comprehensive  health  care  reform  must  be  passed 
and  signed  into  law. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

ROCKEFELLER:  Judith,  I  really  thank  you  so  much  for  that.  I  resonate  with 
every  word  that  you  said,  and  my  own  feeling  —  and  I  feel  this  with  a  passion  that 
I  don't  know  how  to  control  —  is  that  any  Democrat  or  any  Republican  running 
for  re-election  to  the  United  States  Congress  who  votes  against  health  care  reform 
ought  to  stay  home.  (Applause) 

Now,  I  want  to  introduce  our  final  panelist.  Some  references  were  made  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  but  as  John  Sweeney  indicated,  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  is  one  of  three  huge  groups  of  physicians  who  have  said  that 
they  like  this  plan.  Their  numbers  are  enormous  and  their  numbers  are  growing.  I 
really  feel  proud  to  introduce  Dr.  Sylvestre  Quevedo,  who  is  with  the  American 
College  of  Physicians.  (Applause) 

SYLVESTRE  QUEVEDO  M.D.:  Thank  you.  Senator  Rockefeller  President 
Sweeney.  I  must  tell  you,  I'm  honored  to  be  here  addressing  the  leaders  of 
American  labor.  I  remember  my  father  being  involved  with  Local  300  of  the 
Laborers  Union,  Los  Angeles,  when  I  was  a  child  in  meetings  in  the  union  halls. 
(Applause) 

I  remember  the  pain  of  some  of  their  struggles  even  as  a  child,  and  I  can't  help 
but  tell  you  how  I  bring  to  you  both  the  deference  and  respect  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  knowing  how  much  your  efforts  to  improve  the  working  conditions 
of  American  workers  have  meant  to  all  Americans. 

I  went  on  to  medical  school,  and  I  now  teach  at  the  Stanford  University  Medical 
Center  and  work  at  a  public  general  hospital  in  San  Jose.  I  practice  internal 
medicine  and  teach  residents  and  interns  and  take  care  of  patients. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you,  as  President  Sweeney  summarized  it  so  well,  that  there  are 
many  doctors  in  the  country  who  support  comprehensive  health  care  reform. 
(Applause) 

God  knows  that  piecemeal  reform  has  been  tried  for  decades.  It  simply  has  not 
worked.  There  is  a  need  now  to  consider,  as  President  Clinton  has  so  courageously 
outlined,  comprehensive  reform. 

The  American  College  of  Physicians  is  the  largest  group  of  medical  specialty 
physicians  in  the  country,  practicing  internal  medicine  and  all  of  its  specialties, 
and  numbering  more  than  80,000.  Founded  in  1915,  the  American  College  of 
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Physicians  has  representation  from  literally  every  medical  faculty  and  medical 
school  in  the  United  States  and  is  widely  represented  in  the  private-practice  sector 
as  well. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  that  we 
support  the  president's  courageous  plan  to  inaugurate  health  care  reform  for  all 
Americans.  (Applause) 

Yes,  there  are  areas  of  the  plan  which  need  further  analysis,  and  may  even  need 
to  be  re-examined,  but  the  principles  are  sound  —  universal  access  and  health 
security  for  all  Americans,  the  restructuring  of  health  care  delivery,  cost  controls, 
the  enhancement  of  primary  care  and  the  return  of  generalism  to  the  profession, 
and  clinical  autonomy  and  regulatory  relief  so  that  the  important  relationship 
between  the  physician  and  the  patient  can  be  preserved  and  enhanced  under  health 
care  reform,  not  buffeted  from  outside  third-party  payers  or  other  regulatory 
agencies. 

And  much  as  the  president  has  asked  that  this  be  a  bipartisan  effort,  we  as 
physicians  are  also  committed  to  working  collaboratively  with  other  groups  and 
with  patients  to  ensure  that  health  care  reform  becomes  a  reality.  But  patients  are 
our  most  important  partners  in  this  effort. 

Bold  as  it  is  in  conception,  this  plan  is  sound  and  will  be  incremental  in  its 
implementation,  and  that  will  allow  us,  I  think,  to  achieve  the  goals  articulated  in 
the  overarching  framework  of  the  plan.  I  would  urge  you  to  keep  those  principles 
in  focus  as  we  go  through  the  next  few  years  of  legislation,  as  many  details  will 
need  to  be  worked  out. 

But  we  need  to  make  this  commitment.  We  need  to  develop  a  political  will  as 
physicians,  as  patients,  as  members  of  other  groups,  and  as  Americans,  to  make 
sure  that  this  becomes  a  reality  now.  We  are  lucky  that  we  have  a  president  who 
is  courageous  enough  to  step  forward.  Now,  I  think  we  need  to  go  to  work  with 
him.  (Applause) 

ROCKEFELLER:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Quevedo,  very,  very  much.  That  was 
powerful  and  you  spoke  it  from  the  heart. 

John,  how  are  we  going  to  handle  this  now?  I  want  very  much  to  be  able  to 
have  questions  from  the  audience  to  our  panel,  including  myself.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  have  a  good  discussion.  How  would  you  like  us  to  do  this  so  we  can  get 
questions? 

SWEENEY:  First  of  all,  before  we  open  up  for  questions.  I  really  want  to  thank 
Senator  Rockefeller,  not  only  for  what  he's  doing  today,  and  not  only  for  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  the  Mine  Workers,  but  for  the  leadership  that  he  has  provided 
on  so  many  issues,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  but  for  workers  all 
over  the  country.  And  he  has  been  with  us  in  so  many  struggles.  (Applause) 

ROCKEFELLER:  Thank  you.  John. 

SWEENEY:  Before  I  turn  the  microphone  over  to  our  president,  I  want  to 
personally  thank  our  panelists  on  behalf  of  all  of  you.  I'm  not  sure  that  they  fully 
•ppreciate  how  valuable  they  are  to  us  in  this  debate,  in  this  issue,  the  coalition 
that  they  provide,  the  allies  that  they  are,  and  they're  just  representative  of  many, 
many  groups  who  are  working  together  with  us  for  national  health  reform.  Pete 
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Pestillo,  Judith  Bell  and  Dr.  Sylvestre  Quevedo,  thank  you  very  much,  not  only 
today,  but  for  everything  that  you're  doing  on  health  care.  (Applause) 

Stay  with  us,  Senator  Rockefeller.  I'm  going  to  go  back  now  to  the  man  who 
has  been  fighting  for  health  care  reform  for  over  40  years,  Lane  Kirkland,  our 
president. 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you,  John. 

We  have  time  for  some  questions  from  the  floor.  Come  to  the  mikes  if  you  have 
questions.  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  ED  McELROY,  AFT:  Mr.  President,  many  of  the  people  in  this 
room  represent  workers  who  have  good  health  plans  that  are  1 00  percent  paid  by 
the  employer.  What  do  we  say  to  those  workers  about  the  Clinton  health  plan,  and 
how  do  we  convince  them  that  they  should  support  it? 

KIRKLAND:  Senator  Rockefeller? 

ROCKEFELLER:  Let  me  take  a  crack  at  that.  First  of  all,  all  of  the  plans  that 
are  negotiated  will  continue  throughout  the  life  of  that  negotiation,  and  there  may 
be  a  period  of  years  beyond  that.  But  it  needs  to  be  said  loudly  and  clearly  and 
honestly  that  what  we're  talking  about  here  is  not  just  universal  access  to  health 
care  reform,  but  there's  another  moral  component  to  it,  and  that  is  containing  the 
cost  of  health  care. 

Just  before  I  came  down  to  speak  with  you,  I  was  with  a  lobbying  group  who 
had  before  their  board  of  directors  $3  million  as  a  beginning  installment  on  some 
negative  advertising  they  could  do  to  crush  the  president's  plan.  They  have  decided 
for  the  moment  to  put  that  aside,  but  we'll  see. 

But  containing  the  cost,  not  just  of  the  profiteers  but  of  the  system  in  general, 
is  enormously  important.  So,  the  president's  plan  does  contemplate  that  after  a 
period  of  years,  that  so-called  first-dollar  coverage  will  be  integrated  into  the 
overall  health  alliances.  That  is  something  that  is  difficult  for  the  AFL-CIO  to 
consider  or  to  feel  good  about  right  now.  But  I  think  the  long  phase-in  period  and 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  have  to  be  in  this  together  is  important. 

You  know,  there  are  I  think  fully  14  percent  of  the  American  people  who  think 
that  the  separate  plan  for  Congress  shouldn't  be  abolished  and  another  86  percent 
who  think  we  should  be.  We're  going  to  fold  into  this  health  care  plan.  A  lot  of 
state  workers  are  going  to  fold  into  this  health  care  plan.  It's  probably  the  way  it's 
got  to  be  in  order  for  it  to  work. 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you.  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  JERRY  COMER,  IBEW:  Yes,  I'm  with  IBEW  Local  43  in 
Syracuse,  New  York.  I  was  wondering,  how  far  is  the  Clinton  administration 
willing  to  go  in  compromising  to  get  this  passed?  I  mean,  are  we  going  to  end  up 
with  something  that  really  isn't  going  to  cover  everybody  and  control  costs?  Thank 
you. 

ROCKEFELLER:  Lane,  can  I  take  a  crack  at  that,  too? 
KIRKLAND:  Go  right  ahead,  Senator. 

ROCKEFELLER:  There  will  be  no  compromise  on  universal  coverage.  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  there  will  be  no  compromise  on  the  basic  principles  that  the  president 
outlined.  I  mean,  there  will  be  some  argument  over  details.  The  Republicans  are 
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talking  about  an  individual  mandate.  We  on  the  Democratic  side  are  talking  about 
a  mandate  on  business.  We  think  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  more  free  riders. 

We  think  it's  wrong  that  people  who  are  providing  health  insurance  —  like 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  a  lot  of  smaller  companies  —  have  been  paying  for  the 
health  care  of  those  businesses  that  just  decide  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  health 
insurance.  So,  we  think  the  principle  of  everybody  participating  is  absolutely 
sacred. 

Sure,  President  Clinton  is  going  to  have  to  make  some  compromises.  He' s  going 
to  have  to  negotiate.  We  can't  pass  this  with  Democratic  votes  alone.  We  have  got 
to  get  some  of  the  moderate  Republicans.  I  don't  mean  just  four  or  five.  We  have 
got  to  get  10  or  15,  because  there  will  probably  be  eight  or  10  Democrats  —  and 
I  think  you're  probably  thinking  of  the  same  people  that  I  am  right  now  —  who 
will  vote  no  because  they  won't  have  the  courage  to  stand  up. 

So,  we're  going  to  have  to  work  with  the  Republicans.  We're  going  to  have  to 
negotiate  some.  But  compromising  on  the  basic  principles  of  cost  containment  and 
universal  coverage,  no  way. 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you,  Jay.  The  delegate  at  mike  1. 

DELEGATE  MARK  EARLS,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  I'm  with 
the  Service  Employees  Local  6  in  Seattle.  My  question  is  for  the  senator,  and  it's 
a  follow-up  to  the  concern  raised  by  the  previous  questioner  at  mike  2. 

Many  local  leaders  in  my  area  express  a  concern  about  past  congressional 
actions  and  wonder  why  they  should  not  wait  until  Congress  completes  its  work 
before  we  decide  whether  or  not  to  support  this  issue.  Thank  you. 

ROCKEFELLER:  I  think  that's  fair,  based  upon  the  way  Congress  has  faced 
up  to  this  issue  in  the  past.  I  mean,  after  all.  President  Truman  put  ideas  before  us. 
President  Nixon  put  ideas  before  us.  Nothing  happened. 

But  I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  it's  different  here  now.  I  think  we  understand 
and  we  respect  and  we're  dealing  with  the  genuine  fear  and  anger  of  the  American 
people.  Ask  Dick  Thornburgh  about  that.  I  think  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
Dick  Thornburghs  in  1994.  (Applause) 

So,  I  really  believe  that  with  the  intensity  on  the  Democratic  side  —  and, 
frankly,  there's  a  very  lot  of  strong  intensity  on  the  Republicans'  side,  people  like 
John  Chafee  and  Dave  Durenberger  and  others,  who  have  been  fighting  for  health 
care  reform  for  a  long  time  —  we  can  accomplish  something.  The  Republicans 
have  come  out  for  universal  coverage.  They've  never  done  that  before  as  a  party. 
And  they've  also  come  out  for  an  individual  mandate.  Now,  we've  come  out  for 
a  business  mandate. 

I  have  problems  with  the  individual  mandate.  They  have  problems  with  the 
business  mandate.  But  on  the  word  mandate,  we  all  agree.  So,  I  really  think  that 
we're  going  to  do  it. 

There's  a  feeling  in  some  sense  that  if  we  can't  do  health  care  reform  as  a 
Congress,  they  probably  ought  to  throw  all  of  us  out.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  STANLEY  HILL,  AFSCME  District  Council  37,  New  York, 
New  York:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  I  understand  the  Clinton  plan  depends 
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on  deep  cuts  in  Medicare.  After  fighting  so  hard  for  the  program,  how  can  we 
approve  of  these  cuts? 

ROCKEFELLER:  President  Kirkland,  I  don't  want  to  overtalk,  but  I'll  take  a 
crack  at  that  if  you  want  me  to. 

KIRKLAND:  Go  right  ahead.  Senator,  you're  doing  fine. 

ROCKEFELLER:  The  cuts  in  Medicare  in  the  budget  bill  all  went  to  the 
reduction  of  the  budget  deficit,  and  that' s  why  Henry  Waxman  and  Jay  Rockefeller 
and  Teddy  Kennedy  and  Howard  Metzenbaum,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people, 
fought  really  hard  to  cut  that  Medicare  number  down. 

I  don't  think  that  the  $124  billion  which  is  contemplated  is  so  much  a  cut  in 
Medicare  but  a  cut  in  what  it  will  do.  It  will  decrease  the  rates  of  growth  so  that 
Medicare  is  only  growing  at  twice  the  rate  of  inflation.  But  the  difference  in  the 
Democratic  plan,  the  president's  plan,  is  that  every  single  dime  that  comes  from 
the  cut  in  the  growth  of  Medicare  —  that  $124  billion  —  goes  into  prescription 
drug  coverage  and  the  beginnings  of  long-term  care,  specifically  home-  and 
community-based  care. 

In  other  words,  none  of  the  money  will  go  to  anything  other  than  prescription 
drugs  and  good,  sound  health  care  long-tenn  policy  that  seniors  badly  want  and 
deserve. 

KIRKLAND:  There  are  a  number  of  delegates  at  the  mikes.  Because  of  the 
pressure  of  business,  we  have  time  for  two  more  questions.  I'll  take  the  delegate 
at  mike  4. 

DELEGATE  GEORGE  CLARK,  IUE:  My  question  is  to  Senator  Rockefeller. 
I  was  just  wondering  whether  or  not  the  Republicans  who  have  opposed  national 
health  care  for  working  people  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  coverage  that  they 
have  long  ago  provided  for  themselves  or  whether  or  not  they  will  come  under  this 
plan,  whatever  the  final  plan  is  going  to  be. 

ROCKEFELLER:  Sir,  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  that  one  of  the  things  that 
is  absolute  is  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  —  Republicans  and  Democrats  —  will  fold 
into  this  health  care  plan,  just  like  your  brothers  and  sisters  all  across  this  country. 
We're  going  to  be  a  part  of  it.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  final  question  —  and  I'm  sorry  that  we  can't  accommodate 
them  all  —  the  delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  DANIEL  F.  SCIURY,  Greater  Canton  AFL-CIO  Council,  Ohio: 
Thank  you  very  much.  President  Kirkland.  I  work  in  the  field  of  community 
services  each  day,  as  many  trade  unionists  do  throughout  America.  There's  seldom 
a  day  that  goes  by  that  we're  not  confronted  with  people  that  absolutely  have  no 
health  care  coverage.  I'm  sure  there's  a  lot  of  apprehension  in  this  room  today,  as 
we've  already  heard  expressed,  as  to  what  might  happen  to  those  of  us  that  are 
fortunate  to  have  health  care  coverage.  Of  course,  we  in  the  labor  movement  have 
a  history  of  being  concerned  for  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

I'm  delighted  with  this  panel  that's  here  today  because  it  represents  such  a 
cross-section  of  America,  having  someone  from  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the 
consumer  group  and,  of  course,  the  physician.  But  one  of  my  concerns  is,  as  we 
get  into  this  fight,  I'm  sure  that  battle  lines  are  going  to  be  drawn  and  we're  going 
to  have  to  form  very  strong  coalitions.  I  guess  I'm  curious  as  to  whether  there  is 
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going  to  be  some  type  of  national  clearinghouse  to  bring  together  these  various 
coalitions.  I"m  sure  that  my  local  affiliates  will  want  to  know  that,  because  as  we 
engage  in  this,  we  want  to  know  if  we're  going  to  have  some  structure  or  are  we 
going  to  be  splintered  in  this  battle. 

And  so,  my  question  is,  will  there  be,  in  fact,  some  type  of  pulling  together  of 
these  various  coalitions? 

KIRKLAND:  John,  do  you  want  to  take  that? 

SWEENEY:  No  one  could  answer  that  question  better  than  the  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  brother  raises  a  very  good  observation  and  a  very  good 
concern  and  we're  going  to  be  talking  more  about  the  national  campaign  for  health 
care  and  our  involvement  with  the  coalitions,  working  closely  with  Jay  Rockefeller 
and  all  of  our  panelists,  later  on  in  the  convention  when  we  talk  about  the  resolution 
on  health  care. 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Rockefeller.  Thank  you,  John. 
On  behalf  of  the  delegates,  I  want  particularly  to  thank  each  of  the  members  of  the 
panel  for  an  excellent  job.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  to  compliment  the  delegates  for  paying  close  attention  to  this 
discussion. 

Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Congressman  Clay  to  the  platform.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  know  that  you're  going  to  give  a  big  reception  to  our 
next  speaker.  He  is  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  (Applause) 

And  twice  he  has  shepherded  that  bill  to  overwhelming  approval  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  For  two  decades  he  has  led  the  fight  for  Hatch  Act  reform. 
(Applause) 

And  tomorrow  his  efforts  will  pay  off  when  the  president  signs  that  Hatch  Act 
reform  bill  and  thereby  curtail  discrimination  against  our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
work  for  the  federal  government  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Sometimes  we  say  that  such  things  are  accomplished  with  "one  stroke  of  the 
president's  pen."  But  that  does  not  do  justice  to  Bill  Clay's  20-year  struggle  to 
reform  the  Hatch  Act.  He  deserves  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  Hatch  Act 
reform  and  for  all  of  the  struggles  that  he  has  waged  on  behalf  of  honest  working 
men  and  women  in  America.  (Applause)  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  give  you  Congress- 
man Bill  Clay.  (Applause) 

THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  CLAY 
U.S.  Representative,  Missouri 

Thank  you.  Thank  you.  President  Lane  Kirkland,  Secretary-Treasurer  Tom 
Donahue,  Duke  McVey  from  the  great  state  of  Missouri,  officers,  members  and 
friends.  Let  me  thank  Lane  for  that  kind  and  warm  and  generous  introduction. 

I  need  not  remind  you  how  honored  I  am  to  speak  to  one  of  America's  greatest 
organizations,  one  that's  been  a  constant  in  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  your  original 
charter  to  protect  and  advance  the  rights  of  working  men  and  women.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  this  morning  some  of  the  major 
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issues  facing  our  society,  especially  those  that  impact  on  organized  labor  and  the 
people  that  you  represent. 

I  want  to  repeat  and  certainly  stress  and  emphasize  many  of  the  things  that 
Secretary  Reich  said  to  you  this  morning.  Firstly,  I  hope  you  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  a  refreshing  and  stimulating  experience  to  sit  here  today  without  worrying  that 
tomorrow  you  will  wake  up  and  read  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
fired  1 1,000  union  members.  (Applause) 

Secondly,  that  you  can  agree  that  you  can  go  to  bed  tonight  without  fear  of 
waking  up  tomorrow  to  find  out  that  the  attorney  general  went  to  court  to  put  an 
entire  international  labor  union  under  government  trusteeship.  (Applause) 

And,  of  course,  we  will  have  some  disagreements  with  the  president,  but  the 
1 2  years  of  constantly  consistent  hostile  relations  is  no  longer  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  a  friend  we  have  in  the  White  House.  (Applause) 

You  know  better  than  I  the  history  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  presidential  years, 
so  I  need  not  recite  a  litany  of  the  overt  sinister  behavior  which  created  a  climate 
of  pervasive,  endemic  anti-worker  sentiment.  Their  callous  disregard  for  the  right 
of  individuals  ushered  in  the  "me  and  nobody  else"  age.  It  was  an  era  of  greed, 
of  selfishness,  of  hatred,  of  an  attitude  that  "I  got  mine,  you  get  yours." 

Today,  I  feel  a  sense  of  great  relief  just  knowing  that  the  caretaker  in  the  White 
House  is  genuinely  committed  to  justice,  to  fairness,  to  equality,  and  has  shown 
his  compassion,  his  understanding  for  and  his  identification  with  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  workers  of  America. 

He's  demonstrated  his  commitment  by  his  appointment  of  persons  under- 
standing of  the  plight  of  workers,  rather  than  persons  insensitive  to  their  needs  and 
problems.  His  supportive  legislation  to  protect  the  basic  rights  of  union  members 
is  a  remarkable  change  from  the  last  two  administrations. 

The  first  bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  this  president  was  one  I 
sponsored  and  organized  labor  supported,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act. 
(Applause) 

It's  a  bill  that  we  need.  It's  a  bill  that  addresses  the  new  economic  reality  of  a 
work  force  where  50  percent  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  age  1  and 
two-thirds  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  age  3  go  to  work  five  days  a  week. 
Provisions  to  accommodate  this  unique  change  in  the  working  conditions  had  to 
be  enacted. 

Workers  have  a  right  to  be  at  home  with  a  sick  child  or  a  dying  parent.  Leave 
for  family  and  medical  purposes  with  the  right  to  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  emergency 
was  the  right,  decent  thing  to  do.  and  Mr.  Clinton  signed  it.  (Applause) 

The  second  major  bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  president  was 
another  one  that  organized  labor  supported.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  voters 
to  register  at  the  time  one  is  issued  a  driver's  license.  (Applause) 

The  last  two  presidents  opposed  this  because  they  thought  too  many  low-in- 
come wage  earners  might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  vote  some  of  them  out  of  office. 

Isn't  it  remarkable  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  administration,  we've 
not  heard  a  single  threat  of  a  presidential  veto  of  a  labor  bill  or  any  other  piece  of 
legislation.  (Applause) 
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The  last  two  presidents  threatened  on  a  weekly  basis  the  veto  of  people-oriented 
legislation.  They  intimidated,  coerced,  extorted  the  Congress  by  the  threat  and  the 
actual  veto.  Now  we  have  a  chief  executive  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  legislature. 

Two  weeks  ago,  my  bill  to  reform  the  archaic  Hatch  Act  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature,  20  years  after  I  first 
introduced  it.  After  passing  the  House  five  times  and  the  Senate  four  times,  after 
suffering  three  presidential  vetoes,  after  all  of  these  trials  and  tribulations,  federal 
and  postal  employees  after  tomorrow  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  like  all  other  American  citizens.  (Standing  ovation) 

Today,  you  know  and  I  know  that  they're  only  able  to  quietly  say  to  their  elected 
officials,  '  'I  will  appreciate  your  support  of  this  legislation  which  will  benefit  and 
protect  those  of  us  in  the  public  sector,"  but  tomorrow  they  will  be  able  to  say  for 
the  first  time  in  a  somewhat  louder  voice,  "If  you  don't,  Congressman,  support 
this  legislation,  my  family,  my  friends  and  my  neighbors  will  meet  you  at  the  ballot 
box."  (Applause) 

Three  anti-labor  presidents  —  Ford,  Reagan  and  Bush  —  vetoed  that  bill,  but 
a  pro-labor  President  Clinton  will  sign  it  tomorrow. 

An  anti-union  president,  Ronald  Reagan,  fired  1 1 ,000  air  traffic  controllers  and 
prohibited  them  from  working  for  the  federal  government  in  any  capacity. 

An  anti-union  president,  George  Bush,  refused  to  lift  that  insensitive  restriction, 
but  pro-labor  Bill  Clinton  issued  an  executive  order  re-establishing  the  right  of 
dismissed  air  traffic  controllers  to  compete  for  government  jobs.  (Applause) 

Secretary  Reich  said  it  very  well  this  morning:  "Even  friends  sometimes 
disagree."  You  and  I.  like  everybody  else,  have  some  areas  of  honest  disagreement 
with  President  Clinton.  You  and  I  may  encounter  some  disagreements  with  the 
present  administration,  we  may  even  engage  in  a  few  minor  skirmishes  here  and 
there,  like  maybe  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  (Applause) 

But  that  will  not  destroy  the  coalition  that  successfully  put  an  end  to  12  years 
of  the  most  regressive,  the  most  oppressive  anti-labor  administrations  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  (Applause) 

President  Reagan  recommended  and  the  Congress  passed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing negotiated  trade  agreements  with  Mexico  and  then  put  the  process  on  what 
was  called  a  "fast  track."  President  Bush  negotiated  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
If  this  negotiated  agreement  is  not  rejected  by  Congress,  it  means  in  very  simple 
terms  that  thousands  of  American  jobs  will  be  heading  for  Mexico  on  a  track  faster 
than  that  at  Belmont  or  the  Preakness.  (Applause) 

Those  jobs  will  be  replaced  by  low-wage  workers,  in  some  cases  making  as 
low  as  20  cents  per  hour.  As  long  as  our  minimum  wage  is  over  four  dollars  an 
hour  and  Mexican  workers  are  paid  four  dollars  a  day,  logic,  common  sense  and 
old-fashioned  intuition  tells  us  that  free  trade  ain't  going  to  allow  four-dollar-a-day 
workers  to  buy  Fords,  Chryslers  and  Oldsmobiles.  (Applause) 

Even  without  the  legal  nicety  of  a  negotiated  treaty  on  a  fast  track,  without  the 
lifting  of  all  trade  tariffs  and  without  the  added  protection  against  an  unstable 
Mexican  government  nationalizing  American  companies,  General  Motors  has 
already  opened  30  plants  in  Mexico  with  43,000  workers;  Ford  has  12  plants  with 
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16,000  workers;  and  Chrysler  has  12  plants  with  14,000  workers.  That's  73,000 
jobs.  Recently,  GM  announced  that  it  was  going  to  close  2 1  plants  here  in  America 
and  we  would  lose  73,000  jobs.  Can  you  understand  what  happened  to  our  73.000 
and  now  another  73,000?  They  will  be  in  Mexico  if  we  pass  NAFTA.  (Applause) 

And  what  will  this  new  trade  agreement  do  to  other  major  American  industries? 
Transferring  heavy-skilled  industry  jobs  south  of  the  border  and  replacing  them 
here  in  the  U.S.A.  with  minimum-wage,  high-tech  jobs  that  provide  no  health 
insurance  and  no  retirement  benefits  will  ultimately  reduce  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  to  a  level  of  that  suffered  in  Third  World 
countries.  The  argument  that  this  agreement  is  necessary  for  us  to  compete  in  a 
global  economy  is  fallacious.  Our  chief  international  competitors  are  Japan  and 
Germany,  and  they  give  their  workers  more  paid  vacation,  insist  on  maximum 
safety  at  the  job  site,  provide  better  retirement  benefits  and  still  pay  their  workers 
more  per  hour  than  we  pay  ours.  We're  competing  with  them,  not  against  the  slave 
wages  and  sweat  shops  of  Singapore,  Taiwan  and  Korea.  (Applause) 

I'm  always  suspicious  when  politicians  claim  that  granting  certain  authority  or 
making  certain  changes  will  result  in  the  creation  of  millions  of  jobs  and  lower  the 
cost  of  consumer  goods  and  products. 

Whenever  I  see  a  proposition  being  supported  by  groups  who  have  traditionally 
shown  little  concern  for  the  general  welfare  of  American  workers,  particularly 
when  supported  by  groups  like  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Business  Roundtable,  I  become  even  more  skeptical. 

I  knew  I  would  oppose  NAFTA  early  on  in  the  debate  when  I  went  to  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  to  listen  to  arguments  about  why  we  should  support 
NAFTA.  And  it  became  very  apparent  to  me  why  we  should  not  when  they  served 
me  a  cup  of  coffee  that  was  stamped  with  the  logo  on  the  side,  "U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce."  And  when  I  lifted  it,  on  the  bottom  it  said,  "Made  in  Mexico."  I 
knew  damn  well  I  wasn't  going  to  support  NAFTA.  (Applause) 

And  finally,  let  me  say  something  about  collective  bargaining.  If  it  were  not  for 
organized  labor  and  the  effectiveness  of  collective  bargaining,  9-year-old  children 
would  still  be  working  1 2  hours  a  day  for  the  same  20  cents  an  hour  that  adults  are 
now  paid  in  Mexico;  adults  would  be  working  1 2  hours  a  day  without  overtime, 
without  holidays,  without  sick  leave,  without  retirement.  If  you  lose  the  power  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  entire  work  force,  union  and  non-union,  will  lose  its 
collective  benefits.  That's  why  passage  of  the  bill  I  introduced,  which  is  now 
lingering  in  the  Senate,  which  would  prohibit  the  "permanent  replacement"  of 
strikers,  is  so  critical  to  your  future.  (Applause) 

The  fight  to  preserve  collective  bargaining  is  the  single  most  important  labor 
issue  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  That  act  was  needed  to  protect  the  rights 
of  workers  from  ruthless  business  tycoons,  intemperate  judges  and  overaggressive 
prosecutors.  Today  the  ruthlessness  has  subsided,  corruption  no  longer  prevails  in 
the  judiciary  and  yellow  dog  contracts  are  not  a  common  occurrence.  But  the 
pendulum  has  swung  so  far  in  favor  of  business  that  labor  laws  are  not  protecting 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize. 

The  bedrock  of  collective  bargaining  is  and  always  will  be  the  right  to  strike. 
(Applause) 
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The  right  to  withhold  your  labor  is  the  only  real  leverage  you  can  exert  during 
negotiations.  Just  as  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill  liberated  3  million  federal  employ- 
ees from  political  bondage,  the  striker  replacement  bill  will  free  16  million 
organized  workers  from  the  clutches  of  those  who  exploit  human  energy  by 
extorting  and  intimidating  and  coercing  workers  into  signing  regressive  contracts. 

It  took  us  20  years  to  pass  Hatch  Act  reform.  But  we  can't  wait  that  long  to  pass 
striker  replacement  legislation.  (Applause) 

We're  two  votes  short  in  the  Senate  from  being  able  to  bust  a  filibuster  so  we 
can  get  to  the  5 1  votes  we  need  to  pass  it.  And  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  lean  on 
your  two  senators  to  make  sure  that  we  get  their  commitment.  If  you  don't  get  a 
commitment  from  them  to  support  and  to  bust  a  filibuster,  they  aren't  your  friends, 
and  they  shouldn't  expect  a  commitment  from  you  at  re-election  time.  (Applause) 

Now,  this  bill  will  stop  the  madness  that's  been  going  on  for  several  years  in 
this  country  by  making  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  permanently  hire  a  scab  who 
crosses  a  picket  line  to  replace  a  collective  bargaining  employee.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  are  incensed  when  we  use  the  term  scab.  They  bellow 
and  they  roar  in  anger  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word. 

It  leaves  me  confused,  though.  If  we  don't  use  the  word  scab,  what  other  word 
can  we  use  to  describe  a  bastard  who  crosses  a  picket  line  to  take  another  man's 
job.  (Standing  ovation) 

I  know  when  I've  had  it.  I  think  I'll  end  on  that  note.  Thank  you.  (Laughter) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you,  Bill,  both  for  what  you  had  to  say  and  for  what  you've 
done  over  many  years  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  America.  (Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sweeney  for  a  resolution  on  health  care. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  4 

SWEENEY:  The  secretary  of  the  committee  will  read  the  resolution,  Vice 
President  Gloria  Johnson. 

Resolution  No.  115  National  Health  Care  Reform  Now 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is 
Resolution  115,  Book  Two,  Page  1;  National  Health  Care  Reform. 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  53,  National  Health  Reform 

Resolution  No.  76,  National  Health  Care  Reform 

Resolution  No.  83,  Health  Care  Reform  and  Alcoholic  Beverage  Taxation 
Resolution  No.  90,  Reform  of  the  U.S.  Health  Care  System 
Resolution  No.  1 15  endorses  the  proposal  advanced  by  President  Clinton  to 
reform  the  U.S.  health  care  system  on  the  basis  that  it  meets  the  AFL-CIO's  criteria 
for  comprehensive  reform.  It  urges  support  for  the  president  in  this  legislative 
process  and  commits  the  federation  to  work  vigorously  for  enactment.  It  calls  on 
affiliates  to  also  support  the  president  and  to  work  in  close  coordination  with  the 
AFL-CIO  at  the  same  time  as  they  work  to  strengthen  the  legislation  in  specific 
areas. 
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The  committee  recommends  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "state  and"  before  the 
phrase  "local  governments"  in  the  last  line  of  paragraph  four.  The  committee 
further  recommends  replacing  the  second  and  third  sentences  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  with  the  following: 

"It  is  a  courageous  effort  that,  if  successful,  would  represent  a  great  step 
forward  for  meaningful  health  care  reform  and  towards  labor' s  long-held  goal  of 
a  national  social  insurance  system." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  115  as 
amended,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved.  Is  there  a  second?  Is  there  discussion?  The 
Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sweeney. 

SWEENEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  resolution.  For  over  50  years, 
the  United  States  labor  movement  has  struggled  to  win  universal  health  coverage 
as  a  right  for  every  American,  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  every  other  major 
industrialized  country. 

For  most  of  those  50  years,  we  were  the  only  voice  demanding  national  health 
reform.  President  Clinton's  victory,  labor's  victory,  put  health  care  at  the  top  of 
the  nation's  agenda.  Thanks  to  his  historic  initiative,  we  now  have  the  best 
opportunity  for  comprehensive  reform  since  Harry  Truman  was  president. 

For  the  first  time,  all  the  major  players  —  consumers,  businesses  and  health 
care  providers  —  agree  that  something  must  be  done  and  must  be  done  now. 
Consumer  polls  show  overwhelming  support  by  the  American  public  for  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  health  care  system.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  president,  and 
especially  the  first  lady,  bipartisan  support  for  major  action  on  health  care  is 
growing  in  Congress. 

It  will  happen.  It  will  happen  next  year.  All  that's  left  to  answer  is  whether  it's 
going  to  be  genuine  reform  or  whether  it's  going  to  be  so-called  reform  that  fails 
to  provide  the  security  and  quality  and  cost  constraints  that  our  families  so 
desperately  need. 

The  answer  is  up  to  us,  the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  room  today. 
We  here  in  this  room  must  summon  the  energy  and  the  know-how  and,  yes,  the 
passion  to  lead  what  may  well  be  the  campaign  of  our  lives.  We  must  forge  new 
coalitions  with  responsible  employers,  progressive  providers  and  others  who 
support  comprehensive  reform. 

Most  important,  we  must  rally  the  full  strength  of  our  membership  to  support 
the  president  now  and  then  to  hold  every  member  of  Congress  accountable  in  this 
struggle  of  all  struggles. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  every  working  family  in  this  country  to  see  that  this 
historic  opportunity  is  not  lost.  For  decades,  we  have  passed  resolutions  calling 
for  national  health  reform.  This  is  the  first  time  ever  that  our  resolution  will  be 
realized  before  our  next  convention. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  national  health  reform. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  McEntee  at  mike  2. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brothers, 
we  met  almost  two  years  ago  to  the  day,  in  convention  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
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and  we  had  at  that  convention  a  number  of  possible  nominees  for  president  of  the 
United  States.  We  listened  to  their  programs  and  their  platforms. 

Also  at  that  convention  —  as  we  had  done  at  the  20  previous  conventions  for 
40  years  of  this  great  federation  —  we  discussed,  we  debated  and  we  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  national  health  care  reform  for  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  on  labor's  agenda  for  40  or  50  years. 

We  left  that  convention  with  high  hopes  but  essentially  the  same  kind  of  hopes 
that  we  had  had  in  past  years  at  past  conventions. 

But  then,  in  fact,  the  American  labor  movement  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  participated  in  that  political  process  last  year,  the  most  important  part  of  that 
process,  and  elected  Bill  Clinton  president  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  we're  back  here,  and  sisters  and  brothers,  we're  prepared  to  pass  a 
resolution,  but  we  are  prepared  to  seize  an  opportunity  —  one  we  have  never  really 
had  before  —  an  opportunity  to  have  meaningful  national  health  care  reform. 

We  all  know  the  arguments.  We  all  know  what  it  means  in  terms  of  access  for 
all  Americans.  We  know  the  fact  that  our  people  on  strike  would  be  afraid — would 
be  fearful  even  —  to  go  out  on  strike  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  their 
health  care  benefits.  We  know  of  our  own  members  who  are  afraid  to  take  a 
promotion  or  go  to  another  job,  afraid  of  the  loss  of  their  health  care  benefits. 

We  all  experience  the  fact  of  seniors  and  elders  and  our  mothers  and  fathers 
who  were  in  nursing  homes  and  had  to  sign  over  the  fact  that,  indeed,  they  were 
on  welfare  in  order  to  stay  in  those  nursing  homes. 

We  know  of  the  fact  of  seniors  who  had  to  literally  make  a  choice  between  food 
and  medicine,  the  only  industrialized  nation  in  the  world  without  national  health 
care  for  all  of  their  people. 

And  now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make  that  kind  of  change.  Bill  Clinton 
said  yesterday  that  he  needs  our  help.  I  say  that  we  should  applaud  Clinton.  He  is 
literally  putting  his  presidency  on  the  line.  He  is  putting  the  reputation  of  the  first 
lady  on  the  line.  He  has  taken  one  of  the  most  bold  and  courageous  steps  ever  taken 
in  the  political  process  of  the  United  States,  and  we  should  give  him  every  kind  of 
help  and  endorsement  that  we  can  to  pass  national  health  care.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  all  read  so  often  in  the  newspapers  and  listen  on 
television  that,  indeed,  the  best  days  of  American  labor  are  behind  us;  that  the  labor 
movement  is  old  and  it's  tired,  it  doesn't  have  the  vitality  that  it  once  had.  Well, 
they  were  the  same  kinds  of  stories  that  we  heard  in  the  past. 

But  where  was  the  movement?  Where  were  the  people  who  were  out  on  the 
point  in  terms  of  the  passage  of  Social  Security?  What  was  the  movement?  Where 
were  the  people  that  were  out  on  the  point  in  terms  of  public  education  in  America, 
unemployment  compensation,  Medicare,  every  social  issue  in  America? 

It  was  the  American  labor  movement  out  on  the  point.  And  out  on  the  point  in 
terms  of  national  health  care,  it  will  be  the  American  labor  movement. 

And  we  must  let  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  every  member 
of  the  Senate,  every  member  in  the  capital  of  this  country,  let  them  know  that  we 
want,  we  need,  and  we  are  going  to  have  national  health  care,  and  if  they're  not 
for  it,  we  don't  want  to  see  them  in  that  capital  anymore.  Thank  you,  sisters  and 
brothers.  (Applause) 
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KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  SUSAN  CO  WELL,  ILGWU:  That's  a  hard  act  to  follow.  This  is 
a  historic  moment.  After  12  years  of  Reaganism,  universal  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  is  finally  within  our  reach. 

We  should  congratulate  President  Clinton,  but  first  we  should  congratulate 
ourselves,  because  President  Clinton  would  not  and  could  not  have  made  as  bold 
a  proposal  as  he  did  if  the  labor  movement  had  not  been  there  over  the  last  few 
years  and,  indeed,  over  the  last  50  years,  keeping  the  idea  of  health  care  as  a  right 
alive  in  this  country. 

However,  we  must  not  take  victory  for  granted  just  because  the  president  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  is  behind  us.  The  opposition  is  hiding  behind  a  cloak 
of  consensus.  The  Republicans,  the  AMA  and  much  of  the  business  community 
claim  to  be  for  reform,  but  are  they  for  reform  that  we  can  live  with? 

The  Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats  led  by  Jim  Cooper  from  Tennes- 
see have  an  alternative.  Their  alternative  is  that  employers  shouldn't  have  to  pay 
anything  and  that  workers  should  have  to  pay  more.  In  fact,  they  think  working 
people  are  the  problem.  They  think  our  benefits  are  too  good  and  we're  using  too 
much  health  care. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Senator  Rockefeller,  who  is  a  real  leader  on  the  issue, 
the  difference  between  employer  mandate  and  individual  mandate  isn't  a  subject 
for  negotiation.  It's  a  subject  to  fight  over  to  the  end.  We  can't  lose  on  that  one. 

We  must  fight  to  maintain  comprehensive  benefits  with  no  taxation  of  supple- 
mental benefits.  We  must  fight  for  universal  coverage  that  is  affordable  and 
accessible  to  everyone.  We  must  fight  to  make  every  employer,  no  matter  how 
small,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  health  care.  We  must  fight  to  make  sure  that  the 
states  have  the  option,  as  promised  by  the  Clinton  plan,  to  do  better  than  the  federal 
standards,  including  by  being  able  to  pass  single-payer  plans. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we  can  win  if  we  mobilize  our  members  to  keep  the  heat 
on  members  of  Congress  at  home  on  health  care  as  on  NAFTA  and  striker 
replacement.  If  we  don't  get  their  votes,  they  can't  get  our  votes.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?All 
in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  motion  is  carried.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Health  Care  Reform  Now 

President  Clinton  has  given  America  an  historic  opportunity  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  industrialized  world  by  providing  health  security  to  all  its  citizens.  The 
president's  health  care  reform  plan,  unveiled  September  22,  is  good  for  working 
people,  their  families  and  the  country.  It  meets  the  basic  principles  long  advocated 
by  the  AFL-CIO  and  it  deserves  labor's  support. 

We  greet  the  unveiling  of  this  plan  with  the  hope  that,  at  long  last,  Americans 
will  be  relieved  of  the  twin  burdens  of  rising  health  care  costs  and  diminishing 
coverage.  No  longer  will  they  have  to  wonder  whether  they  will  be  covered  should 
they  or  a  family  member  become  sick,  injured  or  unemployed. 
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For  the  past  half-century,  while  the  struggle  for  universal  health  coverage  has 
been  frustrated  by  powerful  interests  determined  to  protect  the  status  quo,  trade 
unions  used  collective  bargaining  to  lead  the  way  toward  a  system  of  private, 
employer-paid  health  care.  The  labor  movement  also  spearheaded  the  effort 
toward  health  coverage  for  elderly  and  poor  Americans. 

Today,  however,  vast  economic  changes  have  brought  the  patchwork  U.S. 
health  care  system  to  the  brink  of  collapse.  Costs  are  soaring  and  a  growing  number 
of  Americans  are  seeing  their  coverage  severely  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether. 
Health  care  costs  are  threatening  to  bankrupt  families,  businesses,  state  and  local 
governments. 

If  present  trends  are  not  reversed,  health  care  will  consume  one-fifth  of  our 
national  income  in  the  year  2000,  diverting  society's  scarce  resources  from 
pressing  investment  and  social  needs. 

The  time  for  incremental  measures  or  market  reforms  has  long  since  passed. 
Nothing  short  of  full-scale  restructuring  that  achieves  universal  coverage  and  a 
coordinated  health  delivery  system  will  solve  this  crisis. 

The  president's  initiative  meets  the  basic  guidelines  long  advocated  by  the 
AFL-CIO  and  most  recently  stated  by  the  Executive  Council  in  February  1993. 
They  include: 

•  Universal  coverage  and  security  —  It  would  guarantee  a  comprehensive 
package  of  benefits  to  all  people,  regardless  of  age,  income,  health  and 
employment  status.  It  represents  a  major  step  toward  integrating  the  health 
care  portion  of  workers  compensation. 

•  Cost  containment  —  The  new  system  would  hold  health  care  cost  increases 
to  a  strict  budget  and  force  savings  from  a  bloated  and  fractured  purchasing 
system.  New  coverage  for  early  retirees  will  provide  a  significant  economic 
boost  for  many  industries. 

•  Quality  —  It  would  include  procedures  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  care  and 
provide  information  to  consumers  so  they  can  choose  the  best  available 
health  plan. 

•  Fair  financing  —  The  cost  of  health  care  would  be  spread  equitably.  The 
plan  would  end  the  competitive  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  employers  who 
offer  little  or  no  health  coverage  to  their  workers. 

In  addition,  all  benefits  that  would  be  covered  under  the  Clinton  plan  would  be 
permanently  exempt  from  taxation,  as  would  additional  employer  payments  of  a 
worker's  share  of  premiums  and  other  cost  sharing.  Employer  payments  for 
benefits  not  covered  in  the  package  will  not  be  taxed  for  10  years. 

By  controlling  costs  and  effectively  severing  the  link  between  employment  and 
health  coverage,  President  Clinton's  health  care  reform  plan  would  dramatically 
improve  the  climate  for  collective  bargaining.  It  is  a  courageous  effort  that,  if 
successful,  would  represent  a  great  step  forward  for  meaningful  health  care  reform 
and  toward  labor's  long-held  goal  of  a  national  social  insurance  system.  The 
AFL-CIO  urges  all  affiliates  to  mobilize  their  members  to  vigorously  support  this 
program  and  demand  its  enactment. 
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KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Mario  Chanes  to  the  platform? 

By  any  measure,  our  next  speaker  is  a  brother  trade  unionist  who  has  paid  a 
terrible  price  for  his  steadfast  commitment  to  freedom  and  democracy.  His  name 
is  Mario  Chanes. 

In  the  1940s,  when  he  was  21  years  old,  Brother  Chanes  helped  to  organize  the 
Commercial  Workers  Union  in  Havana,  Cuba.  A  few  years  later,  he  joined  the 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  Batista  dictatorship.  He  was  captured  by  government 
forces  and  served  21  months  in  a  prison  cell  with  Fidel  Castro. 

After  the  ultimate  success  of  the  revolution,  Brother  Chanes  joined  the  Castro 
government,  but  resigned  when  he  saw  that  it,  too,  was  becoming  a  totalitarian 
regime. 

He  resumed  his  union  activities,  but  in  July  1961,  he  was  arrested  by  govern- 
ment security  forces  and  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison  for  "anti-Castro  activi- 
ties." 

He  served  every  year  of  that  sentence  and  became  one  of  the  longest-held 
political  prisoners  in  the  world.  While  in  prison.  Brother  Chanes  became  one  of 
the  first  plantados,  prisoners  who  reject  indoctrination,  resist  prison  regulations, 
refuse  to  wear  prison  uniforms  and  endure  the  harshest  punishment. 

Two  years  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  joined  other  international  trade  union  organiza- 
tions in  a  campaign  to  secure  freedom  for  Mario  Chanes.  Upon  his  release  at  the 
end  of  his  prison  term  in  1991,  he  was  still  not  allowed  to  leave  Cuba  until  earlier 
this  year. 

He  is  here  today.  Please  welcome  him  to  our  ranks.  Brother  Mario  Chanes. 
(Applause) 

(Brother  Chanes  addressed  the  delegation  through  an  interpreter  as  follows:) 

BROTHER  MARIO  CHANES 

Good  afternoon.  It  is  for  me  an  honor  to  bring  warm  and  fraternal  greetings  to 
President  Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  to  all  the  representatives  of  your 
powerful  labor  organization,  which  is  a  steadfast  defender  of  your  country  and  a 
universal  symbol  of  freedom  and  progress. 

I  also  want  to  extend  warm  and  fraternal  greetings  to  the  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  who  have  come  to  this  city  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  with  whom  I  am  honored  to  share  the  experience  of  this  significant  event. 

Because  gratitude  is  an  imperative  characteristic  of  honest  men,  I  want,  first 
and  above  all,  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  to  everyone  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  participated  in  the  campaign  for  my  freedom  from  the 
beginning  and  later  for  the  restoration  of  my  right  to  travel  freely  to  any  country. 
And  as  a  result  of  that  campaign,  I  am  here  with  you  today  to  share  this  convention. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Brother  Kirkland  for  inviting  me 
to  address  this  convention,  and  I  regard  this  gesture  not  only  as  a  personal  honor, 
but  as  a  noble  expression  of  solidarity  with  the  Cuban  people,  the  people  I  love  so 
much,  for  whom  I  have  offered  and  will  continue  to  offer  the  best  efforts  of  my 
life. 
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They  are  a  heroic  people,  a  people  that  has  been  muzzled,  tortured,  brutally 
oppressed  by  the  diabolical  machinery  of  the  most  opprobrious  and  cruel  system 
in  the  history  of  Latin  America.  (Applause) 

Many  thanks  to  President  Kirkland  for  this  great  honor  conferred  upon  me  and 
the  brothers  and  sisters  who  suffer  in  my  captive  country.  It  is  an  honor  that  greatly 
pleases  me  and  makes  me  proud  because  I  treasure  good  deeds,  as  much  as  I  harbor 
in  my  heart  the  hope  for  a  better  future  for  all  Cubans.  (Applause) 

It  is  a  hope  that  when  we  can  live  in  peace  with  the  happiness  that  can  only  be 
obtained  through  genuinely  democratic  governments  and  with  full  participation 
of  the  working  class,  respect  for  basic  freedoms  and  for  human  dignity.  It  has  to 
be  a  government  with  which  social  justice  and  a  true  progressive  order  will  prevail. 

I  have  struggled  for  those  principles  since  my  early  youth,  and  for  that  I  have 
spent  half  of  my  life  in  prison. 

As  we  all  know,  under  dictatorships,  whether  of  the  right  or  of  the  left,  the  love 
of  freedom  and  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  rejecting  an  oppressive  system, 
which  was  my  only  crime,  is  considered  a  very  serious  offense. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  situation  is  even  more  critical  and  dangerous,  with  a 
dreadful  price  to  pay  given  the  cruel  and  inhuman  nature  of  he  who  has  ruled  for 
the  past  34  years,  without  any  moral  authority  to  empower  him,  but  who  through 
wickedness  and  baseness  has  kept  in  agony  a  noble  people  who  reject  slavery. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  how  a  man  feels  who  spent  30  years  in  a  cruel  prison. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty;  of  having  given  my  very  best  to  a 
just  cause.  If  one  is  sincere  in  his  love  of  freedom  and  his  regard  for  his  people, 
the  sacrifice  of  prolonged  incarceration  becomes  a  fertile  experience,  and  a  source 
of  strength  to  move  forward  in  the  certainty  that  on  a  not-too-distant  day,  all 
Cubans  will  have  a  home  in  which  we  will  be  able  to  live  in  decency,  in  an 
environment  of  absolute  respect  and  understanding.  (Applause) 

I  have  the  pleasure,  which  is  also  a  reward,  of  bringing  to  you  a  message  of  the 
determination  of  the  Cuban  workers  to  continue  this  struggle  for  the  realization  of 
freedom  in  our  country  in  the  near  future. 

Many  are  the  examples  of  fortitude  and  chivalry  that  I  could  cite.  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  summarizing  them  by  referring  to  the  case  of  Rafael  Gutierrez  Santos, 
a  port  worker  and  founder  and  president  of  the  Cuban  Workers  Union,  USTC,  who 
was  recently  released  from  prison,  thanks  to  the  international  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  AFL-CIO,  and  President  Kirkland  in  particular.  (Applause) 

The  USTC  and  the  rest  of  the  labor  organizations  that  are  courageously 
struggling  to  establish  themselves  as  legal  independent  unions  are  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  carrying  the  fight  in  our  country.  They  are  the  most  fitting  instruments  to 
do  so,  because  they  embody  the  wishes  of  the  masses  of  dissatisfied  workers  and 
stand  against  the  unscrupulous  collaboration  of  the  so-called  labor  leaders  imposed 
upon  the  workers  by  the  Castro  dictatorship. 

On  behalf  of  Gutierrez  and  all  the  others  who  risk  their  lives  day  after  day  with 
no  other  weapons  than  their  dignity  and  their  sense  of  righteousness,  I  ask  the 
leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  of  all  the  other  organizations  represented  in  this 
magnificent  event,  for  their  effective  and  dynamic  cooperation. 
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I  also  ask  for  the  same  support  that  you  gave  Solidarnosc  of  Poland,  which  was 
so  decisive  a  factor  in  the  historic  victory  of  the  Polish  workers  against  a 
dictatorship  that  in  many  ways  was  similar  to  that  of  Cuba. 

Only  in  this  fashion,  through  international  solidarity,  will  our  honest,  hard- 
working people  succeed  in  achieving  the  standards  of  living,  of  happiness,  of 
justice  and  progress  that  you  enjoy  here  today. 

God  bless  you  all,  and  thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  Brother  Chanes,  we  are  honored  to  have  you  with  us  today,  as 
one  who  has  put  his  life  on  the  line  for  freedom  and  justice,  and  who  has  never 
flinched  or  bowed  under  forces  and  pressures  that  few  of  us  can  even  imagine. 

And  because  of  the  example  and  the  courage  of  men  and  women  like  yourself, 
Cuba  will  be  free.  (Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue  for  announcements. 

DONAHUE:  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  the  Committee  on  Late  Resolutions 
would  request  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  delegates  to  accept  as  a  late  resolution 
one  that,  with  your  approval,  would  be  No.  181,  titled  "Cesar  Chavez.*'  The 
resolution  is  introduced  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America. 

I  move  acceptance  of  the  resolution  so  that  it  may  be  considered  by  the 
committee  in  the  convention. 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none,  so  ordered. 

DONAHUE:  The  Escort  Committee  for  Enzo  Friso  for  this  afternoon  includes 
Barbara  Easterling.  James  Hatfield  and  Jack  Joyce. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  the  General  Secretary  of  COSATU.  Jay  Naidoo,  is 
Bill  Lucy,  Ernie  Lofton  and  Rich  Trumka. 

In  order  to  follow  up  on  the  plans  for  coordinating  campaign  activity  in  regard 
to  health  care  reform  that  we  talked  about  this  morning,  each  affiliate  is  asked  to 
send  two  representatives  to  a  meeting  tomorrow  morning  at  8:00  o'clock  in 
Continental  Room  2  and  3.  That's  Continental  2  and  3,  8:00  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning  for  two  representatives  of  each  union. 

We're  asking  that  those  representatives  be  the  people  who  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  health  care  reform  work  of  each  of  the  affiliates. 
Coffee  will  be  served  at  that  meeting. 

On  behalf  of  the  convention,  I  want  to  acknowledge  receipt  for  the  record  of 
the  report  filed  for  the  year  1992-93  by  the  International  Labor  Communications 
Association,  which  details  the  activities  of  the  association  over  these  two  years.  It 
will  be  inserted  into  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  and  be  part  of  the  record. 

Report  of  the  International  Labor 
Communications  Association 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  International  Labor  Communications  Associa- 
tion (ILCA)  has  strengthened  its  commitment  to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
labor  communications  by  improving  services  to  its  members  and  by  enhancing  its 
role  as  an  instrument  of  support  for  the  goals  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  CLC. 

The  ILCA' s  membership  has  grown  significantly  since  1991,  largely  as  a  result 
of  expended  services  and  aggressive  outreach  efforts.  A  change  to  the  ILCA 
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constitution  in  1991  that  lowered  the  dues  formula  for  AFL-CIO  state  and  local 
central  bodies  also  contributed  to  the  ILCA's  membership  growth.  The  ILCA's 
membership  now  consists  of  more  than  825  publications  and  communications 
operations  of  national  and  international  unions,  state  and  local  central  bodies, 
regional  organizations  and  local  unions  —  the  largest  number  ever. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  ILCA's  membership  is  comprised  of  local  union 
publications.  Accordingly,  the  ILCA's  top  priority  is  to  offer  services  and  training 
geared  toward  providing  communicators  with  the  skills  and  tools  they  need  to 
effectively  convey  labor's  messages  to  union  members  and  the  public. 

The  ELCA  conducted  a  poll  of  member  entities  in  1992  to  identify  their  specific 
needs  and  priorities. 

In  response  to  the  poll  results,  the  ILCA  has  continued  to  upgrade  its  official 
publication,  The  ILCA  Reporter,  and  has  initiated  a  new  graphics  service  that 
provides  camera-ready  artwork  to  members  every  month.  As  a  result  of  special 
arrangements  with  several  syndicated  services,  the  packet  also  includes  cartoons 
from  leading  labor  cartoonists.  The  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Information  provides 
some  of  the  materials  that  the  ILCA  disseminates.  The  ILCA  also  distributes 
"FYI,"  a  bimonthly  clipping  service  of  articles  from  labor  journals  and  about 
journalism  that  are  of  interest  to  members. 

In  addition  to  providing  support  for  the  print  media,  the  ILCA  is  reaching  out 
to  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  communicating  labor's  message  through 
various  forms  of  electronic  media.  Broadcast  and  cable  television,  radio  and  new 
types  of  computer  technology  are  and  will  continue  to  be  key  to  the  future  of  labor 
communications,  and  the  ILCA  is  actively  taking  steps  to  educate  its  members 
about  the  medium  and  encourage,  promote  and  support  its  use  and  development. 

The  ILCA  actively  supports  the  national  television  show  "We  Do  the  Work" 
as  it  enters  its  fourth  season.  The  production  is  being  offered  free  to  public 
television  stations.  An  informal  network  of  labor-oriented  video  producers  that 
began  several  years  ago  is  growing.  The  ILCA  is  also  active  in  exploring  and 
promoting  computer  bulletin  boards  and  other  data  and  information  technology 
such  as  the  AFL-CIO's  LaborNET  service. 

Training  and  skill-building  for  local  union  communicators  remain  among  the 
ILCA's  top  priorities.  The  ELCA  traditionally  holds  a  training  conference  during 
the  year  between  conventions  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  ILCA's  resources  and 
expertise  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  skills  and 
issues  workshops  held  at  the  ILCA's  1991  and  1993  conventions,  a  regional 
training  seminar  was  held  in  Chicago  in  October  1992,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Illinois  State  Labor  Press  Association.  Previous  off-year  conferences  were  held  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  New  Orleans;  Denver;  and  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Another  of  the  ILCA's  top  priorities  is  to  develop  effective  motivational 
political  materials  and  provide  support  to  local  union  communicators  on  political 
issues,  to  the  extent  that  the  ILCA's  non-profit  tax  status  allows.  The  ILCA 
secretary-treasurer  participated  in  a  small  informal  working  group  of  AFL-CIO 
staff  members  that  coordinated  ILCA  and  COPE  efforts  to  produce  get-out-the- 
vote  materials  on  a  timely  basis  for  the  1992  elections.  The  AFL-CIO  played  an 
important  role  in  assisting  local  union  editors  by  preparing  sample  editorials  on 
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election  issues  as  well  as  campaign-related  graphics,  which  the  ILCA  distributed 
to  its  members  along  with  its  regular  mailings. 

Additionally,  the  ILCA  regularly  consults  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  convey  the 
concern  of  local  union  communicators  regarding  the  format,  timing  and  design  of 
various  materials  the  federation  disseminates  on  issues  of  broad  concern  to  the 
labor  movement,  such  as  health  care  reform  and  workplace  fairness  legislation. 
The  ILCA  also  assists  with  distribution  where  possible. 

Postal  rate  increases  for  labor  publications  of  up  to  50  percent  have  hurt  union 
communication  efforts  considerably,  compelling  many  local  unions  to  cut  back 
the  frequency  of  their  publications  and  some  to  stop  publishing  altogether.  The 
ILCA  continues  to  represent  the  concerns  of  organized  labor  in  the  process  of 
postal  rate-setting  for  labor  publications  and  other  non-profit  groups. 

An  ILCA  representative  serves  on  the  Mailers  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  a  body  that  advises  the  Postal  Service  on  technical 
mailing  and  rate  issues.  The  ILCA  also  works  with  the  AFL-CIO's  Legislative 
Department  to  convey  its  positions  to  members  of  Congress  on  legislation  involv- 
ing revenue  foregone  and  other  postal  matters. 

The  ILCA  Journalistic  Awards  contest  continues  to  draw  more  than  1.000 
entries  each  year.  The  number  of  entries  this  year  for  the  Saul  Miller  Award, 
established  in  1991  in  honor  of  the  late  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Publications 
Department,  was  triple  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  awarded  to  the 
publications  in  several  circulation  categories  that  provided  the  best  coverage  of 
the  1992  elections.  The  ILCA  Film  and  Broadcast  Awards  contest  is  held  every 
other  year  to  recognize  outstanding  efforts  in  the  fdm  and  broadcast  area. 

Racket  publications  are  an  ongoing  problem  for  the  labor  movement;  they 
undermine  the  credibility  not  only  of  legitimate  labor  publications  but  labor  as  a 
whole.  The  ILCA,  with  assistance  from  the  AFL-CIO  Information  Department, 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  compiling  existing  material  on  racket  operations  to 
create  a  computerized  database  that  can  sort,  compare  and  index  a  wide  range  of 
information.  Once  the  database  is  established,  the  ILCA  plans  to  maintain  and 
update  it  as  a  service  not  only  to  ILCA  members,  but  also  to  the  entire  labor  family, 
as  well  as  the  business  community  and  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  AFL-CIO  also  is  providing  assistance  to  the  ILCA  to  update  its  brochure  on 
labor  paper  rackets,  which  is  distributed  to  both  the  labor  and  business  communi- 
ties. 

Responding  to  requests  from  labor  communicators,  the  ILCA  sponsored  a 
series  of  brown-bag  lunches  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  featuring  speakers  on 
an  assortment  of  labor-related  topics.  The  gatherings  grew  into  a  movement  to 
create  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  ILCA-affiliated  labor  communicators  associa- 
tion, which  is  expected  to  hold  its  official  founding  meeting  and  officer  elections 
in  October  1993. 

The  ILCA  is  pleased  that  a  closer  relationship  is  being  built  with  its  counterpart 
organization  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Association  of  Labour  Media  (CALM).  The 
ILCA  Executive  Council  held  a  joint  meeting  with  CALM's  executive  body  in 
June  1992,  and  a  CALM  representative  regularly  attends  ILCA  Executive  Council 
meetings  as  CALM's  designated  associate  fraternal  member.  This  relationship  is 
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particularly  important  in  light  of  the  battle  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA),  which  threatens  jobs  and  living  standards  of  workers  in 
both  nations  as  well  as  in  Mexico. 

DONAHUE:  Thank  you.  That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  The  convention  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

(At  12:15  p.m.,  the  convention  recessed  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


SECOND  DAY  —  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Tuesday,  October  5,  1993 

...At  2: 10  p.m.,  the  convention  was  called  to  order.  President  Kirkland  presid- 
ing. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  our  fraternal 
delegate  from  Canada,  just  for  recognition  —  he  will  speak  later  in  the  convention 
—  Brother  Bob  White  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  Bob.  (Applause) 

This  year,  the  labor  movement  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  figures,  and  we  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  honor  his  memory.  We  will  begin  with  a  video. 
Please  direct  your  attention  to  the  video  screen. 

...A  video  presentation  on  Cesar  Chavez  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  I  would  like  now  to  call  to  the  platform  Brother  Arturo  Rodriguez, 
president  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  of  America.  He  will  be  joined  by  members 
of  his  union  and  Cesar's  family.  (Applause)  ...A  floor  demonstration  ensued. 

KIRKLAND:  I  give  you  Brother  Arturo  Rodriguez.  (Applause) 

BROTHER  ARTURO  RODRIGUEZ 

Brother  Lane  Kirkland,  Secretary-Treasurer  Tom  Donahue,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, members  of  the  Executive  Council.  It's  a  tremendous  honor  for  us  to  be  here 
today,  the  family  of  the  Farm  Workers.  (Applause) 

In  a  very,  very  special  way,  we  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  the  members,  the 
delegates  of  the  most  democratic  organization  in  the  United  States.  It's  because  of 
you  that  we  can  stand  before  you  today.  Cesar  and  the  United  Farm  Workers 
always  have  counted  throughout  our  history  on  the  house  of  labor  for  support.  It's 
because  of  your  support  in  our  boycotts  that  we  stand  before  you  today.  It' s  because 
of  your  financial  support.  It's  because  you've  helped  us  out  with  offices  in  a  very 
special  way.  You've  given  us  phones  when  we  needed  to  do  phoning.  You've 
helped  us  out  in  every  simple  way  that's  possible,  but  very  necessary  to  keep  a 
volunteer  organization  like  ours  going. 

We  want  to  thank  LIPA  for  putting  together  the  film  that  we  just  had  a  chance 
to  see.  And  in  particular,  Deborah,  who  worked  very,  very  hard  on  that,  Deborah 
Sedillo. 

It' s  an  honor  to  be  before  you  today  as  the  second  president  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers.  And  it's  an  honor  to  be  here  to  continue  the  work  of  Cesar  Chavez  to 
fulfill  his  dream  of  bringing  about  a  national  union  for  farm  workers.  But  in  a  very 
special  way  (Applause)  it's  a  real  honor  and  a  privilege  to  recognize  these  next 
two  individuals  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  with  Cesar.  First  of  all,  his  wife, 
Helen  Chavez,  who's  with  me  here.  (Applause) 

And  our  co-founder,  Dolores  Huerta.  Dolores.  (Applause) 
Also,  I'm  very  proud  to  recognize  also  the  other  members  of  our  National 
Executive  Board  team:  David  Martinez,  secretary-treasurer;  Herb  Hershenbaum, 
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second  vice  president;  and  Cecilia  Reese,  third  vice  president,  that  have  joined 
with  us  here.  (Applause) 

Also,  we  want  to  thank  in  a  special  way,  because  they  have  hosted  us  here  at 
this  convention  and  helped  us  in  many,  many  ways  and  are  co-sponsoring  the 
reception  this  afternoon,  the  national  president  of  LCLAA,  Ralph  Jimenez,  who 
is  with  us,  and  Oscar  Sanchez,  vice  president.  (Applause) 

And  also  the  Ethnic  Coalition.  Their  delegation  joined  with  us  today  and  they 
marched  up  here  this  afternoon. 

...Mr.  Rodriguez  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish.  (Applause) 

You  know  those  of  us  who  knew  Cesar  and  worked  with  Cesar  know  that  he 
never  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  the  progress  that  we  had  made  or 
boasting  about  the  accomplishments  of  his  life  or  of  the  3 1  -year  history  of  the  farm 
worker  movement.  But  now  I  think  it's  time  that  we  begin  to  share  some  of  that 
and  begin  to  provide  that  information  to  you.  As  we  commemorate  and  celebrate 
his  life,  we  will  know  some  of  the  meaning  behind  it. 

I  thought  I  would  highlight  a  few  of  some  of  those  accomplishments  and 
achievements.  For  example,  legislatively  through  the  hard  work,  the  diligent  work 
of  Cesar  Chavez,  Dolores  Huerta  and  many  others,  farm  workers  for  the  first  time 
in  the  1960s,  began  to  get  unemployment  insurance  which  they  had  been  denied 
up  until  that  time. 

Workes'  compensation  became  a  reality  in  every  state  where  we  began  to  work 
with  farm  workers.  The  short-handled  hoe,  the  12-inch  hoe  that  destroyed  farm 
worker  after  farm  worker,  was  finally  banned  during  the  time  of  Cesar  Chavez. 
(Applause) 

But  most  importantly,  we  were  able  in  1975  to  establish  the  right  for  farm 
workers  to  have  collective  bargaining  in  the  state  of  California,  by  establishing  the 
Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1975.  (Applause) 

And  we're  now  ready  to  take  that  act  and  continue  to  spread  that  in  other  states 
throughout  this  country  and  continue  the  work  that  Cesar  started. 

Medically,  farm  workers  never  had  protection,  never  had  the  right  to  doctors 
or  nurses  or  any  type  of  medical  plan,  and  so  forth.  In  the  1960s,  Cesar  Chavez 
made  that  a  reality.  Today,  through  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Medical  Plan,  as  we 
have  called  it,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  in  benefits  for  farm 
workers.  And,  as  a  result,  they're  much  better  off  today  because  of  that. 

A  simple  thing  like  a  credit  union.  Farm  workers,  when  someone  would  die  in 
the  family,  immediately  had  to  go  house  to  house,  door  to  door  asking  for 
contributions  so  they  could  bury  their  loved  ones.  Well,  as  a  result,  when  the  union 
started  back  in  1962,  one  of  the  first  projects  was  to  establish  that  credit  union. 
Today  we're  very  happy  to  announce  that  we've  given  over  $12  million  in  loans 
to  farm  workers  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  that.  (Applause) 

A  pension  plan,  which  was  just  a  dream  for  us,  also  was  established  during  the 
time  of  Cesar  Chavez,  the  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Pension  Plan.  As  a  result  now,  we  have 
a  fund.  Yes,  it's  small  in  comparison  to  many  others,  but  for  us  it's  a  tremendous 
victory.  We  now  have  $66  million  in  that  fund  and  we  are  now  providing  hundreds 
of  farm  workers  with  pension  benefits  that  they  would  never  have  gotten  had  it 
not  been  for  Cesar  Chavez.  (Applause) 
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We're  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  that  time  communications  was 
always  important.  We  started  off  with  a  mimeo  machine  like  everyone  else.  We 
gradually  went  up  to  a  printer.  Now,  today,  we  have  three  radio  stations,  two  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  one  in  the  state  of  Arizona,  that  daily 
reached  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  workers  providing  them  with  up-to-the-minute 
information  of  what's  happening  with  the  union.  And  today  they're  listening  to 
this  convention  as  a  result  of  Radio  Campesino.  (Applause) 

But  one  of  the  major  victories  was  on  the  whole  issue  of  pesticides.  When  Cesar 
and  Dolores  began  in  the  early  sixties,  they  talked  about  how  DDT  and  cancer- 
causing  chemicals  were  affecting  the  children  of  farm  workers,  how  it  was 
affecting  our  environment,  how  it  was  polluting  the  air,  how  it  was  polluting  the 
water  supplies  around  us.  Nobody  would  believe  them.  Everybody  thought '  'that' s 
a  little  nuts." 

Today,  as  a  result  of  that  fight  and  as  a  result  of  a  continued  commitment  to  get 
rid  of  cancer-causing  chemicals,  DDT  is  no  longer  used  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  strong  commitment  to  that.  Cesar  always  used  to  tell  us,  in  order  for 
farm  workers  to  be  safe,  we  need  to  make  sure  consumers  are  safe.  So  a  large  part 
of  our  platform  is  to  make  sure  that  the  food  supply  that  reaches  you  as  consumers 
is  a  safe  and  just  food  supply.  That's  our  mission  statement  and  we'll  continue 
with  that.  (Applause) 

We  are  very  much  committed  to  all  those  things  that  Cesar  launched,  initiated, 
started,  put  into  motion,  as  well  as  so  many  other  things  that  he  talked  to  us  about 
in  order  to  carry  out  those  dreams.  This  national  union  for  farm  workers  will  be 
brought  about  so  that  all  of  us  will  be  proud  and  Cesar  would  be  very  proud  of  us, 
as  well. 

One  of  the  most  recent  things  we've  been  able  to  accomplish  is  that  two  weeks 
ago  we  signed  in  Los  Angeles  an  agreement  with  a  group  of  workers,  Oaxaquenos, 
the  Mestizo  Indians.  They're  the  latest  immigrant  group  that's  been  brought  by 
growers  to  work  in  the  fields  as  slaves  here  in  the  state  of  California  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  sat  down  and  negotiated  with  them  an  agreement  that  basically  states  that 
they  are  recognizing  and  encouraging  all  of  their  members  as  Oaxaquenos,  as 
Mestizos,  to  recognize  the  United  Farm  Workers  as  the  legitimate  union  for  farm 
workers  and  encouraging  every  single  one  of  their  people  to  become  members  of 
our  organization.  So,  we're  very,  very  proud  of  bringing  that  about.  (Applause) 

We  know  that  many  of  you  have  heard  of  Bruce  Church  over  the  years.  That 
was  a  company  that  produced  a  lettuce  called  Red  Coach  lettuce.  Many  of  you 
might  remember  that  if  you  go  into  your  supermarkets,  it's  wrapped  in  cellophane 
wrappers. 

Well,  that  company  is  very  special  to  us  in  many  ways,  because  that's  where 
Cesar  was  testifying  the  day  he  passed  away.  He  should  have  never  been  in  that 
trial.  The  Farm  Workers  should  have  never  been  in  that  trial,  but  we've  had  to 
continue  that  fight. 

And  as  a  result  of  that,  many,  many  tragic  things  have  happened  throughout 
our  history  with  that  company.  But  I  just  want  to  share  with  you  one  example  so 
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you  have  an  idea  of  how  callous  Bruce  Church  is.  I  think  this  really  tells  the  story 
about  what  happens  to  farm  workers  much  too  often. 

In  that  particular  company,  there  was  a  couple  working.  The  woman's  name 
was  Aurora  Pena.  Donya  Aurora  was  in  her  mid-forties,  and  she  had  worked  there 
for  many  years  of  her  life.  She  was  working  on  top  of  one  of  those  lettuce  machines 
that  wraps  that  lettuce  and  makes  sure  it  gets  to  you  nice  and  fresh  and  crisp  in 
those  cellophane  wrappers. 

Well,  by  the  afternoon,  it's  so  hot  out  there  with  1 10-,  1 15-  degree  weather, 
that  the  fumes  from  stamping  the  plastic  around  that  lettuce  begin  to  intoxicate 
you.  So,  that  particular  day,  Donya  Aurora  was  feeling  very  badly.  She  told  the 
foreman,  "I  need  a  break."  The  foreman  refused. 

As  a  result,  she  collapsed  right  there  on  the  machine.  They  dragged  her  off  to 
the  side  of  the  field  and  left  her  there.  Another  person  came  by,  found  her,  drove 
her  home,  and  left  her  there  at  her  home.  Estephan,  who  was  working  in  another 
crew,  was  never  notified.  When  he  got  home  later  on  that  day,  he  found  his  wife 
lying  on  the  couch  unconscious.  He  immediately  took  her  to  the  hospital.  By  the 
time  he  got  her  there,  she  had  passed  away.  The  company  never  acknowledged  it, 
never  helped  him  out  or  anything. 

Then,  two  weeks  later,  Estephan  gets  a  letter  in  the  mail.  It  says  that  "Your 
wife  is  terminated  because  of  death."  But  that's  the  type  of  callousness  that  we 
deal  with.  That's  the  type  of  company  that  Bruce  Church  is.  and  that' s  the  company 
where  Cesar  died  testifying. 

So,  we  have  a  special  remembrance  of  that  company.  Currently,  as  you  may 
have  heard,  they  have  a  $10  million  judgment  against  us  that  we  are  fighting  in 
court.  We  brought  that  down  to  $2.9  million.  Thank  God  and  thank  the  spirit  of 
Cesar  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  legally 
with  the  case,  I  stood  before  the  convention  of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  and  told  that  story. 

As  a  result  of  that,  those  delegates  that  day  unanimously  voted  to  give  us 
$50,000  to  appeal  that  case.  And  that's  exactly  what  we're  doing.  (Applause) 

We  know  that  we  will  never  pay  one  cent  to  that  company.  One  way  or  another, 
we're  going  to  continue  fighting  them  until  we  never  pay  them  that  money. 

One  of  our  largest  victories  shows  the  change  in  mood  among  farm  workers, 
consumers,  and  even  employers  to  some  degree.  In  March,  Cesar  had  his  last 
negotiation  session  with  Mario  Sicon  over  back  wages  for  some  200  workers  that 
engaged  in  a  legal  strike  back  in  1979,  but  were  illegally  fired.  We  have  fought 
the  case  for  the  last  14  years. 

The  company  was  offering  $700,000.  The  workers  got  together  and  organized 
themselves  and  pushed  and  forced  and  we  came  to  negotiations.  By  August  of  this 
year,  the  company  agreed  to  settle.  We  negotiated  the  largest  settlement  in  our 
entire  3 1  -year  history. 

This  Friday  we  go  and  we  pay  those  workers  what's  been  owed  them  for  the 
past  14  years.  (Applause) 

Those  workers  will  be  receiving  checks  of  $2.5  million  in  back  wages.  The 
workers  that  will  get  the  most  will  receive  $75,000.  So  they're  tremendously 
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excited  as  you  might  imagine.  We  are,  too,  as  well,  because  we've  been  able  to 
bring  that  victory  home  to  them. 

The  membership  drive  continues  to  organize  farm  workers  not  only  in  Califor- 
nia, but  wherever  farm  workers  are.  We're  going  to  bring  about  that  national  union 
because  Cesar  gave  us  the  foundation  to  be  able  to  make  that  happen. 

Another  major  mission  that  Cesar  left  us,  of  course,  was  the  grape  boycott.  And 
that  is  key  to  us,  because  it  affects  50,000  farm  workers  and  it  affects  you  as 
consumers  as  well.  The  issues  are  gaining  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  for 
those  50,000  farm  workers  and  removing  those  cancer-causing  chemicals  that 
impact  their  children. 

And  finally  the  federal  government  is  recognizing  that  those  same  pesticides 
affect  the  children  of  consumers.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  announced 
in  June  of  this  year  that  the  children  of  consumers  are  also  impacted  by  those 
pesticides. 

So  we  want  to  stop  those  cancer  clusters.  Right  now  the  grapes  are  being 
harvested  in  the  midst  of  a  cancer  cluster,  in  McFarland,  California.  The  rate  of 
cancer  there  among  children  is  800  percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Fifteen  miles  north  of  there  in  Earlimart,  the  rate  of  cancer  is  1200  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average.  We  need  to  bring  a  stop  to  that,  and  that's  what  the  grape 
boycott  is  going  to  do. 

We're  well  on  the  road  to  victory.  We  have  each  and  every  one  of  you  in  this 
room  behind  us.  I've  had  story  after  story  after  story  told  to  me  over  the  last  few 
months  about  how  you're  participating  in  the  grape  boycott  and  how  your  children 
have  not  eaten  grapes.  You  know,  we're  on  the  third  generation  now  of  grape 
boycotters.  It  will  end,  don't  worry.  We  won't  have  a  fourth,  at  least  not  in  our 
lifetime.  We're  coming  close  to  victory. 

We  have  some  very  good  signs  and  I'll  just  share  a  couple  with  you.  One  is  that 
when  things  are  going  good,  they  never  give  you  anything  free.  Well,  right  now 
the  growers  can't  even  give  it  away. 

For  example,  this  summer  at  Cub  supermarkets  throughout  the  Midwest,  they 
were  giving  away  the  grapes  free.  They  would  run  a  full  page  ad  in  the  newspaper 
and  "take  this  into  your  grocery  store  and  come  and  get  a  free  pound  of  grapes." 

The  other  supermarkets  have  signs  in  their  stores  and  the  signs  are  very  colorful. 
They  attract  a  consumer  to  come  there,  and  they  say  '  'Just  Sneak  a  Grape."  Well, 
why  do  they  want  you  to  sneak  it?  How  come  they  can't  sell  it?  You  know  if  they 're 
beginning  to  give  it  away,  that  they're  hurting  economically.  So,  this  is  an  excellent 
sign  for  us. 

When  we  initiated  this  boycott  in  the  1980s,  Hong  Kong  was  fifteenth  in  the 
consumption  of  grapes.  Today  Hong  Kong  is  fourth  in  the  consumption  of 
California  grapes.  Millions  of  boxes  are  shipped  over  there  every  day. 

They're  spending  tremendous  amounts  of  money  to  export  that  product  over- 
seas in  order  to  try  to  sell  it,  because  they  can't  sell  it  here  and  they  can't  sell  it  in 
Canada.  That's  because  of  labor's  support  for  us  and  we're  very,  very  grateful. 
(Applause) 
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The  other  reason  for  the  boycott  is  the  tremendous  exploitation  of  that  group 
of  workers  —  what  they  have  to  go  through  in  order  to  provide  you  with  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  you  need. 

Take  table  grapes.  The  women  that  work  in  California  grape  fields  spend  — 
and  those  of  you  that  go  to  church  can  really  relate  to  this  —  nine  hours  a  day  on 
their  knees  packing  the  grapes.  Nine  hours  a  day  in  the  hot  sun,  on  rocks,  in  dirt, 
packing  the  grapes  that  are  going  to  come  to  you  nicely  packaged.  They  face  sexual 
abuse  and  sexual  harassment  because  they  happen  to  be  attractive  and  some 
foreman  likes  them.  Their  husbands  have  to  make  a  choice  of '  'do  I  keep  my  wife 
working  there  or  do  I  lose  her  job  and  as  a  result  we  don't  have  income  for  the 
family?"  It's  that  basic  in  terms  of  what  they  go  through. 

So,  there  is  ample  reason  for  us  to  win  and  to  bring  this  victory  home.  We  know 
that  we're  close  to  doing  it  and  we  know  with  your  support  we  can  make  it  happen. 

So  we  invite  all  of  you,  the  house  of  labor  that's  here  with  us  today  to  be  part 
of  the  farm  worker  family,  to  join  with  our  family  so  that  we  can  bring  this  victory 
home  for  farm  workers  and  for  labor. 

This  coming  year,  March  3 1  will  mark  our  first  birthday  without  Cesar.  Our 
first  convention  without  Cesar  is  today.  April  22  will  be  the  first  anniversary  of 
his  death. 

During  March,  April  and  May  of  this  year,  we  ask  you  as  much  as  possible  to 
do  something  to  commemorate  Cesar's  life  within  your  own  unions,  within  your 
own  communities.  The  biggest  honor  to  Cesar  would  be  to  get  the  grapes  out  of 
those  communities. 

In  some  way  we're  all  very  creative.  We  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it, 
because  you  know  your  own  ways.  But  if  you  can  make  that  happen  in  your 
communities,  the  13  million  plus  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  are  all  going  to  have 
something  to  be  proud  of.  We're  going  to  bring  home  a  victory,  a  victory  for  Cesar, 
a  victory  for  farm  workers. 

So,  we  ask  of  you,  let's  make  1994  a  no  grapes  year.  Let's  make  '94  a  no  grapes 
year.  Let's  make  it  no  grapes  in  our  communities. 

We  invite  you  to  join  with  us  tonight  in  our  reception  at  the  Continental  Room. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  materials  available  to  make  a  "No  Grapes  '94"  success. 
(Applause) 

Thank  you  very  much,  Brother  Kirkland. 

...Brother  Rodriguez  addressed  the  delegates  in  Spanish.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  Isn't  that  what  it's  all  about?  (Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller  for  a  resolution. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 

Resolution  No.  181  Cesar  Chavez 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MILLER:  This  is  Resolution  No.  1 8 1 .  It's  on  page  2  of  the 
October  5  issue  of  the  "AFL-CIO  News."  I  know  many  of  you  have  read  it.  I  would 
suggest  you  read  it  again.  Cesar  Chavez. 
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This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  95,  In  Memory  of  Cesar  Chavez. 

This  resolution  notes  the  death  on  April  22nd  of  United  Farm  Workers  founder 
and  President  Cesar  Chavez,  whose  lifetime  of  dedication  and  self-sacrifice 
inspired  millions  of  Americans. 

The  United  Farm  Workers  became  the  first  successful  national  farm  union  in 
United  States  history,  winning  pioneering  benefits  for  farm  workers. 

The  resolution  reaffirms  AFL-CIO's  support  for  the  California  table  grape 
boycott  and  for  the  union's  organizing  efforts  among  farm  workers. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  181,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  move  that  resolution. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt 
Resolution  No.  181.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The  delegate  at  Mike  3. 

DAVE  ARIAN,  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union:  I  would  just 
like  to  rise  and  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  resolution.  Cesar  Chavez  and  the 
Farm  Workers  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  labor  movement  here  in  California. 
I  know  I  started  out  when  I  was  1 7  years  old  setting  up  picket  lines  on  the  waterfront 
to  keep  grapes  from  going  out  and  we  were  successful  at  that  time. 

If  you  go  through  the  labor  movement  in  California  and  look  at  the  leaders  of 
various  unions  from  the  SEIU  and  AFSCME  and  the  Teamsters  and  the  Long- 
shoremen, you'll  find  many  of  us  that  were  trained  in  the  social  side  of  the  trade 
union  movement  by  people  like  Cesar  and  the  Farm  Workers. 

So,  Cesar  is  continued  in  this  labor  movement,  not  only  by  the  Farm  Workers, 
but  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  trade  unionists  who  are  officers  and 
participants  in  all  the  unions. 

I  would  like  just  to  say  one  other  thing.  We  just  concluded  our  West  Coast 
contract  representing  all  the  Longshoremen  on  the  West  Coast.  We  have  always 
had  two  holidays  that  are  very  important  to  us,  and  they're  paid  holidays.  One  is 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  second  one  is  Harry  Bridges.  And  in  this  contract  we 
negotiated  a  paid  holiday  for  Cesar  Chavez  in  our  contract.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Mike  4. 

JACK  HENNING,  California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO:  In  remembering 
those  who  stood  by  Cesar  Chavez,  never  forget  the  name  of  George  Meany .  Meany 
was  like  a  bulwark;  and  after  the  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Act  was  passed,  the 
contest  was  between  the  Farm  Workers  and  our  separated  brethren  in  another  very 
powerful  union. 

The  battles  were  fought  up  and  down  the  state,  but  Meany  never  hesitated  for 
one  moment  in  pledging  the  full  support  of  the  national  organization  behind  the 
Farm  Workers.  They  won  those  elections  by  better  than  two-thirds.  Following  that 
victory,  the  separated  brethren,  separated  for  the  moment,  withdrew  from  the 
contest. 

So,  here  in  the  organization  over  which  George  Meany  presided,  we  must 
remember  his  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  Walter  Reuther,  who  all  through  the 
years  put  the  support  of  the  UAW  behind  Cesar.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay.  The  motion  is  adopted.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Cesar  Chavez 

WHEREAS,  The  entire  labor  movement  grieved  the  April  22  death  of  United 
Farm  Workers  founder  and  President  Cesar  Chavez,  whose  lifetime  of  dedication 
and  self-sacrifice  inspired  millions  of  Americans  and  prompted  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy  to  call  him  "one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  our  time;  and 

WHEREAS,  Labor  representatives  from  across  America  were  among  an 
estimated  50.000  farm  workers  and  UFW  supporters  marching  behind  Cesar's 
plain  pine  casket  during  funeral  services  in  Delano,  California  on  April  29;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  Cesar's  leadership,  the  UFW  became  the  first  successful 
national  farm  labor  union  in  United  States  history,  winning  pioneering  benefits 
such  as  the  first  and  only  medical  and  pension  plans  for  farm  workers,  as  well  as 
paid  holidays  and  vacations,  parental  leave  and  COLAs,  pesticide  protection,  plus 
bans  on  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  the  wake  of  his  passing,  Cesar's  successors  —  led  by  UFW 
President  Arturo  Rodriguez  —  are  ensuring  that  the  union  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
build  is  carrying  on  his  legacy  through  a  revitalized  boycott  of  California  table 
grapes  and  a  new  union  organizing  campaign  Cesar  began  before  his  death;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  UFW  still  represents  85,000  farm  workers  who  voted  for  the 
union  in  free  elections,  but  can't  win  contracts  because  growers  refused  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  during  the  1980s  and  1990s  with  help  from  agribusiness-dominated 
Republican  state  administrations;  and 

WHEREAS,  Farm  workers  who  are  denied  contracts  by  growers  can  now 
become  UFW  members  and.  for  a  modest  annual  fee,  receive  a  wide  array  of  union 
benefits  and  services,  including  some  provided  through  AFL-CIO  Union  Privi- 
lege; and 

WHEREAS.  UFW  membership  offices  are  being  reopened  in  California, 
Arizona,  Texas,  Florida  and  other  states  so  that  by  the  first  anniversary  of  Cesar's 
death  —  April  22.  1994  —  his  union  will  have  organized  10.000  farm  workers 
who  will  become  UFW  members,  and  add  10.000  more  union  members  by  each 
subsequent  anniversary;  and 

WHEREAS.  Recent  UFW-led  field  actions  include  thousands  of  California 
grape  and  vegetable  workers  walking  off  their  jobs  or  joining  other  union  protests 
in  1992  and  1993  —  with  the  UFW  winning  the  first  industry-wide  pay  raise  for 
vineyard  workers  in  eight  years  and  a  $2.5  million  settlement  for  illegally  fired 
strikers  at  an  Imperial  Valley  lettuce  company;  and 

WHEREAS.  Spontaneous  outpourings  of  affection  and  support  for  the  Farm 
Workers  throughout  the  nation  and  around  the  world  since  Cesar's  death  have 
generated  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  California  grape  boycott;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  commitment  and  support  for  the 
United  Farm  Workers  California  table  grape  boycott  and  the  union's  organizing 
efforts  among  farm  workers;  and,  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  the  labor  movement  at  every  level 
to  publicize  the  California  table  grape  boycott  among  its  members  and  the 
consuming  public,  and  to  help  the  UFW  continue  in  every  way  possible  the  work 
Cesar  Chavez  began. 

KIRKLAND:  One  of  the  most  crucial  issues  on  our  agenda  is  that  of  workplace 
safety  and  health.  We  will  again  begin  our  discussion  of  this  issue  with  a  video, 
and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  video  screens.  A  video  presentation  on  occupational 
safety  and  health  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Each  year  thousands  of  workers  are  killed  on  the  job  and  millions 
more  are  maimed,  sickened  or  injured. 

The  annual  cost  to  our  nation  of  this  carnage  is  estimated  at  more  than  $83 
billion.  But  the  biggest  cost  of  these  deaths,  injuries  and  illnesses  is  to  workers  and 
their  families.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  workers  themselves. 

To  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  Resolution  on  Workplace  Safety  and  Health, 
we're  going  to  hear  from  two  San  Francisco  area  trade  unionists  who  have  suffered 
job  injuries  and  diseases,  as  well  as  a  local  trade  union  activist  who  is  fighting  for 
improved  workplace  safety  protections. 

That  is  what  the  fight  for  safe  jobs  is  all  about. 

Our  first  speaker  is  Roger  Jue,  a  member  of  Iron  Workers  Local  378  in  the  East 
Bay  here  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Brother  Jue  was  injured  on  the  job  about  18 
months  ago  when  he  fell  30  feet  on  a  construction  site  where  he  was  working. 
Brother  Jue.  (Applause) 

ROGER  JUE,  Iron  Workers  Local  378:  To  my  brother  Iron  Workers,  this  is  a 
long  way  from  the  old  iron  pile.  But  here  we  go. 

In  my  12  years'  work  in  iron,  I've  known  15  workers  that  were  hurt  on  the  job. 
Of  those  15,  six  died,  only  three  of  them  returned  to  the  trade.  These  are  just  guys 
that  I  worked  with  at  one  time  or  another,  had  lunch  together  with,  swapped  stories, 
knew  personally. 

Last  job  I  went  out  on,  it  was  routine  enough.  We  had  a  two-story  building  put 
up  in  15  working  days.  We  started  off  working  ten-hour  days,  and  working  iron 
for  ten  hours  a  day  can  be  quite  daunting.  But  it's  not  unusual  these  days.  Even 
though  I  kept  myself  in  good  physical  condition,  I  could  feel  the  strain  of  long 
hours. 

I  didn't  even  realize  I  had  fallen  from  30  feet  until  I  had  just  about  hit  the  ground, 
and  even  then  I  tried  to  get  up  and  still  work.  It  wasn't  until  I  was  in  the  trauma 
unit  and  when  they  were  cutting  off  my  clothes  that  it  hit  me  that  I  had,  as  we  say 
in  the  trade,  gone  in  the  hole.  I  shattered  my  left  ankle.  They  said  that  the  bone 
pretty  much  disintegrated.  And  they  put  two  ten-inch  rods  in  my  back  and  put  me 
back  together  again. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  about  six  to  eight  weeks.  And  it's  probably  likely  I'll  have 
more  operations  in  the  future.  That  was  about  18  months  ago. 

Now.  we  all  try  to  be  pretty  careful  out  there.  We  all  look  out  for  each  other, 
and  we  know  that  not  everyone  can  do  this  job,  and  we  take  great  pride  in  being 
the  few  that  have  risen  to  take  this  challenge.  And  the  company  knows  this.  They 
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make  a  crazy  schedule  and  they  ask  us, '  'Get  the  job  done."  They  say  the  recession 
has  been  tough,  but  if  we  do  this,  we  can  win  back  the  work  from  nonunion. 

And  being  Iron  Workers,  we  rise  to  that  occasion,  and  we  work  a  little  harder, 
we  try  a  little  harder,  and  we  get  that  job  done.  But  often  we're  pushed  so  hard  that 
we  don' t  even  realize  we  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  what' s  safe,  and  the  results 
in  my  trade  are  usually  tragic. 

The  economy  and  the  competition  from  the  nonunion  and  the  simple  drive  for 
profit  create  the  speed-up  that  makes  the  building  trades  the  most  hazardous 
industry  out  there.  And  it's  not  getting  any  better.  Conditions  have  been  deterio- 
rating since  I  started  working  iron  back  in  1980,  when  Reagan  was  elected. 

Everyone  complains  about  cutting  costs  associated  with  worker's  comp.  Well, 
that's  the  way  to  do  it,  stop  the  injuries  before  they  happen.  (Applause) 

Sometimes  OSHA  can  help,  but  in  construction  they  can't  get  there  before  the 
hazard  is  over,  either  because  things  are  moving  too  fast  or  there's  just  never  going 
to  be  enough  of  them  to  go  around.  So.  I  guess  that  means  all  of  us  on  the  job  need 
to  keep  the  job  safe.  But  we  can't  risk  losing  our  job  to  do  that. 

It's  pretty  much  true  that  often  we  know,  we  have  some  idea  that  an  accident 
is  going  to  happen.  But  either  a  guy  speaks  up  and  the  boss  says  it's  none  of  our 
business  or  he  figures  it  won't  do  much  good  to  speak  up,  and  he  says  nothing. 

We  need  some  changes.  The  changes  need  to  start  at  the  top.  Companies  need 
to  change  so  that  drive  for  profit  and  speed-up  doesn't  kill  us.  They  must  recognize 
that  safety  on  the  job  is  a  human  right.  OSHA  needs  a  change. 

Inspectors  have  to  understand  that  they're  there  to  protect  workers  when  they 
come  on  the  work  site.  The  OSHA  laws  have  to  guarantee  that  safety  on  the  job 
is  a  human  right  so  we  won't  be  down  the  road  when  we  complain. 

And  our  unions  need  a  change.  We  all  need  to  recognize  that  safety  on  the  job 
is  a  basic  human  right.  We  need  to  do  more  to  educate  our  members  and  have  a 
strong  steward  system  to  protect  workers  on  the  job.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Our  next  speaker  is  Rick  Ceglio,  a  member  of  the  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  Local  393  from  Sunnyvale,  California. 

In  December  1991,  Rick  became  seriously  ill  when  he  was  overcome  by  toxic 
chemicals  while  working  in  the  bottom  of  a  15-foot  trench.  For  months  he  couldn't 
get  a  proper  diagnosis  from  doctors  about  what  was  causing  his  illness.  Brother 
Ceglio.  (Applause) 

RICK  CEGLIO,  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters.  Local  393:  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much.  In  1991, 1  was  working  in  an  underground  piping  assembly  when  my 
boss  told  me  to  just  go  ahead  and  continue  working  with  the  chemicals  in  the 
environment. 

Well,  in  Silicon  Valley  we  have  some  really  good  training  for  working  with 
chemicals,  and  so  I  knew  that  what  I  was  about  to  do  was  pretty  dangerous.  When 
I  asked  for  safety  protection  and  equipment,  they  just  flat  out  said,  "You  don't 
need  it." 

Well,  I'm  the  youngest  of  five  boys,  and  I  come  from  a  big  Italian  family,  so 
I'm  not  easily  intimidated.  So  I  insisted  on  this  protection.  It  was  then  that  a  very 
good,  "friend  of  mine,"  who  was  the  foreman  on  the  job,  assured  me  that  I  was 
going  to  be  okay.  Little  did  I  know  that  for  the  next  ten  months  I  would  be  in  and 
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out  of  hospitals  and  rehabilitation  simply  because  my  "friend"  assured  me  that  I 
was  going  to  be  okay. 

What  I  think  we  need  to  do  in  the  years  to  come  is  not  create  more  laws,  but 
better  laws.  I  think  we  need  to  improve  training  in  the  years  to  come,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  the  people  we  work  with,  the  people  we  work  around,  but  for 
management.  Because  this  person  truly  believed  that  I  was  going  to  be  okay. 

And  when  they  got  the  doctors'  bills  and  all  the  hospital  bills,  the  company  just 
said,  "That's  why  we  pay  insurance."  They  never  said  to  me,  "We're  sorry." 
They  never  said,  "We'll  help  you."  They  never  stood  behind  me.  What  they  did 
do  was  hand  me  my  check  and  say,  "You've  been  laid  off." 

It  wasn't  because  of  the  company  and  it  wasn't  because  of  the  insurance 
companies  that  I  was  better.  It  was  because  of  the  union.  Local  393  and  the  UA 
have  established  over  the  years  some  great  programs  for  occupational  health  and 
safety  and  rehabilitation  after  the  fact.  And  it  was  people  like  Lloyd  Williams  and 
Bob  Duffey  and  their  staff  that  helped  me  rehabilitate  myself. 

And  if  there's  two  things  that  I  could  ask  you  —  one  is  on  a  personal  note,  but 
first  on  an  overall  note  for  all  of  the  workers.  Let's  stick  together.  It's  because  the 
unions  and  laborers  stick  together — ( Applause )  —  to  bu  i  Id  a  better  and  safer  work 
environment.  393  refuses  to  use  the  term  "hazardous  pay"  for  any  work  we  do. 
We  don't  believe  the  word  hazard  and  pay  should  be  in  the  same  sentence.  Let's 
get  rid  of  it.  (Applause) 

I'd  also  like  to  ask  everyone  to  look  into  better  training  for  themselves,  for  the 
people  around  them,  for  companies.  In  Silicon  Valley,  the  companies  are  helping 
us,  and  we're  helping  them.  We're  teaching  each  other.  We've  built  a  $4  million 
training  center.  We're  only  going  to  get  better  with  more  experience. 

And  on  a  personal  note,  can  somebody  help  me  find  where  I  parked  my  car? 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Our  final  speaker  is  Lorraine  Thiebaud.  Sister  Thiebaud  is  the 
chief  steward  of  SEIU,  Local  790,  which  represents  700  nurses  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital. 

For  the  last  several  years.  Local  790  has  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  protect 
nurses  and  other  health  care  personnel  at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  from 
HIV/AIDS  infection  from  needle  sticks.  She's  here  to  talk  today  about  that 
struggle.  Sister  Thiebaud.  (Applause) 

LORRAINE  THIEBAUD,  SEIU  Local  790:Thank  you.  It's  a  great  honor  to 
be  here  today  to  represent  my  union.  Local  790  of  SEIU.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
work  that  my  union  leadership  has  carried  out  in  protecting  workers  from  blood- 
borne  diseases  on  the  job  and  in  providing  training  and  education  on  AIDS.  Today 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  union's  fight  for  safer  needles  at  the  hospital  where  I 
work,  San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

My  hospital  is  nationally  recognized  as  providing  the  best  care  for  people  with 
AIDS  and  for  victims  of  major  trauma;  but  when  it  came  to  protecting  health  care 
workers  from  needle  stick  injuries,  they  had  a  terrible  record.  An  average  of  40 
people  per  month  were  reporting  serious  needle  stick  injuries.  Working  with 
needles  and  other  sharp  objects  is  dangerous.  An  injury  with  a  needle  or  a  sharp 
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object  that  has  been  contaminated  with  blood  carries  a  high  risk  of  infection  with 
AIDS  or  with  hepatitis. 

Working  with  an  unprotected  needle  is  like  working  with  a  saw  blade  without 
a  guard.  There  are  one  million  reported  needle  stick  injuries  in  the  United  States. 
More  go  unreported.  Forty  health  care  workers  nationally  have  become  AIDS 
infected  after  an  accidental  exposure  to  blood  on  the  job,  and  two  of  those  workers 
work  with  me  at  San  Francisco  General  as  registered  nurses. 

These  numbers  are  outrageous,  but  they  are  more  outrageous  because  these 
exposures  could  be  prevented  by  the  elimination  of  needles  or  by  the  use  of 
protective  needles. 

In  June  of  1 99 1 , 1  was  contacted  by  a  nurse  from  the  surgery  preparation  room 
who  had  accidentally  stuck  a  medical  student  with  a  needle.  The  medical  student 
was  assisting  the  nurse  with  the  insertion  of  a  needle  into  the  patient's  vein.  But 
as  the  nurse  withdrew  the  needle,  the  medical  student's  free  hand  swung  back  and 
hit  the  bloody  needle.  It  penetrated  very  deeply  into  his  palm. 

For  the  next  year,  the  medical  student  went  through  the  hospital's  excellent 
post-exposure  protocol,  but  he  lived  with  the  nightmare  of  the  possibility  of  an 
AIDS  infection.  The  accident  was  extremely  devastating  to  the  nurse,  to  the 
medical  student,  and  to  their  families. 

A  month  later,  the  nurse  who  was  involved  found  out  that  a  safer  device  was 
available  in  the  emergency  room.  She  was  enthusiastic.  She  felt  the  device  would 
have  prevented  the  accident.  But  when  she  called  to  request  the  safer  needle,  she 
was  told  that  the  safer  needle  was  to  be  available  only  in  the  emergency  room. 
That  nurse  was  outraged.  She  came  to  me  as  her  steward.  She  was  furious.  She 
demanded  that  the  union  take  action  immediately. 

We  started  by  working  together  to  form  a  plan  on  how  to  get  safer  needles  into 
the  hospital.  We  requested  the  safer  needles  from  the  management,  but  they 
refused.  They  told  us  that  the  safer  needles  were  three  times  more  expensive. 

We  then  formed  a  coalition  with  the  other  SEIU  unions  in  our  hospital.  We  had 
the  united  power  of  the  unions  behind  us.  We  filed  a  class  action  grievance 
demanding  the  use  of  safer  needles  throughout  the  entire  hospital.  Our  grievance 
went  directly  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  hospital.  We  circulated  petitions  among  all 
workers. 

And  I  tell  you,  I  have  circulated  many  petitions  in  my  day,  but  this  one  took 
more  of  my  time  than  any  other.  And  that  was  because  everyone  wanted  to  sign. 
They  came  and  they  found  me.  They  wanted  to  tell  me  about  their  needle  stick 
injuries.  They  wanted  to  tell  me  about  their  near  misses,  and  they  wanted  to  tell 
me  about  their  constant  fears.  The  people  at  the  hospital  were  angry,  and  they 
wanted  the  hospital  to  take  action. 

In  the  end,  we  collected  over  600  signatures  from  all  types  of  workers  at  the 
hospital,  and  we  took  our  story  to  the  press. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  international  union  we  prepared  detailed  testimony 
for  our  grievance  hearing;  and  after  six  months  of  hard  work,  we  were  happy  to 
report  a  complete  victory.  (Applause) 

Our  management  agreed  to  the  implementation  of  a  safer  device  throughout 
the  hospital.  But  more  importantly,  they  set  up  a  Needle  Stick  Prevention  Com- 
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mittee  with  worker  participation  to  evaluate  and  to  implement  all  new  safer 
medical  devices  coming  onto  the  market. 

At  San  Francisco  General  we  are  fortunate  that  we  have  a  union.  We  are  one 
of  the  oldest  organized  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  We  know  that  our  fight  for 
safer,  protected  needles  would  have  cost  us  our  jobs  in  most  other  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  without  a  union.  With  the  union,  we  can  voice  our  rights  for  a  safer 
workplace  without  fear  of  losing  our  jobs. 

We  are  also  lucky  that  we  work  in  a  state  where  there  is  OSHA  protection  for 
public  sector  workers  through  CAL  OSHA.  But  for  thousands  of  health  care 
workers  in  this  country,  that  is  not  the  reality.  We  need  to  reform  the  OSHA  Act 
so  that  all  workers  can  stand  up  and  demand  their  rights  for  a  safe  workplace 
without  fear  of  losing  their  job. 

We  need  to  reform  the  OSHA  Act  so  that  all  public  sector  workers  in  the  country 
will  be  afforded  the  rights  of  private  sector  workers  to  be  projected  by  federal  and 
state  OSHA  standards. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  OSHA  Act  so  that  workers  will 
finally  have  the  right  to  a  safe  job.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  this  happen,  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  do  it  now.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sweeney  for  the  resolution. 

SWEENEY:  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson. 

JOHNSON:  That's  what  you  call  getting  introduced  the  hard  way.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Resolution  No.  3  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 

Resolution  No.  3,  Book  One,  page  5,  Occupational  Safety  &  Health. 
This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  39,  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Reform 
Resolution  No.  82,  Empowering  Workers  for  Safety  on  the  Job 
Resolution  No.  143,  Health  and  Safety  in  the  Office 
Resolution  No.  144,  OSHA 

This  resolution  reviews  the  current  status  of  worker  safety  and  health  in 
America,  noting  that  each  year  10,000  workers  are  killed  and  more  than  6  million 
injured  by  job  hazards  costing  workers,  employers  and  society  billions  of  dollars. 

The  resolution  calls  for  renewed  attention  to  these  serious  problems.  It  under- 
scores the  AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  passing  OSHA  reform  legislation  that 
would  give  workers  a  voice  through  safety  and  health  committees,  extend  coverage 
to  all  workers,  strengthen  OSHA  enforcement,  and  address  special  hazards  in  the 
construction  industry. 

The  resolution  calls  for  new  standards  on  ergonomic  hazards,  video  display 
terminals,  tuberculosis  and  other  hazards  and  calls  for  a  new  regulation  on  diesel 
exhaust  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  resolution  notes  that  state  and  local  initiatives  have  broken  new  ground  in 
safety  and  health,  including  requirements  for  safety  and  health  programs  and 
committees,  and  urges  continued  support  for  such  measures.  It  also  points  out  that 
international  trade  agreements  are  of  increasing  importance  for  safety  and  health 
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in  this  country  and  calls  for  standards  at  the  highest  level  and  trade  sanctions  when 
standards  are  violated. 

The  resolution  calls  for  continued  observation  of  Workers'  Memorial  Day  each 
year  and  other  actions  to  educate  and  organize  workers  around  safety  and  health 
issues. 

The  committee  does  recommend  the  following  amendment:  On  page  6,  in  the 
second  paragraph,  fifth  line,  after  the  word '  'tuberculosis' '  insert  the  words '  'motor 
vehicle  safety." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  3  as 
amended,  and  I  so  move. 

SWEENEY:  It's  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded.  On  the  question?  The 
Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lynn  Williams. 

WILLIAMS:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  More  than  two  decades  after  the 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  workers  in  this  country  still 
have  to  risk  their  lives  and  their  limbs  to  earn  a  day's  pay.  Throughout  all  industrial 
sectors,  workers  face  significant  hazards,  from  faulty  scaffolding  and  unsure 
trenches  on  construction  sites,  to  exposure  to  cancer-causing  chemicals  and 
unguarded  machinery  in  factories  large  and  small. 

Today  we  see  new  hazards  emerging  posing  new  and  widespread  threats  to 
millions  of  workers.  Repetitive  strain  injuries  from  poor  job  design  are  crippling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  each  year.  These  injuries  are  rampant  in  almost 
every  industry,  with  VDT  operators,  assembly  line  workers,  and  meat  packers 
suffering  particularly  high  rates. 

In  the  health  care  industry,  exposure  to  infectious  diseases  like  HIV  and 
hepatitis,  as  we  just  heard,  are  serious  problems. 

Throughout  the  country,  violence  is  a  growing  occupational  hazard.  Homicide 
is  now  the  leading  cause  of  workplace  fatalities  for  women  workers  in  this  country 
and  is  responsible  for  more  than  1 ,400  total  workplace  deaths  each  year. 

Clearly  our  system  of  laws  and  regulation  isn't  working.  For  many  hazards 
there  are  still  no  standards  in  place,  and  the  government  has  only  enough  inspectors 
to  inspect  the  workplaces  in  this  country  once  every  80  years. 

We  need  a  new  approach  to  job  safety  and  health,  one  that  gives  workers  a 
greater  voice  in  the  matters  that  affect  their  lives  and  their  limbs.  Empowerment 
is  the  word  of  Secretary  Reich  this  morning.  That's  why  we're  fighting  to  reform 
the  OSHA  law.  We  want  a  law  that  gives  workers  a  right  to  participate  in  safety 
and  health  committees,  that  makes  sure  that  workers  won't  be  fired  if  they  raise 
concerns  about  job  hazards,  that  makes  sure  that  OSHA  enforcement  has  teeth. 

Currently  in  this  country  we  spend  more  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  than  we  do 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  working  men  and  women.  The  penalties  for 
harassing  wild  horses  and  burros  are  greater  than  those  for  killing  a  worker  on  the 
job.  In  fact,  in  the  23  years  since  the  OSHA  law  was  passed,  only  one  employer 
has  gone  to  jail  for  willfully  violating  the  OSHA  law  and  killing  a  worker.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  seven  people  have  gone  to  jail  for  harassing  wild  burros  on  federal 
land. 

There  is  something  very  wrong  in  this  country  when  the  quality  of  the  life  of 
the  jackass  is  valued  more  than  the  life  of  the  worker. 
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It's  up  to  us  to  change  this.  That's  why  passing  OSHA  reform  legislation  is  so 
important.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  real  difference  in  the  lives  of  working 
Americans  with  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  We  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
it  happen.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Bill  Lucy  at  mike  2. 

WILLIAM  LUCY,  AFSCME:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  William 
Lucy,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees.  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  and  join  the  other  speakers 
in  encouraging  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  listen  to  the  numbers  and  as  we  listened  to  Secretary  Reich 
this  morning,  clearly  the  case  has  already  been  made  for  reform.  The  irony  is  that 
the  numbers  and  the  statistics  that  underlie  the  need  for  reform  are  treated  almost 
on  a  daily  basis  as  a  news  story. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  crime  statistics. 
When  we  listen  at  the  fact  that  10,000  workers  are  killed  in  workplace  hazards 
every  year,  a  little  arithmetic  suggests  that  that's  one  worker  nearly  every  hour  of 
the  day.  These  statistics  don't  even  include  the  deaths  and  disabilities  from 
occupational  health  problems  associated  with  normal  activities.  Six  million  work- 
ers injured,  60,000  permanently  disabled.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  argue  that  these 
are  crime  statistics,  not  news  stories. 

Another  50,000  or  1 00,000  die  annually  from  long-term  effects  of  occupational 
disease. 

As  the  secretary  said  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  we  ought  to  look  at 
OSHA  as  an  investment  if,  in  fact,  we're  going  to  look  at  the  economics  of  doing 
business.  The  total  cost  of  workplace  accidents  in  1991  amounted  to  some  $63.3 
billion  made  up  of  insurance  costs,  lost  wages,  medical  costs  and  75,000  workdays 
lost  as  a  result  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  statistics  related  to  the  general  work  force.  If  you  look 
at  the  public  sector  and  public  employees  it's  even  worse. 

In  1993,  22  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  we  still  only  have  23  states  that 
provide  some  federally-approved  OSHA  guidelines  for  their  employees.  Twenty- 
seven  states  still  provide  no  federally-approved  OSHA  coverage  for  almost  8 
million  public  employees  who  do  the  most  dangerous  work  there  is. 

Numbers  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  public  sector  workers  suffer  more  than 
two  times  as  many  injuries  on  the  job  even  as  private  sector  workers.  Public 
employees  suffer  almost  four  times  as  many  injuries  on  the  job  as  the  average 
private  sector  worker.  Highway  workers,  public  workers,  wastewater  treatment 
plant  operators,  all  suffer  at  levels  equal  to,  and  exceeded  in  most  cases,  the  injury 
rates  of  private  sector  workers. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  hospital  workers  are  subject  to  some  new  exposure 
now  from  some  needle  sticks.  But  the  bulk  of  the  injuries  revolve  around  the  fact 
that  the  understaffing,  the  short  staffing  that  hospitals  are  exposed  to  causes  those 
who  are  remaining  to  lift  patients  causing  back  injuries  numbering  into  the 
thousands.  The  average  cost  of  injury  to  a  single  worker  last  year  was  $24,000. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  new  type  of  violence  we  are  exposed 
to  now,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  retail  sales  industry  and  the 
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nature  of  that  work  might  not  qualify  for  hazardous  occupations.  What  we  are 
seeing  is  a  new  type  of  exposure  that  we  have  never  had  to  confront  before.  And 
certainly  with  a  new  administration,  and  certainly  as  the  president  said  yesterday 
and  Secretary  Reich  confirmed  today,  this  ought  to  be  prime  time  to  reform  the 
OSHA  laws  so  we  provide  a  safe  environment  for  workers  to  work  in.  Thank  you 
very  kindly.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  1 . 

BILL  BECKER,  Arkansas  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to 
call  to  your  attention  what  has  been  happening  at  the  state  level  in  the  field  of 
workers'  compensation.  There  is  an  assault  in  almost  every  state  to  gut  those  job 
safety  laws,  and  my  state,  Arkansas,  is  no  exception. 

In  the  1993  session  of  the  legislature,  a  mean-spirited,  radical  proposal  was 
adopted  by  the  legislature  that  was  designed  to  deny  benefits  to  legitimately  injured 
and  killed  workers  on  the  job. 

Arkansas  labor  is  fighting  back.  At  our  convention  in  June,  our  members  voted 
to  assess  themselves  10  cents  a  member  for  18  months  to  put  on  the  ballot  in 
November  1994  an  initiated  act  that  will  change  the  constitution  of  our  state  to 
guarantee  a  safe  workplace  for  Arkansas  workers. 

The  basic  right  of  protection  on  the  job  will  be  put  into  the  constitution  of  our 
state  if  we  can  get  the  necessary  signatures  to  put  it  on  the  ballot.  Our  Safe 
Workplace  Amendment  does  a  number  of  other  things,  including  repealing  the 
worst  parts  of  the  bill  passed  in  1993. 

I  rise  to  plead  and  beg  for  your  support  back  home  in  my  state  where  many  of 
you  have  members,  to  help  us  get  this  issue  on  the  ballot.  Help  us  win  in  1994  and 
give  our  state  a  safe  workplace. 

The  amendment  simply  says  that  if  an  employer  knowingly  has  an  unsafe 
workplace,  we  are  permitted  to  sue  in  state  court.  The  no-fault  concept  was  torn 
apart  and  shredded  by  the  1993  session  of  the  legislature,  and  we  say  as  the  heart 
of  this  amendment,  that  we  should  have  restored  to  us  our  right  to  sue  if  the 
employer  knowingly  gives  us  an  unsafe  workplace. 

I  plead  for  your  support.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  and 
the  question  called  for.  The  vote  is  on  the  motion  to  approve  Resolution  No.  3  as 
amended.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  Resolutions 
covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

More  than  two  decades  after  the  enactment  of  federal  job  safety  and  health 
legislation,  the  right  to  a  safe  job  still  is  a  promise,  not  a  reality.  Every  year,  nearly 
10,000  workers  are  killed  and  more  than  6  million  injured  by  job  hazards. 
Construction  safety  hazards  and  toxic  chemicals  remain  serious  problems. 

Poor  job  design,  infectious  diseases  and  office  hazards  have  emerged  as  major 
safety  and  health  concerns  for  millions  of  workers.  The  cost  of  workplace  injuries 
alone  is  staggering,  estimated  at  more  than  $80  billion  each  year.  Twelve  years  of 
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neglect  under  Republican  administrations  have  left  federal  job  safety  programs 
seriously  weakened. 

The  serious  safety  and  health  problems  facing  American  workers  demand 
renewed  attention  and  new  solutions.  The  Clinton  administration  has  brought  a 
new  commitment  and  leadership  to  federal  job  safety  programs.  But,  even  with 
this  welcome  change,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  improvements  in  the  OSHA  law 
are  needed  to  protect  workers  on  the  job. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  comprehensive  reform  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  We  will  continue  to  fight  for  passage  of  OSHA  reform 
legislation  that  would  mandate  employer  safety  programs  with  full  worker  and 
union  participation  through  safety  and  health  committees,  extend  coverage  to  all 
workers,  enhance  OSHA  enforcement  authority,  expand  injury  and  illness  report- 
ing and  address  the  special  hazards  in  the  construction  industry. 

Improving  regulations  and  enforcement  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  also  are  top 
priorities  for  the  AFL-CIO.  Standards  are  needed  on  ergonomic  hazards,  video 
display  terminals,  methylene  chloride,  indoor  air  quality,  tuberculosis,  motor 
vehicle  safety,  environmental  monitoring  and  medical  surveillance.  In  the  mining 
industry,  a  new  regulation  on  diesel  exhaust  is  a  priority,  along  with  updates  of 
existing  rules. 

Strong  consistent  enforcement  is  necessary  for  standards  to  be  effective.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  seek  changes  in  OSHA  policy  and  practice  to  grant  union  repre- 
sentatives full  participation  in  settlement  discussions  on  enforcement  cases.  We 
also  will  continue  to  seek  improvements  in  safety  and  health  data  systems  so  that 
employer-specific  injury  and  illness  data  is  readily  available  to  OSHA  and  the 
public. 

In  recent  years,  state  and  local  governments  have  launched  initiatives  to 
improve  worker  protections.  While  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  a  strong 
federal  OSHA  program  over  state  plans,  state  initiatives  like  "right  to  know"  have 
broken  new  ground  and  forced  federal  action.  In  recent  years,  numerous  states 
have  adopted  requirements  for  safety  and  health  programs  and  safety  and  health 
committees  through  their  state  OSHA  or  workers'  compensation  laws.  We  urge 
all  affiliates  and  state  federations  to  support  state  initiatives  on  worker  safety  and 
health  programs,  training,  safety  and  health  committees,  "right  to  act"  and  criminal 
prosecution  of  employers  for  workplace  injuries,  illnesses  and  fatalities. 

International  trade  agreements  and  trade  practices  are  of  increasing  importance 
for  safety  and  health  in  this  country.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  assure  that  any 
trade  agreements  provide  for  the  harmonization  of  standards  at  the  highest  level, 
strong  enforcement  and  trade  sanctions  when  standards  are  violated.  Existing  trade 
legislation  recognizes  that  failure  to  make  progress  on  labor  rights,  including  health 
and  safety  rights,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  bring 
petitions  against  trading  partners  that  fail  to  protect  workers  against  safety  and 
health  hazards. 

Health  and  safety  in  the  workplace  can  be  achieved  through  strong  union 
programs  and  an  informed  and  active  membership.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue 
the  April  28  Workers  Memorial  Day  observance  to  educate  workers  and  the  public 
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about  job  hazards  and  to  build  support  for  improvements  in  workplace  safety  and 
health.  We  will  assist  member  unions  in  their  efforts  to  seek  increased  rights  and 
protections  through  collective  bargaining  and  to  address  the  health  and  safety 
concerns  of  unorganized  workers. 

KTRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  for  the  Postmaster  General  Runyon 
please  bring  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  platform.  (Applause) 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause) 

MARVIN  RUNYON 
U.S.  Postmaster  General 

Thank  you  very  much.  Lane.  Good  afternoon,  everyone.  It's  a  great  opportunity 
to  address  your  national  convention  and  pay  tribute  to  George  Meany,  a  working 
man  who  helped  make  life  better  for  other  working  men  and  women  in  this  country. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  here  with  Moe  Biller  and  Vince  Sombrotto.  who  together 
represent  nearly  a  half  million  postal  clerks  and  carriers.  Also  joining  us  is  Art 
Coia.  LIUNA.Coia,  Arthur  A.  as  you  may  know,  is  the  parent  organization  of  the 
Mail  Handlers  Union  and  its  some  50.000  members. 

I  know  that  you're  wrestling  with  some  difficult  and  important  issues  this  week. 
We  all  face  some  very  tough  challenges.  Global  competition  is  growing,  while  our 
economy  continues  its  slow  growth.  Customer  needs  are  changing,  and  their 
expectations  for  quality  and  value  continue  to  rise.  Businesses  are  fighting  to 
survive.  Many  are  merging,  divesting,  restructuring  and  laying  off  workers.  One 
of  the  buzz  words  of  the  '80s  was  "right  sizing."  Unfortunately,  some  companies 
are  now  wrong  sizing  and  both  businesses  and  workers  are  suffering. 

Even  the  Postal  Service,  a  government  monopoly,  has  competition  at  every  turn 
and  must  change  in  order  to  succeed.  Our  business  is  being  challenged  by  private 
companies,  and  the  product  we  handle,  the  mail,  is  being  threatened  by  emerging 
technologies. 

The  Postal  Service  and  any  business  that  wants  to  stay  in  business  has  got  to 
provide  quality  products  at  competitive  prices.  We  must  be  prepared  to  change  to 
keep  up  with  customers  and  stay  ahead  of  competitors. 

I'm  convinced  that  the  only  way  that  both  American  business  and  American 
labor  can  succeed  today  is  in  partnership  with  each  other.  (Applause) 

From  my  days  as  a  member  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  working  on  Ford 
assembly  lines  in  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  to  working  with  the  21  unions  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  TVA,  and  now  working  with  the  Postal  Service  and  its  six  unions, 
I  found  we  have  to  help  each  other.  We  either  succeed  together  and  draw  a 
paycheck  together,  or  we'll  fail  and  line  up  together  at  the  unemployment  office. 

Management  has  to  recognize  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  work  force.  We 
have  to  free  our  employees  from  unnecessary  rules,  restrictions  and  procedures, 
and  allow  them  to  do  the  job  the  best  way  they  know  how.  And  employees  in  turn 
must  take  ownership  for  the  quality  and  value  of  the  products  they  make. 
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Management  and  labor  both  have  a  stake  in  the  success  of  a  company.  We  all 
must  listen  to  each  other,  sound  out  new  ideas,  and  work  together  to  implement 
change. 

We've  made  some  progress  at  the  Postal  Service,  and  Moe  and  Vince  and  our 
other  labor  leaders  are  full  partners  in  this  effort.  We  no  longer  have  weekly  officer 
meetings.  We  have  leadership  meetings  that  include  the  presidents  of  the  unions. 
It  works  for  both  sides.  We  benefit  from  their  ideas,  their  insight,  and  their 
experience,  and  they  get  a  say  in  the  decisions  we  make  affecting  the  work  force 
and  the  nation.  We're  working  to  set  up  similar  leadership  councils  in  every  major 
postal  facility. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  any  company's  greatest  strength  is  its  workers,  it's  a 
particular  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  labor's  greatest  leaders, 
George  Meany.  (Applause) 

Like  Moe  and  Vince,  George  Meany  rose  through  the  ranks  of  a  local  union  in 
New  York  City.  Like  union  leaders  everywhere,  he  saw  the  need  for  working  men 
and  women  to  join  together  to  improve  their  lives  and  to  provide  greater  opportu- 
nity for  their  children,  and  he  was  successful.  But  his  successes  went  far  beyond 
the  field  of  organized  labor.  They  also  improved  the  lives  of  virtually  every 
working  American.  He  fought  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  to  improve 
workplace  safety. 

As  we  listen  to  the  national  debate  about  health  care,  we  should  remember  that 
George  Meany  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  first  national  health  care  systems, 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  And  he  recognized  the  importance  of  change  and  spent 
his  life  making  change  happen,  fighting  to  put  Americans  to  work  and  help  build 
security  and  success  for  all  employees. 

America  has  a  long  history  of  honoring  its  leaders  and  distinguished  citizens 
on  its  postage  stamps.  This  stamp  is  a  fitting  tribute,  both  to  George  Meany,  and 
to  the  organization  to  which  he  dedicated  his  life.  We'll  issue  the  stamp  next 
August  at  AFL-CIO  headquarters  in  Washington  on  what  would  have  been  his 
100th  birthday.  (Applause) 

On  behalf  of  the  Postal  Service  and  its  680,000  employees,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  show  you  the  design  for  the  George  Meany  stamp. 

And  I'd  like  to  ask  Lane  Kirkland,  Moe  Biller,  Vince  Sombrotto  and  Joe 
Mahon,  our  vice  president  for  labor  relations,  to  join  me  in  unveiling  this  tribute. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  On  their  behalf,  I  want  to  thank  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  for  this  great  honor  to  George  Meany  and  to  the 
American  labor  movement.  And  I  particularly  want  to  thank  and  express  our 
appreciation  to  Vince  Sombrotto  and  to  Moe  Biller  for  the  key  role  that  they  played 
in  making  this  possible.  Vince,  Moe,  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Brother  Enzo  Friso  to  the 
platform? 
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If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  harness  this  new  global  economy  and 
put  it  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  working  people,  then  our  movement  must  work 
ever  more  diligently  to  extend  the  bonds  of  solidarity  across  borders. 

That  is  especially  true  in  the  current  era.  when  capital  can  move  across  borders 
with  the  push  of  a  computer  button,  and  flagless,  soulless  corporations  roam  the 
world  in  search  of  the  cheapest  and  most  repressed  labor. 

Our  next  speaker  is  a  champion  of  world  solidarity  among  free  and  independent 
trade  unions  and  their  members. 

Enzo  Friso  is  the  general  secretary  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions.  A  native  of  Italy,  he  has  been  an  active  trade  unionist  for  nearly  five 
decades. 

Enzo  Friso  began  his  work,  his  life  of  work,  as  a  metal  turner.  Today,  his  craft 
is  building  free  trade  unions  throughout  the  world.  He  has  braved  danger  and 
harassment  in  dozens  of  countries,  where  he  has  pressed  the  cause  of  trade  union 
rights. 

Earlier  this  year  he  led  an  international  delegation  of  trade  unionists  to  our 
country  to  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
in  their  struggle  against  their  multinational  employers.  Please  welcome  Brother 
Enzo  Friso.  (Applause) 

ENZO  FRISO 
General  Secretary 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

President  Kirkland,  delegates  and  fellow  guests.  Over  the  next  couple  of  years 
we  will  be  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  number  of  the  major  international 
institutions  established  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  International  Labor  Organization  adopted  a  declaration 
incorporated  in  its  constitution  encapsulating  the  necessity  of  trade  union  freedom 
and  international  social  justice  as  building  blocks  for  peace.  At  Bretton  Woods, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  were  set  up  in  1944.  And  in 
this  city,  San  Francisco,  the  United  Nations  was  created  in  1945. 

All  three  conferences  were  held  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  and  with  the  active  involvement  of  the 
American  trade  union  movement,  America  offered  a  vision  of  international 
cooperation,  which  despite  all  the  enormous  problems  of  that  era,  provided  a 
framework  within  which  democracy  was  defended  and  aggression  contained. 

Working  people  in  the  U.S.A.,  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  through  their  trade 
unions  were  able  to  make  substantial  improvements  in  their  conditions  of  work 
and  life.  It  ushered  in  what  a  French  economist  has  termed  '  'thirty  glorious  years." 

Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  in  many  ways  the  immediate  post-war  era  was 
not  so  glorious.  Not  all  the  citizens  of  the  world  participate  in  that  prosperity. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  working  people  throughout  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  in  what  came  to  be  called  developing  countries  were  excluded  from  the 
fruits  of  an  unprecedented  expansion  in  world  output  and  trade;  and  so  were  the 
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people  of  the  Soviet  bloc  subject  to  a  distorted  political  and  economic  system 
which  deprived  them  of  the  basics  of  a  civilized  society. 

Nevertheless,  for  trade  unions  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  it  was  an  era  when  our  right  to  organize,  our  role  as  the  organized  voice  of 
working  people  was  largely  accepted  by  employers  and  by  democratic  political 
parties  of  both  the  right  and  the  left.  Fifty  years  later  that  is  no  longer  the  case. 

All  over  the  world  we  are  being  forced  to  defend  our  right  to  exist  and  justify 
our  presence  at  the  bargaining  table.  The  importance  of  ensuring  that  working 
people  get  their  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  are  engaged  through  their 
trade  unions  in  democratic  decisions  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  common 
welfare,  which  was  so  obvious  to  the  leaders  of  the  post  world  war,  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten. 

Why?  There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons,  some  of  which  are  of  our  own 
making.  We  have  been  slow  to  adapt  to  the  changing  structure  of  employment; 
slow  in  making  ourselves  attractive  and  relevant  to  the  vast  number  of  women 
workers  who  have  joined  the  work  force;  slow  in  developing  new  strategies  to 
complement  our  traditional  concentration  on  collective  bargaining  as  a  means  of 
improving  working  and  living  conditions. 

We  are  now  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  are 
world  leaders  in  innovative  organizing,  bargaining  and  campaigning  strategies. 
But  no  matter  how  fast  we  change,  we  still  seem  to  be  confronted  by  a  hostile 
economic  and  political  climate  placing  us  on  the  defensive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  now  live  in  a  fiercely  competitive  world  market, 
created  by  the  success  of  the  policies  put  in  place  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  When 
most  of  us  lived  and  worked  in  economies  which  were  largely  national,  the  impact 
of  contracts  for  higher  wages,  improved  welfare  legislation  and  safer  working 
conditions  could  be  accommodated  within  the  constraints  of  a  market  environment 
only  marginally  influenced  by  competition  from  other  countries.  The  twin  objec- 
tives of  Social  Security,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  and  a  dynamic 
market-driven  process  of  economic  change  could  be  managed. 

Voters  could  see  that  our  philosophy  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  worked,  for 
themselves,  for  their  communities,  and  for  their  countries.  In  such  a  situation, 
employers  and  political  parties  could  see  that  working  with  trade  unions  was,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  interest. 

I  fear  that  in  the  1990s  this  is  no  longer  self-evident.  Even  companies  with 
long-established  and  constructive  industrial  relations  with  unions  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  trade  union  presence  on  the  grounds  that  if  they  cannot  cut  labor  costs 
and  hire  and  fire  at  will,  they  will  lose  markets. 

Political  parties  that  want  to  protect  or  improve  welfare  provisions  or  health 
care  or  education  are  forced  to  severely  limit  or  jettison  their  ambitions  because 
their  competitors  are  offering  a  program  for  tax  cuts,  often  justified  on  the 
argument  that  the  nation  must  become  more  competitive. 

Now,  of  course,  competition  has  its  advantages.  As  consumers,  all  workers 
want  to  get  better  products  and  services  at  lower  costs,  but  unrestrained  competi- 
tion is  extremely  destructive  to  civil  society  and  to  the  environment.  It  is  also  not 
a  foundation  for  all  economic  policies.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  brilliant  economist 
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to  know  that  all  nations  cannot  simultaneously  increase  their  exports  and  reduce 
their  imports.  The  outer  space  market  is  very  limited. 

If  I  may  illustrate  my  point,  of  the  almost  40  million  unemployed  in  the 
industrialized  countries,  at  least  8  million  can  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  exports 
to  developing  countries  caused  by  the  debt  crisis.  More  than  1  billion  people  —  1 
billion  people  —  in  the  developing  countries  barely  survive  from  day  to  day  in 
conditions  of  poverty  which  are  a  disgrace  to  humankind.  They  are  not  part  of  the 
global  market,  and  both,  both  you  and  they,  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
exclusion. 

In  Rwanda  in  Central  Africa,  one  doctor  must  serve  73,000  people.  In  your 
country,  one  doctor  serves  on  average  420  people.  In  Bangladesh,  for  every  10,000 
births,  600  women  die.  In  the  U.S.A.,  the  equivalent  figure  is  13.  In  Haiti,  94 
children  out  of  every  1 ,000  born  do  not  live  to  be  one  year  old.  In  the  U.S.A.,  only 
nine  die  in  early  childhood.  In  Chad,  the  average  life  expectancy  is  47  years 
compared  with  76  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  Egypt,  48  percent  of  adults,  mainly  women,  are  illiterate.  But  then,  on 
average,  developing  countries  spend  69  percent  more  on  the  military  than  on 
education  and  health.  How  can  markets  grow  and  jobs  be  created  when  even  the 
most  basic  social  infrastructure  is  absent? 

But  perhaps  I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  point  with  more  statistics.  You  have 
right  here  in  the  U.S.A.  your  own  third  world  —  homelessness,  unemployment, 
the  health  care  crisis,  illiteracy  and  crime  have  all  increased  during  12  years  of 
policies  based  on  the  magic  of  the  marketplace. 

Such  conditions  are,  of  course,  a  moral  outrage,  but  eliminating  poverty  is  not 
a  matter  of  charity  for  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of 
self-interest.  During  the  worst  years  of  the  debt  crisis,  the  U.S.A.  lost  on  average 
each  year  about  $60  billion  of  exports,  which  are  equivalent  to  about  1 .8  million 
jobs  per  year. 

The  world's  poor  represent  a  vast  potential  market  which  will  never  be  realized 
if  international  economic  policy  is  driven  by  pressures  to  cut  wage  and  lay  off 
workers. 

The  financial  press  has  headlined  the  end  of  the  debt  crisis,  but  25  percent  of 
Africa's  export  earnings  goes  into  interest  payments  mainly  to  industrial  country 
governments.  Two-thirds  of  Latin  American  workers  live  on  wages  lower  than 
they  were  10  years  ago.  Health  and  education  budgets,  investment  in  the  capacity 
of  the  poor  to  work  themselves  out  of  poverty,  are  still  being  cut  to  pay  off  foreign 
debts. 

The  world  is  accumulating  a  social  debt  far  more  threatening  than  the  bank 
crisis  of  the  1 980s.  If  it  is  not  to  overwhelm  us,  in  the  2 1  st  century  or  even  sooner, 
we  must  find  the  political  will  to  balance  competition  with  solidarity  and  coopera- 
tion at  an  international  level. 

The  trade  union  movement,  in  my  view,  is  well  ahead  of  other  forces  in  society 
in  identifying  the  way  forward.  After  all,  building  a  union  is  an  exercise  in  the 
politics  of  solidarity  and  cooperation.  For  many  years  U.S.  unions  themselves  did 
not  have  to  call  on  the  solidarity  of  others,  but  nevertheless  devoted  time,  money 
and  staff  to  help  unions  first  in  Western  Europe,  then  in  the  developing  world  and. 
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more  recently,  in  the  post-communist  countries.  But  now  you,  too,  need  the  support 
of  unions  in  other  countries  for  your  own  struggles. 

As  Brother  Kirkland  mentioned,  I  was  recently  pleased  to  participate  in  a 
solidarity  mission  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  strikers  at  Peabody 
Coal  and  Consol.  There  are  many  other  cases  where  unions  in  other  countries  have 
tried,  often  successfully,  to  find  new  levers  of  pressure  to  persuade  multinational 
employers  that  recognizing  and  negotiating  with  the  union  here  in  the  U.S.A.  is 
the  sensible  way  forward.  But  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  Your  counterparts  in 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  learning  through  their  solidarity  with  you  new 
techniques  of  corporate  campaigning  which  are  increasingly  useful  in  their  own 
struggles. 

International  union  solidarity  and  cooperation  is  already  making  governments 
and  employers  aware  that  without  social  rights,  free  movement  of  capital,  goods 
and  services  will  serve  only  the  interests  of  a  small  minority  of  the  world's 
population. 

The  sad  reality  is  that  daily  life  for  most  of  the  workers  in  the  developing  world 
is  intolerable  and  even  substandard  jobs  are  desperately  sought  after.  Access  to 
industrial  country  markets  is  part  of  the  solution  for  them.  They  also  want  trade 
unions  to  protect  them  and  fight  to  improve  their  conditions. 

Let  me  be  honest  with  you.  The  question  of  trade  poses  a  major  dilemma  for 
the  ICFTU  and  is  a  potential  threat  to  our  unity  of  interest  and  action. 

Liberalization  of  the  global  markets  is  exacerbating  inequality  within  and 
between  nations,  and  it  is  not  stimulating  a  rate  or  pattern  of  growth  which  will 
create  the  jobs  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  and  unemployment.  You  know  that  in 
the  ICFTU  we  have  member  unions  in  countries  like  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Mexico 
who  work  for  companies  whose  exports  you  fear  are  a  threat  to  your  hard-won 
union  jobs. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  workers'  rights  provisions  the  AFL-CIO  has  won 
in  your  GSP,  especially  now  that  you  have  an  administration  which  takes  its 
responsibilities  to  implement  those  provisions  seriously.  It  is  a  powerful  tool  to 
open  up  space  for  unions  in  developing  countries. 

The  European  trade  unions  are  now  pressing  for  similar  provisions  and  in 
general  unions  in  developing  countries  support  the  concept  of  conditioning  market 
access  to  union  freedom. 

But  there  is  a  problem.  The  U.S.A.  authorities  have  not  ratified  the  basic  ILO 
Conventions  on  freedom  of  association,  and  it  leaves  you  wide  open  to  charges  of 
hypocrisy.  One  of  the  single  most  important  contributions  that  the  U.S.A.  could 
make  to  the  enlargement  of  democracy  world  wide  would  be  to  ratify  ILO 
Conventions  87  and  98  of  freedom  of  association  and  trade  union  rights. 

Because  the  U.S.A.  has  not  yet  ratified  these  conventions,  it  cannot  bring 
complaints  before  the  ILO  against  other  countries,  thereby  denying  itself  a 
valuable  tool  in  its  own  professed  goal  of  the  enlargement  of  democracy  in  the 
world.  By  ratifying  Conventions  87  and  98,  your  nation  could  then  lead  an 
international  drive  to  make  the  most-favored  nation  principle  of  G ATT  and  access 
to  IMF  loans  conditional  on  full  observance  of  those  conventions.  Of  course,  this 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  American  workers.  The  solutions  to  some  of  the 
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most  vexing  problems  facing  American  workers  must  be  resolved  within  Ameri- 
can borders,  within  American  political  systems. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  future  of  trade  unions  in  the  industrial  relations  system. 
The  answer  is  reform  of  labor  laws.  U.S.  labor  law  in  practice  is  frequently  not  in 
conformity  with  ILO  standards.  I  even  wonder  sometimes  whether  you  need  to 
condition  free  trade  between  states  of  the  United  States  to  the  observance  of  trade 
union  rights. 

Second,  as  President  Kirkland  underlined  yesterday  during  his  opening  speech, 
is  health  care  reform. 
And  third  is  education. 

But,  at  the  same  time  as  finding  the  resources  to  solve  these  problems  at  home. 
I  believe  —  I  firmly  believe  —  that  the  U.S.A.  and  other  industrialized  countries  have 
to  transfer  resources  to  the  developing  and  post-communist  countries. 

I  know  that  at  a  time  of  high  unemployment  and  unpopular  structural  change, 
at  a  time  when  governments  are  retrenching,  that  these  words  may  not  always  be 
well  received  in  every  quarter.  But  I  am  not  thinking  about  giving  away  money  to 
government  leaders  unaccountable  to  their  own  people.  Democratic  governments 
should  not  help  dictators  or  any  country  which  does  not  respect  fully  human  and 
trade  union  rights.  But  democratic  countries  should  help  build  free  trade  unions. 

In  their  own  interest  the  taxpayers  of  industrialized  countries  must  offer  the 
hand  of  solidarity  to  freedom  of  association,  to  trade  unions,  to  the  social  infra- 
structure which  make  markets  flourish  and  ensure  that  the  dividends  of  growth  are 
not  just  for  a  fortunate  and  privileged  minority.  I  know  the  AFL-CIO  has  fought 
to  keep  this  kind  of  aid,  and  we  now  need  to  fight  not  only  to  keep  it.  but  increase 
it. 

You  may  well  say,  "This  fellow  is  dreaming."'  And  I  have  to  admit  that  when 
I  talk  to  union  leaders  in  Europe,  Japan.  Canada  and  here  in  the  U.S.A.,  I  often 
sense  that  they  are  thinking,  "How  can  the  ICFTU  ask  us  to  do  more  for  the  poor 
of  other  nations  when  we  are  already  struggling  to  protect  our  own  people?" 

But  I  also  sense  a  gut  realization  deep  in  the  trade  union  movement  of  all 
countries  that  poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere.  (Applause) 

And  that  realization  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  in  some  surprising  quarters. 
The  managing  director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is  constantly  stressing 
in  his  recent  speeches  that  "a  strategy  of  cooperation  in  pursuit  of  lasting  growth 
can  only  be  successful  if  it  is  a  strategy  of  solidarity." 

The  politics  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  are  not  easy.  It  is  all  about  building 
broad  and  powerful  coalitions  of  different  interests  around  practical  and  realizable 
proposals.  It  also  means  taking  some  risks  and  putting  trust  in  others  that  they  will 
deliver  their  side  of  the  bargain.  The  AFL-CIO,  like  the  Canadian  Labour  Con- 
gress, is  rightly  suspicious  that  the  powerful  business  interests  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande  cannot  be  trusted  under  the  terms  of  the  current  NAFTA  to  fulfill  their 
promises  —  (Applause)  —  to  fulfill  their  promises  of  mutual  benefits  for  all 
citizens  of  all  three  countries,  especially  the  working  people.  But,  friends,  if  it  is 
not  this  NAFTA,  then  sooner  rather  than  later  there  will  have  to  be  something  to 
take  its  place. 
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The  global  market  is  a  reality  of  today.  But  its  positive  potential  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  its  destructive  effects  unless  governments  and  employers  and 
trade  unions  can  construct  a  new  international  consensus  that  balances  flexibility 
with  security  at  the  workplace,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation  and  between 
nations.  We  have  to  keep  hammering  away  at  this  message.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  we  will  win  this  argument,  and  that  in  doing  so.  will  change  the 
climate  of  hostility  to  unions  to  one  of  cooperation  and  respect. 

As  it  has  in  the  past,  the  AFL-CIO  finds  itself  in  this  convention  at  the  leading 
edge  of  an  international  debate  of  tremendous  consequences.  Furthermore,  as  a 
result  of  your  efforts  in  last  years  presidential  and  congressional  elections,  you 
have  already  had  an  impact  in  the  intergovernmental  discussions.  Once  again,  as 
it  did  50  years  ago.  the  visionary  qualities  of  American  democracy  and  its  labor 
movement  can  lead  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  international  solidarity  and  coopera- 
tion. (Applause) 

President  Kirkland.  sisters  and  brothers,  it  will  be  the  ICFTU's  priority  to  make 
sure  that  democratic  trade  union  organizations  from  north,  south,  east  and  west 
work  together  to  convince  their  respective  governments  to  act  urgently  and  in  a 
concentrated  manner  to  bring  about  jobs  and  at  least  decent  life  standards  for  the 
working  people  of  the  world  all  over.  Either  we  swim  together  or  we  sink  together. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you.  Brother  Friso.  and  thank  you  most  particularly  for 
your  role  in  helping  to  bring  international  solidarity  to  bear  in  behalf  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  locked  in  deadly  embrace  with  multinational  corporations. 
Thank  you  for  being  here.  (Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Bywater  for  a  resolution  on  education. 

REPORT  OF  THE 
AFL-CIO  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Resolution  No.  35  Education  Reform 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BYWATER:  Resolution  No.  35.  Book  One.  page  62.  This 
resolution  outlines  an  overall  reform  of  public  education  consistent  with  the  labor 
movement's  historic  advocacy  of  public  education  and  equal  opportunity.  Key 
reforms  are:  increased  resources,  restoration  of  safety  and  discipline,  removal  of 
our  school  barriers,  and  establishment  of  high  standards. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  35.  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution 
No.  35.  Is  there  discussion?  The  delegate  on  mike  1. 

SANDRA  FELDMAN.  AFT:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
in  addition  to  Resolution  35.  the  .AFT  today  is  introducing  four  resolutions 
altogether  which  speak  to  the  problems  of  our  complex  industry  and  the  education 
of  our  nation's  children. 

Millions  of  children  in  America  today  are  in  crisis.  They  are  in  crisis  and  they 
are  depending  on  neglected  and  underfunded  schools  for  entry  into  the  American 
mainstream. 
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A  report  came  out  yesterday,  was  reported  in  today's  newspapers,  on  poverty 
in  America  which  pointed  out  that  22  percent  of  American  children  are  living  in 
poverty,  22  percent,  and  those  children,  except  for  their  families,  depend  on  their 
schools  as  the  most  important  institution  in  their  lives. 

Now,  the  resolutions  that  we  introduce  today  are  aimed  at  enabling  our  schools 
to  meet  the  very,  very  difficult  challenges  that  are  facing  them. 

First  and  foremost  we  want  to  reform  education.  We  want  to  reform  education 
by  raising  standards  for  all  children  so  that  all  our  children  get  a  world-class 
education  and  can  compete  with  all  other  children  in  the  world. 

Our  kids  are  as  capable  as  children  anywhere,  but  we  have  to  have  high 
expectations  for  them  as  a  society,  and  we  have  to  give  them  the  environment  and 
the  help  that  they  need,  and  they  will  do  the  rest. 

But  to  do  that,  our  schools  need  financial  support.  We  are  the  only  wealthy 
industrialized  nation  in  the  world  which  actually  provides  less  resources,  less 
financial  support  for  the  schools  attended  by  our  poorest  and  neediest  children  than 
we  do  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy. 

The  quality  of  a  child's  education  should  not  depend,  as  it  does  in  America,  on 
the  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  that  their  family  happens  to  live  in.  The  policies 
that  we  are  introducing  in  resolutions  today  will  involve  the  use  of  federal  funding 
to  create  a  level  playing  field  for  all  of  our  kids  in  all  their  glorious  diversity,  to 
help  them  meet  their  limitless  potential. 

And,  friends,  education  can  only  take  place  in  a  safe  learning  environment.  And 
our  schools  are  experiencing  violence  within  the  school  and  around  the  school  in 
an  unprecedented  way.  Of  course,  it's  a  reflection  of  what's  happening  in  our 
society  in  general.  But  we  have  a  resolution  that  speaks  to  ending  violence  and 
providing  school  safety,  some  of  the  things  that  President  Clinton  talked  about 
yesterday.  And  we  hope  that  we  will  have  the  support  behind  those  proposals, 
because  we  owe  our  kids  no  less. 

Finally,  public  education  in  this  country  is  the  only  vehicle,  the  only  vehicle, 
for  upward  mobility  for  poor  and  working  class  children.  They  always  have  been, 
and  we  have  to  see  to  it  that  they  remain.  There  are  cynical  forces  at  work  today 
which  are  trying  to  undo  this  institution  as  that  vehicle,  to  take  scarce  funds  away, 
desperately  needed  funds  away  from  public  schools,  and  provide  those  funds  to 
private  schools,  just  as  is  happening  today  in  the  campaign  that  we  are  all  involved 
in  against  vouchers  right  in  this  state. 

Our  resolution  speaks  to  the  defeat  of  those  issues. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  after  12  years  of  elitist  policies  and  empty  educational 
promises  by  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  with  regard  to  education,  our 
schools  have  suffered  terribly,  especially  schools  which  are  struggling  heroically, 
and  more  often  successfully  than  is  generally  known,  against  all  odds  to  educate 
our  neediest  children. 

Our  school  children  are  the  future,  and  they  need  our  support.  We  have  to  see 
to  it  that  our  schools  are  able  to  educate  them  as  well  as  our  competitors  in  the 
world  are  educating  their  children.  We  will  never  compete  in  a  global  economy 
without  educating  our  future  workers,  and  we  will  never  maintain  our  greatness 
as  a  nation  without  caring  enough  for  our  children. 
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The  next  four  resolutions  give  voice  to  a  labor  position  on  education,  and  I  hope 
you  will  support  them.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay.  It  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Education  Reform 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  the  crisis  in  American 
education  persists.  Whether  we  have  children  in  school  or  not,  this  is  a  crisis  that 
affects  all  Americans,  for  when  a  generation  is  growing  up  poorly  prepared  for 
citizenship,  work  and  family  responsibilities,  our  capacity  to  sustain  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  national  prosperity  is  jeopardized. 

The  problem  is  not,  as  many  critics  of  public  education  say,  that  our  schools 
are  doing  worse  than  ever  before.  In  fact,  they  are  educating  more,  and  more 
diverse  students  to  levels  attained  in  earlier  times  by  only  a  small  percentage  of 
our  population.  For  example,  as  late  as  the  early  1950s,  the  drop-out  rate  was  about 
50  percent,  while  today  about  87  percent  of  our  students  graduate  from  high  school 
and  half  go  on  to  postsecondary  education. 

The  problem  instead  is  that  doing  better  is  not  good  enough  when  the  education 
systems  of  America's  economic  competitors  outperform  our  own,  and  when 
having  a  well-educated  workforce  has  become  a  key  component  of  individual  and 
national  prosperity.  In  the  past,  it  was  good  enough  to  educate  a  small  percentage 
of  our  population  to  high  levels.  Today,  we  must  accomplish  this  with  everyone 
under  less  favorable  family,  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Not  only  are  we  failing  to  meet  this  challenge,  but  our  nation  has  barely 
acknowledged  it.  For  many  Americans,  our  educational  crisis  is  solely  an  urban 
or  rural  crisis.  Yet,  while  there  is  no  question  that  achievement  levels  in  disadvan- 
taged school  districts  and  among  poor  youngsters  are  particularly  low,  the  fact  is 
that  even  our  advantaged  students  are  achieving  poorly  relative  to  international 
standards.  The  crisis  we  face  is  therefore  national,  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
all  of  the  members  of  the  labor  movement  and  all  Americans,  the  weak  and  the 
strong. 

The  problems  afflicting  American  education  are  severe,  but  overcoming  them 
is  within  our  reach.  Indeed,  the  key  reforms  that  are  necessary  are  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  and  are  consistent  with  the  labor 
movement's  historic  advocacy  of  public  education  and  equal  opportunity.  These 
key  reforms  are: 

•  Establish  clear  and  high  standards  for  what  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  education. 

•  Enable  our  schools  to  help  all  their  students  meet  high  standards  by  ensuring 
that  they  have  the  resources,  expertise  and  flexibility  they  need  to  do  so. 

•  Enable  youngsters,  particularly  poor  children,  to  meet  high  standards  and 
allow  schools  to  focus  on  their  educational  mission  by  overcoming  the 
out-of-school  barriers  to  learning. 

•  Restore  safety  and  discipline  in  our  schools  by  requiring  school  districts 
and  schools  to  develop  clear  and  enforceable  codes  of  conduct  and  by 
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removing  chronically  violent  and  disruptive  students  to  alternative  educa- 
tional institutions. 

•  Maintain  our  commitment  to  free  and  equal  public  education  by  resisting 
vouchers  and  other  efforts  to  privatize  public  schools. 

We  see  no  evidence  to  believe,  as  some  say,  that  our  poor  educational 
performance  is  the  sole  cause  of  America's  social  and  economic  problems.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  improving  the  performance  of  our  schools  and  students  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  these  problems.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
America's  capacity  to  fulfill  its  democratic  ideals  and  economic  and  social 
aspirations  depends  on  a  free  and  equal  public  education  system,  an  enlightened 
citizenry  and  a  workforce  capable  of  continuous  learning. 

Resolution  No.  34  National  Education  Standards 

BYWATER:  Resolution  No.  34.  Book  One.  page  60,  National  Education 
Standards.  This  resolution  calls  for  the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
standards  and  assessments  which  reflect  the  basic  purpose  of  a  public  education. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  34.  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  a  discussion?  Vice 
President  Williams. 

WILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  resolution  moves  us 
off  into  a  new  and  critical  area  in  terms  of  attempting  to  establish  national  education 
standards,  and  I'd  like  to  say,  although  it's  not  a  normal  role  in  which  I  claim  any 
expertise.  I  would  like  for  a  couple  of  reasons  to  say  a  word  about  it. 

One  is  that  I  see  in  my  own  industry,  all  the  industries  in  which  we're  involved, 
in  the  steel  industry  particularly  —  I  see  the  increasing  demand  for  higher 
educational  levels,  higher  levels  of  ability  if  we're  going  to  keep  up  with  the 
technological  changes  and  move  forward  into  a  new  and  better  society. 

I've  had  the  privilege  in  the  last  couple  of  years  to  serve  on  something  called 
the  Competitiveness  Policy  Council.  Let  me  quickly  say  not  Quayle's,  a  different 
group.  It's  a  semi-public  body  representative  of  various  groups. 

I'm  privileged  to  serve  there  with  Vice  President  Shanker  and  Vice  President 
Bahr.  three  of  us  from  the  labor  movement.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  there 
about  the  importance  of  education  and  the  importance  of  training.  It  has  been  quite 
an  experience  in  terms  of  what's  going  on  in  America. 

And  that  has  persuaded  me  that  this  question  of  national  education  standards 
is  critically  important.  What  standards  we  have  today  are  very  haphazard.  They 
are  created  by  the  test  makers.  They  don't  really  relate  to  what  our  students  know, 
and  more  importantly  even,  they  don't  really  relate  to  the  kinds  of  skills  and 
knowledge  that  are  vitally  necessary  in  today's  economy. 

New  standards  must  be  related  to  what  President  Clinton  was  talking  about.  It's 
a  fundamental  piece,  not  the  whole  story  by  any  means,  but  a  fundamental  piece 
of  creating  a  new  high  value  added,  high  wage  kind  of  society  that  we're  all 
desperately  concerned  about.  It  requires  and  it  will  push  the  whole  question  of 
standards. 
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Some  of  the  other  critical  elements  include  creating  a  better  learning  environ- 
ment in  our  educational  system  —  the  need,  as  Sandy  just  mentioned,  of  better 
financial  support  for  the  educational  system.  And  I  would  emphasize,  it  will  push 
and  require  the  empowerment  of  teachers,  because  I  view  in  the  educational 
situation  the  teachers  to  be  in  the  same  circumstance  that  workers  are  in  industry. 
They  know  a  lot  more  about  what  needs  to  be  done  than  almost  anybody  else,  and 
they  need  to  have  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  use  what  they  know  and  to  have 
influence  and  impact  on  those  systems. 

Much  of  the  AFT's  experience,  as  I've  seen  it  around  the  country  and  read 
about  it  and  heard  about  it,  indicates  that  when  schools  and  students  know  what 
has  to  be  done,  they  find  ways  to  get  the  support,  and  they  need  the  empowerment 
and  they  get  it  done. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  higher  standards  and  realistic  assessments  of  progress 
convey  a  very  important  part  in  bringing  about  the  kinds  of  changes  that  we 
desperately  need  in  our  educational  system  and  across  America,  and  I  urge  you  all 
to  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor.  Opposed.  The 
resolution  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

National  Education  Standards 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  has  always  supported  high  standards  and  equal 
access  to  high-quality  curriculum  for  all  students;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  standards  students  must  meet  are  unacceptably  low,  and  the 
tests  they  most  frequently  take  do  not  support  high-quality  teaching  and  learning; 
and 

WHEREAS,  This  nation's  low  educational  standards  and  testing  system  are 
strongly  implicated  in  our  students'  low  levels  of  academic  achievement;  and 

WHEREAS,  Poor  youngsters  have  borne  the  brunt  of  low  standards  and 
low-level  minimum  competency  or  standardized  testing;  and 

WHEREAS,  Research  and  the  experience  of  other  nations  indicate  that  having 
clear  and  high  content  and  performance  standards  for  students,  basing  curriculum 
and  assessments  on  those  standards,  providing  the  resources  schools  and  teachers 
need  to  help  students  meet  high  standards,  and  motivating  students  to  work  hard 
on  their  studies  are  the  hallmark  of  successful  education  systems;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  benefits  of  a  national  (not  federal)  system  of  standards  and 
assessments  outweigh  the  risks;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  lack  of  clarity  and  consistency  in  many  of  the  key  terms 
and  concepts  associated  with  a  national  system  of  standards  and  assessments  and 
legitimate  questions  about  some  of  the  claims  about  how  such  a  system  would 
work;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  development  of  a  national  (not 
federal)  system  of  standards  and  assessments  in  principle;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  ensure  that  the  following 
principles  are  observed  in  developing  a  national  system  of  standards  and  assess- 
ments or  state  systems  of  standards  and  assessments: 
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Teachers  must  have  a  major  role  in  developing  content  and  performance 
standards,  curriculum  frameworks,  and  other  materials  to  illustrate  those  standards 
and  the  assessments  based  on  the  standards; 

•  Standards  must  be  developed  with  reference  to  the  most  exemplary  education 
standards  of  the  nations  whose  expectations  for  and  levels  of  student  achieve- 
ment exceed  our  own; 

•  Standards  should  take  account  of  what  students  need  to  know  and  be  able 
to  do  to  undertake  real  college-level  work,  and  therefore  higher-education 
faculty  must  be  involved  in  their  development; 

•  Standards  should  reflect  what  students  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  to 
qualify  for  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs  and  to  function  as  productive  and 
dignified  workers;  and,  therefore,  labor  and  employer  representatives  must 
be  involved  in  their  development; 

•  Work-related  and  academic  standards  should  be  integrated  and  should 
maximize  students'  lifelong  vocational  and  continuing  education  opportu- 
nities; 

•  Standards,  whatever  the  subject  or  skills  under  consideration,  should  reflect 
the  basic  purpose  of  American  public  education:  the  development  of  free 
and  equal  citizens  capable  of  participating  in  a  pluralistic  democracy; 

•  Standards  should  be  public  and  understandable.  Teachers  and  students 
should  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  parents  and  the  public  should 
know  what  youngsters  are  expected  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  as  a  result 
of  their  education; 

•  Assessments  must  be  directly  based  on  standards;  standards  should  not  be 
inferred  from  assessments,  which  means  standards  and  model  curriculum 
frameworks  should  be  developed  and  disseminated  before  new  assessments 
are  given.  Teachers  must  have  the  opportunity  to  teach  and  students  to 
learn  the  knowledge  and  skills  new  assessments  will  call  for,  especially  if 
individual  student  assessments  are  developed; 

•  Assessments  should  move  away  from  exclusive  reliance  on  multiple-choice 
items  toward  more  authentic  methods  of  assessing  students'  knowledge 
and  skills  and  their  application.  Assessments  should  measure  student 
achievement,  not  ability,  and  students  should  be  able  to  prepare  for  them. 
Assessment  questions  and  tasks  should  be  made  public,  along  with  samples 
of  work  demonstrating  various  levels  of  performance; 

•  In  the  early  grades,  assessments  should  have  no  consequences  for  students 
except  to  gain  them  additional  help  in  meeting  high  standards.  That  help 
should  supplement  and  not  supplant  regular  instruction; 

•  At  the  secondary  level,  assessments  should  reflect  the  following  mix:  as- 
sessments that  all  students  take  in  common  and  that  are  based  on  the 
high-level  knowledge  and  skills  all  students  need  to  have;  and  assessments 
that  students  choose  to  prepare  for  and  take  in  order  to  demonstrate  a 
higher  level  of  mastery  in  their  areas  of  concentration.  Students  should 
have  multiple  opportunities  to  meet  standards  and  should  not  be  prevented 
from  pursuing  preparation  to  meet  a  higher  standard  in  any  area  of  strength 
or  interest  so  long  as  they  have  met  the  common  core  standards  or  are 
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working  toward  mastering  the  knowledge  and  skills  in  which  they  initially 
fell  short; 

•  The  results  of  secondary-school  assessments  should  be  a  major,  but  not 
exclusive  factor  in  qualifying  for  college  and  for  better  jobs  at  better  wages; 
course  grades,  conduct  and  teacher  recommendations  also  should  count. 
Student  incentives  should  be  phased  in  over  about  a  ten-year  period.  No 
one  who  qualifies  for  college  should  be  denied  access  because  of  inability 
to  pay,  and  no  one  who  enters  a  community  college  or  the  workforce 
directly  from  secondary  school  should  be  denied  continuing  opportunities 
to  qualify  for  college; 

•  National  or  state  standards  and  assessments  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
resources  schools  need  to  help  their  students,  especially  poor  youngsters, 
meet  those  standards;  and 

•  A  national  system  of  standards  and  assessments  or  state  systems  of  standards 
and  assessments  should  be  continually  monitored  and  improved. 

Resolution  No.  176  Safety  in  the  Schools 

BYWATER:  Resolution  No.  176,  Book  Two,  page  63,  Safety  in  the  Schools. 
This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  36,  School  Safety 

This  resolution  documents  a  serious  increase  in  violent  crime  threatening  all 
who  work  and  study  in  our  public  schools.  The  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO 
to  support  effective  school  safety  legislation  and  policies  that  will  secure  the  rights 
of  all  students  to  a  fully  productive  education  and  the  school  workers  to  work  in  a 
violence-free  environment. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  176,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  approve  the 
resolution.The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

GLORIA  JOHNSON,  IUE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  personal 
interest  in  this  extremely  important  issue.  After  having  reared  my  family,  due  to 
unfortunate  circumstances,  I  am  now  rearing  a  second  family  that  consists  of  a 
12-year-old  grandson;  and  I  am  particularly  concerned  about  his  school  environ- 
ment. 

We  know  about  the  violence,  and  we  know  about  the  drugs.  And  this  to  me  is 
one  of  the  most  important  concerns  facing  all  of  us  here  today.  We  talk  about 
training  for  the  future.  But  how  in  the  world  can  we  prepare  our  children  when  the 
environment  is  full  of  drugs  and  full  of  violence? 

This  is  a  very  important  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  calls  for  schools  free  of 
drugs,  violence  and  with  a  disciplined  learning  environment.  We  know  that  not 
only  is  there  violence  and  is  there  drugs,  but  that  they  are  increasing.  And  what 
does  this  do  in  the  school?  It  disrupts  the  school  and  destroys  this  mission  of  the 
school  to  teach. 

Public  schools,  in  addition,  function  under  a  combination  of  laws  and  court 
decisions  that  compromise  the  establishment  of  a  learning  environment. 
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This  Resolution  176  addresses  the  most  important  elements  of  creating  an 
environment  of  security  from  outside  threats  and  policy  to  deal  with  internal 
disruptions. 

Let  me  just  call  to  your  attention,  however,  the  external  measures  endorsed  in 
Resolution  176.  Number  one,  it  calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  Brady  Bill  to  choke 
off  the  supply  of  lethal  weapons  that  find  their  way  into  our  schools.  And  on  a 
personal  note,  let's  work  like  hell  to  get  that  bill  passed.  (Applause) 

It  calls  for  the  establishment  and,  most  importantly,  the  enforcement  of  a 
gun-free  zone  around  all  schools  similar  to  the  drug-free  zones,  which  make 
penalties  for  possession  of  drugs  more  severe  if  they  are  within  a  thousand  feet  of 
schools. 

It  tears  at  your  heart  that  we  have  to  spend  time  recommending  gun-free  zones 
so  our  kids  would  be  safe,  but  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  address  that  reality. 

The  resolution  calls,  in  addition,  for  cooperation  within  a  community  for  all 
people  who  are  interested  in  school  safety.  And  we  are  talking  about  family,  we 
are  talking  about  teachers,  we  are  talking  about  all  kinds  of  support  systems. 

And  finally,  the  resolution  calls  for  assistance  and  support  for  victims  of  school 
violence,  including  legal,  medical  and  psychological  assistance. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  this  resolution  is  an  important  step  towards  reclaiming  a 
learning  environment,  not  only  for  our  children,  but  for  the  adults  who  work  to 
make  them  learn.  I  urge  its  adoption.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

NAT  LaCOUR,  AFT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  176,  Safety  in  the 
Schools.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  a  spate  of  reports  have  been  published  regarding 
the  state  of  education  in  our  nation.  One  of  the  more  consistent  findings  of  these 
reports  is  that  our  schools  are  becoming  increasingly  unsafe,  as  characterized  by 
the  significant  increase  in  incidents  of  school  violence. 

Too  often  school  administrators  allow  students  who  engage  in  seriously  dis- 
ruptive behavior  to  remain  in  school  due  to  fear  of  public  criticism  over  high 
suspension  and  expulsion  rates.  The  rights  of  disruptive  students  to  an  education 
is  given  greater  importance  than  the  right  of  their  classmates  to  be  educated  in  an 
environment  that  is  conducive  to  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

More  and  more  schools  are  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  orderly  environ- 
ment because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  resources  to  provide  alternative  settings  for 
those  students  that  cannot  operate  in  regular  classrooms. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  establishment  of  alternative  school  settings  for 
highly  disruptive  students  as  well  as  students  that  are  violence  prone.  These 
environments  should  provide  for  a  reduction  in  class  size,  more  counseling  for 
disruptive  students,  and  more  psychological  services. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  delegates  to  this  convention  to  support  this  resolution  because 
it  embraces  President  Clinton's  School  Safety  Act,  and  that  act  maintains  that  this 
nation  should  work  toward  making  sure  that  by  the  year  2000  all  of  our  schools 
will  be  free  of  violence  and  drugs  and  that  all  of  our  schools  will  offer  an 
environment  that  is  conducive  to  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
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Brothers  and  sisters,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay.  The  resolution  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Safety  in  the  Schools 

WHEREAS,  The  national  effort  to  re-establish  schools  as  safe  havens  where 
students  can  study  and  learn  and  school  staff  can  work  and  teach  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  workers.  Secure,  non-threatening  school  environments  help  to  nurture 
student  learners  who  can  develop  into  the  high  quality  workforce  needed  for 
America's  future  well-being.  In  addition,  those  who  are  currently  working  in 
schools  need  to  feel  safe  and  protected  as  they  attend  to  the  business  of  productive 
education.  The  AFL-CIO  is  concerned  that  schools  as  safe  havens  for  teaching  and 
learning  is  an  eroding  concept;  and 

WHEREAS,  Twenty  years  ago,  70  percent  of  the  people  surveyed  in  larger 
school  districts  said  they  considered  school  violence  to  be  moderate,  while  smaller 
school  districts  admitted  to  having  little  or  no  problems  with  violence.  Today, 
school  districts  across  the  country  report  that  school  crime  has  become  increasingly 
violent.  A  constant  wave  of  school  crime  and  violence  is  spilling  over  from  the 
streets  and  roads  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  America.  This  wave  disrupts  and 
often  destroys  the  mission  of  schools  as  learning  environments.  This  record  of 
violent  acts  upon  school  campuses  calls  for  strong  action  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  effective  school  safety  legislation  and  policies  that 
will  secure  the  right  of  students  to  a  fully  productive  education  and  of  school 
workers  to  work  in  a  violence-free  environment. 

The  Federal  Role 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  President  Clinton's  initiative  to  combat  school  vio- 
lence, The  Safe  School  Act  of  1993  (S.l  125  and  H.R.2455).  This  legislation  will 
help  local  school  systems  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education  Goals  — 
which  provides  "that  by  the  year  2000  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learn- 
ing." Ninety-five  percent  of  funds  authorized  under  the  Act  will  be  for  competitive 
grants  to  local  school  districts  with  serious  school  crime,  violence  and  discipline 
problems  for  projects  to  combat  these  problems.  The  remaining  funds  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  carry  out  research,  data  collection  and  other  national 
leadership  activities;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  congressional  initiatives, 
such  as  passage  of  the  Brady  Bill,  which  requires  a  30-day  waiting  period  for  the 
purpose  of  an  individual  security  check  before  the  purchase  of  a  gun.  It  also 
includes  support  of  the  Gun-Free  School  Zones  Act,  presently  under  legal  chal- 
lenge, which  imposes  a  federal  ban  on  the  possession  of  a  gun  within  1 ,000  feet 
of  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school. 
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The  Local  Role 

The  AFL-CIO  is  concerned  that  school  staff  often  encounter  attitudes  of 
resistance  in  the  enforcement  of  school  safety  and  discipline  policies.  Some  of  this 
resistance  is  spawned  by  school  boards  and  administrators,  who  fear  community 
reaction  or  "bad  press."  A  spirit  of  collaboration  by  all  parties  interested  in  school 
safety  is  sorely  needed.  Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  programs  which  pro- 
mote parent  and  community  involvement  in  developing  school  safety  programs. 
This  collaboration  should  produce  an  agreed  upon  code  of  conduct  that  encourages 
those  students  who  need  more  structure  to  remain  in  the  regular  school  setting, 
while  those  who  are  violent  should  be  placed  in  alternative  educational  sites;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  establishment  and  full  funding  of 
alternative  schools  for  highly  disruptive,  violence-prone  students.  Clear  policies 
should  be  established  for  the  placement  of  students  in  off-campus  sites.  Alternative 
schools  must  have  smaller  class  size,  counseling  services;  and  frequent  evaluations 
of  student  psychological  and  academic  progress. 

Budget  cuts  at  state  and  local  levels  have  curtailed  the  compilation  and 
reporting  of  school  crime  statistics.  The  lack  of  truth  and  accuracy  in  school  district 
reporting  of  school-based  incidences  of  violence  against  students  and  staff  seri- 
ously undermines  school  safety.  Teachers  must  be  given  full  information  about 
students  who  have  records  of  violent  behavior  before  such  students  are  placed  in 
their  classrooms.  All  staff  must  have  access  to  training  programs  that  will  provide 
strategies  for  handling  disruptive  students. 

School  Staff 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  efforts  of  schools  to  insure  the  safety  of  all  who 
work  and  learn  there.  The  focus  must  be  upon  long-term  solutions  such  as  the 
development  of  anti-violence  curricula,  non-traditional  teaching  strategies,  train- 
ing in  the  prevention  and  resolution  of  conflict;  and  an  effective  victim  support 
system  for  those  who  are  victims  of  violence.  It  is  imperative  that  victims  of 
violence  be  informed  of  their  rights,  be  given  immediate  and  appropriate  medical 
and  psychological  care,  and  have  counseling  services  and  legal  assistance  readily 
available. 

School  Safety  Programs 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  state  and  local  efforts  to  increase  cooperation  among 
educational  programs  and  other  services  in  law  enforcement,  public  health, 
criminal  justice  and  social  services  in  order  to  improve  school  safety.  It  is 
imperative  to  eliminate  overlapping,  conflicting  and  inefficient  programs  and 
services  and  to  provide  supplementary  funding  for  school  safety,  exclusive  of 
school  education  and  maintenance  budgets;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  resolves  to  continue  its  support  for  federal  aid  to 
education  to  help  financially-strapped  localities,  particularly  urban  areas,  deal  with 
oversized  classes,  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  school  counselors,  overcrowded 
and  decaying  buildings,  excessively  large  schools,  and  other  conditions  that 
produce  frustration,  anger  and  violence  among  adolescents.  The  AFL-CIO  also 
supports  the  reform  of  laws  which  prevent  schools  from  effectively  disciplining 
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special  education  students.  In  view  of  the  increased  emphasis  upon  the  inclusion 
of  special  education  students  in  regular  classroom,  it  is  important  to  revise  federal 
and  state  special  education  laws  so  that  schools  may  develop  effective  procedures 
for  dealing  with  special  education  students  who  display  violent  behavior  towards 
themselves,  staff  and  other  students.  Finally,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  meaningful 
education  reform  and  restructuring,  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  the  greatest 
contributor  to  school  safety. 

Resolution  No.  41  Opposing  the  California 

School  Voucher  Initiative 

BYWATER:  Resolution  No.  41,  Book  One,  page  70,  Opposing  the  California 
School  Voucher  Initiative.  This  resolution  outlines  the  California  school  voucher 
initiative  and  reaffirms  AFL-CIO  policy  in  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  41,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Vice  President  Sig  Lucassen 
at  mike  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LUCASSEN:  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  California 
will  vote  on  November  2nd  on  the  future.  Proposition  174  represents  a  blueprint 
for  a  future  that  does  not  include  all  of  our  citizens.  It  would  legalize  a  $2,600 
education  voucher  for  those  who  already  use  private  schools  and  would  slash 
$5,200  from  public  schools  for  every  student  who  leaves  a  public  school  and 
enrolls  in  a  private  one. 

These  savage  cuts  in  public  education  will  condemn  millions  of  California 
children  to  a  public  school  system  already  cut  down  to  the  bone.  Further  cuts  will 
be  an  assault  on  the  processes  of  education.  Public  schools  will  become  a 
babysitting  operation.  Make  no  mistake,  private  schools  will  never  accept  the 
responsibility  to  educate  all  our  children.  They  will  continue  to  choose  their 
students  carefully. 

Proposition  1 74  encourages  this  policy.  California  is  near  the  bottom  in  class 
size.  It  may  very  well  fall  further  as  schools  seek  to  cope  with  cuts  Proposition  174 
will  cause. 

California  schools  deal  with  immigration  on  a  massive  scale.  These  problems 
will  multiply,  and  even  more  tragic,  the  damage  that  will  be  done  won't  fully  show 
up  for  years  in  declining  test  scores,  lower  achievement,  and,  worst  of  all,  missed 
educational  opportunities  that  can  never  be  replaced. 

California  educates  one  out  of  eight  students  in  this  country.  We  cannot  allow 
an  irresponsible  and  wrong-headed  policy  to  succeed  there.  If  it  does,  we  will  see 
it  all  over  this  country.  It  is  important  that  we  adopt  this  resolution  and  critical  that 
we  work  together  to  defeat  Proposition  174  in  November.  It  behooves  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  whether  we're  a  California  resident  or  not,  to  get  a  hold  of  our 
membership,  to  assist  in  financial  needs,  because  it  affects  eventually  everyone  if 
we  lose.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  John  Sweeney  at  Mike  2. 

SWEENEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  John  Sweeney,  SEIU.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
Resolution  41.  The  Service  Employees  International  Union  represents  300,000 
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workers  in  the  state  of  California,  including  more  than  50,000  workers  employed 
in  the  public  school  system.  Proposition  174,  which  would  set  up  a  school  voucher 
system  in  California,  is  a  direct  assault  on  all  of  our  members. 

Our  school  employees  could  lose  their  livelihood.  Our  members  and  your 
members  in  California  could  lose  the  one  chance  their  children  have  to  have  a 
quality  education.  The  adoption  of  Proposition  174  will  siphon  off  critical  educa- 
tion dollars  from  the  public  schools.  It  will  cripple  the  only  education  system  that 
opens  its  doors  to  all  regardless  of  income,  race,  sex  and  ethnicity.  It  shifts  scarce 
taxpayer  dollars  from  public  schools  to  private  schools  at  a  time  when  our  public 
schools  are  already  struggling,  when  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  really  conduct 
and  maintain  and  improve  our  schools. 

Almost  1 5  years  ago,  California  voters  passed  another  initiative,  Proposition 
1 3.  We  fought  it,  but  we  did  not  beat  it.  We've  been  paying  for  it  ever  since. 

Proposition  1 74  is  only  an  opening  volley  in  the  latest  assault  on  public  services. 
If  our  goal  is  quality  education,  privatization  of  public  services  in  the  name  of 
competition  is  not  the  answer.  We  must  fight  this  as  hard  as  we  can. 

With  your  support,  we  will  succeed,  the  support  of  every  delegate  and  every 
affiliate  in  this  hall,  we  will  succeed  in  beating  Proposition  174. 1  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

HELEN  VERHAGE:  I'm  from  the  Sommerset  County  Central  Labor  Council 
in  New  Jersey.  As  you  all  know,  we  have  a  gubernatorial  election.  The  candidate 
that  is  on  the  Republican  side  who  is  challenging  Governor  Florio  has  proposed  a 
voucher  system.  My  fear  is  that  if  this  Proposition  174  passes  in  the  state  of 
California,  that  it  will  follow  us  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

As  you  know,  the  legislature  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  Republican 
majority  in  both  houses.  They  are  right  now  looking  at  the  Quality  of  Education 
Act  which  has  been  challenged,  and  that  would  set  the  precedent,  and  New  Jersey 
would  be  the  second  one  after  California.  I  urge  this  resolution  to  be  supported  by 
the  delegates  to  this  convention.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Delegate  at  mike  4. 

GEORGE  CLARK,  IUE:  And  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution.  I  probably  — 
like  most  everybody  here,  we  were  educated  in  the  public  school  system.  And  the 
difference  was  when  we  were  going  to  school,  I  think  that  the  public  school  system 
then  had  the  discipline  that  we've  got  to  restore. 

And  I  think  that  probably  the  problem  that  we've  had  is  that  we've  had  a  handful 
of  students  in  every  school  across  the  country  that  we've  allowed  to  disrupt  and 
intimidate  other  students  and  teachers  as  well.  And  my  opinion  is  is  that  no  matter 
what  it  takes,  we've  got  to  take  back  control  there.  We  cannot  allow  a  handful  of 
students  to  destroy  the  public  school  system. 

And  I  would  venture  to  say  to  you  that  this  Proposition  174  is  on  the  books  in 
this  state  because  of  the  violence  in  the  schools  in  this  state. 

I  think  that  that's  what's  happening  all  across  the  country,  and  we've  just 
somehow  or  another  have  got  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  don't  think  we  can  wait  10  years. 
I'm  hopeful  that  we  haven't  waited  too  long  now  to  start  speaking  out  against 
violence  in  the  schools.  Let's  put  a  stop  to  it. 
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I  don't  care  what  we  have  to  do,  if  we  have  to  have  the  police  in  the  hallways 
or  whatever  it  is.  Let's  stand  up  and  speak  out  against  this  violence  and  put  a  stop 
to  it  and  get  back  on  the  track  of  educating  the  children  of  this  nation  the  way  they 
should  be  educated.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

AL  GRUHN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  with  the  Sonoma-Mendocino-Lake  Labor 
Council.  This  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  very  fundamental  structure  of  our  country. 
Our  public  education  system,  which  was  established  by  the  working  labor  parties 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  of  the  labor  movement  to  educate  our  children  —  the 
early  antagonists  of  the  public  education  system  said  it  was  horrendous  that  we 
would  have  a  public  education  set  up.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  defeat  it. 
Now,  this  is  a  gut  attack  on  the  very  basic  structure  of  our  movement  in  this  country 
of  free  education,  public  education.  The  reactionary  forces  who  would  like  to  divert 
a  good,  strong  education  for  all  of  our  children  must  be  stopped. 

The  California  Labor  Federation  has  held  two  conferences  already  on  this  issue 
in  the  northern  and  southern  part  of  the  state.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  labor 
movement  of  this  state,  its  labor  councils,  will  be  doing  an  all-out  job,  along  with 
the  California  Federation  of  Teachers  and  all  teachers  in  this  state  and  all  other 
groups,  the  CTA,  the  California  Teachers  Association,  the  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation. All  the  groups  are  mobilizing  in  the  state. 

We're  going  to  go  all  out.  We're  going  to  defeat  this  phony  Proposition  No. 
174.  And  I  would  urge  the  international  unions  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  as 
was  stated  earlier,  that  if  they  can  get  away  with  it  in  this  state,  they'll  move 
throughout  the  nation. 

So  let's  protect  our  free  public  education  system,  and  as  the  previous  resolution, 
improve  it  and  defeat  this  phony  Proposition  No.  174. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Shanker. 

SHANKER:  Sisters  and  brothers,  even  though  this  resolution  deals  with  a 
referendum  in  California,  I  hope  that  the  message  that  the  previous  speakers  have 
conveyed,  namely,  that  while  it  is  a  California  issue,  it's  also  a  national  issue,  that 
that  message  strikes  home. 

Yes,  California  educates  one  out  of  every  eight  children  in  the  country;  and 
while  the  sales  pitch  is  taking  place  here  in  California,  this  state  is  getting  visits 
from  Jack  Kemp,  Milton  Friedman,  George  Will,  Bill  Bennett,  and  our  former 
presidents  Bush  and  Reagan  and  a  host  of  others. 

Now,  this  is  not  seen  by  the  promoters  of  the  proposition  as  California  only. 
It's  seen  as  the  first  gun  in  a  national  campaign  to  promote  vouchers  in  every  state 
in  the  union.  And  they're  being  promoted  by  exactly  the  same  groups  that  started 
years  ago  by  attacking  various  social  programs,  and  they  claim  that  government 
is  bureaucratic  and  can't  deliver  any  services  and,  therefore,  everything  needs  to 
be  privatized. 

What  they  don't  say  and  what  they  don't  notice  is  that  all  those  other  industrial 
countries  in  the  world  that  at  the  present  do  a  much  better  job  of  educating  their 
students  than  we  do,  that  none  of  them  have  this  kind  of  voucher  system.  They  all 
have  their  youngsters  going  primarily  to  government  schools,  most  of  them  schools 
run  by  their  national  governments,  not  by  local  school  boards. 
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I  think  the  second  thing  we  need  to  see  is  that  huge  amounts  of  public  money 
will  be  moved  into  a  new  system.  Now,  the  system  we  now  have  does  not  have 
very  high  standards  for  licensing  teachers,  but  the  voucher  schools  will  have  no 
standards  whatsoever.  Public  schools  are  required  to  administer  tests  to  youngsters. 
That's  how  we  know  that  so  many  are  not  doing  so  well.  These  private  schools 
will  not  be  required  to  administer  tests. 

Public  schools  have  to  announce  what  the  results  of  those  scores  are,  and  they 
also  have  to  keep  count  of  the  number  of  students  who  are  absent  and  the  number 
of  students  who  drop  out.  None  of  these  private  schools  financed  by  vouchers  will 
be  required  to  do  so. 

So,  instead  of  in  the  name  of  quality  and  in  the  name  of  competition,  we'll  have 
one  system  where  all  the  news,  good  and  bad,  is  trumpeted  out  loud,  we'll  have  a 
private  system  that  can  do  its  own  advertising  and  hide  the  facts  from  the  public. 

Now,  what's  central  to  this  notion  is  central  to  a  lot  of  the  other  issues  we  deal 
with  here,  and  that  is  the  notion  that  everybody  should  be  out  for  himself  or  herself. 
It's  a  notion  that  we  as  a  society  gave  up  a  long  time  ago  when  once  upon  a  time, 
people  had  to  pay  their  own  subscriptions  to  a  fire  company  to  put  out  a  fire  if  there 
were  a  fire  in  their  houses. 

Pretty  soon  we  found  out  that  it  didn't  make  very  much  sense  because  if  the 
fellow  next  door  was  not  insured  and  nobody  came  to  put  out  that  fire,  then  a  whole 
community  could  burn  down. 

And  similarly,  we  decided  that  we  pay  taxes  to  educate  children,  not  just  our 
own  children.  We  pay  taxes  even  if  we  don't  have  children,  because  they  are 
collectively  our  children  in  our  communities,  in  our  states,  in  our  country,  and  that 
all  of  us  have  the  responsibility  for  educating  them  because  we're  going  to  live  in 
a  society  with  them. 

Our  productivity,  our  ability  to  have  a  democratic  society  is  going  to  depend 
not  just  on  whether  my  child  is  educated  or  your  child  is  educated,  but  whether  all 
of  our  children  are  educated.  That's  what's  missing  here,  is  give  each  individual 
a  certain  number  of  bucks  and  let  them  each  go  out  and  try  to  find  something  that's 
good  for  them.  No  controls  in  this  as  to  what  is  taught  in  schools  or  who  runs 
schools. 

If  David  Koresh  had  have  been  in  the  state  of  California,  he  would  have 
qualified  to  receive  state  funds. 

Now,  the  labor  movement  for  almost  200  years,  our  early  demands,  free  public 
schools  for  our  children  as  a  way  to  a  better  life.  What  we're  being  asked  to  do 
here  is  to  roll  the  dice,  adopt  a  system  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  take  a  chance  on  how  millions  of  children  are  educated. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  lots  of  things  that  you  could  try  out,  and  if  you  don't 
like  them,  you  can  turn  it  around.  This  is  not  one  of  these  things  that  we'll  be  able 
to  turn  around.  There's  a  Russian  expression  that  says  it's  very  easy  to  make  fish 
soup  out  of  an  aquarium.  It's  not  very  easy  to  do  the  reverse. 

We  have  a  public  school  system.  With  the  previous  resolutions  that  you  passed 
and  the  legislation  that  the  administration  is  moving  through  the  Congress,  we'll 
be  able  to  correct  the  defects  in  our  school  system. 
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So,  I  urge  that  what  we  do  is  improve  the  schools  that  we  have,  reject  the 
California  proposition. 

I  thank  you  for  your  support,  and  I  urge  you  to  alert  your  members  in  California 
to  the  dangers  of  this  proposition,  and,  if  you  can,  to  make  financial  contributions 
to  what  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  expensive  campaign  in  this  state  over  the  next 
month.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay.  The  resolution  carries. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Opposing  the  California  School  Voucher  Initiative 

California  voters  will  soon  decide  on  a  constitutional  amendment  that  could 
drain  taxpayers'  dollars  from  public  schools  to  support  private  schools.  Adoption 
of  Proposition  174,  which  requires  providing  public  money  for  private  schools  will 
be  the  focal  point  of  those  seeking  to  finance  private  schools  with  tax  dollars.  If 
they  are  successful  in  California,  similar  efforts  will  be  mounted  nationwide. 

Proposition  1 74  would  provide  the  parents  of  each  child  in  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade  a  voucher  that  could  be  used  to  pay  for  private  school  tuition.  The 
voucher  would  be  worth  at  least  half  the  average  Californian  spends  for  a  child  in 
the  public  system,  or  about  $2,600.  At  the  same  time,  the  measure  calls  for  the 
state's  budget  for  public  education  to  be  reduced  by  twice  the  amount  of  each 
voucher  —  about  $5,200  per  student. 

These  reductions  would  be  on  top  of  the  $2.6  billion  that  California  has  already 
slashed  from  primary  and  secondary  education  over  the  last  few  years. 

Proposition  174  would  also  eventually  extend  the  voucher  system  to  students 
already  in  private  schools.  Even  if  every  student  in  public  school  were  to  stay  in 
the  public  system,  the  scheme  would  reduce  the  state  education  budget  by  10 
percent.  But,  the  public  schools  would  still  be  obligated  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
remaining  pupils  and  maintain  facilities  despite  the  savage  budget  cuts  required 
by  Proposition  174. 

The  proposal  would  also  mandate  the  state  legislature  to  develop  a  process  that 
would  allow  a  public  school  to  convert  to  a  "voucher  school,"  in  effect,  to  become 
a  private  school.  And  the  proposal  would  effectively  block  the  state  from  adopting 
new  legislation  to  regulate  private,  voucher  schools. 

Private  schools  would  be  at  liberty  to  spend  public  money  without  any  kind  of 
accountability  to  the  public.  Anyone,  even  the  most  extreme  cults,  would  be  able 
to  start  a  "voucher  school"  with  public  dollars  if  they  could  attract  25  students. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  voucher  plan  center  on  the  notion  of  a  competition 
between  public  and  private  schools  which  improves  the  quality  of  education. 
Those  who  advocate  "competition"  ignore  the  fact  that  public  schools  must  serve 
all  students,  including  those  with  expensive  needs  such  as  disabled  students,  those 
who  do  not  speak  English  and  children  with  learning  disabilities.  By  contrast, 
"voucher  schools"  would  be  free  to  pick  and  choose  their  students  according  to 
their  religion,  gender,  family  income  or  lack  of  disabilities,  and  to  hire  teachers 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications. 
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For  more  than  a  century,  organized  labor  has  championed  universal,  free  public 
education  as  a  foundation  of  an  egalitarian  society.  We  expect  public  schools  to 
prepare  all  children  for  responsible  participation  in  a  democracy. 

Now,  under  the  pretense  of  "school  choice,"  the  proponents  of  Proposition  1 74 
are  advocating  a  bad  choice;  to  subsidize  families  who  have  already  exercised  their 
right  to  choose  private  education.  The  bedrock  concept  of  free  public  education  is 
that  the  system  provides  the  greatest  good  for  society  as  a  whole  and  therefore 
should  be  supported  by  all  Americans.  Parents  who  make  a  decision  to  place  their 
children  in  private  schools  should  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  not  at  the  expense 
of  other  Americans. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  already  working  with  the  California  AFL-CIO  and  local 
central  bodies  throughout  the  state  to  defeat  Proposition  174,  and  we  call  on  all 
national  and  international  affiliates  to  support  through  all  appropriate  means  the 
effort  of  California  trade  unionists  to  defeat  the  measure. 

KIRKLAND:  We'll  turn  now  to  another  very  important  issue,  and  I  would  ask 
once  again  that  you  pay  attention  to  the  video  screen. 
...A  video  was  shown.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Miller  for  the  resolution. 

Resolution  No.  116  Workplace  Fairness 

MILLER:  Labor  Law,  Resolution  No.  1 1 6,  Book  Two,  page  2.  This  resolution 
covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolution  No.  117,  Solidarity  5  Campaign 
Resolution  No.  130,  Fairness  in  the  Workplace 

The  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  it  is  now  stalled  by  the  threat  of  a  Senate  filibuster.  This  is  a 
frustration  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  Workplace  Fairness  Act  says  that  working  people  who  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  strike  cannot  be  discharged  for  doing  so  and  cannot  be  "permanently 
replaced,"  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Many  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  because  they  chose  to  take  action  that  is 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  federal  labor  law.  And  for  every  worker  who  has  been 
permanently  replaced,  there  are  thousands  of  other  workers  who  have  given  in  to 
their  employers'  demands,  no  matter  how  unfair,  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
put  their  jobs  at  risk. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  not  rest  until  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  We  pledge  our  continued  all-out  support  for  the  campaign  we  have  waged 
for  the  last  four  years  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 16,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  adopt 
Resolution  No.  1 16.  Is  there  discussion?  We  have  a  speaker  at  microphone  3. 

TONI  ESCOBEDO,  Teamsters  Local  601:  As  you  heard,  my  name  is  Toni 
Escobedo.  I  have  been  on  strike  at  the  Diamond  Walnut  plant  in  Stockton, 
California  for  over  two  years.  I  began  my  career  with  Diamond  Walnut  20-plus 
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years  ago  as  a  young  single  mother  raising  two  daughters.  I  am  now  a  grandmother, 
and  I  have  been  permanently  replaced. 

My  sisters  and  my  brothers  in  the  work  force  before  the  strike  were  70  percent 
women  over  the  age  of  45  and  80  percent  minorities.  We  were  replaced  by  70 
percent  men  under  the  age  of  35. 

We  have  told  you,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  labor  movement,  our  story 
many  times  and  on  many  different  occasions,  and  you  have  always  responded  with 
open  hearts  and  support  for  us  in  words,  deeds,  money,  which  have  helped  to 
sustain  this  long  struggle.  We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  all  the  many  things  you 
have  done  for  us. 

This  week  we  face  another  major  obstacle  in  our  struggle,  a  decertification 
election,  where  both  strikers  and  scabs  are  eligible  to  vote.  However,  the  striker 
numbers  remain  limited  to  those  who  went  on  strike  where  the  company  has  the 
ability  to  hire  as  many  replacements  as  they  want,  due  to  the  peak  harvest  season. 

Of  the  500  workers  who  went  on  strike,  325  remain  active.  The  others  have 
moved  on.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  ability  to  hire  as  many  as  800 
scabs.  This  is  what  the  company  did  last  year  when  they  hired  over  250  workers 
for  a  period  of  days,  only  to  vote  in  the  election,  then  be  dismissed. 

Last  year's  election  was  dismissed  by  the  NLRB,  not  because  of  padding  the 
voting  list,  but  because  of  illegal  activity  by  the  company  who  intimidated  and 
threatened  the  workers. 

We  ask  the  government,  how  can  another  election  be  fair,  how  can  we  compete 
with  these  rules  that  allow  the  company  to  hire  so  many  workers  for  such  a  short 
period  of  time  while  our  numbers  are  frozen?  Companies  are  always  saying  that 
they  need  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  market.  How  can  we  compete  with  lopsided 
rules? 

We  have  boycotted,  picketed,  leafleted,  marched,  rallied.  We  went  across  the 
country  on  a  bus  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  We  have  sang,  prayed,  and  we  fasted 
for  40  days  and  nights  on  the  picket  line  trying  to  win  back  our  jobs.  Yet  Diamond 
Walnut  says  their  loyalty  is  to  the  work  force  that  brought  them  through  the  1991 
season  when  we  went  on  strike.  They  say  they  have  no  loyalty  to  the  workers  with 
15,  20  and  30  years  who  built  the  company. 

We,  the  workers  who  sacrificed  35  to  40  percent  in  the  wages  in  1985  to  help 
our  company  through  tough  financial  times,  and  now  record  years  of  profitability 
making  a  30  percent  return  on  their  investments,  the  value  of  a  work  force  of  two 
seasons. 

How  can  this  happen  to  workers  in  America?  How  can  our  cooperation  with 
Diamond  Walnut  for  almost  40  years  represented  by  the  Teamsters  result  in  being 
busted?  How  can  our  government  convince  others  to  form  cooperative  labor/man- 
agement relations  with  the  terrible  example  of  Diamond  Walnut  before  everyone's 
eyes? 

I  stand  before  you  one  month  into  my  third  year  of  strike.  It  hurts  and  it's  hard, 
but  we're  not  going  to  give  up.  We  want  our  jobs  back,  and  we  also  want  a  better 
world  for  our  children  and  grandchildren.  We  pray  for  our  fellow  strikers  and  for 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  labor  movement.  We  believe  God  will  help  us. 
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We  pray  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law.  We 
also  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  us  and  to  boycott  Diamond  Walnut  products 
and  its  school  lunch  program  at  home,  business  and  wherever  you  represent. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  and  to  the  labor 
movement,  especially  thanks  to  Lane  Kirkland.  Thank  you  so  much  for  all  your 
help  and  your  support.  (Standing  ovation)  Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

MILLER:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wish  we  could  send  that  to  every  senator  to 
hear  that  story  and  maybe  we  could  get  this  bill  through.  There's  a  delegate  on 
mike  4. 

DEE  MAKI,  Association  of  Flight  Attendants:  As  you  probably  know,  we  are 
having  our  struggle  at  Alaska  Airlines.  I  have  asked  Delegate  Gail  Bigelo  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Alaska  Flight  Attendants  to  please  speak  on  this  matter. 
(Applause) 

GAIL  BIGELO,  AFA:  Mr.  President,  brothers  and  sisters,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  this  issue  today.  The  1,500  flight  attendants  at  Alaska 
Airlines  began  our  fourth  year  of  negotiations  on  August  20th.  Currently  we  are 
not  at  the  table,  nor  is  there  a  day  set  for  us  to  return. 

On  June  23,  just  days  after  the  end  of  the  30-day  cooling  off  period,  Alaska 
Airlines  imposed  work  rules  on  its  flight  attendants.  When  we  received  them,  the 
shock  set  in.  The  company  had  systematically  gone  through  our  contract  and  ripped 
apart  what  had  taken  over  40  years  of  bargaining  to  put  together,  cuts  in  pay. 
medical  benefits,  retirement  and  vacation,  along  with  work  schedules  that  ignore 
the  needs  of  workers  with  families. 

As  a  20-year  union  leader,  I  was  sickened  when  I  saw  that  the  new  rules  contain 
an  open  shop.  What  were  we  to  do,  call  a  strike?  What  self-help  could  we  resort 
to?  The  company  threatened  us  with  permanent  replacements  in  1976  and  forced 
us  back  after  three  weeks  out. 

In  1985  when  we  walked  in  support  of  our  brother  and  sister  Machinists,  the 
company  began  permanently  replacing  us.  again  forcing  us  back. 

Since  1985,  Alaska  Airlines  has  systematically  trained  every  nonunion  em- 
ployee it  has  to  be  a  flight  attendant.  These  people  are  all  trained  as  flight 
attendants,  instant  availability  of  about  500  people  to  take  our  jobs  if  we  strike. 
Another  40  to  50  off  the  streets  could  be  added  to  the  work  force  every  1 1  days, 
faster  if  they  double  up  on  training  classes. 

In  1986,  TWA  replaced  thousands  of  flight  attendants  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
What  does  this  say  about  our  labor  laws?  One  hand  of  the  government  provides 
workers  the  right  to  strike,  the  other  hand  neatly  prevents  the  worker  from 
effectively  striking  by  allowing  scabs  with  minimum  training  to  take  our  jobs. 

The  government  giveth  and  the  government  taketh  away,  and  the  bosses  prosper 
while  the  workers'  pay  and  quality  of  work  shrivels  and  we  turn  into  nothing  moie 
than  drudges  for  an  evermore  corporate  greedy  body. 

Unable  to  use  a  full-blown  strike,  it  was  necessary  to  find  another  weapon.  That 
weapon  is  CHAOS.  It  stands  for  Create  Havoc  Around 

It  could  be  calling  a  union  meeting  in  the  middle  of  a  7  a.m.  bank  of  flights.  It 
could  be  flight  attendants  flying  no  overtime.  At  its  most  effective,  it  means 
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keeping  airplanes  on  the  ground  while  flight  attendants  participate  in  protected 
strike  activity  for  a  period  of  minutes  to  hours.  The  company  cannot  maintain  its 
schedule  if  it  doesn't  know  when,  where  or  how  we  will  strike.  And  what  is  an 
airline  without  its  schedule?  CHAOS  is  designed  to  drive  the  company  crazy. 
(Applause) 

Just  the  threat  of  unpredictable  strikes  put  the  company  on  the  defensive.  Our 
replacements  were  sent  out  on  Alaska  flights  equipped  with  nothing  more  than  a 
flight  attendant  apron  waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  union  would  choose  to 
strike  so  they  could  leap  out  of  their  seats,  don  their  aprons  and  save  the  day. 

This  went  on  for  several  weeks.  The  company  spent  thousands  of  dollars  a  day 
to  fight  us  before  we  fired  even  a  single  shot.  But  still,  we  didn't  strike.  Instead, 
we  waited  them  out.  CHAOS  was  having  its  effect,  the  company  was  suffering 
economic  pressure,  and  we  were  still  at  work. 

When  the  company  finally  pulled  its  scabs  off  the  flights,  we  did  begin  to  strike. 
Since  August  20,  three  groups  of  flight  attendants  have  followed  the  direction  of 
their  union  and  walked  off  a  series  of  flights.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  strikes,  30 
to  90  minutes  later,  the  union  has  told  the  company  that  the  strike  is  over  and  the 
flight  attendants  were  unconditionally  offering  to  return  to  work. 

The  company  denied  them  the  right  to  return  to  work,  holding  some  out  of 
service,  permanently  replacing  others.  Flights  were  canceled,  diverted  and  de- 
layed. The  company  went  ballistic.  Within  days  a  letter  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
chief  operation  officer  that  anyone  participating  in  CHAOS  activities  would  be 
fired. 

We  filed  a  motion  for  a  temporary  restraining  order.  In  the  company's  brief  the 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants  was  accused  of  hit-and-run  tactics,  guerrilla 
warfare,  anarchy  in  the  workplace  and  trying  to  start  an  industrial  revolution. 
(Applause) 

Within  two  short  months  the  company  has  been  pushed  to  its  limit  by  the  flight 
attendants  in  our  CHAOS  program.  After  threatening  to  fire  us  for  striking,  what's 
left,  threatening  to  shoot  us  at  dawn? 

CHAOS  is  effective  because  it  applies  pressure  to  a  company  to  settle  because 
they  can  never  predict  when  or  where  workers  will  engage  in  strike  activity. 
Because  it  is  so  effective,  Alaska  Airlines  is  doing  everything  within  its  power  in 
the  courts  to  defeat  it. 

But  intermittent  striking  will  never  have  the  impact  of  the  traditional  strike 
because  although  an  intermittent  strike  can  cripple  a  company,  only  a  traditional 
strike  can  shut  it  down. 

As  leaders  esteemed  by  labor  and  in  your  communities,  I  ask  two  things  of  you. 
One,  please  book  away  from  Alaska  Airlines  and  encourage  your  members  to  do 
the  same.  And,  two,  do  everything  you  can,  exert  every  bit  of  pressure  possible, 
take  it  to  the  streets  if  you  must,  to  change  the  labor  laws  in  this  country  that  allow 
corporations  to  replace  strikers. 

There  is  no  more  critical  issue  for  labor  in  the  '90s  than  workplace  fairness,  and 
we  must  all  stand  as  one  until  we  have  restored  that  right  to  strike.  The  Workplace 
Fairness  Act  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 
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In  closing,  allow  me  to  acknowledge,  if  you  will,  those  who  have  been  so 
instrumental  in  the  strength  of  CHAOS.  Working  with  us  throughout  this  process 
to  put  this  together  have  been  Jeff  Fiedler,  secretary-treasurer  of  FAST;  David 
Boren  and  Mark  Bigelow,  attorneys  at  AFA;  Ron  Judd  of  the  Washington 
State/King  County  Labor  Council;  and  Jonathan  Rosenbloom  of  the  Washington 
State  Jobs  With  Justice.  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  their  ongoing  work  and  the 
cooperation  between  the  different  organizations.  That  cooperation  alone  has  given 
Alaska  Airlines  food  for  thought. 

Most  of  all,  I'm  grateful  for  the  solidarity  of  the  Association  of  Flight  Atten- 
dants and  the  Alaska  Airline  Flight  Attendants,  both  leadership  and  rank  and  file. 
Without  their  commitment,  this  would  not  be  possible. 

This  will  be  a  long,  hard  fight,  made  longer  by  unfair  labor  laws.  But  I  believe 
in  the  end  we  will  win  this  fight  because  it  is  just  and  it's  honorable  and  because 
the  flight  attendants  at  Alaska  Airlines  have  the  courage  to  continue. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  don't  back  down.  We  need  fairness  in  the  workplace. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Delegate  at  mike  3. 

DAVE  ARIAN,  Longshoremen's  and  Wareshousemen's  Union:  I  think  after 
that  presentation,  much  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  has  already  been  said,  so  I'll  cut 
it  a  little  bit  shorter. 

Presently  we  have  a  situation  in  the  northwest  at  PV  Grain  which  is  called 
ConAgri.  they're  the  mother  company.  We  have  about  12  grain  elevators  on  the 
West  Coast  and  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  status  for  nearly  50  years  in 
terms  of  representing  these  workers  and  having  a  high  standard  contract. 

PV  in  the  middle  of  the  last  contract  negotiations,  after  we  had  reached 
agreement,  broke  off.  came  back,  set  a  new  agreement  on  the  table  and  said  this 
is  your  last  and  final,  take  it  or  leave  it.  We  understood  that  if  we  went  out  on  strike, 
that  that  elevator  would  have  been  replaced  and  the  workers  in  that  elevator  would 
have  been  replaced  within  one  day. 

They  already  had  a  military  force  of  30  people  prepared,  self-defense  unit  on 
their  part.  They  were  ready  to  take  over  the  facility.  They  had  a  new  work  force 
that  they  brought  in  from  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  they  just  dared 
us  to  go  on  strike. 

We've  been  forced  to  do  what  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  has  done, 
continually  take  a  step  back,  use  a  corporate  campaign.  We've  been  over  in  Japan. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  because  all  the  grain  that  comes  out  of  PV  facility  goes  to 
those  three  countries.  We've  been  forced  to  go  back  in  Nebraska  to  the  sharehold- 
ers meeting  and  put  up  a  fight.  But  it's  like  going  to  dinner  every  night  and  you 
really  want  the  meat  and  potatoes  because  that's  what  fills  you  up,  but  all  you  can 
get  is  lettuce  and  carrots  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff. 

That  ain't  what  it's  about  in  the  labor  movement.  What  it's  about  in  the  labor 
movement  —  we  can  do  all  this  peripheral  stuff,  corporate  campaigns  are  fine, 
they're  necessary.  We  can  do  all  the  dancing  we  want,  we  can  go  to  all  the 
politicians  we  want,  we  can  go  to  Congress,  and  fundamentally  that  doesn't  make 
it  different.  What  makes  a  difference  is  the  power  of  labor,  and  the  power  of  labor 
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is  the  ability  to  choke  off  capital.  If  you  can't  choke  them  off,  you  can't  beat  them. 
We  can  no  longer  do  that  in  this  country.  It's  hard  to  stop  them. 

Last  point  I  wanted  to  make:  When  we  look  at  the  NAFTA  agreement,  the 
ILWU  has  always  supported  international  trade.  International  trade  is  for  the  future 
and  is  for  now.  It's  good  for  all  of  us. 

But  within  international  trade  there's  got  to  be  fair  labor  standards.  I  believe 
that  this  organization  should  not  be  fighting  trade,  but  should  be  fighting  for 
international  labor  standards,  particularly  in  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, that  brings  everybody's  wages  up.  Labor  law  reform  is  what  we  should  be 
fighting  for,  not  only  in  Mexico,  the  United  States,  but  Canada.  That's  our 
salvation. 

Like  I  said  earlier,  and  I  want  to  repeat  myself,  but  I  don't  ever  believe  starting 
from  the  early  Wagner  Act,  that  labor  has  ever  been  equal  with  capital  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  rights,  never.  We  can  brag  about  all  the  great  times  in  the 
thirties,  we' ve  never  sat  equal  with  capital.  They '  ve  always  been  the  ones  that  have 
been  able  to  dictate  and  all  we  could  do  is  respond. 

Year  in  and  year  out  they've  taken  it  away.  When  we  fight  back  and  you  get 
into  CHAOS,  that's  fine,  but  they'll  have  lawsuits  against  you  and  they'll  go  after 
your  union  and  then  there  will  be  $25  million  you've  got  to  pay,  and  everywhere 
you  turn,  they  make  you  impotent.  That's  what's  happened  in  this  country. 

I  say  this  is  a  start  for  us  to  get  the  right  to  strike  back  and  not  be  replaced.  But 
if  we  stop  there,  we've  accomplished  very  little.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

KEN  COSS,  Rubber  Workers:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
I  would  also  make  two  points  that  go  along  with  that  support.  Even  in  a  well-struc- 
tured, mature  industry  such  as  we  have  in  the  tire  industry,  we  can  run  into  serious 
problems  with  the  specter  of  permanent  replacement  of  our  workers.  We  have  a 
corporation  that  we're  dealing  with  that's  a  relative  newcomer  on  the  scene,  it's 
Michelin  Corporation. 

Michelin  has  set  out  to  destroy  the  union  in  locations  where  we  represent 
approximately  6,000  people.  It's  in  three  large  plants  in  the  U.S.  and  one  smaller 
plant  in  Canada.  They  have  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  what  they  are  doing,  they 
have  told  us  they  want  a  union-free  environment  and  they  will  try  to  accomplish 
that. 

I'm  asking  that  everyone  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  and  throughout 
the  world  in  the  various  organizations  that  we  are  members  of  and  affiliated  with, 
support  us  in  this  struggle  and  the  sanctions  that  we  will  be  asking  for  against  this 
particular  company. 

In  a  moment  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  young  man  that  I  have  assigned  to  head 
that  up  and  to  coordinate  it  throughout  the  world,  and  one  of  our  vice  presidents, 
also  a  delegate  to  this  convention. 

I  have  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  make.  Last  evening  we  reached  tentative 
agreement  with  a  new  bargaining  unit  of  almost  2.000  people.  I  would  like  to  leave 
a  legacy  to  those  new  members  that  they  have  the  same  opportunity  that  we  had 
years  ago  when  we  had  to  strike  or  whatever  to  accomplish  what  we  have  today 
for  the  people  that  we  represent  and  the  people  who  went  before  us. 
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At  this  point  I  would  like,  if  permitted,  to  introduce  a  vice  president  of  the  URW, 
J.  Michael  Stanley,  who  will  be  coordinating  any  activities  that  we  may  enter  into 
against  the  Michelin  Corporation.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

MICHAEL  STANLEY,  URW:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  and  the  resolution  that's  been  proposed  here  today.  It's  very  difficult 
to  follow  behind  our  two  sisters  who  gave  such  a  very  compassionate  and  deeply 
emotional  appeal  to  this  body.  I  commend  them  for  their  courage  and  their  strength. 
Sisters,  we  do  stand  with  you  in  the  fight  that  you  have,  and  you  will  win.  Just 
keep  hanging  in  there.  (Applause) 

As  President  Coss  has  said,  I've  been  asked  to  coordinate  some  activities  with 
the  Michelin  Tire  Company.  For  many  of  you  that  know,  Michelin  is  a  foreign- 
owned  company  that's  based  in  the  United  States  with  some  of  the  plants  that  they 
now  own.  Their  corporation  and  their  home  base  is  actually  in  France,  but  they  do 
have  a  headquarters  in  South  Carolina,  Greenville.  That's  some  very  strong 
anti-union  territory,  as  most  of  you  know  that  have  tried  to  do  any  organizing  in 
that  area. 

We've  currently  got  what  we  call  a  master  contract.  Each  three  years,  and 
starting  next  year  in  '94,  we'll  enter  into  what  we  call  our  pattern  bargaining  with 
what  is  now  left  as  the  Big  Three,  Uniroyal/Goodrich  owned  by  Michelin, 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and  Bridgestone/Firestone  which  is  owned 
by  the  Japanese.  These  three  companies  will  be  our  pattern  setters  for  our  master 
negotiations. 

Michelin  has  made  it  very  clear  to  us  in  the  last  three  years  since  they  bought 
Uniroyal/Goodrich  in  1990,  that  they  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
union.  They  say  there's  no  need  for  a  union.  They  have  publicly  put  this  in  news 
media  and  in  one  location  they  did  this  in  Opelika,  Alabama,  where  we  have  a 
plant,  Rubber  Workers  there. 

They've  not  denied  the  fact  that  they  don't  think  unions  are  of  any  kind  of  use. 
They  look  at  our  American  workers  and  the  workers  in  North  America,  basically 
they  look  at  us  as  mongrels.  They  don't  want  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  us. 

The  management  people  that  they  do  train,  in  order  for  them  to  get  promotions 
—  and  I  have  verified  this  last  night,  I  spoke  with  a  former  Michelin  employee,  a 
management  person  who  is  no  longer  employed  with  them,  and  he  verified  some 
things  I'm  fixing  to  tell  you.  In  order  to  climb  up  the  corporate  ladder,  you  have 
to  go  to  France  for  at  least  one  full  year  of  indoctrination.  You're  not  allowed  to 
speak  English  because  they  won't  talk  to  you  in  English.  You  have  to  leam  to 
speak  French  and  communicate  in  French. 

When  you're  in  the  corporate  board  room,  everything  is  said  and  done  in  French 
because,  again,  they  don't  look  at  American  people  and  American  language,  they 
don't  recognize  it.  They  look  at  us  as  mongrels,  unintelligent  people  and  we  can't 
think  for  ourselves.  That's  how  they  look  at  us. 

Then  when  they  get  through  with  that  training,  they  send  them  back  to  the  plants 
and  usually  give  them  some  type  of  position  to  carry  out  like  a  department  head. 
From  that  point  on  they  start  trying  to  diminish  the  American  worker's  attitudes 
and  his  character  towards  why  he  needs  a  union. 
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Brothers  and  sisters,  we've  all  seen  this  here  this  week,  and  from  the  pleas  we've 
heard  here  today,  I  think  we  all  know  why  we're  here,  why  we  do  need  unions. 
But  there  are  people  out  there  that's  never  belonged  to  a  trade  union  and  doesn't 
know  what  it's  about.  It's  up  to  us  to  educate  them. 

We've  got  to  fight  these  companies  and  we're  going  to  need  your  help.  Michelin 
is  a  corporation  that  is  backed  by  their  country  financially.  They  got  $1  billion 
when  they  went  in  the  hole  in  1990.  They're  close  to  another  billion  in  debt  right 
now.  They're  trying  to  take  it  off  of  the  backs  of  our  workers  in  the  organized 
plants. 

They've  come  to  the  four  locations  that  we  have  that  are  currently  organized. 
One  is  in  Canada.  They  closed  the  second  plant  in  Canada  that  we  had  last  year. 
Approximately  1 ,300  workers  lost  their  jobs  with  a  plant  notice  of  closing  the  plant, 
no  negotiations,  nothing  took  place  other  than  the  fact  that  the  company  said, 
"We're  closing  you  down,  you're  going  to  be  out  of  jobs." 

They  closed  our  plant  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  no  negotiations,  flat  out.  We 
got  a  six-month  notice  but  we  were  trying  to  go  through  a  plant  closure  agreement, 
but  again,  there  was  two  of  the  plants  they  closed  immediately  within  two  years 
after  they  bought  Uniroyal/Goodrich.  They  closed  two  of  our  plants  that  were 
union.  Now  we  have  four.  Approximately  6,000  union  members,  as  Brother  Coss 
had  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 

They  come  to  the  plant  in  Opelika,  Alabama,  and  they  told  those  people  down 
there,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  "You've  got  to  make  a  decision  in  order  to  keep 
this  plant  going.  If  not,  we're  going  to  close  you." 

The  membership  voted  twice.  I  was  there  once  when  they  voted.  Fifteen 
hundred  members  to  zero  told  the  company  to  take  their  program  and  stick  it.  The 
second  time  they  voted  overwhelmingly  by  a  majority  of  3-to-l,  they  told  the 
company  again,  take  your  proposals  and  concessions  and  stick  it. 

After  that  was  done,  the  company  imposed  the  Warren  Act  and  gave  our  plant 
a  60-day  notice.  From  that  point  we  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  take  place. 
That  plant  we  understood  to  be  a  very  profitable  plant.  Every  so  often  we  meet 
with  the  company  on  a  regular  basis  and  they  go  over  their  profits.  We  had  not 
received  any  warning  that  that  plant  was  in  any  kind  of  trouble  that  would  warrant 
a  plant  closure. 

Finally,  with  coercion,  with  intimidation,  with  going  to  the  city  fathers,  meeting 
with  the  news  media,  television  blitz,  meeting  with  city  government  officials,  they 
finally  put  enough  pressure  to  try  to  make  the  union  look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  They  even  called  the  local  union  president  David  Koresh.  That's  what  they 
were  doing  to  this  man  in  the  news  media.  He  was  fighting  and  he  had  his 
membership  behind  him  for  a  period  of  time.  Finally,  they  suppressed  our 
membership,  and  they  voted  by  a  majority  of  4-to-l  to  keep  the  plant  open,  and 
the  company  took  four  major  concessionary  points  off  of  our  membership  which 
we  think  is  going  to  destroy  our  master  bargaining  concept. 

On  the  telephone  to  me,  I  spoke  with  one  of  their  officials.  Incidentally,  the  true 
Michelin  people  won't  return  our  calls.  They  won't  even  talk  to  us.  We  have  to 
talk  to  the  American  clones  of  Michelin.  I've  got  the  call  from  that  individual.  He 
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assured  me  that  they  weren't  going  to  go  to  our  other  two  plants,  one  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  the  other  in  Tuscaloosa,  which  are  both  organized. 

Within  just  a  few  days  they  were  in  the  Tuscaloosa  doorsteps  with  the  same 
message,  "You've  got  to  take  these  same  concessions  that"  —  were  asking  for 
four  major  concessionary  items  in  Opelika.  They  went  to  this  plant  with  four  times 
four,  16  issues  they  said  they  had  to  have.  If  they  didn't  get  those  issues,  they  said, 
"We're  going  to  immediately  take  out  your  capital  investment;  tire  machines  will 
be  moved;  6,000  tires  a  day  will  be  taken  out  of  the  plant  and  a  layoff  of  6,700 
people." 

Negotiations,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  took  place.  The  company  walked  in 
with  a  proposal  and  laid  it  on  the  table  to  the  union  leaders  that  was  there,  and  said 
take  it  or  leave  it.  They  had  approximately  ten  days  to  make  up  their  mind  to  meet 
with  their  membership,  to  make  some  kind  of  decision  on  16  issues  that  was  going 
to  do  nothing  but  destroy  the  entire  collective  bargaining  agreement  that  we  had 
in  place,  one  of  which  dealt  with  pensions.  Brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  you  know 
how  sacred  our  pensions  are  to  our  retirees  and  to  our  people  that  we  have  now. 
The  company  said  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  change  that  pension  plan  without 
the  say-so  of  the  international  union.  In  the  very  front  of  the  agreement  under  the 
preamble,  the  international  union  is  mentioned  twice  as  a  party  to  that  agreement, 
but  they  would  not  recognize  us.  They  would  not  sit  down  in  the  same  room  and 
meet  with  me  as  a  representative  at  the  request  of  the  local  union.  They  walked  in, 
they  laid  their  proposal  on  the  table,  said  that's  it,  there  is  no  negotiations,  it's  final. 

We  could  not  get  them  back  to  the  bargaining  table,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
They  would  not  come  in  and  talk  with  us.  We  tried  to  handle  communications 
through  the  fax  system  and  through  the  telephone.  Finally,  they  did  the  same  job 
on  them  that  they  did  in  Opelika,  Alabama.  They  went  to  the  news  media,  the  city 
fathers,  the  church  leaders  and  everybody  else.  They  were  meeting  with  everybody 
except  the  union.  Michelin  was  meeting  with  everyone  but  the  union. 

They  finally  convinced  the  membership  there  with  the  fear  and  intimidation 
and  coercion  to  take  an  agreement  that  we  know  we  can't  live  with. 

Then  they  told  us  they  wouldn't  go  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  with  the  same 
issues.  Within  a  couple  of  days,  they  did  it. 

Their  word  is  no  good.  We've  done  found  that  out.  You  can't  talk  with  them, 
you  can't  negotiate  with  them.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  with  them,  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  fight  with  them,  and  we're  going  to  do  that.  But  we're  going  to  need  your 
help  in  order  to  carry  that  out.  (Applause) 

Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  president  of  our  United  States  was  here  yesterday. 
Secretary  Reich  was  here  and  he  spoke  about  the  striker  replacement  bill.  We  have 
the  right,  we  deserve  the  right  to  withhold  our  labor  from  them.  They're  going  to 
withhold  the  wages. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  if  we're  strong  enough  to  hit  the  picket  line,  then  we  ought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  tell  our  government  leaders  that  they  should  pass  a  law  that 
gives  us  our  right  that  was  put  in  place  back  in  the  early  '30s  that  was  fought  for 
by  our  forefathers  that  has  laid  it  down  for  us  to  carry  out. 
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Brothers  and  sisters,  we've  got  to  rise  up  and  fight  the  government  people  and 
tell  them  that  if  they  don*t  pass  this  bill,  they  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  our  COPE 
dollars  and  be  reelected.  We  need  your  help. 

Help  us  fight  Michelin.  Don't  let  them  take  this  thing  and  run  it  in  the  ground. 
Don't  buy  Michelin  products.  We  need  your  help,  brothers  and  sisters.  Thank  you. 
I'm  sorry  I  got  wound  up,  but  I  can't  help  it.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  1. 

NICK  SERRAGLIO,  Allied  Industrial  Workers:  Thank  you,  Brother  Kirkland. 
Allied  Industrial  Workers  Union,  just  recently  merged  with  the  great  union,  the 
United  Paperworkers  Union. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  bill.  We  have  a  situation  going  on 
in  Decatur,  Illinois,  Local  837.  Before  I  start,  I  just  want  to  thank  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  who  supported  and  is  in  support  of  Local  837,  and  all  the 
international  unions  and  local  unions  who  have  made  contributions  to  help  Local 
837. 

I'm  not  going  to  stand  here  and  try  to  tell  you  why  we  need  the  Workplace 
Fairness  Bill.  I  think  all  the  other  eloquent  speakers  have  said  it,  and  we're  here 
among  very  elite  union  leaders  and  they  all  know  why  we  need  it. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  having  at 
Local  837  after  a  long,  long  work  schedule  without  a  contract.  On  June  27th, 
following  nine  months  of  working  without  a  labor  agreement,  800  members  of  the 
A.E.  Staley  Company  in  Decatur,  Illinois,  were  locked  out  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  starve  local  unions  into  submission.  Staley,  owned  by  British-based  Tate  &  Lyle 
PLC  is  among  the  new  wave  of  union  busters  who  systematically  attack  hours  of 
work,  seniority,  representation  provisions,  in  addition  to  demanding  wage  and 
benefit  concessions. 

The  total  destruction  of  workplace  rights  and  worker  self-determination  is  the 
core  of  Staley  offensive.  The  company  has  imposed  final  offers  including  manda- 
tory 12-hour  shifts  with  no  overtime,  a  new  team  structure  which  eliminates  most 
previous  seniority  protections,  two-tier  wages  for  the  same  work  regardless  of 
seniority,  open-ended  subcontracting  and  outsourcing  of  work  resulting  in  the 
elimination  of  284  jobs,  blatant  discard  of  health  and  safety  provisions,  useless 
grievance  language.  The  company's  unilateral  workplace  reorganization  resulted 
in  an  average  loss  of  $5,000-$6,000  per  worker  and  reverses  50  years  of  bargaining 
gains.  For  over  a  year,  AIW  Local  837  has  stood  up  to  this  outrageous  and 
unwarranted  aggression  from  highly  profitable  corporations.  The  members  have 
acted  in  concert  and  raised  internal  resources  to  wage  a  fight  that  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  timely  in  recent  years. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  courageous  local  unions  that  we  have  within  the  AIW. 
Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Executive  Council,  and  again  I  want  to  thank  everybody 
who  has  helped  and  made  contributions.  They  still  continue  to  need  your  help.  But 
I  don't  have  to  repeat  it,  everybody  here  knows,  we  must,  we  must  pass  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Bill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Brother  Lynn  Williams. 
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WILLIAMS:  Thank  you.  Brother  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  the  hour  is  late, 
and  that  there  is  no  conceivable  difference  among  us  on  this  subject  and  that 
everyone  in  the  room  has  their  own  experiences  to  tell. 

But  I  have  a  tragic  obligation  to  put  on  the  record  of  this  great  convention  and 
in  the  record  of  our  fine  federation,  the  tragic  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
Columbiana  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our  people  in  working  for  a  company  called 
National  Standard  in  Columbiana,  Alabama,  went  on  strike  on  June  the  1st,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  I  won't  detail  any  of  that,  concession  demands  of  over 
40  percent  in  terms  of  wages  and  benefits. 

The  strike  has  been  scabbed,  is  being  scabbed.  On  September  the  7th,  Keith 
Cain,  a  young  man  of  23  with  a  wife  and  a  year-and-a-half-old  daughter  and  living 
parents,  a  father  who  has  worked  in  this  plant  for  22  years,  went  down  to  visit  the 
picket  line  to  let  his  fellow  workers  know  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  job 
in  Birmingham,  and  would  be  able  to  support  himself  in  that  way  and  would 
contribute  to  the  strike  as  best  he  could. 

Visiting  with  him  on  the  picket  line  was  Walter  Fleming,  a  brother  58  years  of 
age,  with  a  wife  Mary  and  a  daughter  Deborah  and  a  son-in-law  Terry  Hollis  and 
a  four-year-old  granddaughter  Alicia.  Walter  had  worked  at  National  Standard  for 
22  years. 

On  September  the  7th,  a  scab  driving  a  truck,  going  into  the  plant  to  pull  product 
out  from  the  scabs  who  were  working  there,  drove  out  the  driveway.  A  number  of 
us  have  visited  that  driveway  and  a  number  of  your  unions  —  and  I  thank  you  all 
for  it,  were  present  at  our  memorial  rally  a  couple  of  Sundays  ago.  It*  s  a  wide-open 
roadway,  longer  than  the  distance  —  as  long  as  the  distance  of  this  hall,  and  in 
clear  view  for  as  long  as  this  convention  room.  No  obstructions  on  either  side,  wide 
open  ground,  no  fences,  nothing. 

Nobody  was  really  picketing.  They  were  standing  around  on  a  pleasant  day 
visiting.  The  two  brothers  were  off  the  side  of  the  road.  The  tire  tracks  are  still 
visible,  they  were  off  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  as  you  come  out  of  the 
plant.  The  tire  tracks  and  the  tires  on  the  left  side  of  the  truck  are  about  two  feet  in 
from  the  right  edge  of  the  road. 

There  is  no  possible  explanation  but  that  the  scab  driving  the  truck  aimed  at 
Keith  and  Walter. 

People  say  that  Keith  never  knew  what  happened,  what  hit  him.  He  was  sitting 
with  his  back  to  the  truck.  Walter  attempted  to  leap  out  of  the  way,  but  the  truck 
was  moving  at  a  very  fast  clip  and  he  was  not  able  to  do  so,  and  both  of  them  were 
killed. 

Some  of  you  joined  us  last  evening  to  see  the  River  Ran  Red  and  commemorate 
Homestead,  101  years  ago.  Here  we  are  100  years  later  and  we  have  modern 
martyrs. 

These  were  two  decent  people.  They  represent  the  heart  and  strength  of 
America.  They  were  not  wild-eyed  radicals  or  even  particularly  union  activists. 
They  were  two  of  the  kind  of  members  that  come  out  and  support  us  when  the 
chips  are  down  and  support  themselves  and  were  struggling  to  do  what  was  right 
for  themselves  and  their  families  and  their  communities,  and  their  lives  are  gone. 
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This  is  what  this  debate  this  afternoon  in  my  mind  is  all  about.  What  we  have 
been  witnessing  and  living  through,  particularly  since  Reagan  made  union  bashing 
an  in  thing  and  they  dredged  out  this  old  rule  about  permanent  replacement  workers 
and  all  this  stuff.  They  legitimized  scabbing  in  a  way  that  it's  never  been 
legitimized  in  some  sense  before  in  our  history  —  they're  brutalizing  our  country. 
They're  brutalizing  working  people.  They're  adding  to  the  violence.  There's  no 
more  violent  thing  that  can  be  done  to  a  person  than  rip  their  job  away.  Nothing 
more  violent  can  be  done  than  say  to  them,  "Your  job  is  gone,  somebody  else  has 
got  it  and  got  it  indefinitely  and  you're  finished." 

There's  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  challenge  that  and  to  fight  that  and  do  it  with 
solidarity  and  imagination  and  courage  and  conviction  and  commitment  and 
resources  like  we've  never  taken  on  any  other  struggle  before. 

It's  really  civilization  we're  fighting  about,  as  we  always  are,  because  this  is 
indecent  and  inhuman  and  not  worthy  of  a  country  that  prides  itself  on  being  a 
leading  democracy,  not  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  this  country  in  terms  of  human 
rights,  not  worthy  of  all  we  know  that  we  should  be  doing  here  and  across  the 
world  about  labor  rights  and  human  decency  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

We  had  a  wonderful  rally.  There  were  63  AFL-CIO  unions  active  in  Alabama, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  52  of  them  were  represented  at  that  rally.  We  passed  a 
resolution  at  that  rally.  If  there  were  time,  I  would  read  it,  but  there  isn't.  But  let 
me  just  say  what  the  heart  of  it  was. 

There  is  no  memorial,  no  memorial  that  can  have  any  significance  for  the  lives 
of  Keith  Cain  and  Walter  Fleming,  except  that  we  pass  the  Workplace  Fairness 
Act  and  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  violence  in  labor  relations  in  this  country.  It  must 
be  done. 

I  hold  Reagan  and  the  union  busters  responsible  for  these  lives,  and  I  hold  the 
Senate  responsible  for  a  continuation  of  this  carnage.  (Applause) 

Because  the  Senate  has  to  stand  up  and  be  counted;  because  the  Senate  has  to 
be  willing,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  a  real  filibuster.  If  they  want  to  talk  something 
out,  they  can  talk  about  it  day  and  night  and  bear  what  is  going  on  to  the  American 
people.  Let  the  American  people  judge  whether  American  workers  should  be  killed 
by  people  who  are  scabbing  on  strikes  and  driving  trucks  over  them  or  whether 
we  get  some  civilization  back  into  this  process  in  America.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say 
aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  resolution  carries. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Workplace  Fairness 

The  Workplace  Fairness  Act  —  having  been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  —  is  stalled  once  again  by  a  Senate  filibuster  threat. 
After  four  years  of  legislative  deliberations,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of 
justification  for  this  frustration  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  Workplace  Fairness  Act  says  that  working  people  who  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  strike  cannot  be  discharged  for  doing  so  and  cannot  be  "permanently 
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replaced,"  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  That  is  all  that  this  Act  says  and 
righting  this  wrong  to  working  people  is  all  that  it  does. 

The  debate  over  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  is  ultimately  a  debate  about  the 
role  of  workers  in  our  society.  The  bill's  opponents  seek  to  preserve  a  regime  in 
which  managers  exercise  total  control  while  workers  have  few  rights,  no  voice, 
and  even  less  security.  Workers  are  treated  as  if  they  are  disposable  commodities, 
exploited  for  short-term  profits  and  must  accept  their  lot  —  or  else.  That  is  not  a 
regime  that  should  be  preserved. 

The  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  prematurely  retired  are 
filled  with  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  because  they  dared  to  join  together  and  take 
the  concerted  action  "protected"  by  the  federal  labor  laws.  And,  for  every  worker 
who  has  been  permanently  replaced,  there  are  thousands  of  other  workers  who 
have  given  in  to  their  employer's  demands,  however  unfair,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  put  their  jobs  at  risk. 

Those  most  affected  are  the  least  skilled,  least  well-off  workers  in  our  society 
who  are  left  with  no  option  other  than  to  accept  work  on  the  employer's  terms, 
even  where  that  means  poverty-level  wages  and  oppressive  working  conditions. 
These  workers  —  like  all  working  men  and  women  —  do  not  seek  confrontations; 
they  need  their  paychecks,  they  value  their  work,  and  they  do  not  want  to  take 
action  that  can  injure  their  enterprise.  But  for  these  workers  —  as  for  all  working 
men  and  women  —  a  time  can  come  in  which  temporarily  withholding  their  labor 
is  their  only  honorable  recourse. 

Even  Senator  Taft  recognized  that  "a  free  economy.. .means  that  we  recognize 
freedom  to  strike  when  the  question  involved  is  the  improvement  of  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions."  And,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  constantly  warned  against 
those  who  are  "more  devoted  to  'order  than  to  justice;  who  prefer  a  negative  peace 
which  is  the  absence  of  tension  to  a  positive  peace  which  is  the  presence  of  justice." 

That  is  what  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  is  about.  It  is  legislation  to  achieve  a 
more  just  industrial  order,  one  in  which  workers  enjoy  a  real  —  rather  than  a  paper 
—  right  to  strike,  and  in  which  our  law  is  in  accord  with  international  law  and  with 
the  norms  in  other  industrialized  countries,  including  the  nations  with  which  we 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Equally  to  the  point,  it  is  legislation  that  furthers  the  public  interest  in  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  industrial  disputes  through  good  faith  collective  bargaining. 
The  current  law  has  encouraged  the  Frank  Lorenzos  of  the  management  world  to 
use  contract  negotiations  as  an  occasion  to  refight  the  organizing  campaign  that 
led  to  the  employees'  choice  of  a  union  as  their  representative  rather  than  as  an 
occasion  to  reach  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement,  setting  wages  and  working 
conditions.  And,  in  any  event,  the  hiring  of  permanent  replacements  creates  two 
work  forces  competing  for  one  set  of  jobs  and  thereby  infinitely  complicates  the 
settlement  of  the  underlying  labor  disputes.  Because  the  "permanent  replacement" 
doctrine  undermines  productive  labor  relations  in  both  these  ways,  passing  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act  would  be  a  step  toward  equal  and  effective  systems  of 
employer-employee  cooperation. 
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The  AFL-CIO  will  not  rest  until  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  is  enacted  into 
law.  We  pledge  our  continued,  all-out  support  for  the  campaign  we  have  waged 
for  the  past  four  years  towards  that  end. 

We  call  upon  the  Senate  to  take  up  this  vital  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  If  the  Senate  minority  continues  to  resist  a  vote  on  the  merits,  we  call  on  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act's  supporters  to  use  every  parliamentary  resource  at  their 
command  —  including  putting  the  Senate  on  an  around-the-clock  schedule  —  to 
end  this  willful  obstructionism,  to  pass  the  bill  and  to  afford  President  Clinton  the 
opportunity  to  sign  it  into  law. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue  for  an- 
nouncements. 

DONAHUE:  The  bad  news  is  that  you're  all  45  minutes  late  for  the  United 
Farm  Workers  reception  which  is  being  held  in  Room  Continental  1  and  2  from  5 
to  7  p.m.  Everybody  is  invited.  You're  more  likely  to  make  the  ILA  reception  from 
5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  in  Yosemite  A,  B  and  C.  That  is,  as  I  said  yesterday,  a  reception 
given  by  ILA.  It's  for  the  ILA  Children's  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hole-in-the- 
Wall  Gang  Camp  as  a  charity. 

Finally,  there's  a  meeting  at  5:30  p.m.  this  evening  in  Franciscan  B  for  the 
Committee  on  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies.  That's  the  Committee  on  State  and 
Local  Central  Bodies  meeting  at  the  adjournment  of  this  session  in  Franciscan  B. 

And  the  convention  will  convene  tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m. 

KIRKLAND:  We  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  in  the  morning. 

(At  5:45  p.m.,  Tuesday,  October  5,  1993,  the  convention  was  recessed  to 
reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  6,  1993.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


THIRD  DAY  —  MORNING  SESSION 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1993 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:35  a.m..  President  Kirkland  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  Will  the  convention  come  to  order.  The  delegates 
take  their  seats.  For  the  invocation  this  morning  we  are  honored  to  have  Rabbi 
David  Schiftan  of  Temple  Emanu-El  of  San  Francisco.  Rabbi  Schiftan. 

INVOCATION 
RABBI  DAVID  SCHIFTAN 

I  begin  this  morning  by  sharing  the  advice  I  received  from  my  homiletics 
professor  on  giving  an  invocation.  His  advice  was  that  if  you  don't  hit  oil  in  the 
first  two  minutes,  then  stop  drilling.  Therefore,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  within  those 
confines. 

In  a  few  weeks  our  entire  nation  will  sit  down  for  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving. 
This  holiday  is  based  on  a  Jewish  festival  called  Sukkot,  which  we  celebrate  at 
this  time.  This  has  its  origins  in  the  harvest,  the  time  when  the  ancients  would  go 
out  into  the  fields,  erect  shelters  outside  and  glean  the  yields  of  their  harvests. 

And  you  will  recall  in  our  shared  traditions,  that  the  corners  of  the  field  were 
to  be  left  aside  for  the  disenfranchised  in  every  society,  for  the  widow,  for  the 
orphan,  the  stranger,  that  all  the  food  and  grain  was  to  be  left  aside  for  them  to 
collect,  with  the  message  clear  for  us  that  all,  every  man,  woman  and  child,  has  a 
divine  right  to  which  some  would  deem  a  privilege. 

We  gather  at  this  hour  as  the  children  of  the  ancients  and  yet  we  face  the  same 
responsibility.  How  can  our  harvest  be  complete  until  we  create  a  shelter  of  refuge 
for  all  who  are  in  need?  There  are  those  who  wish  merely  to  work  and  to  be 
compensated  fairly.  We  must  make  room  for  them  under  the  shelter. 

There  are  children  who  cannot  learn  because  their  parents  must  leave  early  to 
work,  or  must  return  late.  And  we  must  make  room  for  these  children  under  that 
shelter.  And  there  are  those  who  are  in  ill  health  who  cannot  afford  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  this  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  And  we  cannot  abandon  them. 
We  must  take  them  in. 

The  work  begins  here.  God's  work  begins  here  right  in  this  room. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  courage  and  compassion,  with  vision  and  values. 
May  we  choose  to  use  these  blessings  wisely.  May  we  extend  the  shelter  of  hope 
and  of  comfort  to  every  man  and  woman  and  child  who  seeks  its  protection. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time,  our  entire  nation  will  celebrate  its  gift  of  freedom,  and 
we  will  sit  down  to  give  thanks  to  our  Creator.  Let  us  move  beyond  merely  giving 
thanks.  Now,  more  than  ever,  let  us  give  of  ourselves.  Let  us  prepare  a  harvest  for 
our  children  and  for  our  children's  children.  And  long  after  we  are  gone,  our  labors 
will  endure.  Our  work  will  be  cherished.  May  it  be  so,  Amen. 
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KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  president  of  the  Associated  Actors  and 
Artistes  for  an  announcement.  Brother  Bikel. 

THEODORE  BIKEL:  Thank  you.  Brother  KirkJand.  brothers  and  sisters.  As 
you  heard.  I  represent  the  Actors  and  Artistes  of  America.  We  have  a  bit  of  an 
image  problem,  both  in  the  general  population  and  in  the  house  of  labor,  as  well. 
It  is  not  universally  recognized  that  we  are  working  men  and  women,  just  as  the 
teachers,  the  plumbers,  the  miners,  and  the  workers  in  the  field. 

We  work  for  hire,  we  work  under  contracts,  we  work  under  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  and  we  get  screwed  by  our  employers.  Figuratively,  and  some- 
times literally.  (Laughter) 

And  in  recognition  of  that  fact,  we  would  like  to  share  with  you  this  evening 
an  experience  which  started  in  this  very  town  at  the  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
exactly  20  years  ago.  at  which  time  I  participated  in  an  arts  program. 

It's  my  regret  that  with  all  the  wonderful  things  that  we  get  outside,  there  isn't 
a  T-shirt  that  says  "Don't  send  my  job  to  Canada."  because  my  people  suffer  from 
that  kind  of  a  drain  more  than  the  drain  to  Mexico. 

But  this  evening,  in  conjunction  with  the  Associated  Actors  and  Artistes  of 
America  and  with  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies,  we  will  celebrate 
the  workers  in  our  industry  with  song,  with  drama,  with  comedy.  Hopefully,  not 
with  tragedy. 

This  is  a  long  partnership,  as  I  told  you.  betw  een  union  leaders,  union  organiz- 
ers, union  educators,  and  union  performers.  The  Center  is  a  union  house.  It's  an 
Equity  house.  25  years  at  the  Center.  20  years  of  arts  presentation  at  the  convention. 
Over  6.000  union  leaders  each  year  study  in  an  atmosphere  of  solidarity. 

We  ask  you  all  to  join  us  tonight  where  our  performance  will  take  place  in  this 
room  on  that  stage  at  9  p.m.  This  w  ill  be  a  love  of  labor  and  a  labor  of  love.  Thank 
you. 

KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  COSATU  General  Secretary 
Jay  Naidoo  to  the  platform. 

Our  next  speaker,  until  quite  recently,  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  fastest 
growing  trade  union  federation  in  the  world  today,  and  that  is  the  CongTess  of 
South  African  Trade  L'nions.  COSATU. 

Brother  Jay  Naidoo  has  served  in  that  position  since  1985.  During  that  time,  he 
spearheaded  the  Federation's  vigorous  struggle  against  apartheid  and  for  basic 
human  rights  for  all  South  African  workers. 

The  success  of  that  good  fight,  the  relentless  struggle  w  aged  by  trade  union 
members  in  South  Africa  has  brought  about  the  scheduling  of  that  country's  first 
non-racial  democratic  electioning  for  next  spring. 

Last  month.  Brother  Naidoo  resigned  from  his  position  at  COSATU  to  stand 
for  election  to  the  new  constituent  assembly  as  a  candidate  of  the  African  National 
Congress.  (Applause; 

We  w  ish  him  the  best  of  luck,  and  w  e  w  elcome  him  to  our  convention.  Brother 
Jay  Naidoo.  (Standing  ovation) 
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BROTHER  JAY  NAIDOO 
General  Secretary,  COSATU 

Thank  you  very  much.  President  Lane  Kirkland.  Secretary-Treasurer  Tom 
Donahue,  friends,  sisters  and  brothers.  In  the  1940s,  the  architects  of  apartheid 
vowed  that  black  people  should  never  be  educated  above  certain  levels  of  manual 
labor.  Today  I  stand  before  your  congress  surrounded  by  good  friends.  Bill  Lucy, 
Rich  Trumka  and  others  who  have  escorted  me  to  the  stage,  and  I  have  one  message 
to  say  to  those  who  vowed  that  we  would  never  rise  to  reclaim  our  human  dignity, 
to  those  and  their  descendants  who  continue  to  subjugate  us  in  my  country.  All 
I've  got  to  say  to  them  is  that  they  can  go  to  hell.  (Applause) 

Because  we  will  have  our  freedom,  and  we  will  have  our  freedom  now.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  the  American  workers,  from  the  dock  workers  in  San  Francisco, 
to  the  mine  workers,  the  public  sector  workers  in  Washington,  have  a  proud  history 
of  fighting  against  apartheid  as  much  as  we  have  fought  back  home  in  South  Africa. 
(Applause) 

I  was  particularly  struck  yesterday  by  the  determination  of  farm  workers  in  your 
country.  I  had  met  Cesar  Chavez  in  Vancouver.  The  thing  that  struck  me  is  his 
honesty  and  his  militancy.  And  the  struggles  that  they  talked  about  yesterday 
reminded  me  very  much  of  the  brutality  of  white  farmers  in  South  Africa  who 
today  continue  to  treat  black  farm  workers  as  slaves  in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

Earlier  this  year  the  National  Association  of  White  Fanners  vowed  over  their 
dead  bodies  would  they  allow  COSATU  to  organize  those  black  farm  workers. 

Well,  we  have  not  killed  any  white  farmer  and  no  one  has  died  in  COSATU, 
but  all  I  can  say  is  today  we  have  a  law  that  guarantees  that  farm  workers  in  our 
country  have  the  right  to  unionize  and  to  bargain  for  wages.  (Applause) 

What  I  can  say  to  farm  workers  and  other  workers  who  suffer  under  the  rule  of 
very  ruthless  employers  is  don't  give  up  your  struggle.  And,  in  fact,  the  tree  of 
freedom  will  be  nurtured  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs. 

And  as  a  small  token  from  the  workers  of  South  Africa  to  the  farm  workers  of 
the  United  States  for  the  ideas  that  you  stand  for,  I  would  like  to  on  behalf  of 
COSATU  pledge  as  a  small  token  of  our  appreciation  for  yourselves  and  your 
struggle  and  your  ideas  a  donation  of  a  thousand  dollars.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  particularly  American  workers,  workers  for  your  solidarity  with 
our  struggle  against  apartheid.  The  time  for  your  assistance  is  more  urgent  now 
than  ever  before.  We  have  our  first  democratic  election  on  April  27.  1994.  As  you 
as  American  workers  applauded  through  your  efforts  the  election  of  President 
Clinton  as  the  first  Democratic  president  in  the  White  House  after  so  many  years, 
we  ask  that  you  offer  us  that  assistance  that  will  put  as  the  first  Democratic 
president  in  South  Africa  —  President  Nelson  Mandela.  (Applause) 

As  we  walk  our  last  mile,  we  face  many  dangers.  We  face  a  very  powerfully 
well-armed,  vicious,  right-wing  —  neo-fascist  right  wing  at  that  —  determined  to 
stop  our  transition  to  democracy. 

We  have  seen  the  orchestration  of  violence  in  our  country,  the  innocent 
workers,  the  men,  women  and  children  that  are  murdered  while  they  travel  on  the 
trains  or  travel  in  the  taxis,  while  school  children  are  at  their  schools.  We  see  a 
security  force  that  has  up  to  now  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  repression. 
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unwilling  and  incapable  of  arresting  people  who  murder  other  people  in  broad 
daylight. 

That  is  a  struggle  we  face  in  our  transition  to  democracy.  But  we  are  confident, 
we  are  confident  that  white  minority  rule  is  ending,  that  F.W.  de  Klerk  cannot  rule 
without  our  consent,  that  the  right-wing  parties  that  have  walked  out  of  the 
negotiations,  including  Inkatha  or  the  white  conservative  party,  have  not  stopped 
the  elections,  and  in  fact,  the  white  parliament  in  South  Africa  has  become  a  rubber 
stamp  of  the  real  negotiating  forum  that  represents  the  people  of  South  Africa.  We 
are  glad  to  announce  here  that  that  white  parliament  will  meet  for  the  last  time  in 
November,  and  then  forever  be  consigned  to  the  dustbin  of  history.  (Applause) 

We  have  established  what  we  call  the  Transitional  Executive  Committee  that 
will  put  into  place  interim  structures  that  will  bring  joint  control  over  things  like 
the  security  forces,  finances,  foreign  affairs,  will  establish  an  independent  elector- 
ate commission  and  an  independent  broadcasting  commission. 

So,  we  have  reached  in  South  Africa  the  point  of  irreversibility  in  our  struggle 
against  apartheid.  That  is  why  our  president,  Nelson  Mandela,  has  last  Friday  at 
the  United  Nations  called  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  We  support  as  a  trade  union 
movement  that  call  by  our  president  for  the  lifting  of  sanctions. 

We  want  to  thank  you,  the  grassroots  people  of  the  countries  like  the  United 
States,  that  have  compelled  even  reluctant  regimes  like  the  Bush  Administration 
to  impose  sanctions  in  the  first  place.  (Applause) 

With  the  resumption  of  commercial  links,  we  want  to  assure  you  that  the  trade 
union  movement  in  South  Africa  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  investor 
attempting  to  open  a  sweat  shop  in  South  Africa.  (Applause) 

That  we  are  strong  enough  to  ensure  compliance  with  labor's  standards,  respect 
for  women's  rights,  for  the  rights  of  all  our  people  in  the  country,  of  respect  for 
the  environment  in  South  Africa.  We  want  to  appeal  also  to  our  colleagues,  to  our 
friends  that  have  taken  the  political  decision  to  impose  sanctions,  that  we  are 
discussing  instruments  in  South  Africa  that  will  attract  the  type  of  investment  that 
benefits  the  majority  of  our  people. 

And  we  are  discussing  developing  the  type  of  instruments,  such  as  the  Israeli 
bonds  or  the  Polish  bonds,  that  help  these  countries  reconstruct  their  economies  to 
the  betterment  of  the  majority  of  people.  And  we  would  like  to  appeal  that  when 
the  South  African  democratic  movement  comes  forward  with  these  proposals,  that 
there  will  be  the  willingness  to  support  the  reconstruction  efforts  of  our  country  to 
address  the  legacy  of  apartheid. 

Because,  for  us,  freedom  means  more  than  just  the  right  to  cast  the  vote  in  the 
ballot  box.  It  should  mean  the  right  to  a  job  at  a  living  wage.  It  should  mean  the 
right  to  a  house,  the  right  to  health  care,  the  right  to  education  and  training. 
Therefore,  the  trade  union  movement  in  South  Africa  has  put  forward  the  notion 
of  a  program  for  reconstruction  and  development  that  will  attempt  to  address  the 
legacy  of  apartheid.  We've  established  the  type  of  institutions,  the  forums  that 
establish  the  role  of  COSATU  in  the  trade  movement  as  a  central  player  in 
determining  economic  policy,  industrial  policy  and  trade  policy.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  one  law  that  will  cover  all  workers,  whether 
they  are  public-sector  workers,  private-sector  workers,  or  farm  workers. 
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So,  we  are  confident  that  within  South  Africa  we  will  have  the  legislative 
framework  that  will  respect  the  rights  of  workers  and  the  poor  in  our  country. 
(Applause) 

If  one  turns  to  the  issue  of  international  solidarity,  speaker  after  speaker  has 
re-emphasized  that  the  restructuring  of  the  world  economy  has  led  to  an  attack  on 
labor  standards.  We  have  seen  the  differences  between  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
inequalities  growing  larger.  We  have  seen  the  inequalities  within  the  developing 
countries  between  the  haves  and  have-nots  growing  larger.  And  the  question  we 
need  to  ask  ourselves  as  trade  unionists,  what  is  the  strategy  we  are  putting  forward 
as  the  trade  union  movement  that  will  allow  us  to  lead  the  restructuring  of  the  world 
economy  to  the  benefit  of  ordinary  people,  to  the  benefit  of  working  people  in  our 
country? 

And,  therefore,  one  of  the  critical  challenges  is  redefining  the  concept  of 
international  solidarity,  redefining  the  need  for  us  to  unite  Mexican  workers  with 
workers  in  the  United  States,  workers  in  the  North  with  workers  in  the  South, 
workers  worldwide,  so  that  we  have  a  coherent  framework  to  establish  the  rights 
of  our  people,  establish  the  restructuring  of  the  world  economy  with  the  vision  that 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  should  mean  the  end  of  conflict,  should  mean  the  end  of 
inequality,  should  mean  that  dignity  is  given  to  all  our  people  throughout  the  world. 
(Applause) 

And  so  at  this  important  moment  in  our  history  we  turn  to  you,  the  workers  of 
the  world,  and  to  you  particularly  as  American  workers.  We  are  on  the  dawn  of  a 
new  birth.  We  are  entering  one  of  our  most  dangerous  periods.  We  seek  to  educate 
millions  of  people  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  education,  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  We  seek  to  educate  millions  of  people  to  be  able  to  exercise  their  democratic 
rights  to  vote,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  importance  of  voting,  to  get  to  the  polling 
station  so  that  they  are  able  to  cast  their  vote.  As  for  COSATU,  we  have  undertaken 
as  a  movement  to  deploy  the  30,000  shop  steward  leaders  we  have,  the  1 .2  million 
members  that  we  have,  to  ensure  that  we  reach  millions  of  people  so  that  they  are 
able  to  exercise  their  right  in  the  first  democratic  election. 

But  if  we  are  to  lose  because  of  spoiled  votes,  5  or  10  percent  of  those  votes, 
those  are  the  votes  that  come  from  our  constituency,  because  the  white  minority 
in  our  country  has  had  many  decades  of  experience  in  elections. 

So,  we  have  had  very  detailed  discussions  with  the  AFL-CIO,  with  the 
individual  unions,  and  we  have  received  concrete  pledges  to  assist  us  in  that 
program.  We  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  American  workers  to  support  this  final 
effort  to  dislodge,  finally  and  truly,  apartheid  from  our  society. 

We  also  have  taken  the  decision,  as  your  president  has  put  forward,  to  release 
myself  to  head  a  team  of  20  senior  COSATU  leaders  into  the  Parliament  on  a  ticket 
of  the  African  National  Congress.  And  we've  done  this  precisely  because  we  want 
to  ensure  that  the  workers'  agenda  is  central  in  the  formulation  of  new  policy,  in 
the  development  of  a  new  democracy  in  our  country. 

We  will  resign  our  positions  in  the  course  of  this  period  leading  up  to  the 
election.  And  we've  chosen  the  ANC  because  it  is  the  only  party  in  our  country 
that  has  a  track  record,  that  has  the  leadership,  that  has  the  capacity  and  the  support 
of  our  people  to  be  able  to  deliver  on  a  program  of  reconstruction  and  development 
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that  has  been  negotiated  between  the  trade  union  movement  and  the  African 
National  Congress. 

We  continue  in  our  country  to  see  areas  where  workers  have  been  killed  for 
wearing  a  union  T-shirt,  where  buses  that  carry  workers  are  stopped,  and  anyone 
with  a  union  deduction  on  their  pay  slip  is  assaulted  and  harassed. 

What  we  ask  for  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  elections  is  your  support,  not 
just  materially,  but  I'm  sure  that  many  of  you  would  want  to  come  into  our  country 
to  make  sure  that  the  elections  are  monitored  so  that  they  are  free  and  fair. 

Peace  and  democracy  in  my  country  are  inevitable.  We  intend  to  make  not  just 
South  Africa,  but  the  entire  subcontinent  of  southern  Africa,  the  economic 
powerhouse  of  our  world.  The  trade  union  movement  intends  to  play  a  very  central 
role  there.  And  my  colleagues  in  SATU,  the  Southern  African  Trade  Union 
Coordinating  Committee,  comrades  such  as  Morgan  Tsvangirai  from  the  ZCTU 
in  Zimbabwe  or  Brother  Shamenda  from  the  ZCTU  in  Zambia,  intend  to  make 
sure  that  labor  standards,  labor  rights,  respect  for  the  dignity  of  working  people  is 
respected  in  southern  Africa. 

And  we  have  the  potential,  the  natural  resources,  the  people,  the  energy  and  the 
militancy  to  make  it  work  so  that  Africa  is  not  regarded  as  the  begging  bowl  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  take  our  place  amongst  the  community  of  civilized  nations. 

Our  victory  will  be  a  living  symbol  and  a  triumph,  not  only  to  workers  in 
southern  Africa,  but  to  the  struggles  of  workers  worldwide.  And  we  want  to  be 
able  in  southern  Africa  to  give  our  solidarity  to  mine  workers  that  are  on  strike  in 
your  country  today,  to  the  farm  workers  that  are  struggling  for  their  basic  rights, 
to  the  Irish  workers  and  their  struggle  for  self-determination  or  Malawian  workers 
in  their  struggle  for  dignity  and  democracy. 

And  we  want  to  say  that  we  want  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  whether  we  are 
in  the  unions  or  whether  we  are  in  the  political  parties  or  whether  we  are  in 
parliament.  We  want  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  say  we  are  proud  to  be  in  the  union. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  We  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  civil  rights.  We  will  have  another 
short  video.  Please  turn  your  attention  to  the  television  screens.... A  video  on  civil 
rights  was  shown.  .  .  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  2 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29  Civil  Rights 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MILLER:  Resolution  No.  29,  Book  One,  page  48.  Civil 
Rights.  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.66.  Fighting  for  the  Rights  of  Union  Members  with  Disabilities 
Resolution  No.  86,  Hate  Campaigns 

This  resolution  declares  that  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  still  remains 
one  of  America's  most  important  goals.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  and  their 
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members  to  work  closely  with  its  civil  rights  and  women's  rights  allies  to  support 
strict  enforcement  of  equal  employment  opportunity  and  political  rights  laws. 

The  resolution  reaffirms  opposition  to  proposals  to  make  English  the  "official 
language"  and  thus  exploit  and  discriminate  against  immigrants.  We  urge  affiliates 
to  develop  adult  education  for  working  people,  including  literacy  and  English  as 
a  second  language. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  affiliates  to  work  with  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute, 
the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement,  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women,  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  Asian  Pacific  American  Labor 
Alliance,  Frontlash,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  other  organiza- 
tions that  support  labor's  agenda.  The  resolution  also  supports  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

The  resolution  opposes  violence,  bigotry,  and  hate  campaigns,  and  calls  for 
expanded  educational  campaigns  to  expose  and  counteract  racial,  ethnic,  or 
religious  hate  campaigns  by  extremist  groups. 

The  resolution  protests  any  personnel  actions,  harassment,  or  violence  against 
a  person  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation,  and  supports  legislation  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons  without  regard  to  sexual 
orientation  in  public  and  private  employment,  housing,  credit,  public  accommo- 
dations, and  public  services. 

Finally  the  resolution  calls  for  continued  education  and  enforcement  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990,  and  support  for  community  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund  and  the  National 
Organization  on  Disability,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  equity  and  equal  opportunity 
for  people  with  disabilities. 

In  the  sixth  paragraph  on  48,  the  committee  recommends  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  the  words  "and  other  organizations  that  support  labor's  agenda 
such  as  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council  and  the 
Irish- American  Labor  Coalition." 

The  committee  recommends  adding  the  word  "sexual"  in  line  6  on  page  49  so 
that  the  sentence  reads:  "We  will  expand  educational  programs  that  expose  and 
counteract  bigotry  and  racial,  ethnic,  sexual  or  religious  violence  by  extremist 
groups  or  individuals." 

The  committee  also  recommends  adding  the  following  paragraph  on  page  49 
at  the  end  of  the  section  on  "Discrimination  Based  on  Sexual  Orientation": 

"Affiliated  unions  and  state  and  local  central  bodies  should  take  an  active  role 
in  opposing  measures  which  reduce  the  rights  of  people  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation  and  should  participate  in  appropriate  coalitions  in  order  to  defeat  such 
measures." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  29  as  amended,  and 

I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The 
delegate  at  mike  2. 

DANNY  DONAHUE,  AFSCME:  Good  morning,  Mr.  President.  I'm  Interna- 
tional Vice  President,  AFSCME,  New  York.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
because  as  we've  heard  this  morning  and  as  the  brother  stated  yesterday,  that  we 
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should  all  band  together  in  this  house  of  lots  of  different  opinions  and  lots  of 
different  ideas.  It*  s  important  to  remember  that  without  civil  rights,  there  can  never 
be  labor  rights.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  our  brothers  and  sisters,  but  without 
civil  rights,  this  society  cannot  exist.  Without  the  right  of  people  to  freely  join  with 
other  people,  no  one  would  be  in  this  room  today. 

It's  up  to  us  to  remember  not  just  to  volunteer  our  support  and  services  or  our 
money,  but  to  stand  with  those  people  who  need  our  help.  We  should  support  the 
civil  rights  movement.  We  should  support  the  issues  that  make  this  house  stronger. 
That's  a  difference  of  every  one  of  us.  I  rise  in  support  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
everyone  here.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  a  delegate  at  mike  2?  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

GERALD  OWENS.  ILA:  I'm  assistant  general  organizer  with  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  John  Bowers,  our  president,  who 
formed  the  ILA  Civil  Rights  Committee  in  July  of  1991.  In  April  1992,  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  went  to  Washington,  to  Congress,  for  the  right  of  civil  rights 
for  the  national  health  —  for  the  right  of  S.55.  We  stand  totally  supporting  the 
resolution  for  civil  rights.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The 
motion  is  the  adoption  of  Resolution  29  as  amended.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  nay.  That  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  Resolutions 
covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 

Civil  Rights 

Equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  still  remains  one  of  America's  most 
important  goals.  Historically,  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  a  leading  supporter  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  but  the  laws  are  only  effective  if  they  are  actively  enforced. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  and  their  members  to  work  closely  with  its 
civil  rights  and  women's  rights  allies  to  support  stricter  enforcement  of  laws  that 
provide  equal  employment  opportunity  and  political  rights  to  all  people  in  our 
society. 

The  federation  also  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  proposals  to  make  English  the 
"'official  language."  Enacting  such  proposals  would  exploit  and  discriminate 
against  immigrants.  We  encourage  our  affiliates  to  take  the  lead  in  developing 
adult  education  programs  for  working  people,  including  those  that  promote 
literacy  and  English  as  a  second  language. 

We  urge  our  affiliates  to  expand  the  civil  rights  activities  of  their  own  unions 
and  to  continue  expanding  cooperation  with  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Depart- 
ment. We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  work  for  positive,  affirmative  and  inclusive 
programs  that  celebrate  the  diversity  of  our  unions  and  our  communities. 

Community  Involvement 

We  are  responding  to  the  challenge  of  an  increasingly  diverse  community,  work 
force  and  labor  movement  by  supporting  and  strengthening  individual  organiza- 
tions and  participating  in  coalitions  that  further  our  goals. 

We  call  upon  our  affiliates  and  their  members  particularly  to  work  on  behalf 
of  and  participate  in  groups  that  support  labor's  agenda  including  the  A.  Philip 
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Randolph  Institute.  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement.  Coalition 
of  Labor  Union  Women.  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists.  Asian  Pacific 
American  Labor  Alliance.  Frontlash  and  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  other  organizations  that  support  labor's  agenda  such  as  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee,  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council,  and  the  Irish-American  Labor 
Coalition.  These  organizations  play  an  essential  role  in  labor's  efforts  to  achieve 
equity  and  justice  for  all. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  use  its  resources  and  urges  its  affiliates  to  publicize  and 
support  the  efforts  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  in  its  advocacy  for  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities. 

Extremist  Groups 

Violence  motivated  by  bigotry,  prejudice  and  hate  persists  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  ranges  from  incidents  of  cross  burning,  defacement 
or  destruction  of  places  of  worship,  police  brutality,  gay  bashing  and  even  murder. 
The  divisive  and  racist  teachings  of  these  extremist  groups  are  a  threat  to  the 
principles  of  equality  and  justice  on  which  this  nation  was  built.  These  principles 
are  the  basis  of  our  democracy  and  we  cannot  tolerate  such  bigotry'  and  violent 
activities. 

Public  officials  and  political  candidates  who  use  bigotry  as  a  political  ploy  must 
be  challenged. 

We  will  expand  educational  programs  that  expose  and  counteract  bigotry  and 
racial,  ethnic,  sexual,  or  religious  violence  by  extremist  groups  or  individuals. 

Discrimination  Based  on  Sexual  Orientation 

Trade  unions  must  guarantee  that  workers  be  judged  on  their  work  and  not  by 
irrelevant  criteria  that  address  their  private  lives.  Dismissal  and  harassment  of 
workers  for  reasons  unrelated  to  job  performance  have  been  used  to  intimidate 
workers  from  exercising  their  right  to  freely  associate.  The  AFL-CIO  protests  any 
personnel  actions  taken  against  a  worker  solely  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation. 
We  support  enactment  of  legislation  at  all  levels  of  government  to  guarantee  the 
civil  rights  of  all  persons  without  regard  to  sexual  orientation  in  public  and  private 
employment,  housing,  credit,  public  accommodations  and  public  services. 

We  also  denounce  harassment  or  violence  against  anyone  because  of  his  or  her 
sexual  orientation. 

Affiliated  unions  and  state  and  local  central  bodies  should  take  an  active  role 
in  opposing  measures  which  reduce  the  rights  of  people  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation  and  should  participate  in  appropriate  coalitions  in  order  to  defeat  such 
measures. 

Rights  of  People  With  Disabilities 

The  AFL-CIO  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabili- 
ties Act  of  1990  and  has  since  been  working  with  various  groups  such  as  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  People  With  Disabilities,  the  National 
Organization  on  Disability  and  the  Labor  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Americans 
With  Disabilities  Act,  to  foster  education  and  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  People  With  Disabilities  and  community  organizations  such  as  the  Disability 
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Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund  and  the  National  Organization  on  Disability, 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  equity  and  equal  opportunity  for  people  with  disabilities. 

The  passage  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  afforded  disabled  citizens 
the  same  rights  as  others  in  this  country  and  helped  remove  the  barriers  to  equal 
opportunities. 

We  will  continue  efforts  to  educate  our  members  in  this  area  and  to  work  for 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

KIRKLAND:  I*m  delighted  to  introduce  our  next  speaker,  Garfield  Davies, 
who  is  attending  this  convention  as  a  fraternal  delegate.  Brother  Davies  is  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers,  Great 
Britain's  seventh  largest  union  and  the  largest  that  organizes  exclusively  in  the 
private  sector. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress,  the  TUC.  Internationally,  Brother  Davies  has  become  known  for  helping 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa  cast  off  the  yoke  of  apartheid. 

Will  you  please  welcome  our  fraternal  delegate  from  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
the  TUC,  Brother  Garfield  Davies.  (Applause) 

GARFIELD  DAVIES 
British  Trades  Union  Congress 

President  Lane  Kirkland,  Secretary-Treasurer  Tom  Donahue,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
fraternal  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  British 
trade  unionists  in  the  TUC.  It  is  indeed  a  special  pleasure  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
where,  in  this  city,  my  distinguished  predecessor  as  a  fraternal  delegate,  Ernest 
Bevin,  accepted  a  gold  ring  from  Samuel  Gompers  78  years  ago  in  1915.  And  I 
will  come  to  the  significance  of  that  ring  a  little  later. 

It  is  indeed  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me,  because  this  occasion  also  provides 
the  best  opportunity  the  TUC  will  have  for  marking  on  American  soil  100  years 
of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  trade  union  movements, 
for  it  will  be  100  years  ago  in  September  next  year  when  John  Lloyd,  the  first 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  United  States,  addressed  the  TUC  Congress  in  Norwich 
in  1894. 

In  the  same  year,  the  AFL  received  two  fraternal  delegates  from  the  TUC  in 
Denver,  and  so  began  the  oldest  bilateral  trade  union  relationship  in  the  world. 

And,  President  Kirkland,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  when  you  gave  an  inspiring 
address  to  our  Congress  in  1 987.  We  greatly  enjoyed  having  your  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tom  Donahue  with  his  thoughtful  messages  when  he  addressed  us  in  Brighton 
last  month  at  our  125th  annual  Congress. 

And  in  recent  years,  the  exchanges  have  become  sororal  as  well,  since  both  our 
organizations  have  been  represented  by  distinguished  women  delegates.  Whether 
fraternal  or  sororal,  the  relationships  between  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  TUC  have 
been  like  those  in  a  family.  And  as  in  even  the  closest  of  families,  they  have  seen 
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their  ups  and  downs.  The  most  bitter  fights  tend  to  be  within  families,  and  looking 
back  over  the  past  100  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of  disagreements  and 
sometimes  misunderstandings  between  us. 

But  despite  all  that,  our  relations  have  survived  and  are  still  flourishing. 
Overriding  the  mistakes  and  hard  words  has  been  a  mutual  deep  commitment  to 
common  trade  union  values,  human  values  of  justice,  democracy  and  fair  dealing, 
which  has  kept  us  together  through  thick  and  thin. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  need  those  values  now  more  than  ever.  Working  people 
everywhere  are  confronted  by  international  challenges  on  an  unparalleled  scale, 
flowing  from  the  increasing  concentration  of  production  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  multinational  companies  and  the  development  of  large  regional 
blocks  dominating  patterns  of  production  and  international  trade. 

We  owe  it  to  the  people  we  represent  to  make  the  companies  and  the  intergov- 
ernmental institutions  accountable.  And,  yes,  we  recognize  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  this  struggle. 

But  we  have  made  a  start,  and  it  was  deeply  gratifying  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
TUC  General  Council,  in  our  unions  and  among  the  TUC  staff,  that  we  have  made 
a  contribution,  however  small,  to  United  States  trade  union  strength  in  struggles 
with  several  multinationals.  In  the  last  year  we  have  cooperated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
in  campaigns,  with  the  Teamsters  against  Diamond  Walnut  here  in  California;  with 
Allied  Industrial  Workers  against  A.  E.  Staley  of  Decatur,  111.,  owned  by  a  British 
company,  Tate  &  Lyle;  and  most  recently  the  struggle  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
against  Peabody  Coal,  a  subsidiary  of  Hanson.  In  this  we  were  delighted  to  learn 
of  the  appointment  of  a  super  conciliator  in  the  coal  dispute.  We  look  forward  to 
a  further  deepening  and  strengthening  of  practical  trade  union  cooperation,  both 
directly  and  indirectly  through  the  ICFTU. 

The  development  of  regional  trading  blocs  presents  us  with  different  kinds  of 
challenges,  but  one  where  trade  union  cooperation  is  just  as  necessary,  not  just 
within  the  blocs,  but  also  between  them. 

In  May,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  with  us  and  to  hear 
firsthand  about  the  most  welcome  transformation  in  the  relationships  between  the 
trade  union  movement  and  the  United  States  administration. 

But  you  also  spoke  of  the  deep  concerns  of  the  United  States  trade  union 
movement  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  approach  of  the  European  community. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  trespass  on  the  debates  here  about  NAFTA,  but  I  will 
say  that  we  entirely  understand  and  support  your  concerns  about  this  agreement. 

Free  trade  and  the  unrestricted  cooperation  of  market  forces  are  not  automat- 
ically the  friends  of  working  people.  Usually  the  opposite  is  true.  A  perfect  market 
is  often  unfair.  It  is  always  unfeeling  and  is  incapable  of  making  the  distinction 
between  commodities  and  labor. 

Governments  everywhere  and  intergovernment  organizations  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  defend  working  people  against  the  excesses  of  the  market  by  putting 
in  place  a  strong  framework  of  binding  agreements  or  legislation  which  insures 
that  human  dignity  is  upheld  and  that  there  is  no  regression  to  falling  living  and 
working  standards. 
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In  western  Europe  we  have  embarked  on  establishing  such  a  framework.  The 
European  trade  union  movement  is  united  on  it.  and  11  out  of  12  governments 
agree  with  us.  No  prizes  for  guessing  right  which  government  is  the  exception. 

But  this  is  an  issue  on  which  the  present  British  conservative  government, 
which  is  appallingly  isolated  in  the  European  community,  will  be  defeated.  We 
have  a  social  chapter  written  into  the  Maastricht  Treaty  which  will  bring  about  a 
closer  and  closer  European  community. 

The  agreement  provides  for  working  people  to  have  a  say  in  the  crucial 
decisions  which  affect  them  at  work.  It  provides  for  constantly  improving  safety 
and  health  at  work.  It  penalizes  discrimination  on  grounds  of  sex.  In  this  way  the 
rights  of  working  people  to  benefit  progressively  from  the  economic  gains  in  large 
markets  are  protected. 

More  importantly,  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  vulnerable  to  a  decent  life  and 
to  a  greater  say  are  also  accepted  in  the  ethos  of  the  European  community.  It  has 
the  makings  of  a  real  community  where  trade  unions  are  accepted  as  necessary 
and  desirable  partners. 

In  the  TUC.  and  in  the  European  trade  union  confederation  as  a  whole,  we're 
entirely  with  you  in  your  just  campaign  for  establishing  cast-iron  links  between 
trade  union  liberalization  and  the  upward  harmonization  of  living  and  working 
conditions. 

And  your  government  should  know  about  our  experience  in  the  European 
community.  The  reality  is  that  the  social  approach  is  the  best  in  terms  of  delivering 
economic  results  and  jobs,  as  well  as  being  the  best  for  justice  and  fairness. 

Friends.  I  think  that  these  current  controversies  about  the  coal  dispute  and  about 
NAFTA  very  clearly  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  international  trade  union  links 
and  the  value  of  the  pioneering  work  done  by  the  AFL  and  TUC  back  in  1894. 
The  consequences  of  the  friendly,  often  sparky  but  always  vital,  relationship  over 
such  a  long  time  are  immeasurable. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  just  one  outstanding  strand.  As  I  said  earlier.  Ernest 
Bevin  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1915  during  the  first  World  War.  His  visit  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  him.  which  in  turn  had  a  far-reaching  impact  not  just  on  the 
British  trade  union  movement,  but  on  the  world.  He  developed  an  intense  admi- 
ration and  liking  for  the  American  trade  union  movement  and  for  American 
working  people.  He  ensured  that  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  had  a 
building  in  London  on  the  scale  of  the  AFL  offices  in  Washington.  And  later  as 
Foreign  Secretary  after  1945  in  the  British  Labour  Government,  he  worked 
tirelessly  to  maintain  United  States  interest  and  involvement  in  a  Europe  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the  war  and  in  which  formidable  anti-democratic  forces 
remained. 

His  work  culminated  in  the  signing  of  the  NATO  agreement  in  1949,  which 
was,  at  the  very  least,  one  of  the  strongest  contributions  to  securing  peace  and 
democracy,  influencing  post-war  development  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  this 

day. 

Ernest  Bevin  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  behalf  of  Britain  and  he  sealed 
it  with  a  gold  ring  which  he  had  always  worn  since  the  day  on  which  Samuel 
Gompers  had  given  it  to  him  here  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
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Sisters  and  brothers,  at  the  commencement  of  your  convention,  your  President 
Lane  Kirkland  made  his  opening  address  to  you.  In  that  address  he  not  only  stated 
and  restated  the  historical  struggles  of  the  American  trade  unions  and  the  American 
trade  unionists,  but  he  also  stressed  the  struggles  of  trade  unionists  all  over  the 
world,  emphasizing  what  we  again  heard  this  morning,  the  current  struggle  of  our 
black  sisters  and  brothers  in  South  Africa,  where  they  are  not  only  fighting  for 
improved  wages  and  conditions,  not  only  fighting  for  improved  standards  at  both 
the  workplace  and  the  community,  not  only  fighting  to  achieve  free  elections  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  government,  but  they  are  also  fighting,  as  Jay 
Naidoo  so  ably  stated  this  morning,  to  dispatch  to  the  dustbin  of  history  apartheid, 
the  most  evil  system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

What  impacted  on  me  the  most  and  impressed  me  the  most  by  Lane  Kirkland* s 
statement  was  the  way  in  which  he  elevated  the  dignity  of  labor  to  its  rightful  level 
in  society.  There  are  values  that  we  know  about  and  there  are  values  that  we  share. 
But  perhaps  too  often  we  take  them  for  granted,  and,  therefore,  they  need  repeating 
and  they  need  to  remind  us  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

For  far  too  long,  regrettably,  far  too  many  of  us  on  too  many  occasions  have 
been  too  defensive  about  our  rightful  place  in  society. 

Here  in  America  you  faced  perpetual  attacks  from  a  government  for  12  years; 
but  with  the  election  of  President  Clinton,  you  now  rightly  feel  encouraged  for  the 
future.  But  in  Britain  where  we  have  been  experiencing  constant  government 
attacks  for  the  last  twelve  and  a  half  years,  we  will  have  to  wait  until  the  return  of 
a  labor  government  at  the  next  general  election  before  we.  like  you.  will  be 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  we  have  friends  of  labor  in  authority. 

But  throughout  all  our  current  difficulties,  we  are  sustained  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  pioneers  of  our  great  movements  suffered  far,  far  more  than  we  in  building 
for  us  what  we  have  today. 

We  have  a  saying  in  Britain,  "Governments  come  and  go,  but  the  trade  union 
movement  lives  on  and  on  and  on."  So  often  we' ve  heard  it  said  trade  unions  should 
not  be  involved  in  politics,  but  it  is  always  the  enemies  of  organized  labor  that  say 
that. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  sisters  and  brothers,  we're  all  born  into  a  political 
environment,  and  if  we  choose  not  to  influence  political  decisions,  then  the 
political  decisions  taken  by  others  will  certainly  impact  upon  us  and  upon  those 
that  we  represent. 

That's  what  your  concerns  and  deliberations  about  NAFTA  and  health  care 
reforms  are  all  about.  Working  people  are  not  one  kind  of  person  in  the  workplace 
and  another  kind  of  person  in  the  community.  We  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  quality  of  life  for  working  people  and  the  quality  of  life  for  our  families 
depends  as  much  on  health  care  as  job  security,  as  much  on  good  education  as 
good  wages,  as  much  on  the  removal  of  crime  as  on  a  reduced  working  week. 

We  are  trade  unionists.  We  are  people.  We  are  human  beings.  We  are  not  units 
of  labor  to  be  compared  with  raw  materials  or  computer  digits.  That  is  why  the 
dignity  of  labor  must  be  understood  by  all.  Indeed,  the  future  of  this  planet  depends 
upon  this  understanding. 
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Of  course,  we  as  trade  unionists  support  and  encourage  increased  industrial 
progress,  for  we  know  that  greater  wealth  creation  is  the  means  of  releasing 
millions  from  the  bondage  of  deprivation  and  poverty  that  still  exists  for  the 
majority  on  this  earth  of  ours.  But  for  this  to  be  the  case,  along  with  wealth  creation 
must  go  hand  in  hand  social  justice  and  environmental  protection.  No  one  is  more 
conscious  of  this  than  organized  labor. 

Many  years  ago  that  great  Irish  playwright  Oscar  Wilde  wrote,  "They  know 
the  price  of  everything  but  the  value  of  nothing."  That  is  the  apt  description  of  the 
governments,  of  the  transnationals  and  those  employers  all  over  the  world,  who 
disregard  and  ignore  the  dignity  of  labor.  Proud  to  be  union  is  so  very,  very  true. 

President,  sisters  and  brothers,  it  is  great  to  be  with  you.  On  behalf  of  the  TUC, 
the  whole  of  the  British  trade  union  movement,  my  wife  Marion,  who  is  with  me. 
and  myself,  I  not  only  wish  this  great  trade  union  movement  of  America  every 
success  and  Godspeed,  but  I  also  believe  that  fraternal  exchanges  between  us,  our 
respective  organizations,  will  continue  for  another  100  years.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you,  Brother  Davies,  for  a  very  fine  address.  Now  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates,  I  would  like  to  present  you  with  a  small  gift  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  for  your  visit,  as  well  as  one  for  Mrs.  Davies.  (Applause) 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  the  special  order  of  business,  the  election  of  officers. 
I  will  turn  the  gavel  over  to  Vice  President  Shanker. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHANKER:  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  ensuing  two-year  period.  For  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  nomination  the  name  of  an  individual  for  president,  I 
recognize  the  president  of  the  International  Organization  of  Master,  Mates  and 
Pilots,  Captain  Tim  Brown  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  TIMOTHY  A.  BROWN.  IOMMP:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Brothers  and  sister  delegates,  my  name  is  Tim  Brown,  and  I  am  the  President  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  a  proud  affiliate  of 
the  ILA. 

It  is  with  tremendous  pride  that  I  come  before  you  today  to  tender  to  you  the 
nomination  of  the  next  president  of  our  AFL-CIO.  The  man  of  whom  I  speak  began 
his  involvement  with  the  labor  movement  in  1942,  at  the  age  of  20,  a  graduate  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York.  In  March  1942,  Lane 
joined  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  and  sailed  as  a  licensed  deck  officer  into  the 
face  of  danger  aboard  merchant  ships  which  carried  war  material  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  combat  zones. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  risen  to  the  top  of  his  craft  by  earning  his  unlimited 
master's  ticket,  a  recognition  of  the  top  in  his  craft. 

Following  his  career  at  sea,  he  returned  to  Washington.  The  following  year  he 
enrolled  in  Georgetown  University's  School  of  Foreign  Service  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1948. 
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Over  the  next  12  years,  he  would  learn  many  of  the  intricacies  of  the  labor 
movement  —  training  which  provided  him  the  knowledge  to  serve  as  executive 
assistant  to  President  George  Meany.  This  post  was  held  for  10  years,  until  his 
election  as  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  in  1969. 

Following  the  passing  of  George  Meany,  he  was  elected  to  the  AFL's  top  office 
by  acclamation  at  the  1979  convention.  He  subsequently  has  been  re-elected  to 
this  post  at  each  AFL-CIO  biennial  convention  since  that  time. 

During  his  career  serving  the  American  and  worldwide  labor  movements,  he 
has  held  positions  on  no  less  than  25  presidential  commissions,  advisory  bodies, 
and  non-governmental  organizations. 

I  present  to  you  today  the  man  who  has  learned  the  value  of  leadership,  first  on 
the  bridge  of  a  merchant  ship  sailing  in  harm's  way  in  World  War  II,  and  through 
his  life,  carving  out  around  the  world  safe  harbors  for  working  women  and  men 
and  their  families. 

I'm  honored  today  to  nominate  Lane  Kirkland  for  re-election  to  his  eighth  term 
of  office  as  AFL-CIO  president.  I  urge  your  support  for  Lane  Kirkland  as  a  man 
who  knows  the  value  of  human  rights  and  human  dignity.  And,  as  somebody  told 
us  yesterday,  isn't  this  what  the  labor  movement  is  all  about?  (Applause) 

SHANKER:  For  the  purpose  of  seconding  the  nomination  of  Lane  Kirkland, 
the  Chair  now  recognizes  Josh  Williams,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton AFL-CIO,  mike  1. 

JOSH  WILLIAMS,  President,  Metropolitan  Washington  AFL-CIO:  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters.  I'm  here  today  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Lane  Kirkland  for  two  reasons.  One,  I  assert  that  the  true  home  of 
the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Lane  Kirkland  is  the  one  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Two,  I  do  so  to  tell  the  national  media  that  here  today  stands  an  advancing  black 
male  who  proudly  supports  the  leadership  of  an  old  white  male. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  little  did  we  know  in  1979  when  we  elected  Lane  Kirkland 
that  less  than  12  months  later,  America  would  be  seduced  by  a  political  Darth 
Vader  who  for  1 2  years  would  politically  plunder,  economically  rape,  and  socially 
seduce  this  country. 

During  those  12  years,  it  was  the  American  labor  movement  that  stood  tall, 
drew  the  line  in  the  sand,  and  defended  America  through  those  dark  days.  And 
leading  us  through  that  period  of  time  was  Lane  Kirkland. 

He  not  only  did  this  organization  a  favor  as  our  leader,  but  more  important,  he 
did  the  nation  a  patriotic  duty  in  keeping  us  on  a  steady  course.  And  today  as  we 
advance  from  that  dark  period  into  the  dawn  of  light,  I  say  it  is  only  appropriate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  here  on  October  the  6th,  1993,  say  with  our  ballot  and  with 
our  voice,  for  the  sake  of  America,  we  give  you  Lane  Kirkland  for  two  more  years, 
two  more  years,  two  more  years.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SHANKER:  Are  there  any  other  nominations?  Any  other  nominations? 

Since  there  are  no  other  nominations,  at  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes  Vice 
President  Lenore  Miller  of  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  appropriate  motion. 

MILLER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair.  Since  there  are  no  delegates  standing  at  the 
microphones  and  seeking  recognition  to  place  anyone  else's  name  in  nomination, 
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I  move  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  instructed  by  this  convention  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  re-election  of  Lane  Kirkland  as 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  ensuing  term.  (Standing  ovation) 

SHANKER:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

DONAHUE:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
this  convention  for  the  election  of  Lane  Kirkland  as  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  for 
the  ensuing  term.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Whew,  I  survived  again.  It's  nice  to  have  steady  work.  (Laughter) 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Captain 
Tim  Brown,  for  vouching  for  me  and  to  Josh  Williams  for  backing  it  up.  Josh,  I'm 
going  to  do  my  level  best  to  get  older.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  return  the  compliment,  really.  Many,  many  years  ago  when  I 
was  a  much  younger  fellow  and  was  working  as  George  Meany's  assistant,  I  got 
a  little  apprehensive  before  a  convention  about  how  certain  events  would  develop 
at  the  convention,  and  George  was  quite  calm  and  unruffled  and  unconcerned. 

And  he  said  to  me  then,  "Son,"  he  said,  "always  trust  the  delegates.  They  are 
trade  unionists  and  trade  unionists  know  what  to  do."  Now,  that  advice  has  stood 
me  in  great  stead  for  many,  many  years.  I  just  wish  that  you  all  ran  the  country. 
(Applause) 

Hell,  I  wish  you  ran  the  world.  It  would  be  a  much  better  place.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Standing  ovation) 

OFFICE  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

KIRKLAND:  Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  ensuing  term.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  nomination, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  President  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
and  Vice  President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  John  Sweeney.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Congratulations,  President  Kirkland,  on  your  re-election. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  as  president  of  the  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
it  is  once  again  my  privilege  to  stand  before  you  and  offer  the  nomination  of  a 
member  of  our  union  for  re-election  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  you  know,  the  times  have  not  been  easy  for  this  movement  in  the  years  since 
Lane  Kirkland  and  Tom  Donahue  assumed  leadership.  Yet,  despite  the  enormous 
adversity  that  we  have  faced  together,  neither  Lane  nor  Tom  have  ever  faltered  in 
their  conviction  that  we  would  not  just  survive  tough  times,  but  that  we  would 
prevail,  and  that  we  would  emerge  from  this  anti-union  era  in  many  ways  stronger 
and  more  resolute.  And  that,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  what's  happening. 

Yet,  during  all  the  tough  times,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Federation  has 
urged  us  all  not  just  to  weather  the  storm.  He  was  challenging  all  of  us  to  change, 
to  grow,  to  find  new  ways  to  meet  our  goals.  He  has  set  a  standard  for  us  that  can 
be  our  only  standard.  We  must  grow  and  grow  dramatically  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  movement. 

But  in  addition  to  challenging  us,  Tom  has  sought  pragmatic  ways  to  reinvig- 
orate  this  movement,  together  with  President  Kirkland.  The  Kirkland/Donahue 
initiatives  and  ideas  are  today  all  around  us  —  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute, 
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the  Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  the  wide-ranging  member  benefit  programs, 
the  full  funding  of  our  COPE  program.  All  these  and  many  more  are  important 
tools  that  we  now  use  to  build  this  movement  and  to  bring  about  our  resurgence. 

As  Chair  of  the  Evolution  of  Work  Committee  Tom  has  forced  us  to  focus  in 
an  organized  way  on  the  new  challenges  we  face  and  on  the  timeless  battles  that 
we  fight.  He  has  been  an  eloquent  spokesperson  rallying  us  against  NAFTA, 
urging  the  passage  of  a  ban  on  striker  replacements  and  forcing  us  to  confront  the 
need  for  labor  law  reform. 

But  Tom's  value  to  this  movement  goes  beyond  his  vision  and  his  pragmatism. 
It  goes  to  the  personal  values  and  the  personal  integrity  that  are  at  his  very  center 

—  his  love  of  country,  his  faith  and  his  family.  And,  of  course,  his  passion  for  this 
movement. 

As  everyone  in  this  hall  knows,  I  have  known  Tom  since  his  days  as  an  organizer 
for  our  local  union  in  New  York  City,  SEIU  Local  32-B,  32-J,  where  he  bargained 
contracts  with  the  real  estate  barons  many  years  ago.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Lyndon  Johnson  and  when  he  was  the  Executive 
Assistant  to  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and  for  the  years  that  he  has  served 
so  well  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

For  all  of  us  who  count  him  not  just  as  an  ally  or  as  a  colleague,  but  as  a  friend 

—  and  that's  almost  everyone  in  this  hall  —  this  nomination  is  a  small  recognition 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  Tom  for  his  hard  work  on  our  behalf.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  need  to  continue  to  have  his  vision  and  his  passion.  It  is  a  recognition  of  his 
achievement  as  the  second  in  command  of  the  American  labor  movement. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  movement  is  far  richer  and  stands  taller  because  of 
the  leadership  of  Lane  Kirkland,  and  its  future  is  a  bright  and  promising  one 
because  we  have  Tom  Donahue  at  Lane's  side. 

President  Kirkland,  it  is  my  privilege  to  nominate  for  re-election  to  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  a  delegate  from  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  Thomas  R.  Donahue.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  You  have  heard  the  name  of  Thomas  R.  Donahue  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  Ed  Cleary,  president  of  the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO,  for  the  purpose 
of  seconding  the  nomination.  (Applause) 

ED  CLEARY,  New  York  State  AFL-CIO:  President  Kirkland,  thank  you  and 
congratulations  on  your  re-election. 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  20th  Constitutional  Convention,  I  rise  to  second  the 
nomination  of  a  great  leader  and  a  genuine  friend,  Tom  Donahue. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  proud  to  point  out  some  of  the  giants  that  came  from 
the  Empire  State:  Sam  Gompers,  George  Meany,  Harry  Van  Arsdale  Jr.  In  New 
York,  we  count  Tom  Donahue  amongst  those  giants.  We  rely  on  Tom's  vision  for 
the  future,  a  vision  that  he  shares  with  President  Lane  Kirkland. 

Let  me  mention  only  two  areas  where  Tom  has  shown  exceptional  leadership. 
Our  labor  movement  faces  a  mortal  threat,  the  danger  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement.  Tom  has  led  the  fight  against  NAFTA  within  our  labor 
movement.  On  countless  talk  shows,  testifying  before  Congress,  appearing  before 
editorial  boards,  and  in  the  streets  at  labor  rallies  and  at  protests,  Tom  has  led  the 
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way  in  assembling  an  immense  coalition  going  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  labor,  but 
with  organized  labor  at  its  core,  against  this  monstrous  treaty  which  would  destroy 
private  sector  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  mindful  that  to  grow  again,  the  American  labor  movement  must  have 
a  level  playing  field,  Tom  is  leading  the  struggle  for  labor  law  reform.  His  influence 
on  the  Dunlop  Commission,  a  commission  on  worker/management  relations,  is 
enormous.  Through  the  Evolution  of  Work  Committee,  which  he  chairs,  he  is  a 
powerful  intellectual  influence  in  its  debates.  He  is  seeing  to  it  that  we  will  get  the 
new  labor  laws  we  need  so  that  we  can  grow  again,  and  that  no  matter  what  new 
forms  of  workplace  organization  emerge,  trade  unionism  will  thrive. 

I  could  mention  other  achievements,  but  I  won't.  In  this  convention,  we're  all 
celebrating  the  end  of  the  long  nightmare  of  the  Reagan-Bush  anti-worker  presi- 
dencies and  the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  full  of  new  possibilities.  Tom  was  our 
co-pilot  during  the  nightmare  decade  of  the  1980s.  Nobody,  none  of  us,  could  have 
failed  to  notice  listening  to  President  Clinton  on  Monday  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned,  despite  the  differences  on  one  key  question. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  progressive  potential  that  lies  in  the 
Clinton  Administration.  Tom  has  the  wisdom,  the  drive,  the  imagination  to  lead 
us  from  an  era  of  retreat  and  defensive  struggles  to  a  new  era  of  massive  growth 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  and  decisive  victories  for  social  progress.  I  proudly 
second  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Riley  Donahue  for  the  office  of  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  The  name  of  Thomas  R.  Donahue  has  been  placed  in  nomination 
and  duly  seconded.  Are  there  further  nominations?  Are  there  further  nominations? 
The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lynn  Williams,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  an  appropriate  motion. 

WILLIAMS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Hearing  no  further  nominations  and 
observing  no  delegates  seeking  recognition,  I  move  that  this  nomination  be  closed 
and  that  a  ballot  be  cast  declaring  the  unanimous  re-election  of  Thomas  R. 
Donahue  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  ensuing  term.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  my  honor  and 
pleasure  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  convention  for  the  election  of  Thomas 
R.  Donahue  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  ensuing  term.  (Stand- 
ing ovation) 

DONAHUE:  Thank  you  very  much.  My  particular  thanks  to  John  Sweeney 
and  Ed  Geary,  and  to  all  of  you.  They  certainly  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  me. 
The  only  thing  that  was  left  out  was  mention  of  my  newest  grandchild,  Erin 
Elizabeth,  who  weighed  in  eight  pounds,  1 1  ounces  and  2 1  inches,  born  to  Thomas 
Riley  III  and  his  lovely  wife  Emily  on  Friday  night.  (Applause) 

I  was  sitting  this  morning  musing  that  this  has  been  indeed  a  very  good 
convention,  and  you  have  just  made  it  even  better.  For  these  two  and  a  half  days 
and  for  another  day  to  come,  we  have  said  all  the  right  words.  Now,  go,  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nations.  Now,  go  out  and  do  the  thousands  of  simple  acts  which  add 
up  to  fulfilling  our  responsibility  to  the  members  we  serve. 
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Our  opportunity  to  do  that  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  25 
years.  We've  heard  it  at  this  convention.  We've  seen  it  all  around  us  for  the  past 
eight  months,  and  we  share  it  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  stomachs.  There  is  a  new 
spirit  abroad  in  the  land;  and  it's  not  just  a  spirit  of  change,  but  of  change  for  the 
better,  and  that's  the  significant  thing. 

Now.  it's  even  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  presents  another  opportunity  to  embrace  change,  which  I  guess  is  what 
the  hiker  felt  when  he  was  scooped  up  and  embraced  by  the  bear.  Indeed,  while 
the  Bible  doesn't  include  all  of  the  details,  the  fact  is  that  the  last  sound  heard  when 
the  whale  swallowed  Jonah  was  Jonah  yelling.  "'I'm  embracing  change."  ( Laughter 
and  applause) 

So,  there's  no  need  for  the  newspaper  editorialists  and  others  to  tell  us  about 
change.  God  knows,  we've  lived  with  it  for  the  past  25  years,  and  we've  tried  to 
live  within  its  embrace  for  the  better. 

But  we've  also  seen  it  devastate  our  industries,  decimate  our  unions,  ship  our 
jobs  offshore,  lower  our  wages,  raise  our  health  care  costs,  and  we've  seen  it 
permanently  replace  our  strikers.  While  those  same  journalists  and  editorial  writers 
have  ignored  or  are  too  dim  to  see  the  enormous  changes  wrought  in  and  by  this 
trade  union  movement,  change  wrought  by  every  person  in  this  room  in  his  or  her 
union  and  in  the  workplaces  our  members  work  in,  the  truth  is.  unfortunately,  too 
many  of  these  newspaper  folk  seem  to  believe  in  simplistic  symbolism,  and  any 
change  more  complex  than  that  is  too  hard  for  them  to  discern  and  apparently 
impossible  for  them  to  explain  to  their  readers. 

It  may  be  that  the  real  problem  is  the  domination  of  the  press  by  editors  and 
writers  who  are  too  male,  too  white,  or  too  old,  and  I  would  add,  too  blinded  by 
their  simplistic  preconceptions  that  they  can't  see  change  when  it  occurs.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  change,  change  for  the  better,  is  what  we  seek  and  what  we  embrace. 

And  I  deeply  believe  that  the  opportunities  to  foster  that  change  and  to  see  to 
it  that  our  members  benefit  from  it  are  greater  now  than  in  a  very  long  time. 

There  are,  I  submit,  clear  reasons  for  optimism,  clear  finds  of  an  upturn  in 
organizing,  some  turnaround  in  negotiating  possibilities  in  a  lot  of  industries,  a 
much  improved  shot  at  progressive  federal  legislation  in  a  variety  of  areas,  and  a 
President  who  wants  to  be  inclusive  of  labor  and  who  wants  to  promote  labor-man- 
agement-government consultation  and  cooperation. 

More  importantly,  the  ideas  and  the  values  of  our  society  are  showing  clear 
signs  of  change  for  the  better  as  they  swing  away  from  the  greed-driven,  trickle- 
down  theories  and  toward  the  theories  of  a  unified  society  in  which  people  actually 
care  about  each  other. 

So,  go  out  of  here  tomorrow  afternoon  with  enthusiasm  to  grasp  the  opportu- 
nities that  we  have,  the  opportunity  to  organize  and  grow,  the  opportunity  to  win 
our  struggle  against  NAFTA,  our  struggle  for  a  fair  trade  policy,  the  opportunity 
to  pass  the  workplace  fairness  legislation  to  obtain  health  care,  OSHA  reform,  and 
to  accomplish  real  reform  of  our  labor  laws  over  the  next  two  years. 

As  you  go  out  and  do  those  things,  if  along  the  way  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
educate  some  errant  journalists,  we  ought  to  do  that,  too. 
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Thank  you  for  your  votes.  Thank  you  for  your  support.  You  have,  in  turn,  my 
promise  of  every  bit  of  effort  of  which  I  am  capable  to  work  to  turn  our 
opportunities  into  accomplishments.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

OFFICE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT 

KIRKLAND:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  has  been  our  traditional  practice  for  many  conven- 
tions to  read  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  advised  me  that  their  names 
are  to  be  placed  in  nomination,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  would 
place  those  candidates'  names  in  nomination. 

This  convention  all  33  of  the  incumbent  vice  presidents  have  stated  their  intent 
to  stand  for  election,  as  has  also  Dr.  Harry  Kelber.  The  incumbents  have  stated 
their  desire  to  follow  the  traditional  procedure.  Dr.  Kelber' s  nominator  wishes  to 
speak  from  the  floor. 

So,  unless  there  is  some  objection  to  passing  up  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  34 
nominating  speeches  this  morning  rather  than  only  one,  I  will  read  the  names  of 
the  incumbent  vice  presidents  and  the  names  of  the  persons  placing  them  in 
nomination. 

Frank  Hurt  to  be  nominated  by  Gene  McDonald. 

John  J.  Barry  by  Jack  Moore. 

Arthur  Coia  by  James  Norwood. 

Wayne  Glenn  by  James  Dunn. 

James  Norton  by  Guy  DeVito. 

Vincent  Sombrotto  by  Richard  O'Connell. 

John  Sweeney  by  Richard  Cordtz. 

John  Sturdivant  by  Bobby  Harnage. 

Lynn  Williams  by  Leon  Lynch. 

Michael  Sacco  by  John  Fay. 

George  Kourpias  by  Donald  Wharton. 

Ron  Carey  by  Tom  Sever. 

Albert  Shanker  by  Ed  McElroy,  Jr. 

Richard  Trumka  by  Cecil  Roberts. 

Gerald  McEntee  by  William  Lucy. 

Ed  Hanley  by  Herbert  Schiffman. 

Robert  Georgine  by  Sigurd  Lucassen. 

Owen  Bieber  by  Bill  Casstevens. 

Linda  Chavez-Thompson  by  Gerald  McEntee. 

Frank  Hanley  by  Budd  Coutts. 

James  Hatfield  by  Frank  Carter. 

Morton  Bahr  by  Barbara  Easterling. 

John  Joyce  by  Gerald  Carlisle. 

Sigurd  Lucassen  by  Dean  Sooter. 

Gene  Upshaw  by  Doug  Allen. 

Jay  Mazur  by  Irwin  Solomon. 

William  Bywater  by  Michael  Giordano. 

William  Wynn  by  Gerald  Menapace. 
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Gloria  Johnson  by  William  Bywater. 
Lenore  Miller  by  Guy  Dickinson. 
Marvin  Boede  by  Don  McNamera. 
Jack  Sheinkman  by  Bruce  Dunton. 
Moe  Biller  by  Thomas  Neill. 

I  now  call  on  the  delegate  who  wishes  to  place  Dr.  Kelber' s  name  in  nomination. 
The  delegate  at  mike  2, 1  presume. 

JOSEPH  PASCARELLA:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  First  of  all,  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  to  Brother  Donahue  on  your  unanimous  election. 

KIRKLAND:  Would  you  identify  yourself? 

PASCARELLA:  My  name  is  Joseph  Pascarella.  I'm  an  international  vice 
president  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Workers  Union.  I'm  also 
president  of  Local  1 S  of  Department  Store  Union  in  New  York  City  representing 
close  to  6,000  members  and  retirees  that  work  in  Macy's  Department  Stores. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  a  very  esteemed  candidate.  Dr. 
Harry  Kelber.  Dr.  Kelber  was  a  professor  at  the  Labor  College  in  New  York  City. 
He,  with  his  wonderful,  tremendous  personality,  perseverance,  and  as  a  tremen- 
dous educator  in  the  field  of  labor  studies,  helped,  cajoled,  pushed  and  pulled 
many,  many  leaders  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

I  am  sure  in  this  audience  right  here  from  the  New  York  City  area  there  are 
many  leaders  who  under  the  mentorship  of  Dr.  Kelber  achieved  some  of  the  great 
positions  that  they  now  hold,  and  perhaps  there  are  even  some  of  your  Executive 
Council  vice  presidents  who  know  of  Dr.  Kelber  and  who  have  been  through  many 
of  his  classes. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  labor  movement,  a  movement 
that  prides  itself  on  democracy,  prides  itself  on  not  discriminating  against  anybody, 
I  think  it  is  perhaps  the  time  where  any,  any  delegate,  any  union  person  in  this  hall, 
can  and  should  have  the  opportunity  to  run  for  executive  vice  president  of  your 
council. 

Therefore,  without  further  ado,  I  place  in  nomination  a  tremendous  person  who 
that,  again,  I  must  repeat,  has  helped  so  many  labor  leaders  in  the  New  York  City 
area. 

I  place  in  nomination  for  your  council,  as  a  vice  president,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Harry  Kelber.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  May  I  ask  the  previous  speaker  if  he  is  a  delegate? 
PASCARELLA:  Yes,  President  Kirkland,  I  am  a  delegate. 
KIRKLAND:  From  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  — 

PASCARELLA:  Well,  I  got  a  delegate's  badge.  I  guess  if  I'm  not  —  well, 
President  Kirkland,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  am  out  of  order,  I  accept  it,  but 
I  am  sorry.  If  I  am  out  of  order,  I  am  out  of  order. 

KIRKLAND:  You  are  not  a  delegate,  as  I  understand  it.  You  do  not  appear  on 
the  list  of  accredited  delegates  reported  by  the  Credentials  Committee. 

PASCARELLA:  Then  I  apologize  to  everyone  in  this  —  you  know,  I  think  that 
as  an  international  vice  president,  a  rank  and  filer  of  some  40  years,  you  can 
disagree  with  me  — 

KIRKLAND:  I'm  afraid.  Brother,  you  are  out  of  order  if  you  are  not  a  delegate. 
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Please,  please,  no,  calm  down.  On  this  point,  I  want  to  note  that  pursuant  to  my 
own  authority  as  president  to  interpret  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  that  is  my  duty 
under  the  constitution  prior  to  the  convention,  I  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
consistent  interpretation  and  application  of  the  constitution  that  only  delegates  to 
this  convention  can  nominate  candidates  for  office.  (Applause) 

The  Executive  Council  at  its  pre-convention  meeting  affirmed  this  interpreta- 
tion as  consistent  with  the  constitution,  with  the  AFL-CIO' s  uniform  interpretation 
of  the  constitution,  and  with  our  consistent  past  practice. 

So,  unless  there  is  objection  from  this  floor  to  that  interpretation,  that  is  my 
ruling. 

Hearing  no  appeal  of  that  at  this  point  from  a  delegate,  that  stands. 
UNIDENTIFIED  SPEAKER:  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  unusual  privilege  — 
KIRKLAND:  Are  you  a  delegate,  sir? 

UNIDENTIFIED  SPEAKER:  I  am  not  a  delegate.  I  am  a  candidate. 

KIRKLAND:  Please  kindly  take  your  seat.  Those  names  that  I  read  have  been 
placed  in  nomination.  Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

I  will  tell  you  that  I  would  frankly  welcome  any  nomination  from  a  delegate  of 
the  person  who  is  offering  himself  for  this  position.  Are  there  any  further 
nominations? 

There  is  a  motion,  made  and  seconded,  that  the  nominations  be  closed.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It  carries.  (Applause) 

There  having  been  but  33  candidates  appropriately  nominated,  no  further 
nominations,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  declare  the  33  candidates  named  to  be  elected  as 
vice  presidents  for  the  ensuing  term.  (Applause) 

Will  the  convention  come  to  order,  please. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Bob  White,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 
Brother  White  joined  the  trade  union  movement  at  the  age  of  15.  He  was  serving 
as  president  of  the  Canadian  Auto  Workers  Union  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
head  the  CLC  in  1992. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  the  CLC  joined  together  to  oppose  the  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  And  as  the  spokesman  for  Canadian 
trade  unionists.  Brother  White  is  leading  the  fight  in  Canada  against  NAFTA. 

As  chairman  of  the  Human  and  Trade  Union  Rights  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  he  is  a  leader  of  the  struggle  for 
workers'  rights  around  the  world. 

Please  welcome  the  Canadian  fraternal  delegate,  Bob  White.  (Applause) 

ROBERT  WHITE 
President,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

Thank  you  very  much,  Lane,  and  Brother  Donahue.  Let  me  first  of  all  congratu- 
late you  on  your  re-election.  I  hope  that  acclamations  flow  north  of  the  border  for 
the  CLC  convention  next  year. 

International  guests,  Executive  Council  members,  sisters  and  brother  delegates. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me,  having  been  a  member  of  a  union  since  I  was  15 
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years  of  age,  to  stand  before  this  important  convention  to  bring  you  greetings  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  workers. 

And  I  know  baseball  season  is  on.  My  hometown  is  Toronto.  I  may  also  bring 
you  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  World  Series  champions,  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays, 
and  say  perhaps  after  last  night,  we  may  do  it  again,  I  don't  know.  May  do  it  again. 

It  has  been  a  long  tradition  between  our  two  organizations  to  exchange  fraternal 
delegates  between  our  respective  conventions.  As  I  look  at  the  record,  it's  been  1 2 
years  since  a  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  came  to  one  of  these 
conventions;  and  because  it  is  my  first  time,  I  wanted  to  establish  clearly  that  the 
relationship  at  the  most  senior  level  of  our  organizations  is  important,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  important  and  express  our  solidarity  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  will  have  and  we  do  have  sometimes  differences  on  certain  issues  and 
certain  approaches,  both  domestically  and  internationally,  but  I  can  assure  you  the 
bonds  of  solidarity  between  our  organizations  far  outweigh  those  differences,  and 
we  will  meet  many  challenges  together  as  changes  take  place  in  our  hemisphere 
in  the  future. 

Let  me  also  say  to  you  belatedly,  it  has  been  almost  a  year  since  your 
presidential  elections,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  enormous  victory  here, 
not  just  for  yourselves,  but,  indeed,  for  many  of  us  outside  the  United  States,  for 
throwing  in  the  dustbin  the  Reagan-Bush  era  attacks  on  economic  and  social  justice 
and  for  electing  a  person  to  office  who  appears  to  believe  that  has  a  role  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  a  role  to  intervene  in  the  economy,  when  necessary,  on  jobs  and 
health  care. 

And  we  watch  with  enormous  interest  a  debate  now  around  the  newly-proposed 
health  care  package.  I'm  not  going  to  offer  my  opinion  on  how  you  should  feel 
about  the  details.  But  I  tell  you,  in  Canada  we  have  had  universal  health  care  for 
over  30  years.  (Applause) 

It  was  a  major  fight  by  social  democratic  government  against  a  doctors'  strike, 
against  a  powerful  lobby  by  the  insurance  industry,  but  our  system  has  been  and 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  health  care  is  available  to  all  our  citizens,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  a  matter  of  wealth,  and  we 
intend  to  fight  to  keep  it  that  way.  (Applause) 

We  wish  you  well  in  your  fight  on  the  health  care  issue. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  today  is  to  hopefully  compliment  the  important 
campaign  you  are  conducting  now  around  the  issue  of  NAFTA  and  to  report  to 
you  that  we  are  continuing  our  fight  against  NAFTA  as  well. 

We  have  had,  as  many  of  you  know,  hands-across-the-border  demonstrations 
between  several  of  the  AFL-CIO  state  councils  and  our  provincial  bodies.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  if  we  shared  with  you  our  experiences  under  the  so-called 
Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement.  Because  when  I  look  at  what's  going  on  in 
the  United  States  today,  as  someone  said,  it  looks  like  deja  vu  all  over  again. 

The  promises  that  are  being  made  by  your  politicians  and  by  the  corporate 
leaders  regarding  NAFTA  today  are  exactly  the  same  promises,  the  same  language 
that  we  heard  in  1 988  as  the  debate  ranged  from  coast  to  coast  all  across  the  country, 
a  debate  which  I  don't  think  had  the  same  significance  here  because  you  didn't 
see  it  as  a  major  threat,  a  debate  which  was  led  by  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
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but  we  knew  we  couldn't  do  it  alone,  and  so  we  built  strong  coalitions  of  the 
women's  movement,  the  anti-poverty  groups,  native  organizations,  church  groups, 
environmental  groups  and  others.  On  one  side  of  the  debate  was  us.  On  the  other 
side  was  conservative  politicians  supported  with  large  amounts  of  money  by  the 
corporate  elite  dominated  mostly  by  international  corporations. 

First  they  told  us  that  the  prosperity  that  we  were  denied  in  the  1980s  will  be 
delivered  in  the  1990s  if  only  we  would  get  to  a  level  playing  field.  They  said  we 
should  give  free  trade  a  chance  to  do  its  stuff;  and  when  that  didn't  work,  they  tried 
to  scare  us  and  scare  the  Canadian  people  and  Canadian  workers  with  threats  that 
if  we  didn't  have  free  trade,  they  would  close  plants,  if  we  didn't  have  free  trade, 
investment  would  go  elsewhere.  They  carried  on  intensive  campaigns  at  the 
workplace  saying  of  the  terrible  consequences  if  we  didn't  sign  the  trade  deal. 

We  said  all  along  this  deal  can't  really  be  just  about  trade  because  if  you  look 
at  the  history  of  our  two  countries,  we  have  had  enormous  two-way  trade  between 
us.  We  are  indeed  our  largest  trading  partners.  We  had  some  problems  and  they 
were  getting  worked  out  and  some  of  them  were  difficult  to  be  worked  out,  but  we 
didn't  have  to  structure  a  whole  new  deal  to  deal  with  this.  But  we  said  —  and  we 
say  today  —  that  this  deal  was  very  much  about  corporate  power,  about  entrench- 
ing an  agenda,  about  freedom  for  corporations  but  not  for  workers.  We  had  a  right 
to  be  suspicious. 

The  architects  of  the  deal  were  Ronald  Reagan  and  Brian  Mulroney.  two  people 
surely  who  will  not  go  down  in  history  of  either  of  our  countries  of  being 
champions  for  workers'  rights  or  for  full  employment  or  for  helping  the  poor  or 
for  dealing  with  minorities.  They  were,  indeed,  corporate  spokespersons  for  both 
of  our  countries.  So  we  should  have  been  suspicious  from  the  start.  (Applause) 

And  our  election  which  was  held  on  this  issue  because  of  our  parliamentary 
democracy,  there  were  three  parties  running;  and  even  though  a  majority  of 
Canadians  voted  against  the  deal,  the  government  won  the  majority  of  seats  and 
the  deal  became  a  reality.  I  can  tell  you,  sisters  and  brothers,  that  it  is  much  worse 
than  we  ever  contemplated.  People  talk  to  us  about  the  promise  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs. 

We  have  lost  —  the  numbers  fluctuate,  but  anywhere  between  300,000  to 
400,000  to  500,000  jobs.  In  your  economy  that's  three  to  four  to  five  million,  one 
in  five  manufacturing  jobs.  Canadian  plants  relocated  to  southern  non-union 
United  States  areas.  Many  high-tech,  high  value-added  jobs  which  were  promised 
to  us  have  disappeared  into  thin  air.  The  losses  that  we  talked  about  have  gone 
even  worse  than  we  predicted. 

The  gap  in  unemployment  now  between  our  two  countries  is  the  largest  it  has 
been  in  history.  Our  unemployment  rate  is  sitting  at  almost  1 2  percent  —  and  that' s 
the  official  numbers  —  where  you're  sitting  around  7  percent.  It's  never  been  any 
higher. 

But  something  else  also  happened.  One  of  our  great  concerns  in  the  debate  was 
what  would  happen  to  our  social  programs.  Canada  has  had  a  long  tradition  of 
having  a  strong  social  safety  net  of  health  care,  of  unemployment  insurance,  of  a 
social  assistance  program,  of  pensions  and  a  number  of  other  important  issues. 
And  we  said  we  knew  that  in  a  number  of  those  areas  that  we  thought  that  we  had 
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a  better  safety  net  than  was  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  worried 
about  what  this  agreement  would  do  in  order  to  put  enormous  pressure. 

And  I  can  tell  you  we  were  dismissed  as  fear-mongering,  we  were  dismissed 
as  being  irrelevant.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  today  that  our  health  care  system  is  under 
attack,  our  unemployment  insurance  system  has  been  reduced,  our  pensions  have 
been  clawed  back,  there  is  enormous  attacks  on  our  education  funding,  our  social 
funding,  and  it's  all  on  the  basis  that  we  somehow  have  to  meet  a  level  playing 
field  with  others  who  don't  have  these  same  kind  of  costs. 

We  no  longer  can  take  for  granted  the  important  social  safety  standards  that  we 
have  had  for  many  years,  because  we  get  lectured  that  they  are  now  too  costly  and 
too  expensive  and  make  us  noncompetitive. 

When  people  talk  about  a  level  playing  field  for  workers,  they  never  talk  about 
a  level  playing  field  moving  to  the  top.  They  really  mean  the  level  playing  field 
rushing  to  the  bottom. 

We  now  have  a  situation  in  which  it's  a  level  playing  field  in  which  corporations 
rush  to  the  top  for  profits  and  race  to  the  bottom  for  wages  and  benefits. 

And  it  wasn't  only  existing  standards.  Because  a  society  has  to  always  progress 
and  social  problems  increase  and,  therefore,  you  have  to  have  new  programs  to 
take  care  of  those,  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  moving  ahead  with  a  new  social 
agenda. 

We  were  successful  in  electing  three  Social  Democratic  governments  in 
provinces  representing  over  50  percent  of  the  population.  Every  time  those 
governments  attempted  to  introduce  progressive  legislation  on  health  and  safety, 
employment  equity  or  social  legislation,  they  had  enormous  pressure  from  corpo- 
rations who  threatened  to  take  the  investments  out  of  their  province  and  move  them 
outside  the  country. 

Let  me  say  something  about  anti-scab,  because  I  sat  here  yesterday  and  I 
watched  the  woman  on  mike  No.  3  tell  the  terrible  story.  I  heard  Brother  Lynn 
Williams  tell  the  story  of  the  tragedy  in  Alabama. 

We  have  had  in  Canada  for  a  number  of  years  in  Quebec  —  and  now  we  have 
on  two  other  provinces  —  anti-scab  law.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it,  sisters  and 
brothers.  If  you  want  to  level  the  playing  field  with  the  corporations,  put  in 
anti-scab  law,  because  it  reduces  the  number  of  strikes,  it  makes  them  shorter,  it 
stops  the  violence  on  picket  lines,  and  it  makes  the  overall  labor  relations  system 
much  more  productive. 

And  I  salute  you  and  wish  you  well,  because  anti-scab  is  an  important  issue  for 
workers.  The  jobs  belong  to  workers,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  take  them  because 
workers  withdraw  their  labor  under  a  legal  strike  situation.  (Applause) 

So,  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  talk  about  the  terrible  conditions  facing  us  and 
what  has  happened  to  us  as  a  nation.  But  let  me  now  turn  to  NAFTA,  because  the 
same  promises  are  now  being  made  to  both  of  us.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  as  you 
seriously  discuss  this  issue  that  what  happened  to  us  under  FTA  and  what  will 
happen  to  NAFTA  is  going  to  be  to  the  extreme.  And  I  think  the  implication  for 
the  American  workers,  the  impact  for  the  American  workers,  is  going  to  be  much, 
much  greater  under  NAFTA  than  the  impact  of  FTA  was  for  us  in  Canada. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  NAFTA  is  about  stretching  out  the  level  playing  field 
from  the  Yukon  to  Yucatan.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  bilateral  free  trade  agreement 
has  been  a  disaster  for  us.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  be  a  rocket  scientist  to  figure 
out  what  will  happen  under  NAFTA.  The  objective  is  to  create  a  situation  that  will 
let  corporations  shift  production  and  jobs  wherever  costs  are  lower,  regardless  of 
the  consequences. 

Very  important  I  think  in  this  debate  is  that  we  don't  attack  workers  in  our 
respective  countries.  U.S.  workers  didn't  steal  our  jobs.  Canadian  workers  didn't 
steal  U.S.  jobs.  Mexican  workers  won't  steal  our  jobs.  Corporations  will  steal  our 
jobs  and  make  sure  Mexican  workers  work  for  terrible  wages  and  working 
conditions  and  health  and  safety,  and  those  are  the  culprits  in  terms  of  the  trade 
deal.  (Applause) 

So,  we  have  to  reach  out  to  workers  in  all  of  the  countries  and  build  a  strong 
trade  union  movement. 

If  corporations  who  now  want  to  tell  us  that  the  reason  for  the  trade  deal  is 
because  they  want  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  Mexican  workers,  I  say  we 
don't  have  to  look  to  the  future,  look  to  the  past,  look  at  the  maquiladoras,  free 
trade  zones,  and  ask  yourself  the  question:  Was  the  objective  of  the  multinational 
corporations  to  help  the  standard  of  living  of  Mexican  workers?  Of  course,  the 
answer  is  no. 

There's  no  public  interest  here  in  this  arrangement.  NAFTA  is  about  dog-eat- 
dog  capitalism  in  its  most  savage  form.  NAFTA  is  about  pitting  worker  against 
worker,  social  standard  against  social  standard,  tax  haven  against  tax  haven,  a 
nonending  race  to  the  bottom. 

If  we  listen  carefully  sometimes  the  truth  comes  out,  as  with  Frank  Stronach, 
a  Canadian  who  owns  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  auto  parts  producers,  Magna 
International.  When  he  decided  to  open  a  plant  in  Mexico,  he  said  the  decision 
was  based  on  profit  and  money,  and  that  money  has  no  heart,  no  soul,  no 
conscience,  no  homeland.  I  admire  him  for  his  honesty,  but  I  also  said  to  Mr. 
Stronach,  "Money  doesn't  move  on  its  own.  Somebody  makes  a  decision." 

The  workers  do  have  hearts  and  souls  and  homelands  and  communities,  and 
trade  deals  cannot  just  be  about  moving  money.  They  have  to  be  about  the 
protection  of  the  basic  standards  for  workers  in  all  of  the  countries.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  savage  market  are  everywhere.  The  infrastructures  of  our  North 
American  cities  are  in  terrible  shape,  while  the  rich  and  the  super  rich  fight  with 
one  another  over  luxury  properties  and  resorts  of  Aspen,  Colorado,  and  Banff, 
Alberta. 

Eastern  and  central  Europeans  are  awaking  to  lack  of  human  values  in  the 
marketplace.  Developing  countries  of  the  South  are  becoming  poorer  under  the 
policies,  that  direct  capital  flows  are  dictated  to  by  international  monetary  fund, 
money  transferring  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  This  happens  when  governments 
follow  the  corporate  agenda  on  a  global  basis. 

I  believe  the  link  between  the  corporate  agenda  and  free  trade  has  never  been 
clearer.  Corporations  will  spend  and  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  print 
media,  television  and  radio  to  promote  it. 
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It  was  so  interesting  to  me  when  I  heard  that  President  Clinton  was  going  to 
call  on  that  great  worker's  friend,  Lee  Iacocca,  to  be  the  spokesperson  on  behalf 
of  NAFTA.  That's  exactly  what  happened  in  our  country.  A  panel  of  the  top 
industrial  people  got  together  and  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee  for 
Jobs.  They  learned  from  us  in  building  coalitions.  But  really,  they're  all  presidents 
of  multinational  corporations. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  NAFTA  represents  the  only  hope  for  economic 
development  in  our  hemisphere.  I  think  we  should  deal  with  this  issue  of  NAFTA 
as  a  development  model  head  on,  because  the  facts  are,  NAFTA  is  an  anti-devel- 
opment model.  The  purpose  of  NAFTA  is  to  enable  multinational  corporations  to 
exploit  underdevelopment,  not  to  alleviate  it. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  developed  its  economy  as  a  result  of  free  trading 
relationships  based  on  cheap  wages  and  unregulated  market.  The  so-called  Asian 
tigers  have  a  highly  focused  industrial  policy.  It's  the  fastest  growing  economic 
zone  in  the  world  in  the  south  of  China.  Is  someone  going  to  tell  me  that's  a  free 
market? 

NAFTA  will  generate  increased  investment  in  Mexico.  The  question  is  how 
can  Mexico  translate  the  investment  into  genuine  development.  NAFTA  provides 
no  answers.  The  side  deals  are  a  joke.  It  offers  a  recipe  for  lower  wages,  increased 
urbanization  problems  and  a  decreased  ability  of  the  state  to  direct  the  course  of 
highly  centralized  capital. 

Like  you,  Canadian  workers  believe  in  trade.  We  understand  its  importance  in 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world.  We  know  that  trade  is  crucial  to  a  generation 
of  jobs  in  countries  of  the  north  and  south  alike.  We  believe  that  more  must  be 
done  to  close  the  widening  gap  between  industrialized  countries  and  developing 
countries.  Liberalized  trade  under  G ATT,  more  progressive  international  financial 
policies  and  increased  aid  at  all  levels  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  that  process. 

But  NAFTA  is  not  about  trade.  It's  not  about  Third  World  development.  It's  a 
treaty  between  three  countries  that  contemplates  and  compels  the  state  to  keep  its 
hands  off  economic  and  social  development  while  capital  moves  as  it  likes,  where 
it  likes.  We've  been  saying  for  some  time  there  are  viable  alternatives  to  the 
NAFTA  model.  We're  saying  the  argument  isn't  between  free  trade  and  no  trade. 
It's  about  so-called  free  trade  and  fair  trade  or  managed  trade. 

The  Canada-U.S.  Auto  Pact,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1965,  offered 
an  example.  And  you  could  have  taken  a  model  of  the  Canada-U.S.  Automotive 
Trade  Agreement  in  the  auto  sector  and  expanded  that  and  included  Mexico,  which 
would  develop  good  relationships,  which  would  improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
Mexican  workers,  because  it  was  based  on  the  fundamental  premise  that  part  of 
putting  the  agreement  together  was  improving  the  living  standards  of  workers  in 
the  country  so  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  level  playing  field  between  us  and  not 
rushing  to  the  bottom. 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  side  deals  don't  work.  They  don't  embody  a  social 
clause  that  forces  the  state  to  adhere  to  universal  standards  of  workers'  rights  and 
provide  an  incentive  to  advance  social  standards  and  not  lower  them. 

I  believe  that  NAFTA  is  part  of  a  legacy  of  Reaganomics  and  Thatcherism. 
Last  year,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  American  people  began  the  process  of  recovery 
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from  the  1980s  by  electing  a  president  who  has  faith  in  an  activist  government.  I 
hope  you  can  convince  him  and  your  Congress  that  NAFTA  has  no  place  in  the 
solution  of  the  nineties.  (Applause) 

If  you're  able  to  do  this,  you  will  have  done  a  great  service  to  workers 
throughout  this  hemisphere. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  a  tremendous  challenge  that  confronts  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  around  the  world.  On  the  one  hand,  the  concept 
of  political  democracy  has  spread  to  nearly  every  corner  of  the  world  and 
repression  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes 
looks  as  if  the  world  is  going  to  pull  itself  apart. 

The  impulse  towards  economic  integration  has  been  countered  by  an  impulse 
towards  political  disintegration.  Racism,  sexism,  religious  intolerance  and  fanati- 
cal nationalism  threaten  communities. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  predicted  the  Berlin  Wall  is  being  replaced  by  a  poverty  wall 
between  countries  and  within  countries.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
absolute  free  market.  In  these  times,  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  strong  democratic 
states.  We  need  world  leaders  with  vision  and  willingness  to  include  working 
people  in  their  policy  making. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "No  person  can  be  half  slave  and  half  free." 
Political  democracy  must  be  accompanied  by  economic  democracy  if  the  world 
is  to  avoid  repeating  the  disasters  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

Economic  democracy  requires  strong,  progressive  institutions  to  promote  the 
social  agenda  and  to  balance  the  powerful  economic  forces  that  dominate  the 
global  scene,  and  organized  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  doing 
that,  and  our  voice  has  never  been  more  important  than  it  is  today. 

Let's  defeat  NAFTA.  Let's  start  to  develop  an  economic  and  social  model  in 
this  hemisphere  that  includes  workers  and  improves  the  standard  of  living  of 
people  in  all  sectors,  a  model  based  on  democracy  and  social  justice  and  trade 
union  rights. 

This  morning  you  heard  from  Jay  Naidoo  on  South  Africa.  The  struggle  against 
South  Africa  was  not  conducted  by  multinational  corporations.  The  struggle 
against  apartheid  was  conducted  by  workers  and  human  rights  activists  all  around 
the  world. 

The  struggle  in  Poland  didn't  start  —  it  wasn't  a  multinational  corporation  that 
climbed  the  shipyard  wall.  It  was  a  trade  unionist  who  started  the  change  in  eastern 
Europe.  Aristide  is  going  back  to  Haiti  probably  two  weeks  from  now,  not  because 
corporations  decided  it,  but  because  trade  union  leaders  and  activists  made  the 
fight  to  make  sure  he  could  return.  (Applause) 

I  have  been  in  this  labor  movement  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  cynical.  I'm  not  cynical.  I  believe  we  have  within  our  organizations  the 
power  to  make  change,  and  we  have  the  power  to  build  a  society  in  this  hemisphere 
that  benefits  all  of  the  workers,  including  Mexico  and  Latin  America,  and  we  have 
to  start  doing  that  by  rejecting  NAFTA.  Good  luck.  Thank  very,  very  much. 
(Standing  ovation) 
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KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much.  Bob,  for  a  very  fine,  stirring  and  pointed 
address.  And  now  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  for  your  visit  with  us,  I  would 
like  to  present  you  with  a  gift  on  the  behalf  of  the  delegates  here.  Bob. 

WHITE:  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  We  turn  now  to  the  issue  of  NAFTA,  and  we  will  have  again  a 
short  video  presentation.  Would  you  watch  the  television  screens?  ...A  video  on 
NAFTA  was  shown... 

KIRKLAND:  In  our  continuing  effort  at  this  convention  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  people  who  are  directly  involved  and  affected  by  the  issues  that  we  face  as  a 
movement,  you  will  now  hear  from  two  Americans,  honest,  hard-working  trade 
union  members,  who  have  suffered  the  direct  consequences  of  corporate  Amer- 
ica's dash  to  the  maquiladora  area  in  Mexico. 

Our  first  speaker  is  Yolanda  Navarro.  Born  in  Guanajuato.  Mexico,  she 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  14  years  old.  She  found  a  job  working 
at  the  Green  Giant  frozen  food  plant  in  Watsonville.  Calif.,  where  she  joined  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

In  1 99 1 .  after  20  years  of  loyal  service  to  Green  Giant,  the  company  told  Sister 
Navarro  and  hundreds  of  her  fellow  workers  that  their  jobs  were  going  to  Mexico, 
ironically  to  a  new  Green  Giant  plant  in  the  same  state  that  Sister  Navarro  left  as 
a  young  girl. 

Today  she  is  here  to  discuss  her  experience  and  that  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 
at  Green  Giant.  Yolanda  Navarro.  (Applause) 

YOLANDA  NAVARRO.  Green  Giant  Displaced  Worker:  Good  morning, 
sisters  and  brothers.  I"m  sorry  my  English  is  not  too  good,  but  I  will  try  to  do  my 
best. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Brother  Kirkland  and  Brother  Donahue  for  the  chance  to 
speak  today.  When  I  hear  the  talk  about  NAFTA.  I  feel  like  they  are  talking  about 
me.  I  am  a  living  example  of  how  free  trade  will  change  the  life  of  working  people. 

For  20  years  I  worked  at  Green  Giant  in  Watsonville,  California.  I  was  proud 
of  the  Teamsters  union.  The  company  was  making  a  lot  of  money.  We  make  a 
decent  wage,  $7.30  an  hour,  not  enough  to  get  rich,  but  enough  to  take  care  of  our 
families. 

Then  Green  Giant  told  us  they  were  moving  370  jobs  to  Mexico.  The  same 
promises  that  I  hear  President  Clinton  is  telling  the  people  right  now  was  made  to 
us  by  this  company  three  years  ago. 

They  told  us  that  they  will  retrain,  they  said  80  percent  of  us  will  get  equal  or 
higher  paying  jobs. 

Now  after  three  years  later  the  reality  is  much  different  than  those  promises. 
Most  of  the  370  displaced  workers  who  did  find  jobs  have  worse  jobs.  They  pay 
lower  wages  or  they  work  fewer  hours  or  both. 

Some,  like  my  husband.  Lauro  Navarro,  who  had  one  of  the  better  jobs  at  Green 
Giant  making  $9.40  an  hour,  he's  now  picking  strawberries,  nonunion,  for  less 
than  half  of  his  old  wage  without  any  benefits. 

Many  others  are  like  me,  who  haven"t  found  jobs  at  all.  Speaking  for  myself, 
my  job  training  and  my  unemployment  benefits  run  out  over  a  year  ago. 
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The  only  thing  that  hasn't  stopped  is  the  pain  from  my  wrists  from  the  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome  caused  by  20  years  working  for  this  company. 

My  union.  Teamsters  Local  912,  has  lost  4.000  members.  The  small  town  of 
Watsonville  has  lost  the  title  of  Frozen  Foods  Capital  of  the  World.  California  has 
seen  ten  frozen  vegetable  plants  close  down  since  1982. 

And  now,  just  two  weeks  ago.  Green  Giant  announced  that  they  were  laying 
off  600  workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  closing  plants,  including  the 
Watsonville  plant. 

Watsonville  was  the  closest  city  to  the  center  of  the  earthquake  in  1989.  We 
have  been  hit  even  harder  by  the  economic  earthquake  caused  by  free  trade.  We 
cannot  control  natural  forces,  but  we  must  stop  NAFTA  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working  people  get  hurt. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Mexico,  and  I  have  raised  my  own  children  in  the 
United  States.  I  feel  part  of  the  two  communities.  After  returning  from  a  Team- 
sters-sponsored trip  to  Irapuato,  I  now  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  I  have  two 
hometowns.  Green  Giant  doesn't  have  any. 

In  Mexico,  Green  Giant  pays  people  doing  the  same  job  that  I  did  less  than  $6 
a  day.  This  company  doesn't  care  if  its  workers'  children  have  to  drop  out  of  school 
to  work  in  the  fields,  on  the  truckstops  or  in  the  streets.  Since  Green  Giant  came 
to  Mexico  they  have  been  using  the  only  clean  water  from  underground  wells  so 
fast  that  the  water  table  dropped  200  to  400  feet  in  the  area.  They  don't  care  if  the 
people  doesn't  have  clean  water.  They  know  if  they  use  all  the  water,  that  it's  easier 
for  them  to  relocate  and  leave  a  half  a  million  people  behind. 

Green  Giant  is  also  lying  to  consumers  in  the  United  States.  In  Mexico,  it's 
legal  for  vegetable  growers  and  processors  to  pollute  the  water  and  to  use 
dangerous  pesticides  that  are  illegal  in  the  United  States.  And  then  they  ship  those 
foods  back  to  the  United  States  for  consumers  here  to  buy.  They  renamed  their 
imported  Mexican  vegetables  "American  Mixtures"  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  are 
grown  and  processed  in  Mexico. 

When  corporation  like  Green  Giant  see  borders,  they  see  new  laws  to  break, 
new  ways  to  exploit  workers,  and  new  ways  to  lie  to  the  public  and  put  the 
customers  in  danger. 

When  I  look  at  borders,  I  see  my  family  and  other  workers  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  hopes  of  working  people  here  and  in  Mexico.  What  unites  people  everywhere 
is  that  we  are  human  beings,  workers  and  parents.  We  all  want  a  better  future  for 
our  children. 

We  need  to  organize  across  borders  to  defend  all  our  hometowns  from  attack 
by  greedy  corporations. 

We  need  to  send  our  governments  a  strong  message.  Our  future  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  so  that  the  rich  and  powerful  people  can  make  better  profits.  Our  future 
should  belong  to  our  children.  We  must  stop  NAFTA  now.  Thank  you.  brothers 
and  sisters.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you,  sister.  Our  next  speaker  is  someone  who  has  an 
answer  to  the  claim  that  NAFTA  will  cause  only  the  export  of  so-called  low-wage, 
low-skill  jobs.  Her  name  is  Doris  Crouse. 
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In  1 984,  Sister  Crouse  went  to  work  producing  high-tech  electrical  components 
for  AT&T  in  Radford,  Va.,  and  joined  the  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
That  plant  received  numerous  awards  for  production  and  efficiency,  and  manage- 
ment bragged  that  it  had  the  lowest  labor  costs  of  all  the  company's  United  States 
manufacturing  operations. 

In  1989,  AT&T  announced  plans  to  open  a  maquiladora  plant  in  Matamoros, 
Mexico.  Sister  Crouse  and  her  2,500  brothers  and  sisters  at  Radford  were  told  that 
they  would  lose  all  their  jobs  within  two  years.  During  her  fight  to  stop  the  plant 
from  closing,  Sister  Crouse  was  recognized  by  the  CWA  for  her  extraordinary 
talents  as  an  activist.  Please  welcome  Doris  Crouse.  (Applause) 

DORIS  CROUSE,  AT&T  Displaced  Worker:  Union  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am 
here  to  let  you  know  the  other  side  of  this  NAFTA,  the  human  side,  the  side  of  the 
victim.  I  know  that  side  well  because  I'm  one  of  the  2,500  employees  at  the  AT&T 
manufacturing  plant  of  electronic  components  in  Radford,  Va.,  who  lost  their  jobs 
to  Mexico. 

In  1984, 1  went  to  work  for  AT&T  in  Radford  with  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
making  a  career  there.  My  dreams  were,  like  everyone  here,  the  hope  of  buying  a 
home  and  starting  a  family.  You  see,  I  was  losing  my  job  as  a  telephone  operator 
from  United  Telephone  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  which  was  consolidating  its  toll  center 
to  Tennessee.  I  asked  AT&T  about  layoffs.  They  said  they  were  expanding  and 
not  to  worry  about  layoffs. 

During  this  time,  they  indeed  were  expanding,  hiring  40  to  50  employees 
weekly.  Little  did  we  know  that  in  the  process  of  their  expansion  in  Radford,  Va., 
they  were  plotting  their  move  to  Mexico. 

We  earned  $7  to  $9  an  hour.  Our  New  River  Valley  plant  was  the  lowest  salary 
of  all  AT&T's  manufacturing  locations.  Even  though  the  quality  of  our  work 
surpassed  industrial  standards,  we  worked  hard  for  our  money.  We  put  out  a  quality 
product.  We  received  numerous  awards  for  quality  and  efficiency  —  T-shirts, 
coffee  mugs,  stadium  cushions  and  so  forth,  bearing  the  slogan  '  'AT&T  New  River 
Valley  Quality  Achiever." 

Awards?  We  didn't  want  awards.  We  wanted  a  job.  We  met  90  percent  to  100 
percent  of  our  orders.  AT&T  was  making  a  profit  from  the  plant. 

Words  can't  describe  the  emotions  one  feels  in  losing  their  job,  wondering  if 
you'll  find  another  job,  how  will  you  pay  the  bills,  and  what  does  the  future  hold. 

Our  plant  closed  in  1991,  leaving  workers  and  the  community  devastated. 
AT&T  was  the  third  largest  employer  in  the  valley.  Closing  of  the  plant  unfortu- 
nately left  a  mark  on  everyone  that  cannot  be  erased.  Some  of  my  co-workers  lost 
their  homes.  Small  businesses  in  the  community  closed  as  well. 

The  plant  was  sold  in  1992  to  Burlington  Industry,  another  business  in  a 
neighboring  town,  but  unfortunately  no  jobs  were  created.  Burlington  is  using  the 
plant  as  a  warehouse. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  letters  AT&T  is  "all  take  and  take"  —  bigger  profits 
at  the  expense  of  human  dignity.  And  if  this  NAFTA  goes  through,  the  floodgates 
will  open  to  Mexico.  Many  other  companies  will  be  part  of  "all  take  and  take." 
Is  there  any  end  in  sight?  Not  with  this  NAFTA. 
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Proponents  of  this  NAFTA  want  us  to  believe  that  only  low-wage,  low-skilled 
jobs  will  be  lost  to  Mexico.  Not  so.  We  lost  high-skilled  electronic  jobs.  But  even 
if  it  were  low-wage  and  low-skilled  jobs  that  went  to  Mexico,  how  will  those 
workers  feed  their  families?  At  least  if  these  jobs  stay  in  this  country,  they  can  be 
organized  and  improve  their  standard  of  living. 

This  NAFTA  is  really  a  fraud,  a  North  American  fraud  and  theft  agreement. 
(Applause) 

Fraud  because  it  allows  companies  like  AT&T  to  swindle  America  and  thieves 
because  they  strip  workers  of  their  right  to  earn  a  decent  wage  and  living  by  sending 
their  jobs  south  of  the  border. 

Can  we  really  afford  to  lose  any  jobs  to  Mexico?  The  United  States  today  ranks 
12th  in  manufacturing  and  benefits  per  hour.  How  much  lower  can  we  afford  to 
go?  If  this  NAFTA  goes  through,  where  will  our  children  work?  Where  will  we 
work? 

In  closing,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  now  a  CWA  organizer  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  now  that  my  job  is 
more  fulfilling,  it  is  not  without  the  pain  of  leaving  behind  my  family  and  my 
friends  in  a  devastated  community. 

But  because  of  AT&T,  they  have  given  me  the  motivation  and  drive  to  organize 
the  unorganized.  (Applause) 

And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  four  months  to  the  day  upon  coming  on  staff  with 
CWA,  I  was  at  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  conducting  a  card 
check  with  none  other  than  AT&T.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

We  won  a  bargaining  unit  of  255.  So,  my  words  to  AT&T,  and  any  other 
companies  who  are  part  of  "all  take  and  take,"  you  can  run  but  you  can't  hide. 
(Standing  ovation) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Shanker  for  the  resolution. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  1 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1  NO  NAFTA 

SHANKER:  Trade,  Resolution  No.  1,  Book  One,  Page  1,  No  NAFTA.  This 
resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolution  No.  46,  International  Trade  and  Services 
Resolution  No.  77,  Workers'  Rights  and  International  Trade 
Resolution  No.  78,  The  GATT  and  NAFTA 
Resolution  No.  84,  NAFTA  and  American  Sugar 
Resolution  No.  89,  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Resolution  No.  93,  Trade 

Resolution  No.  104,  NAFTA  Threatens  Transportation  Network 
Resolution  No.  134,  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
Resolution  No.  146,  Trade  and  NAFTA 

Resolution  No.  169,  Public  Employee  Opposition  to  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement 
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Resolution  No.  1  states  that  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA)  is  fatally  flawed  and  if  enacted  would  destroy  jobs  and  depress  wages 
in  the  United  States  by  encouraging  companies  to  transfer  production  to  Mexico. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  do  little  to  uplift  the  desperately  low  wages  and  harsh 
working  conditions  in  Mexico. 

It  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  reject  NAFTA  so  that  a  new  trade  and  investment 
accord  can  be  negotiated  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  workers  and  citizens  of 
all  three  countries.  Such  an  agreement  must  include  a  variety  of  measures, 
including  provisions  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  labor  rights  and  standards, 
environmental  protection,  strong  rules  of  origin,  infrastructure  development  in  the 
border  area,  reciprocity  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  investment,  strict  limitation  on 
the  temporary  entry  of  persons  to  provide  services,  as  well  as  provisions  to  address 
the  needs  of  import-sensitive  industries. 

In  addition,  debt  relief  should  be  provided  for  Mexico,  across  border  transaction 
tax  enacted  to  fund  a  variety  of  needed  programs,  and  legislation  passed  to  deny 
trade  benefits  to  companies  that  transfer  production  to  Mexico. 

The  NAFTA  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  contains  none  of  these  elements, 
and  rather  than  promoting  prosperity,  will  only  encourage  and  hasten  greater 
capital  outflows  from  the  United  States,  transfer  jobs  to  Mexico,  and  depress  wages 
in  this  country. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1,  and  I  so  move. 
I  would  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Jay  Mazur  to  speak  on  the  resolution. 
(Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MAZUR:  Sisters  and  brothers,  delegates  all.  we  are  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  battle  over  NAFTA.  We  ought  to  change  the  name  or  we 
ought  to  spell  it  out,  "Not  a  Fair  Trade  Agreement." 

We  have  been  winning  the  battle.  For  the  next  two  months  our  opponents  are 
going  to  pull  out  all  the  stops.  They're  going  to  spend  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  are  going  to  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  new  arguments  about  why 
NAFTA  is  the  greatest  thing  for  America. 

They  have  to  come  up  with  new  arguments,  because  nobody,  nobody,  believes 
the  old  ones.  The  latest  poll  says  that  89  percent  of  American  people  who  know 
anything  about  NAFTA  understand  that  it  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  jobs  in  this  country. 
So.  people  are  getting  the  message. 

And  there  is  still  critical  information  that  is  not  reaching  them.  You  know,  those 
claims  about  all  those  Mexican  consumers  buying  our  exports  —  phony  as  a  three 
dollar  bill.  Eighty  percent  of  those  so-called  exports  are  going  directly  to  the 
maquiladoras  and  coming  right  back  here.  They're  not  exports.  They're,  in  fact, 
imports. 

This  has  been  thoroughly  documented  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
U.S.  government.  So.  those  numbers  we've  been  hearing  about,  all  the  money  that 
Mexican  consumers  are  spending  on  U.S.  goods,  are  a  myth.  They  are  distortion 
of  the  fact.  They  are  lies.  (Applause) 

UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  They're  bullshit.  (Applause) 
MAZUR:  He  said  it,  and  I  agree.  (Laughter)  The  real  figure  isn't  $450  or  $480 
a  year  per  person  that  NAFTA  supporters  keep  talking  about.  It's  less  than  $90  a 
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year.  That  amounts  to  two  Pepsi-Colas  a  week,  which  is  not  exactly  a  boom  for 
the  United  States  economy. 

We  know  what  NAFTA  is  about,  and  so  do  the  American  people.  It's  about 
taking  advantage  of  Mexican  workers  whose  wages  and  living  conditions  defy 
imagination  and  and  it's  also  about  betraying  American  workers,  like  those  two 
women  you  heard  from  and  the  hundreds  of  workers  that  they  represented  — 
betraying  American  workers  and  their  jobs. 

NAFTA  supporters  say  that  increased  investment  in  Mexico  will  raise  wages 
in  that  country.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.  Over  the  past  decade  we  have 
seen  600.000  jobs  created  in  the  maquiladoras  and  what  has  happened  to  their 
wages?  Real  wages  in  Mexico  today  are  68  percent  of  what  they  were  in  1980. 
Down.  That's  free  trade  Fortune  500  style. 

We  have  recently  heard  promises  about  raising  the  minimum  wage  in  Mexico, 
which  in  some  categories  is  as  low  as  one-eighth  of  the  U.S.  minimum.  I  say  in 
some  categories,  because  there  are  actually  —  now  hear  this  —  there  are  actually 
264  minimum  wages  in  Mexico.  Exactly  which  minimum  are  they  going  to  raise? 
The  48  cents  an  hour  for  the  general  laborer  in  rural  areas?  The  86  cents  an  hour 
for  the  truck  driver  in  urban  areas?  The  75  cents  an  hour  for  office  clerks? 

Yes,  we  must  reduce  the  gross  disparity  in  wages  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  But  in  the  side  agreements  there  is  no  mention  of  wages  or  the 
disparity  between  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  took  30  years  in  the  European  community  to  bring  their  wages  up,  and  yet 
we  want  to  do  it  overnight. 

And  I  suggest  you  cannot  have  a  free  trade  agreement  with  a  country  that  is  not 
free.  Before  we  have  free  trade  with  Mexico,  workers  in  Mexico  must  be  free  to 
exercise  their  internationally  recognized  rights. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  have  a  free  trade  agreement  with  a  country  in  which 
workers  are  routinely  beaten,  jailed,  and  sometimes  even  killed  for  organizing 
unions  and  insisting  on  their  legal  rights?  A  country  in  which  the  United  Nation's 
Commission  on  Torture  found  in  November  of  1992  substantial  evidence  of 
Mexico's  government  complicity  in  systematic  torture  by  the  police  and  instructed 
the  government  to  submit  a  report  in  1 8  months  on  what  it  is  doing  to  correct  that 
situation? 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  ask  you,  are  the  profits  of  the  multinational  corporations 
pushing  NAFTA  so  important  that  we  cannot  at  least  wait  to  see  the  results  of  that 
report?  This  NAFTA  is  a  disaster.  It  is  indecent,  impractical  and  illegitimate. 
(Applause) 

NAFTA  is  Alice-in-Wonderland  economics  and  strange  politics,  strange  poli- 
tics. Imports  or  exports?  More  jobs  mean  more  unemployment.  Republicans  are 
talking  like  Democrats,  and  too  many  Democrats  are  not  talking  at  all.  They  call 
it  a  trade  agreement,  when  it  is,  in  fact,  an  investment  agreement  for  multinationals 
and  the  banks. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  one  thought  or  with  this  thought  as  well:  There  was  a 
news  story  the  other  day  about  trade  adjustment  assistance  for  workers  dislocated 
by  NAFTA.  In  this  story  an  unnamed  government  official  acknowledged  that  the 
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program  was  obviously  inadequate.  This  official  advised  workers,  and  I  quote,  "to 
take  the  future  into  their  own  hands." 

I  think  that's  damn  good  advice.  Workers  will  take  the  future  into  their  own 
hands.  We  will  not  accept  false  promises.  We  will  not  sacrifice  our  jobs  on  the 
altar  of  corporate  profits.  We  will  not  commit  economic  suicide.  We  say  no,  no, 
no  to  this  NAFTA.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  at  mike  2. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  resolution,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  NAFTA  is  not  just  a  sham,  it  is  a  shame. 
I  have  talked  to  my  Mexican  brothers  and  sisters  who  work  in  Mexico  in  both  my 
state  of  Texas  and  in  the  state  of  California.  Not  more  than  a  week  ago,  a  delegation 
of  AFSCME  brothers  and  sisters  looked  at  the  border  towns.  We  looked  at  the 
living  conditions.  We  talked  with  the  Mexican  workers;  and  they  told  us  they  do 
not  want  NAFTA,  because  NAFTA  will  continue  to  exploit  and  abuse  the  rights 
of  workers  in  Mexico. 

They  are  earning  $5,  $6  and  $8  a  day  from  the  very  jobs  that  were  here  in  the 
U.S.A.  for  $5,  $6  and  $8  an  hour  or  more. 

They  have  asked  us  in  the  conversations  that  we  had  with  them  to  help  them. 
They  do  not  want  a  handout;  they  want  a  hand  up. 

Many  of  them  have  been  fired  from  their  jobs  for  trying  to  unionize.  We  talked 
with  one  young  man  in  his  early  20s.  He  cannot  get  a  job  in  Tijuana,  Mexico, 
because  he  has  been  blackballed.  He  is  now  trying  to  organize  because  they  have 
ran  him  out  of  any  kind  of  job  in  that  city.  His  wife  supports  him. 

The  young  women  that  we  met  on  that  trip  told  us  some  horrible  stories,  women 
who  have  miscarried  on  the  job  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  rest  or  to  leave 
the  job.  We  saw  the  children.  We  saw  the  rivers.  They  have  to  cross  streams  and 
rivers  to  be  able  to  get  to  work,  and  they  have  to  do  this  every  day  at  different 
shifts,  and  it  is  heartbreaking. 

The  supporters  of  NAFTA  are  trying  to  make  it  appear  as  if  we  are  racist 
because  we  don't  want  to  trade  with  Mexico.  It  is  a  shame  that  they  are  trying  to 
use  this  kind  of  an  argument. 

I  am  an  American  of  Mexican  descent  and  proud  of  it  (Applause)  but  I  do  not 
want  my  Mexican  brothers  and  sisters  to  continue  to  be  exploited,  their  rights 
abused.  And  they  too,  like  I,  have  the  right  of  true  union  representation.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  Kourpias  at  mike  4. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  KOURPIAS:  Thank  you.  President  Kirkland.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  on  NAFTA.  Two  weeks  ago  our  union  had  an  industrial 
conference  in  Anaheim,  Calif,  which  brings  together  all  segments  of  our  union. 
At  that  time  we  sent  a  busload,  mostly  from  the  shop  floor,  down  to  Tijuana  to  tour 
the  maquiladora  area  of  Tijuana.  We  felt  it  was  important  that  this  happen  so  that 
people  from  the  shop  floor  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  this  NAFTA  is  all 
about. 

They  went  through  the  border.  There  were  no  questions  asked.  The  driver  got 
a  permit.  And  they  made  their  first  stop  at  an  aircraft  maintenance  base  which  is 
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going  to  be  opened  in  Tijuana,  five  minutes  from  the  Tijuana  airport,  sometime  in 
February. 

That  aircraft  facility  in  Mexico  will  employ  3,000  skilled  mechanics,  and  7,000 
other  indirect  jobs  will  be  created  from  it.  And  yes,  our  workers  that  are  just  a  few 
miles  from  here,  1 0,500  mechanics  working  for  United  Airlines,  are  scared  to  death 
that  their  jobs  will  be  in  Tijuana  in  the  near  future. 

Well,  they  went  out  and  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  workers,  to  go  to  the 
communities  and  talk  to  community  leaders  to  find  out  how  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Mexico  are  being  exploited,  the  working  conditions  they  work  under  and  their 
living  conditions. 

Then,  as  they  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  lunch,  they  stopped  across  the  street 
from  this  plant  to  visit  with  a  worker  who  was  fired  in  an  organizing  campaign 
some  months  before.  They  waited  for  about  20  minutes,  and  thinking  the  worker 
was  not  going  to  show  up,  were  getting  ready  to  leave  when  the  worker  appeared. 
The  worker  got  on  the  bus  and  started  talking  to  our  members. 

Immediately  immigration  officials  from  Mexico  got  on  the  bus,  took  the  worker 
off  the  bus,  and  then  told  our  people  to  stay  on  the  bus  and  to  turn  over  to  them  all 
of  their  passports  or  any  other  type  of  identification  that  they  had.  Our  members 
refused  to  do  that.  The  immigration  officials  then  passed  a  pad  on  which  they 
signed  their  names,  addresses  and  ages. 

They  were  detained  for  over  three  hours.  We  don't  know  what  happened  to  the 
Mexican  worker.  He  was  taken  away.  The  bus  then  was  taken  to  an  isolated, 
fenced-in  area  near  the  border.  Repeatedly  our  members  asked  that  they  be  allowed 
to  make  phone  calls.  They  didn't  get  a  chance  to  make  but  one  phone  call  15 
minutes  before  they  were  released.  And  during  this  entire  period,  they  were 
harassed,  at  one  time  told  that,  "My  God,  you  know,  this  will  get  you  18  months 
in  jail  here,"  and  another  time  they  were  told  it  would  get  you  24  months. 

One  of  the  immigration  officials  had  a  Stetson  hat  that  he  tipped  and  said  to 
this  busload  of  Machinists,  "Just  think,  a  year  from  now  this  hat  will  be  made  in 
Mexico." 

Well,  they  stayed  there  for  three  hours.  They  first  were  told,  when  they  insisted 
on  knowing  why  they  were  detained,  that  they  didn't  get  permission  to  go  to  the 
maquiladora  area  of  Tijuana.  They  were  then  told  that,  "You  know,  you  violated 
Mexican  law  by  talking  to  a  Mexican  worker  about  his  working  conditions." 

And  then,  towards  the  end  of  this  trip,  they  were  told,  "No,  you  didn't  violate 
any  laws,  what  you  did  was  just  irregular." 

Well,  three  hours  later  they  were  released.  They  were  given  an  option  of 
continuing  to  tour  Tijuana  as  a  tourist  or  to  go  back  to  the  United  States.  And,  of 
course,  they  were  frightened,  they  went  back  to  the  States. 

This  is  the  type  of  human  rights  we  can  depend  on.  We're  not  going  to  help  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Mexico  by  enacting  NAFTA.  We  have  to  defeat  it  if  we're 
going  to  help  them. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:  Even  if  not  one  American  or  Canadian  job 
depended  on  whether  NAFTA  passes  or  not,  if  we're  a  decent  trade  union 
movement,  we  have  to  oppose  NAFTA.  We  have  to  oppose  NAFTA  because  we 
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don't  have  the  right  as  a  nation  to  exploit  workers  of  another  nation.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Delegate  at  mike  1. 

DICK  CORDTZ,  SEIU:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  our  defeat  of  the 
NAFTA  agreement.  I  want  to  report  to  you  that  SEIU  members  across  the  country 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  NAFTA  agreement.  They  have  seen  the  lives  of 
relatives  and  neighbors  devastated  by  the  plant  shutdowns.  SEIU  members  know 
that  their  own  jobs  in  the  service  sector,  public  or  private,  are  in  jeopardy  when  a 
plant  shutdown  sends  the  local  economy  into  a  tailspin.  And  they  know  that 
NAFTA  just  represents  more  of  the  same  old  failed  trade  policies  of  the  past. 

This  NAFTA  also  poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  workers  in  the  service  sector. 
Employers  are  heavily  supporting  NAFTA,  but  we  know  that  increased  investment 
in  Mexico  by  service  businesses  will  not  create  jobs  for  U.S.  service  workers. 

NAFTA  commits  our  three  nations  to  the  disastrous  deregulation  policies  of 
the  Reagan-Bush  era.  MAFTA  will  cost  us  jobs  in  this  country.  NAFTA  is  biased 
against  government  services,  in  favor  of  privatization. NAFTA  will  limit  our 
choices  in  responding  to  critical  domestic  needs,  such  as  our  health  care  reform. 
NAFTA  will  bring  government  procedures  of  services  under  international  trade 
rules. 

We  in  SEIU  join  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  fight  to  defeat  NAFTA. 
We  will  not  benefit  from  this  trade  agreement.  We  do  not  want  this  trade 
agreement. 

On  behalf  of  SEIU's  one  million  members,  I  urge  all  of  you,  my  fellow 
delegates,  to  adopt  unanimously  the  No  NAFTA  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

FRED  VEIGEL,  HURON  VALLEY  CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCIL:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  president  of  the  Huron  Valley  Central  Labor  Council,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  also  assistant  business  manager  of  IBEW  Local  252.  We've  been  stroked 
sweetly  this  week  by  the  administration  in  the  form  of  President  Clinton,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Reich,  but  don't  be  lulled.  Don't  be  lulled  by  it. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  the  Clinton  administration  is  releasing  the  first 
of  37  reports  over  the  next  15  days.  This  first  report  is  saying  how  NAFTA  will 
benefit  the  auto  industry.  Every  one  of  these  37  reports  is  going  to  benefit  a  major 
industry,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  front  man  for  the  administration  in  the  White  House,  Mr.  Daley,  was  asked 
if  they're  going  to  mention  any  loss  of  jobs,  and  he  said,  of  course  not,  that  the 
Commerce  Department  would  never  lie. 

NAFTA  is  class  warfare.  NAFTA  will  destroy  the  labor  movement  as  we  know 
it.  This  is  part  of  the  corporate  plan. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing,  that  not  only  should  we  adopt  this  unanimously, 
but  we  should  get  out  unanimously  and  work  to  defeat  it  across  the  land. 

I'll  make  my  biannual  request  for  total  labor  unity  and  solidarity.  Now  more 
than  ever  we  need  every  one  of  the  local  unions  to  affiliate  with  their  state 
federations  and  their  local  central  labor  councils.  No  international  or  local  union 
is  an  island.  We  must  be  unified.  And  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 
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KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

HELEN  VERHAGE,  Somerset  County  Central  Labor  Council:  I  am  coming 
here  with  a  message  from  my  delegates  which  met  on  Sept.  28.  A  motion  was 
made  to  deliver  a  message  to  this  convention,  and  that  is  a  one-day  work  stoppage, 
no  one  go  to  work. 

We  have  been  to  Washington,  and  President  Kirkland,  you  have  done  a 
humongous  job  in  bringing  us  all  together  into  Washington  to  protest.  But  the  only 
way  my  council  feels  that  we  can  make  it  work  without  spending  money  for  all  of 
us  to  come  to  Washington  and  waste  our  time  —  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  for 
all  of  us  to  stay  home  off  the  job  one  day  unanimously  to  let  the  world,  not  only 
the  United  States,  the  world,  know  that  we  can  stick  together  and  do  it  in  one  day. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sheinkman. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JACK  SHEINKMAN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Kirkland, 
brothers  and  sisters.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  a  "60  Minutes"  show  last  Sept. 
28  telling  us  how  U.S.  dollars  to  the  tune  of  a  billion  dollars  was  being  used  to  lure 
American  companies  offshore  and  take  away  American  jobs. 

U.S.  AID  money  was  used  to  finance  and  establish  plants  in  the  Caribbean  and 
in  Central  America  where  workers  are  exploited  and  don't  enjoy  the  rights  of  free 
association  and  to  join  unions. 

As  a  result  of  that,  and  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  many  unions, 
including  my  own,  Congress  passed  a  law  last  October  that  no  American  U.S.  AID 
funds  will  be  allowed  to  be  used  to  help  American  companies  by  financing  their 
activities  to  close  plants  and  move  offshore. 

Well,  the  administration  was  blocked  there,  but  it  didn't  stop,  because  the 
NAFTA  that  was  signed  by  President  Bush,  President  Salinas  and  Prime  Minister 
Mulroney  establishes  a  loophole  just  as  big  which  will  take  American  plants  and 
cause  them  to  close. 

You  have  heard  from  two  workers.  Just  a  month  ago,  workers  at  Neese 
Industries  in  Livingston,  La.,  lost  their  jobs  when  their  plant  closed  and  moved  to 
Mexico,  a  plant  that  we  had  organized,  a  plant  for  which  we  sought  to  establish 
and  obtain  collective  bargaining  rights,  closed  and  moved  across  the  border. 

President  Clinton,  unfortunately,  went  to  New  Orleans  in  an  effort  to  gain 
support  for  NAFTA.  He  should  have  gone  to  Livingston  instead  and  talked  to  the 
workers  there  and  talked  to  the  workers  we  heard  this  morning,  who  are  the  victims 
of  this  kind  of  trade  policy  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

We're  told  about  the  consumption  of  American-made  goods  that  are  exported. 
Last  February,  my  executive  board  visited  Matamoras,  Mexico.  We  didn't  run  into 
the  same  kind  of  problems  that  the  Machinists  did.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  workers.  I  don't  know  how  workers  can  spend  $456,  when  we  talked  to  a 
clothing  worker  working  in  a  plant  there  who  has  to  work  5  1/2  hours  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  a  gallon  of  milk  for  her  children.  I  don't  know  how  those 
workers  can  afford  to  spend  the  $456. 

My  colleague,  Jay  Mazur,  explained  why  those  figures  are  inaccurate.  What 
they  did  was  take  the  total  amount  of  exports  and  divide  it  about  by  the  population 
of  80  million  and  came  up  with  an  average.  Well,  you  know  what  averages  mean. 
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You  can  take  somebody  spending  a  thousand  dollars,  somebody  spending  $5,  and 
you  get  an  average  of  approximately  $500.  That's  how  averages  are  created.  And 
that  is  not  the  case  when  it  comes  to  Mexican  workers. 

We  all  know  too  well.  They  tell  us  that  low-paid  industries,  low-wage  industries 
and  high  labor-intensive  industries  will  suffer.  There  are  1,700,000  workers 
employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry,  65  percent  of  whom  are  woman,  35 
percent  of  whom  are  Hispanic.  And  you  might  ask  yourself  the  question:  What  is 
going  to  happen  to  these  workers?  But  they're  not  the  only  ones.  There  are  auto 
workers.  There  are  machinists.  There  are  electronic  workers  who  are  going  to 
suffer  as  well  as  a  result  of  the  NAFTA. 

Let 

Let  me  tell  you  an  interesting  story  that  came  across  my  desk  about  a  year  ago. 
I  got  hold  of  a  prospectus  by  a  company  called  Amerimex.  This  prospectus  was 
setting  up  a  fund  funded  in  part  by  a  state  bank  in  Mexico  whose  job  was  to  lure 
American  companies.  These  American  companies  were  told  the  following:  You 
can  move  to  Mexico  and  save  $  1 0,000  to  $  1 5,000  a  year  per  worker  by  having  the 
work  done  there  instead  of  in  the  United  States.  And  we  all  know  why. 

We  all  know  what  happens.  When  the  Volkswagen  worker  sought  the  fight  for 
better  conditions  —  when  2,000  workers  went  out  on  strike  —  they  were  fired  by 
the  Mexican  government.  They  were  re -employed  at  a  contract  level  set  by  the 
government  much  lower  than  before,  and  500  workers  there  lost  their  jobs. 

This  treaty  will  wipe  out  what  little  legislation  we  have  that  protects  not  only 
the  standards  of  those  workers,  but  some  standards  that  affect  American  workers. 
GSP,  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences,  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  so-called 
side  agreements.  Super  301  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  laws.  And  who  is  knocking 
at  the  door?  The  Caribbean  nations  are  saying  they  want  the  same  conditions.  And 
if  the  NAFTA  passes,  we're  going  to  see  the  floodgates  opened  that  will  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  their  jobs,  and  more  importantly,  lower 
the  standard  of  living. 

Brother  White  put  it  very  well.  Our  argument  is  not  with  the  Mexican  workers. 
They're  exploited.  Our  argument  is  with  our  government  which  is  seeking  to  lower 
the  standards  of  American  workers,  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  all  Americans, 
and  at  the  same  time,  deprive  the  Mexican  workers  of  rights  that  are  internationally 
recognized,  and  that's  why  our  job  is  cut  out  for  ourselves. 

It's  not  enough  for  us  to  make  speeches  here.  We've  got  to  mobilize  our 
membership.  Our  membership  is  ready  to  act.  We've  got  to  get  the  message  to  the 
Congress,  not  this  NAFTA.  We've  got  to  defeat  it,  and  we  will  lead  the  way, 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  will  lead  the  way,  and  we  will  defeat  that  NAFTA.  Thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Bywater.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BYWATER:  I  want  to  read  something  to  you.  This  is 
President  Clinton  when  he  was  candidate  Clinton.  This  was  Oct.  5,  1992.  This  is 
what  he  said. 

'  'Some  Democrats  would  say  that  free  trade  today  always  equals  exporting  jobs 
and  lowering  wages. 


"Well,  it  sure  can  if  you  don't  have  a  comprehensive  economic  strategy  to 
maintain  a  high-wage,  high-growth  economy.  It  is  in  that  context  that  we  have  to 
look  at  this  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.Is  it  good  for  Americans?  Will 
it  help  us  to  develop  a  high-wage,  high-growth  economy  here  at  home?  Or  by 
opening  Mexico  to  more  U.S.  and  foreign  investment  will  it  simply  encourage 
more  United  States  companies  to  abandon  their  workers  in  communities  here  and 
move  to  Mexico ?  Will  it  depress  wages  of  those  who  are  left  here?  And  will  they 
even  have,  ironically,  less  money  to  buy  the  products  that  Mexico  will  send  back 
to  this  country? 

'  'Well,  if  you  look  at  the  experience  of  the  maquiladora  plants,  those  who  have 
moved  to  Mexico  right  across  the  border,  there  is  certainly  cause  for  concern.  We 
can  see  clearly  there  that  labor  standards  have  been  regularly  violated,  that 
environmental  standards  are  often  ignored,  and  that  many  people  who  have  those 
jobs,  living  conditions  which  are  still  pretty  dismal  not  just  by  our  standards,  but 
by  theirs. 

"So  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  people  in  this  world  and  in  our 
country  who  would  take  advantage  of  any  provisions  ensuring  more  investment 
opportunities  simply  to  look  for  lower  wages  without  regard  to  the  human  impact 
of  their  decisions." 

He  should  have  stopped  right  there,  because  that  is  absolutely  right.  He  was 
right  on  the  nose  on  the  issue,  but  here's  what  he  went  on  to  say. 

"Still,  you  must  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Changes  in  Mexico  under 
President  Salinas  have  ballooned  our  two-way  trade  with  them  and  have  elimi- 
nated the  trade  deficit  we  once  had  with  Mexico,  thus  creating  jobs  here  in  America 
even  as  our  investment  policies  have  cost  them." 

Now,  he's  praising  Salinas  as  being  someone  that  is  modern  and  is  a  democrat 
and  he's  going  to  do  things  in  a  right  way.  Well,  let's  look  at  Salinas's  record.  First 
of  all,  he  stole  the  election.  There's  no  question  about  that.  The  whole  system  in 
Mexico  is  corrupt.  You  go  to  Mexico,  everybody's  got  their  hand  out.  That's  what 
it  amounts  to,  total  corruption  in  that  country,  from  the  top  on  down. 

In  1 987,  there  were  3,400  Ford  workers  in  a  plant  that  Ford  closed  for  a  couple 
of  months.  Then  they  reopened  it  and  offered  the  workers  that  had  been  working 
there  their  job  back  at  a  much  reduced  rate  of  pay  and  benefits.  That's  what  they 
did.  And  so  the  workers  accepted  it. 

But  then  two  years  later,  what  happened  was  the  workers  revolted,  and  they 
wanted  their  money  back.  So  what  happened?  Well,  first  of  all,  the  workers  thought 
that  they  had  a  right  to  strike.  They  thought  perhaps  if  they  stopped  work  in  a  plant, 
that  maybe  the  company  would  pay  attention  to  them  and  listen  to  their  pleas. 

Instead,  what  happened,  the  company  brought  in  goons  with  guns.  They  shot 
nine  workers,  killed  one  of  them,  and  they  were  never  indicted.  Nothing  ever 
happened  to  them.  And  when  the  workers  then  in  defiance  continued  to  stay  in 
that  plant,  Salinas  brought  in  thousand  dollar  goons,  as  I  call  them,  state  police, 
and  they  then  routed  the  workers  out  of  the  plant. 

And  the  workers  that  were  involved  in  the  strike,  the  leaders  were  fired.  They 
were  arrested.  And  then  later  on,  they  were  black-balled  if  they  got  out  of  jail. 
That's  what  happened.  That's  Salinas.  That  was  his  administration. 
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In  Zenith,  the  same  thing  happened  there.  The  workers  went  out  on  strike.  And 
it  was  considered  the  strike  was  illegal,  and  the  people  were  forced  back  into  the 
plant  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  My  union,  the  IUE,  and  the  IBEW  that  Jack 
Barry  is  president  of,  we've  lost  in  the  thousands  of  workers  from  Zenith  that  went 
down  to  Mexico. 

They  were  making  profits  in  the  United  States,  but,  no,  they  wanted  to  make 
more.  These  people  are  pigs.  That's  all  they  are.  They're  just  damn  pigs  that  want 
the  money.  (Applause) 

They  don't  give  a  damn  about  anybody's  life,  they  don't  care  about  anyone. 
Volkswagen,  14,000  workers,  again  the  same  thing  under  Salinas.  They  went  out 
on  strike.  What  happened  to  them?  They're  forced  back  into  the  plant,  and  those 
who  are  leaders  were  thrown  out  of  a  job,  they're  fired  and  blacklisted.  Why,  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  today  in  Mexico  that  are  blacklisted.  They 
can't  find  jobs. 

This  is  allowed  in  a  so-called  democratic  country.  There's  no  democracy  there. 
You  heard  the  example  that  was  given  by  the  IAM,  what  happened  to  those 
workers.  They're  lucky  they  weren't  put  in  jail,  very  lucky.  If  you  go  to  jail  in 
Mexico,  you  may  never  come  out.  That's  what  happens  in  Mexico. 

And  you  have  a  CTM.  Oh,  boy.  There's  a  union.  What  a  union  that  is.  They're 
in  the  hip  pocket  of  the  companies.  What  the  CTM  does  in  effect  is  they  sign 
agreements  without  the  members  even  knowing  there's  an  agreement  there.  And 
then  when  a  legitimate  union  comes  along  to  try  to  organize  them,  what  happens 
is  the  boss  pulls  out  the  drawer  and  says,  hey,  I  got  a  contract  here  with  the  CTM. 
They're  sell-out  artists,  that's  all  they  are,  a  bunch  of  damn  sell-out  artists,  and 
they  get  away  with  that. 

There  are  no  labor  rights  in  Mexico.  This  side  agreement  does  not  give  labor 
rights  to  workers  in  Mexico.  Not  at  all.  What  they  agreed  to,  they'll  jawbone  with 
you.  They'll  talk  and  talk.  Well,  you  know  what  happens  with  that.  You're  not 
going  to  get  anywhere.  The  workers  are  not  going  to  get  any  rights.  The  wages  are 
set  by  Salinas  and  the  wages  are  always  below  the  cost  of  living.  They'll  never 
catch  up  to  the  cost  of  living.  It's  always  that  way. 

They're  running  around  $2,500  a  year.  What  are  they  going  to  buy  of  our 
products?  Even  if  they  bought  our  refrigerators,  even  if  they  had  the  money,  they 
can't  even  plug  anything  into  the  wall  because  there  isn't  any  electricity  along  the 
maquiladoras,  as  you  all  know.  Babies  have  been  born  without  brains  because  of 
the  pollution  there. 

I  mean,  it's  a  disaster,  and  that  President  Salinas  doesn't  do  a  damn  thing  about 
it.  Don't  think  of  him  as  being  a  decent  guy  because  he  wears  a  nice  suit  and  has 
a  nice  smile.  He's  a  phony,  he's  a  fraud.  He  is  bad  for  the  workers  in  Mexico. 

As  a  Mexican  senator  recently  said,  and  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen 
to  him,  he's  going  to  be  in  lots  of  trouble.  He  said  that  in  50  years,  the  Mexican 
wages  will  be  up  to  60  percent  of  American  wages.  Now,  what  does  that  mean  for 
us  and  our  standard  of  living?  Our  standard  of  living  will  continue  to  go  down, 
and  there's  not  much  we  can  do  about  it  then. 

We  will  lose  at  the  rate,  in  my  opinion,  100,000  jobs  in  probably  a  couple  of 
years  and  then  accelerated  as  it  gets  worse  and  worse. 
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When  you  go  into  negotiations,  what  do  you  think  the  boss  is  going  to  say? 
He's  already  saying  it,  isn't  he?  Isn't  he  saying  he's  going  to  move  the  plant  to 
Mexico  if  you  don't  accept  what  he  wants  to  give  you,  or  what  he  doesn't  want  to 
give  you?  That's  what  it  amounts  to.  You  don't  have  much  choice.  That's  the  threat 
against  you.  And  why  do  the  workers  cross  the  border  ?  To  get  $4.25  an  hour. 

Why  don't  they  give  $4.25  an  hour  to  all  the  workers  in  the  maquiladoras? 
Those  corporations  can  afford  it.  General  Motors  and  all  the  others.  They  can 
afford  to  give  that.  (Applause) 

At  least  start  to  raise  their  level  of  living. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  hear  as  arguments  by  the  administration  is  that  200,000 
jobs  are  going  to  be  created  in  the  United  States.  Let  me  tell  you  where  that  came 
from.  There's  a  report  by  Gary  Clyde  Hufbauer  and  other  economists  loaded  with 
their  guesswork,  that  said  there's  going  to  be  170,000  more  jobs  as  a  result  of 
NAFTA.  And  they  printed  it  in  a  book  and  the  book  went  out. 

Someone  at  one  of  their  meetings  asked  them,  well,  is  that  right,  170,000?  We 
heard  that  there  might  even  be  a  loss  of  jobs.  "Well,  yes,"  they  said,  "in  the  long 
run  there  will  be  a  loss  of  jobs."  "Well,  why  wasn't  it  put  in  the  book?"  "Well, 
we  didn't  have  time,  the  printing  was  out." 

That's  what  the  government  is  using  now  as  an  argument  of  200,000  jobs. 
That's  a  lie,  an  absolute  lie.  They're  lying  to  us  about  it.  There  aren't  those  jobs. 

And  the  ITC,  the  International  Trade  Commission,  what  do  they  say?  The 
International  Trade  Commission  says  the  only  ones  that  will  be  hurt  by  this 
agreement  are  those  who  have  less  than  a  college  education.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  United  States  have  less  than  a  college  education.  They're  all 
vulnerable.  That's  no  exaggeration,  and  that's  what  they  say. 

Then  they  say  that,  "Why  are  you  against  NAFTA?  Because  if  you're  against 
NAFTA,  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  maquiladoras."  Why  are  they  spending 
so  much  money  in  fighting  to  keep  NAFTA?  Because  they  know  NAFTA  is  a 
lucrative  deal  for  the  multinationals  and  the  bankers  and  the  insurance  companies. 
They  want  to  keep  that.  That's  better  than  the  maquiladora  for  them.  It's  worse  for 
us,  but  better  for  them.  That's  why  they  want  it.  If  there's  no  difference,  then 
obviously  they  shouldn't  allow  it. 

I'm  going  to  close  by  saying  this:  We've  got  to  ask  our  congressmen  whose 
side  are  you  on?  If  you're  on  the  side  of  the  multinational  corporations,  like  the 
rotten  corporations  like  Caterpillar  and  Phelps-Dodge  who  are  scab  herders,  we 
know  what  side  you're  on  and  we're  going  to  whip  your  ass  and  throw  you  out  of 
office.  That's  what  we've  got  to  say.  (Applause) 

And  those  that  are  with  us,  we  should  break  our  ass  to  see  that  they're  elected. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Bill,  one  of  these  days  you've  just  got  to  stop  beating  about  the 
bush.  (Laughter) 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  speakers  left,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  rally  at 
Union  Square,  an  anti-NAFTA  rally,  so  I  am  going  to  recess  this  discussion  and 
we'  11  take  it  up  again  after  we  resume  the  afternoon  session.  The  Chair  recognizes 
Secretary  Donahue  for  announcements. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

DONAHUE:  A  couple  of  notes  and  then  a  comment  about  the  rally.  Attorney 
Genera!  Janet  Reno  and  Chakufwa  Chihana,  the  prominent  African  trade  unionist, 
are  our  speakers  this  afternoon.  So,  please  be  back  in  your  seats  so  we  can  begin 
at  2:15  p.m. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Chakufwa  Chihana:  Morty  Bahr,  Carolyn  Forrest, 
Leon  Lynch  and  Jim  Norton. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Janet  Reno:  Marilyn  Lenard,  the  new  president  of 
the  Florida  AFL-CIO;  Ken  Coss  and  Rich  Trumka. 

The  luncheon  which  was  scheduled  by  UFCW,  AFSCME,  and  SEIU  for  Jesse 
Jackson  scheduled  for  this  period  today,  that  luncheon  has  been  canceled. 

The  Committee  on  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  meeting  was  scheduled  at 
the  adjournment  of  the  morning  session.  That  meeting  will  take  place  after  the 
rally  in  Yosemite  A. 

I  invite  you  all  to  the  anti-NAFTA  rally,  the  rally  for  workers  in  Union  Square 
in  a  few  minutes.  Speakers  will  include  President  Kirkland,  Vice  President 
Chavez-Thompson,  and  a  good  friend  of  ours  from  the  environmental  community, 
Carl  Pope  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

To  get  to  the  rally,  we  ask  you,  please,  to  go  out  the  main  door  in  the  lobby, 
pick  up  a  sign  as  you  leave  and  just  walk  east  along  Powell  and  one  block  up  to 
Union  Square.  Just  follow  the  crowd,  and  you'll  find  it.  Thank  you  very  much. 

KIRKLAND:  We  stand  in  recess  until  2:15. 

(The  convention  recessed  at  12:50  p.m.,  to  reconvene  at  2:15  p.m.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


THIRD  DAY  —  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Wednesday,  October  6,  1993 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2:25  p.m.,  President  Kirkland  presiding. 
PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  The  convention  will  come  to  order.  We'll  resume 
discussion  of  Resolution  No.  1  on  NAFTA. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Wayne  Glenn. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLENN:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  I  want  to  cite 
a  couple  of  examples  and  tell  you  why  I  think  it's  important  that  we  do  some  things. 
Three  weeks  ago  members  of  one  of  the  UPIU  locals  in  Waco,  Texas,  employed 
at  Smead  Paper  Co.,  got  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  plant.  He  said,  "We're 
going  to  move  our  assembly  operations  to  Mexico,  because  all  of  my  competitors 
are  already  there."  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to  do  this,  I'd  like  to  stay  here,  but  in 
order  to  compete,  I've  got  to  do  it."  So,  you  see  that  movement  there. 

Then  about  two  years  ago,  a  plant  with  600  workers  just  outside  Charlotte,  N.C., 
announced  that  they  were  moving,  closing  their  plant  and  moving  to  Mexico.  The 
community  brought  in  a  labor  research  center  from  Chicago  to  do  a  study,  how 
this  would  affect  the  community  itself,  not  just  the  workers,  but  the  whole 
community. 

Here  is  basically  what  they  found:  Six  hundred  workers  out  of  a  job.  The  roll-up 
effect  of  this  would  be  800  other  jobs  in  the  community  would  be  affected;  40 
percent  of  those  employees  would  be  without  a  job,  laid  off,  for  at  least  one  year; 
13  percent  of  that  work  force  would  be  laid  off  without  a  job  for  at  least  two  years; 
$4.5  million  would  be  paid  out  in  unemployment  compensation.  And  all  of  that 
because  of  the  plant  moving  to  Mexico.  The  company  simply  said,  "Hey,  it's  an 
economic  decision.  Labor  is  cheaper  in  Mexico,  so  we're  going." 

Now,  we've  been  faced  for  about  15  years  with  investments  of  American 
corporations  on  foreign  soil.  The  investments  now  of  American  corporations  on 
foreign  soil  exceed  $450  billion.  Now,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  each  one  of 
those  billion  represented  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  American  jobs.  Of  course,  all  of  them 
didn't  go  to  Mexico.  A  lot  of  them  went  to  Singapore  and  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
and  the  Philippines  and  all  of  those  kind  of  places.  But  there  needs  to  be  something 
done  in  addition  to  defeating  NAFTA  to  stop  this  outflow  of  American  jobs. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  if  a  company  achieved  this  wealth  in  America,  it  would 
not  be  wrong  to  require  them  to  invest  it  in  America.  But  in  failing  in  that,  we 
ought  to  at  least  quit  giving  them  tax  write-offs  for  investments  on  foreign  soil. 

Now,  someone  said  to  me  when  I  first  mentioned  this,  well,  that's  kind  of  a 
radical  thought.  Well,  if  that's  radical,  then  call  me  radical.  But  I  think  it  makes  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  sense  that  American  corporations  not  be  given  a  tax  write-off  for 
investments  on  foreign  soil. 

And  I  think  that  would  be  an  incentive  for  companies  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  It 
is  absolutely  ludicrous  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  the  loss  of  our  jobs 
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through  the  tax  laws  of  this  country.  It's  something  that  we  should  have  gotten 
done  years  ago. 

I  can  tell  you  that  our  President  —  I  talked  to  him  about  this  during  the 
beginnings  of  his  campaign,  before  he  really  decided  to  run,  and  he  told  me  he 
would  support  such  an  idea.  And  if  all  of  you  recall,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  in  four  or  five  of  his  speeches,  he  incorporated  that  kind  of  an  idea  in 
his  speeches.  People  didn't  pick  up  on  it,  but  he  did.  And  I  think  it's  a  great  idea. 

And  I  think  in  addition  to  NAFTA,,  which,  of  course,  is  taking  our  jobs  south 
of  the  border,  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  NAFTA  —  it's  drawing  more  and 
more  —  but  I  think  we  need  to  do  something  about  the  outflux  of  jobs  to  all  the 
foreign  countries.  Defeating  NAFTA  alone  won't  solve  our  problem,  and  all  of 
you  need  to  know  that.  That's  just  a  step. 

But  what  we  need  to  do  is  stop  this  investment,  and  I  think  it's  a  thought  worthy 
of  real  serious  consideration.  I  hope  you'll  think  about  that,  not  only  now,  but  in 
the  future  when  you  lobby  and  have  conversations  with  your  congressmen  and 
your  senators.  I  hope  you  will  give  that  very  serious  thought.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIR KL AND:  The  delegate  at  mike  1. 

NOEL  BEASLEY,  ACTWU:  Brother  Kirkland,  I'd  just  like  to  make  two  points 
regarding  the  long-term  nature  of  the  struggle  on  economic  integration.  The  first 
one  has  to  do  with  our  responsibility  as  trade  union  leaders  to  provide  opportunities 
for  our  leadership,  our  shop  leadership  especially,  to  meet  with  their  counterparts 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  and  exchange  in  a  particular  way  the  experiences  of 
economic  integration,  very  much  in  the  way  today  that  we  had  workers  talking 
about  their  experiences,  their  own  personal  experiences. 

Recently,  our  union  did  a  conference  in  Madison,  Wis.  We  had  a  hundred  of 
our  leaders  of  our  regional  joint  board.  We  brought  our  leaders  from  Canada,  and 
we  also  brought  workers  from  viable  and  vital  unions  in  Mexico.  And  for  three 
days  they  met  and  talked  together  in  a  variety  of  forums,  workshops,  discussions 
and  informal  meetings.  We  have  to  do  this  and  we  need  to  do  this  to  counter  the 
racist  and  nationalistic  rhetoric  that  many  others  who  are  opposed  to  NAFTA,  not 
us  in  the  trade  union  movement,  but  other  forces  who  are  opposed  to  NAFTA,  are 
using  that  will  objectively  divide  workers. 

As  George  Meany  said,  we  can  trust  the  delegates  and  we  can  trust  our  delegates 
that  if  they  can  spend  three  days  together  or  three  hours  together  with  worker 
representatives  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  they  will  not  fall  into  this  cesspool  of 
rhetoric  that  divides  workers. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  in  regards  to  the  long-term  struggle 
is  what  we're  going  to  do  after  we  defeat  NAFTA.  I'm  convinced  that  NAFTA 
will  be  defeated.  But,  in  essence,  what's  being  defeated  is  a  contract  that's  very, 
very  bad  for  all  of  us  because  we  were  not  present  when  the  contract  was 
negotiated. 

We  would  not  let  a  boss  negotiate  our  collective  bargaining  agreements  if  we 
were  not  present.  And  we  were  not  present  at  the  bargaining  table  for  this  NAFTA. 
We  should  begin  our  preparations  now  for  the  next  round  of  NAFTA  negotiations 
so  that  we  get  a  fair  trade  agreement,  not  a  fake  trade  agreement.  We  have  access 
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and  influence  in  this  administration.  We  should  notify  them  now  that  the  defeat  of 
NAFTA  is  not  an  embarrassment  to  them,  it's  a  signal  to  them  that  if  they  want  to 
commence  trade  negotiations,  principled  trade  negotiations,  we're  ready  to  en- 
gage, but  workers  must  be  present  at  that  bargaining  table,  environmentalists, 
community  activists  and  all  affected  parties.  Thank  you. 
KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  Mike  3. 

HAROLD  NICHOLS,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio  CLC:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  "No,  Not  This  NAFTA". 

As  I  rise  to  speak  about  it,  I  look  to  our  right  and  we  have  '  'Proud  to  be  Union." 
Not  only  "Proud  to  be  Union,"  but  "United  We  Stand."  And  on  this  NAFTA, 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  can't  afford  to  bury  our  head  in  the  sand.  We,  as  an 
organization,  have  to  thrust  forth  the  power  that  was  empowered  to  us  by  our 
memberships. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  history  about  where  I  come  from,  Packard  Electric 
in  Warren,  Ohio.  In  1978  we  had  13,500  members.  Today,  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  have  6,100  members. 

Now,  back  in  1978  Packard  Electric,  as  a  division  of  General  Motors,  had  told 
us  that  if  we  tried  this  new  and  innovative  way  of  cooperating  and  working  with 
the  corporation,  that  we  will  have  job  security  and  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs 
for  the  people  of  our  community.  That  was  in  1978  with  a  population  of  the  union 
of  13,500.  And  they  said,  "We're  going  to  move  to  Mexico,  but  only  to  kind  of 
balance  it  out  a  little  bit.  Don't  be  afraid,  don't  allow  your  members  to  be 
concerned.  Don't  fear,  you  will  not  lose  your  job." 

Today  in  Mexico  in  the  maquiladora  plants  you  have  at  Packard  Electric  29,000 
jobs.  And  remember,  in  1978  there  were  zero.  In  the  corporate  America,  greedy 
General  Motors  told  us,  "Don't  worry  about  it." 

There  are  17  different  maquiladora  plants  in  Mexico  with  29,000  people.  I  ask 
all  of  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  how  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  29,000  jobs 
in  your  city,  in  your  state?  What  would  that  do  for  your  membership?  But  yet,  they 
keep  on  going  over  and  over  and  over,  over  there.  Unfortunately  not  like  the  song 
that  we  sang,  "Over  There."  Over  there  becomes  a  disaster  for  us. 

"No,  Not  This  NAFTA."  That's  the  battle  cry,  and  it  should  be  until  the  day 
we  die. 

We  have  to  let  America  know  that  labor  has  a  vision,  that  labor  has  the  wisdom, 
that  labor  understands  what  can  happen  with  this  NAFTA. 

But  our  message  has  to  be  as  strong  as  the  most  powerful  earthquake  tremor 
that  ever  hit  this  earth.  We  must  let  them  know  as  leadership  that  we  demand  fair 
and  just  equality,  and  our  Congress  must  understand  that  there  is  a  fear,  a  concern 
of  our  membership.  They  don't  want  to  wind  up  on  the  unemployment  lines. 

You  heard  Secretary  of  Labor  Reich  say  yesterday  that  said  that  America  has 
finally  caught  up  to  the  labor  movement  on  a  universal  health  plan.  Why  is  it  I 
wonder?  If  they  were  wise  enough  to  see  and  understand  that  labor  knew  what  we 
were  talking  about  45  years  ago,  I  wonder  why  it's  so  impossible  for  them  to 
understand  the  position  that  labor  is  taking  on  NAFTA  today?  I  wonder  why. 

I'll  tell  you  why.  It's  because  of  corporate  America.  Corporate  America  holds 
to  the  very  bottom  line,  and  the  bottom  line  is  pure  corporate  greed.  NAFTA  should 
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be  spelled  P-R-O-F-I-T,  profit.  That's  what  it  should  mean.  That's  what  it  means 
to  corporate  America.  But  yet  they  come  to  us  as  labor  and  say,  "It  will  be  good 
for  you,  it  won't  hurt,  take  this  pill,  you'll  be  all  right." 
Maybe  you'll  be  all  right.  Could  lose  a  few  jobs. 

I  serve  on  a  committee  along  with  Brother  Sheldon  Friedman  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  Steve  Beckman  of  the  UAW  for  the  Office  of  Technology  and  Assessment. 
And  through  those  debates  preparing  for  the  Congress  as  to  how  America  would 
be  impacted  through  this  NAFTA  agreement,  they  wanted  to  know  the  position 
of  labor,  and  labor's  position  was  pretty  simple,  because  the  corporate  people  that 
sat  on  that  panel  of  30  people  said  there  were  going  to  be  more  jobs  for  America. 
But  they  failed  to  prove  that  point  to  any  of  the  labor  people.  And  they  said,  "Don't 
worry  about  it,  we'll  enforce  all  the  laws,  the  government  is  going  to  enforce  all 
of  these  laws." 

Our  point  back  then  was  that  during  the  time  of  Hamlet,  N.C.,  the  Imperial 
Chicken  Processing  Company,  25  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  died  because  the 
unscrupulous  corporation  bolted  the  doors  for  fear  that  the  common  worker  might 
take  a  chicken  or  two,  lives  were  lost. 

Lives  were  lost,  but  yet  they  said  they  will  enforce  the  OSHA  laws  of  this 
country?  And  now,  being  that  they  can't  enforce  them  here  in  the  United  States, 
they'll  enforce  them  in  Mexico? 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  not  be  fooled.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  again  by  corporate 
America. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  spoke,  there  was  one  brother  that  walked  the  entire 
wall  to  wall  with  a  sign  in  his  hand  that  said,  "Don't  send  my  job  to  Mexico." 
You  never  heard  one  yell  from  all  of  the  audience  of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  not 
one  yell,  because  we  showed  him  respect  and  dignity.  We  know  what  our  message 
is,  and  that  message  was  loud  and  clear.  If  you  can  recall,  the  Secretary  mentioned 
NAFTA,  I  believe  it  was  once. 

He  knew.  He  knew  that  we  know  as  a  labor  movement  what  it's  all  about.  And 
that  message  is,  "Don't  send  my  job  to  Mexico." 

Labor  has  spoken  as  eloquently  and  as  sophisticated  as  any  statesman  and  as 
diplomatically  as  anybody  has  spoken  on  issues. 

Brother  Chairman,  you've  demonstrated  that  at  the  start  of  the  convention.  But 
there  is  also  a  time  when  the  labor  movement  also  must  show  the  other  side  if  we 
have  to,  that  we  can  be  as  diplomatic  as  possible  — 

KIRKLAND:  Excuse  me,  Brother,  could  you  begin  to  find  the  wind-up  section 
of  your  remarks? 

NICHOLS:  I  was  getting  there.  Thank  you,  sir. 

My  point  being  is  this:  That  we  as  the  labor  movement  on  this  NAFTA,  we 
have  to  demonstrate  what  a  woman  or  a  man  would  do  when  an  intruder  comes 
upon  your  house  and  jeopardizes  your  home  and  your  family. 

We  must  respond  in  that  manner.  And  that  manner  can  be  only  that  we  can  fight 
and  be  as  tough  as  a  junkyard  dog  when  we  have  to.  That's  what  our  membership 
needs  to  hear  from  the  labor  movement  and  the  leadership  of  the  union.  Thank  you 
very  much,  brothers  and  sisters.  (Applause) 
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KIRKLAND:  May  I  appeal  to  the  speakers,  because  we're  beginning  to  be 
pressed  for  time,  to  try  and  hold  their  remarks  within  three  minutes.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Barry.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BARRY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Brother  and  sister 
delegates,  I'm  not  going  to  be  preaching  to  the  choir.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  a 
couple  of  facts  that  seemed  to  be  omitted  in  the  translation.  We  were  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  largess  of  NAFTA.  We  lost  1 ,800  people  about  six  months  ago 
to  Mexico  from  our  Zenith  plant  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Now,  these  people  are  making  around  ten  or  twelve  dollars  an  hour.  Their  jobs 
are  going  to  Mexico,  but  the  Mexican  people  who  will  be  working  in  that  plant 
will  be  making  between  80  cents  and  $  1 .20  an  hour.  The  cost  of  a  TV  set  that  you 
will  buy  in  a  store,  you  and  your  neighbors,  will  be  ranging  from  $400  to  $500. 

Now,  when  it's  made  in  Mexico,  the  same  TV  set  comes  back  into  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price.  So  the  question  has  to  arise  in  our  minds,  where  is  the 
difference  going  if  they're  paying  now  80  cents  to  $1.20  an  hour? 

You  know  where  it's  going.  The  gentleman  before  said  it's  plain  greed  and  I 
agree  with  him. 

And  just  to  give  you  an  idea  how  trustworthy  these  plans  are,  20  years  ago  when 
we  instituted  the  maquiladora  plan,  called  twin  plants,  there  was  going  to  be  one 
on  the  Mexican  side  and  one  on  the  American  side.  So,  if  you  look  at  the  score 
card,  you  will  see  all  of  the  manufacturing  is  done  on  the  Mexican  side,  and  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  we  have  warehouses. 

So,  you  see,  there  are  certain  things,  certain  elements  that  enter  into  these 
agreements  that  we  should  be  very  concerned  about.  That's  why  we're  overly 
concerned  about  NAFTA.  So,  we  don't  need  any  more  rhetoric  about  it.  We  need 
action,  and  your  help  will  be  very,  very  important.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

WESLEY  WELLS,  Dayton-Miami  Valley  Ohio  CLC:  President  Kirkland, 
brothers  and  sisters,  we  represent  1 1  counties.  Geographically,  we're  the  largest 
central  labor  council  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  numberwise  we're  the  second  largest. 

In  our  labor  council,  we  have  1 1  automotive  factories  or  automotive  assembly 
or  supplier  side  factories.  We  know  that  we're  in  jeopardy  of  losing  63,000  jobs. 
The  fact  is,  we're  the  second  largest  producer  of  automotive  products  or  assembly 
in  the  United  States,  right  in  the  Miami  Valley  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  during  negotiations,  where  I  serve  as  chief  negotiator  with 
the  IUE  for  Chrysler  Corp.,  since  1978  we've  lost  some  45,000  jobs.  We  know 
now  where  20,000  of  those  jobs  went.  Chrysler,  for  example,  has  15  plants  in 
Mexico.  They  employ  20,000  people.  Ford  has  12  plants;  they  employ  25,000. 
General  Motors  has  50  plants;  they  employ  91,000  people.  And  in  fact,  a  total  of 
136,000  people  in  77  plants  in  Mexico.  They  import  340,000  units  into  the  U.S. 
for  sale  each  year. 

If  you  talk  about  fair  trade,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  only  export,  all  the  Big 
Three,  1,000  units.  Because  as  the  brother  beforehand  said,  who  can  buy  a  car,  a 
TV,  or  any  other  product  that  we  produce  here  in  America  on  Mexican  wages? 
Very  simply,  they  cannot. 
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It's  a  one-sided  agreement.  In  fact,  some  of  the  things  that  we  encourage  the 
other  central  labor  councils  to  do  —  Lane,  on  October  the  14th  we're  having  a 
rally  of  all  our  central  labor  councils  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  probably  80  percent  of 
them  at  this  point  in  time.  We'll  be  doing  a  large  news  conference  with  Bill 
Bywater  and  many  other  dignitaries.  We' ve  sold  5,000  tickets.  Now  we've  opened 
it  up  to  the  public.  So,  I  would  encourage  each  and  every  one  of  the  central  labor 
councils  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  have  these  rallies  all  over  the  country,  because 
brothers  and  sisters,  if  those  congressmen  know  that  we're  looking  at  them  —  and 
we're  going  to  be  looking  at  them  in  our  area,  because  the  day  before  the  vote 
we're  going  to  be  up  in  Congress  lobbying,  and  we're  going  to  be  up  on  the  floor 
watching  those  sons  of  guns  vote  come  the  next  day.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  1. 

THEODORE  BIKEL,  Associated  Actors  and  Artistes  of  America:  Thank  you, 
President  Kirkland.  I  rise  —  and  I  shall  be  brief — to  remark  on  what  is  obviously 
evident  in  this  hall.  There  has  been  speaker  after  speaker  after  speaker  supporting 
the  viewpoint  which  is  shared  by  all  in  this  hall.  On  Monday  on  the  opening  day 
of  this  convention,  when  President  Clinton  spoke,  he  was  met  with  an  outpouring 
of  affection,  rightly  so.  Even  in  that  portion  of  his  speech  with  which  this  hall 
disagreed,  there  was  both  respect  and,  I  dare  say,  even  after  he  finished  the  remarks 
relating  to  NAFTA,  the  affection  remained  undiminished. 

That  is  properly  as  it  should  be. 

What  worries  me  is  the  perception  that  we  have  of  ourselves  and  the  perception 
moreover  that  the  country  will  have  of  the  proceedings  in  this  hall. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  for  the  labor  movement  to  say  no  to  NAFTA,  to  vote  no 
on  NAFTA.  What  is  probably  not  productive  in  the  minds  of  America  is  the  fact 
that  the  perception  will  remain  that  this  convention  said  no  to  something. 

I  don't  want  us  to  be  branded  as  a  bunch  of  naysayers,  rather  than  the  productive 
people  whose  combined  wisdom  has  shown  time  after  time  that  we  are  able  to 
project  a  better  vision  of  America  than  that  which  the  rest  of  America  has  of  itself. 
(Applause) 

When  we  say  no  to  NAFTA,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  —  or  no  to  this  NAFTA, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  Brother  President,  to  tell  America  what  kind  of  NAFTA 
it  is  that  we  do  want. 

We  do  have  the  brain  power.  We  do  have  the  ability  to  spell  out  the  kind  of  a 
free  trade  agreement  with  which  the  labor  movement  can  live,  with  which  the 
country  can  live,  and  which  will  not  harm  not  just  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country,  but  the  working  men  and  women  of  our  neighboring  countries,  and 
the  rest  of  this  nation,  including,  by  the  way,  the  corporations  and  the  employers 
at  large.  Because  if  the  perception  is  that  we  are  only  saying  no  to  NAFTA  because 
it  is  bad  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  country,  we  will  be  perceived  as 
people  who  have  acted  solely  out  of  self-interest. 

But  our  interest  is  not,  I  maintain,  self-interest,  but  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
We  are  better  than  just  looking  out  for  ourselves.  We  have  always  looked  out  for 
America,  and  that's  how  it  should  be.Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion? 
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Just  one  word  before  we  take  the  vote.  I  think  that's  a  very  good  point  that  Theo 
Bikel  raised,  and  we  do  have  a  positive  aspect  to  our  addressing  the  manner  in 
which  we  address  trade  issues.  It's  based  upon  what  is  really  important:  what  is 
trade  all  about?  I  think  trade  ought  to  be  about  elevating  the  lives  of  people. 

If  it  is  not  about  elevating  the  lives  and  the  conditions  of  people,  then  why  is  a 
democratic  government  doing  it?  For  what  purpose  are  governments  raised  among 
men  and  women? 

For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  proper  and  even  urgent  to  negotiate  agreements  with 
Mexico  or  any  other  country.  But  let's  put  first  things  first  and  not  last.  In  the  light 
of  the  gross  disparity  between  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  conditions  in 
Mexico  and  what  that  means  to  human  beings,  ought  not  that  disparity  be  addressed 
by  agreement  rather  than  the  interests  of  those  who  seek  to  preserve  that  disparity 
and  exploit  it?  (Applause) 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  I  would  be  for  a  Mexican  trade  agreement.  The 
agreement  itself  should  address  first  and  foremost  the  social,  economic  and 
environmental  disparities  that  exist  that  give  rise  to  this  problem.  And  the  meat  of 
the  agreement  should  address  those  disparities  and  seek  to  reduce  them  so  the 
conditions  of  human  beings  will  be  raised. 

Then  I  would  accept,  after  that  is  done,  addressing  through  side  agreements  the 
investment  needs  and  the  trade  needs  of  corporate  America.  They  should  be  in  the 
side  agreement  and  we  should  be  in  the  real  agreement.  (Applause) 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The 
resolution  is  approved.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

NAFTA 

The  NAFTA  is  a  fatally  flawed  agreement  that  would  destroy  jobs  and  depress 
wages  in  the  United  States  by  encouraging  countries  to  transfer  production  to 
Mexico.  At  the  same  time  it  would  do  little  to  uplift  the  desperately  low  wages  and 
harsh  working  conditions  in  Mexico. 

NAFTA  must  be  rejected  by  Congress  so  a  new  trade  and  investment  accord 
can  be  negotiated  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  citizens  of  all 
three  countries.  Such  an  agreement  must  include  the  following  elements: 

1 .  Infractions  of  labor  rights  or  workplace  standards  must  be  enforced  by  trade 
sanctions.  Areas  that  need  to  be  addressed  include  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  the  establishment  of  strong  workplace  health  and  safety  standards, 
appropriate  minimum  wage  structure,  the  elimination  of  child  labor,  a  prohibition 
on  forced  labor  and  guarantees  of  non-discrimination  in  employment. 

2.  Provisions  to  address  the  existing  environmental  degradation  of  the  border 
area,  based  on  the  "polluter  pays"  principle,  as  well  as  provisions  to  permit  trade 
actions  to  address  violations  of  environmental  standards. 

3.  Strong  safeguard  provisions  to  protect  U.S.  workers  against  import  surges. 

4.  Tougher  rules  of  origin  —  with  content  requirements  of  at  least  80  percent 
—  so  that  any  benefits  derived  from  increased  trade  will  accrue  to  workers  and 
producers  located  in  the  three  countries. 
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5.  The  immediate  elimination  of  duty-drawback  programs.  These  measures 
permit  the  refund  or  waiver  of  customs  duties  on  materials  used  in  the  production 
of  goods  that  are  then  exported.  The  programs  provide  incentives  for  using 
third-country  inputs  to  make  products  that  are  assembled  and  exported  to  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  immediate  elimination  of  export-performance  requirements  and  import- 
licensing  schemes.  The  United  States  should  have  demanded  the  elimination  of 
export  performance  requirements  20  years  ago  and  certainly  should  not  have 
agreed  to  their  continuation  for  10  years.  The  agreement  allows  Mexico  to  require 
import  licenses  and,  therefore,  restrict  for  five  to  25  years  products  including 
automotive  goods,  pumps,  cranes,  bulldozers,  construction  equipment,  elevators, 
industrial  machinery  and  data  processing  equipment. 

7.  The  continuation  of  federal,  state  and  local  "Buy  American"  laws  and 
regulations. 

8.  The  enforcement  of  strict  sanitary  and  phytol-sanitary  standards  with  no 
restrictions  on  improvements  in  those  standards.  The  NAFTA  text  empowers 
international  standards  that  in  many  cases  are  weaker  than  U.S.  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

9.  The  continuation  of  necessary  federal  and  state  regulations  of  financial  and 
insurance  services.  NAFTA  may  result  in  the  bailout  of  U.S.  banks  doing  business 
in  Mexico  in  an  unregulated  environment. 

10.  Strict  limitations  on  the  "temporary  entry"  of  persons  to  provide  services, 
including  transportation  services,  and  the  prohibition  of  entry  to  effect  a  labor 
dispute  (and  a  prohibition  on  trade  while  a  labor  dispute  is  in  progress).  Any 
temporary  entrant  must,  at  minimum,  be  paid  and  work  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  host  country. 

11.  Reciprocity  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  investment.  While  the  general 
obligations  of  NAFTA  are  comprehensive,  exemptions  to  those  obligations  taken 
by  the  parties  are  lengthy,  non-reciprocal,  and  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States. 

12.  Equal  market  access  for  cultural  industries.  NAFTA  gives  Canada  a 
"cultural  exemption  that  would  apply  to  film/video  recordings,  music  and  audio 
recordings,  and  radio,  television  and  cable  services." 

13.  Safeguards  for  U.S.  automotive  production,  equivalent  to  safeguards  pre- 
sent in  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  the  continuation  of  existing  CAFE  rules. 

14.  Provisions  that  address  the  needs  of  import-sensitive  industries,  including 
but  not  limited  to  textiles  and  apparel,  electrical  and  electronic,  flat  glass,  tuna, 
meat,  sugar,  and  light  duty  trucks. 

Beyond  the  agreement's  specific  provisions,  several  issues  must  be  addressed 
if  the  integration  of  two  countries  at  such  different  levels  of  economic  development 
and  democratic  freedom  is  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  expanded  trade. 

First,  there  must  be  provisions  for  debt  relief  for  Mexico,  so  that  it  can  invest 
at  home  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  its  people.  Otherwise,  there  will  always 
be  a  real  economic  incentive  to  cross  the  border  in  search  of  economic  opportunity. 
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Second,  provisions  are  needed  to  creatively  address  the  huge  differential  in 
wage  levels  among  the  three  countries  by  encouraging  an  increase  in  compensation 
for  Mexican  workers.  This  is  particularly  important  for  those  who  are  employed 
by  U.S.  companies  exporting  to  this  market,  and  whose  compensation  is  not  related 
to  their  productivity.  In  fact,  wages  in  the  maquiladora  plants  are  only  about 
one-half  that  of  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

Third,  a  cross-border  transaction  tax  on  traded  goods  is  necessary  to  serve  as  a 
major  funding  source  for:  improved  food  safety  inspection  and  the  customs 
service;  infrastructure  improvements  of  the  border  area,  including  water  treatment, 
electricity,  and  needed  housing  and  schools;  and  a  significantly  improved  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  program  to  provide  guaranteed  benefits  to  workers  harmed 
by  trade. 

Fourth,  multinational  corporations  should  not  be  rewarded  for  relocating  in 
order  to  avoid  higher  wages,  labor  and  environmental  standards.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  eliminate  the  foreign  tax  credit  and  deferral  and  to  deny  trade 
benefits  to  companies  that  transfer  production  to  Mexico.  For  workers  dislocated 
by  any  such  transfers,  companies  should  be  required  to  cover  health  insurance,  pay 
severance,  training  and  job  search  costs. 

Fifth,  exchange  rate  policies  must  be  addressed.  The  recent  history  of  Mexican 
exchange  rate  policy,  together  with  the  present  economic  pressure,  suggests  that 
a  devaluation  is  inevitable.  The  danger  in  further  peso  devaluation  lies  in  the 
inherent  downward  pressure  on  wages  in  both  countries  and  in  additional  cost 
incentives  for  U.S.  companies  to  relocate  to  Mexico. 

Sixth,  an  expansion  of  customs  and  border  inspection  is  needed  to  deal  with 
the  increase  in  drug  traffic  that  is  already  taking  place  in  anticipation  of  the  opening 
of  the  Mexican-U.S.  border  and  the  increase  in  commerce  carried  by  land-trans- 
port. 

NAFTA  is  a  flawed  agreement  that  must  be  rejected  by  Congress.  The  primary 
focus  of  this  agreement  is  on  investment  opportunities  for  multinational  corpora- 
tions, not  trade;  and  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  workers  on  either  side  of  the 
border.  Rather  than  promoting  prosperity,  the  NAFTA  will  only  encourage  and 
hasten  greater  capital  outflows  from  the  United  States,  transfer  jobs  to  Mexico  and 
depress  wages  in  the  United  States. 

KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Attorney  General  Reno  to  the 
platform?  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  honored  to  have  with  us  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Janet  Reno.  (Applause) 

THE  HONORABLE  JANET  RENO 
U.S.  Attorney  General 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  this  warm  welcome.  It's  a  little  over  20  years  ago 
that  as  a  candidate  I  went  to  my  first  labor  screening.  My  knees  shook,  I  was  scared. 
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but  after  I  walked  out,  I  felt  good.  And  since  then  over  the  years,  my  contact  with 
the  labor  movement  in  Dade  County  has  been  very  important  to  me. 

I  have  watched  in  so  many  situations  where  labor  has  been  there  caring  and 
concerned  in  its  community.  A  person  who  was  at  that  first  screening  is  now  very 
active  with  the  United  Way  and  liaison  with  labor. 

I  served  on  the  Urban  Service  Corps  with  labor  representatives  who  cared  and 
who  were  dedicated  to  their  community,  and  then  in  Hurricane  Andrew  I  watched 
the  labor  movement  in  Dade  County  respond  valiantly  and  with  caring  concern. 
The  commitment  of  labor  to  the  community  was  incredible. 

I'm  wondering  what  it  would  be  like  to  come  to  Washington,  to  travel  across 
the  nation,  what  I  would  see  there.  Would  I  see  the  same  thing?  And  then  on  my 
birthday  this  year  I  went  to  the  Program  for  Community  Services  in  Washington, 
and  I  saw  so  many  examples  again  of  labor  caring  and  concerned  about  its 
community,  wherever  labor  was  in  action. 

It' s  based  on  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  in  people,  a  trust  in  people,  a  commitment 
to  people,  and  I  think  it  is  the  very  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

These  are  difficult  times.  People  wonder  about  the  economy.  They  wonder 
about  the  health  of  their  families,  the  strength  of  their  families.  We  see  crime  and 
violence.  We  see  drugs.  But  I  think  that  these  problems  are  symptoms  of  a  deeper 
problem  in  society. 

For  too  long  government  has  not  trusted  the  people.  We  now  have  a  President 
who  does,  a  President  who  is  willing  to  say,  let  us  invest  in  people,  let  us  make  a 
difference,  let  us  hold  people  responsible,  but  let  us  give  them  the  tools  they  need 
to  become  self-sufficient,  to  raise  their  children,  to  breathe  free  of  concerns  about 
health  care,  to  make  a  difference. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  prevention  and  intervention 
rather  than  in  crisis.  This  is  a  nation  for  too  long  that  would  rather  spend  vast  dollars 
on  medical  care  rather  than  providing  preventive  programs  up  front.  It's  a  nation 
that  would  rather  spend  vast  dollars  in  our  schools  for  remedial  programs  rather 
than  for  providing  a  good  foundation  up  front.  It' s  a  nation  that  would  rather  spend 
time  watching  the  tragedy  of  crime  than  developing  prevention  programs  up  front. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  invest  in  people,  invest  in  people  through 
communities. 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  the  nation,  you  see  over  these  last  several  years  the 
federal  government  pushing  the  responsibility  to  the  state  without  pushing  the 
dollars,  the  state  turning  around  and  giving  the  responsibility  to  the  community 
without  the  community  receiving  the  dollars.  And  then  you  watch  in  city  after  city 
throughout  this  land,  the  communities  pulling  together  with  labor  and  the  private 
sector  and  government  and  volunteers  and  the  United  Way,  and  people  coming 
together  to  identify  the  needs  and  resources  of  their  community  and  to  develop 
programs  that  can  make  a  difference.  Labor  plays  a  part  in  almost  every  successful 
community  program  that  I  have  seen. 

You  have  one  extraordinary  talent  that  it  is  important  that  you  share,  amongst 
your  others,  with  the  communities  throughout  this  nation.  You  know  how  to 
organize.  You  know  how  to  get  people  together.  You  know  how  to  come  into  a 
neighborhood  and  get  people  to  start  talking  and  see  their  problems  of  mutual 
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concern  and  build  on  mutual  trust  and  develop  a  united  front  that  can  address  the 
critical  problems  that  we  have  today. 

You  know  how  to  bring  people  from  diverse  groups  together,  representing  all 
of  the  community,  representing  all  of  an  area,  and  pull  them  together  so  that  they 
are  an  organized,  united  front  to  deal  with  the  critical  problems  that  we  face. 

Each  time  I  turn  around  I  see  a  community  reacting.  I  think  the  future  of 
America  in  these  next  decades  will  not  be  the  federal  government  top  down  telling 
communities  what  to  do,  but  communities  developing  plans  with  labor  being  a  key 
player  in  the  development  of  those  plans,  labor  being  a  force  that  understands  the 
needs,  the  resources  of  the  community  and  that  can  make  a  difference. 

Those  community  plans  need  to  be  reviewed  by  the  federal  government  to 
determine  how  the  federal  government  can  help  communities,  where  they  can 
make  a  difference. 

I  sat  around  a  table  at  home  when  the  government  would  come  to  town,  and 
there  would  be  three  or  four  different  federal  agencies  sitting  there.  They  would 
say, '  'We  know  best,"  or  "You  can  have  this  money,  but  we've  got  all  these  strings 
attached.  You  can't  have  it  because  you  don't  meet  all  these  conditions."  Here 
was  this  federal  official  who  didn't  know  what  it  was  like  to  work  in  the  trenches 
of  Miami,  didn't  know  what  our  problems  were,  and  there  they  were  telling  us 
what  to  do. 

We  want  to  form  a  partnership  with  communities  throughout  this  nation,  a 
partnership  between  government  and  the  private  sector,  a  partnership  between 
government  and  labor,  between  people  who  care  and  want  to  make  a  difference 
in  their  communities.  (Applause) 

Much  will  depend  on  volunteers.  As  I  toured  Miami  on  different  occasions, 
there  would  be  representatives  of  labor  volunteering  in  afternoon  programs  for 
children  after  school,  in  tutoring  programs,  in  block  programs.  Each  of  us  can  make 
a  difference. 

But  where  do  we  start,  because  this  is  a  complex  problem?  I  think  the  first  place 
we  start  is  recognizing  that  you  can't  make  one  effort  and  hope  that  you  will 
succeed.  A  schoolteacher  by  herself  focusing  on  a  first  grader  is  not  going  to  make 
any  difference  unless  she  gets  that  first  grader  with  some  foundation  for  learning 
and  unless  that  first  grader  has  some  opportunity  after  he  leaves  that  first  grade. 
There's  got  to  be  a  continuum  developed  where  this  partnership  intervenes  in 
effective  ways  that  can  make  a  difference  and  can  give  people  self-sufficiency, 
help  restore  families,  help  restore  neighborhoods,  so  that  it  is  the  family  and  the 
neighborhood  that  is  making  a  difference.  They  can  do  a  lot  better  than  other  people 
if  they've  got  half  a  fighting  chance  for  doing  it.  (Applause) 

The  first  step  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  build  strong  families  and  parents  in 
America,  and  we've  got  to  make  sure  that  our  children  are  old  enough,  wise 
enough,  and  financially  able  enough  and  know  what  they're  doing  before  they 
have  children.  It's  the  single  most  difficult  job  I  know  to  do.  It  takes  love,  hard 
work,  intelligence,  and  luck,  and  we've  got  to  give  the  children  of  our  future  strong 
and  healthy  parents.  (Applause) 

We've  got  to  make  sure  they've  got  parenting  skills.  Too  many  of  our  would-be 
parents  who  want  to  be  good  parents  have  been  born  into  worlds  where  they  didn't 
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learn  how  to  raise  children.  Let's  make  a  difference.  Let's  give  our  parents  time 
to  be  good  parents.  The  labor  unions  of  America  helped  spearhead  the  passage  of 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  and  you  deserve  credit  for  your  magnificent 
effort  in  that  regard.  (Applause) 

But  I  look  at  people  now  struggling  to  get  children  off  to  school  after  breakfast, 
get  to  work,  struggle  home  through  rush  hour  traffic,  get  dinner  on  the  table,  the 
children  fed,  the  homework  done,  Saturdays  they  run  errands,  Sundays  they  go  to 
church.  They  don't  have  quality  time  with  their  children.  We've  got  to  make  sure 
that  children  and  family  are  first  in  the  workplace  and  throughout  America,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  that  effort.  (Applause) 

We  look  at  what  the  lack  of  health  care  has  done  to  the  American  child.  If  a 
mother  receives  no  prenatal  care,  that  child  is  three  times  more  likely  to  be  born 
at  low  birth  weight,  and  that  child  born  with  low  birth  weight  has  a  far  greater 
chance  of  failure  at  school,  of  oppressive  personality  problems,  of  behavioral 
problems  that  are  going  to  mark  his  or  her  life  for  the  rest  of  time. 

We  see  it  in  terms  of  family  members  who  could  be  made  well  by  some  mental 
health  service  that  they  can't  get  because  they  can't  afford  it.  We  see  that  single 
parent  who  has  worked  hard,  who  cares,  whose  company  is  failing,  she  loses  her 
health  benefits  but  she  still  makes  too  much  money  to  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  and 
she  cannot  take  care  of  her  child  with  a  chronic  serious  illness.  So,  somebody  tells 
her  to  quit  work  so  she  can  go  on  Medicaid.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that's  just  plain 
wrong.  (Applause) 

We  used  to  think  drug  treatment  didn't  work,  but  I  bet  every  single  person  in 
this  room  has  had  a  family  member,  a  friend,  a  neighbor  or  a  son  or  daughter  of  a 
friend  or  neighbor  who  has  been  touched  by  drug  problems  who  couldn't  get 
treatment  because  they  couldn't  afford  the  drug  treatment;  and  it's  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  when  we  see  drug  treatment  working  in  too  many  areas  in  this 
community  and  in  this  nation. 

We've  got  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  that  it's  far  less  expensive  and  far 
better  for  the  human  being  to  keep  them  in  their  home  with  long-term  personal 
service  care  than  to  put  them  in  a  nursing  home  when  they  get  old.  They  can  still 
be  constructive  people  in  our  communities.  (Applause) 

In  short,  nobody  disputes  that  we  need  health  care  reform.  And  what  President 
and  Mrs.  Clinton  have  done  in  leading  this  effort  is  nothing  short  of  remarkable, 
but  we  have  got  to  join  with  them  and  fight  with  them  every  step  of  the  way. 
(Applause) 

And  even  as  we  fight  for  health  care,  we  have  got  to  remember  that  when  you 
trust  people,  when  you  believe  in  people,  one  of  the  corollaries  of  that  is  that  you're 
willing  to  hold  them  responsible,  because  you  think  highly  enough  of  them  to  know 
that  they  can  be  responsible.  And  we  have  got  to  take  responsibility  for  our  health 
in  terms  of  what  alcohol  and  drugs  and  violence  and  guns  have  done  to  this  world. 
We  can  make  a  difference  by  starting  with  ourselves. 

We  have  got  to  understand  how  important  education  and  health  care  are  for  our 
children.  People  are  getting  used  to,  finally,  an  attorney  general  standing  up  and 
talking  about  prenatal  care  and  zero  to  three.  (Applause) 
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I  think  it  would  be  just  wonderful  for  all  these  people  that  say  I'm  just  a  social 
worker  for  the  labor  unions  of  America  to  start  standing  up  and  saying,  "She's 
right  about  zero  to  three,  that's  when  the  child  learns  the  concept  of  reward." 
(Applause) 

You  care  enough  about  family.  You've  walked  that  child  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  You  know  what  it's  like  to  have  that  child  held  and  talked  to.  And  then 
you  go  to  a  neonatal  unit  where  a  crack  baby  lies,  not  held  or  talked  to  except  when 
changed  and  fed,  and  you  know  the  difference.  You  know  that's  why  the  child  is 
learning  the  concept  of  reward  and  punishment  and  developing  a  conscience. 

What  good  are  all  the  prisons  in  the  world  going  to  do  18  years  from  now  if 
that  child  doesn't  learn  what  punishment  means?  What  good  are  all  the  schools 
going  to  do  if  that  child  doesn't  learn  in  that  first  year  of  life  the  50  percent  of  all 
learned  human  response,  which  is  what  a  baby  usually  will  if  given  half  a  chance. 

We  have  got  to  provide  for  education  from  birth  on  when  the  family  can't  do 
it.  But  we  have  got  to  commit  ourselves  again  to  protecting,  defending,  enhancing, 
improving  and  making  magnificent  once  again  our  public  schools.  I  am  a  product 
of  our  public  schools.  (Applause) 

One  of  the  rewarding  experiences  of  these  last  seven  months,  this  incredible 
adventure  I've  been  on,  is  to  hear  from  teachers  that  I  had  during  my  public  school 
days  —  my  home  room  teacher,  my  fourth  grade  teacher,  people  who  guided  me, 
helped  me  grow,  taught  me.  We  have  got  to  do  everything  we  can.  There  will  be 
before  Congress  in  the  next  few  days  or  weeks,  the  Goals  2000  Act,  the  Education 
Act  for  the  administration.  We  have  got  to  get  that  passed  to  develop  excellence, 
to  get  aid  to  our  schools  that  will  help  improve,  through  community  planning  and 
community  partnership,  our  public  schools. 

We  have  got  to  make  a  commitment  to  the  Safe  Schools  Act.  We  have  got  to 
get  parents  involved.  We  have  got  to  get  throughout  America  the  people  of 
America  involved. 

Unions  throughout  this  country  are  volunteering  in  public  schools.  Union 
members  are  becoming  mentors.  They're  becoming  tutors.  They're  becoming 
teachers'  assistants  in  their  free  time.  And  you  say,  "But  what  about  me?" 

One  of  my  favorite  stories  is  of  an  84-year-old  man  who  stood  up  one  day  at  a 
meeting  and  he  says,  "I'm  84  years  old  and  do  you  know  what  I  do  three  mornings 
a  week  three  hours  each  morning?"  I  said,  "No,  sir."  He  says,  "I  volunteer  as  a 
teacher's  aide."  And  the  young  woman  stood  up  next  to  him  and  she  says,  "I'm 
the  first  grade  teacher  for  whom  he  volunteers  and  the  gifted  kids  can't  wait  for 
their  time  with  him  because  he  has  such  a  marvelous  power  to  expand  their 
horizons.  With  me  with  30  kids  in  the  class,  I  don't  begin  to  have  time,  and  the 
kids  with  learning  disabilities  can' t  wait  for  him  because  he  has  incredible  patience, 
and  me  with  30  kids  in  the  class,  I  don't  have  the  time." 

Each  one  of  us,  no  matter  who  we  are,  can  make  a  difference.  Just  think  what 
would  happen  if  every  single  one  of  us  made  sure  we  did  everything  we  possibly 
could  for  a  child  at  risk  in  America,  or  if  we  adopted  a  classroom  or  if  we  adopted 
a  school.  The  unions  are  helping  to  lead  the  way  to  show  what  volunteers  can  do. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  afternoons  and  evenings.  Most  of  us  had  somebody 
there  afternoons  or  evenings,  somebody  guiding  us,  telling  us  when  we'd  watch 
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too  much  television,  what  we  were  doing  wrong,  to  stop  fighting,  to  resolve  our 
disputes  without  fights. 

There  are  too  many  children  adrift  on  the  streets  of  America  in  those  hours,  too 
many  children  that  need  guidance  and  supervision. 

And  I  turn  around  and  I  see  police  on  the  playing  fields  helping  children  in 
sports  activities.  But  then  I  drive  by  a  school  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
school  is  closed,  the  lights  are  off.  It's  unused. 

Then  I  go  to  a  city  commission  meeting  and  somebody  is  there  asking  for  a 
recreational  program  for  our  students  and  to  build  a  sports  facility  for  our  students. 
Let  us  use  the  resources  we  have  in  programs  after  school  and  in  the  evening  that 
can  keep  our  children  occupied.  (Applause) 

My  mother  wouldn't  let  us  have  television  because  she  said  it  contributed  to 
mind  rot,  but  it  can  be  a  marvelous  tool.  And  I  think  we  should  send  a  message  to 
the  advertisers  on  television  that  television  can  be  a  wonderful  tool,  that  it  can  be 
a  wonderful  tool  for  learning  that  opens  the  horizons  for  all  of  us,  young  and  old 
alike,  and  that  we're  sick  and  fed  up  with  violence  in  times  when  children  are 
watching  television.  (Applause) 

This  is  a  complex  web.  Education  without  health  care  may  not  help.  Education 
without  afternoon  programs  may  not  help.  None  of  it  will  work  unless  our  children 
can  grow  in  safety  in  a  safe  and  constructive  world. 

We  have  got  to  get  that  crime  bill  passed  and  get  community  police  to  the  streets 
in  forms  and  fashions  that  can  support  local  police  and  make  a  difference.  We  are 
trying  to  design  programs  with  local  police  that  can  complement  them  and  give 
them  the  support  they  need  to  do  the  job.  I  ask  for  your  help  in  this  effort. 
(Applause) 

On  that  February  day  a  while  back,  one  of  the  first  groups  that  I  met  with  were 
police  unions.  The  first  question  they  asked  me,  "Okay,  Janet,  if  you  put  more 
police  on  the  streets,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  we  arrest  people?  You're  not 
asking  for  more  prosecutors,  for  more  courts,  for  more  jails,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  that?"  Well,  I've  got  ideas  about  that.  Good  community  policing 
programs  are  doing  as  much  to  prevent  crime  as  they  are  to  identifying  the  serious 
career  criminal  and  getting  him  put  away  and  kept  away.  I  need  your  help  in  helping 
make  sense  to  the  politicians  of  America  that  we've  got  to  have  enough  prison 
cells  to  put  the  mean-bads  away  and  keep  them  away,  but  for  the  nonviolent 
offender  who  can  be  returned  to  the  community  sooner  rather  than  later,  we  need 
alternative  programs  that  can  help  them  get  back  with  half  a  chance  of  succeeding 
without  doing  it  again. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  send  somebody  off  to  prison  for  a  nonviolent  crime  when 
they  have  a  drug  problem,  not  treat  the  drug  problem,  and  pick  them  up  and  dump 
them  back  into  the  community  without  doing  anything  about  it.  Guess  what  they're 
going  to  do  the  day  they  get  back.  (Applause) 

We  can  do  so  much  in  terms  of  teaching  our  children  how  to  resolve  their 
conflicts  peacefully.  We've  taught  them  an  awful  lot  about  drug  education  and 
prevention  and  treatment  through  the  DARE  program  and  through  other  programs. 
We  can  do  the  same  thing  with  violence.  And  we've  got  to  make  sure  that 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  America  we  can  make  a  difference  in  that  regard. 
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Teachers  unions  that  I  have  watched  in  action  have  been  instrumental  in  helping 
these  programs  get  off  the  ground  in  various  public  schools.  But  it's  going  to  be 
back  to  neighborhoods,  back  to  people  in  the  neighborhoods  taking  control.  And 
again,  representatives  of  labor  throughout  this  country  help  make  a  difference,  that 
postman  who  cares  and  reports  something  different  and  odd  or  reports  a  crime, 
that  construction  worker  who  watches  from  the  house  that  he's  building  next  door 
and  sees  something  happen. 

Every  single  person  who  cares  can  make  a  difference  by  saying, '  'I'm  not  going 
to  abdicate  any  longer.  I'm  going  to  be  involved  in  my  neighborhood  and  in  my 
community."  And  the  labor  movement  throughout  America  is  setting  a  tradition 
for  that. 

But  none  of  this  is  going  to  do  any  good  unless  we  give  our  youth  of  America 
work  opportunities.  You  have  helped  lead  the  way  in  developing  school-to-work 
opportunities.  I  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  summer  job  programs  that  kids  had.  They 
had  a  summer  job  that  didn't  mesh  with  their  aptitude  and  interest.  It  didn't  mesh 
with  their  school  experience  or  their  educational  experience.  Wouldn't  it  be 
wonderful,  with  labor's  good  advice,  if  we  could  develop  programs  that  link  the 
school  educational  program  with  summer  jobs  so  that  we  knew  that  kid,  if  he 
followed  that  route,  could  graduate  with  the  skills  that  would  enable  him  to  earn 
a  living  wage? 

You  know  what  it  takes.  You  know  the  skills  that  are  necessary  to  develop 
high-wage  jobs.  You  can  be  an  incredibly  important  partner  in  this  effort,  as  you 
have  been  in  getting  the  National  Service  Act  passed,  an  act  that  will  give  our 
young  people  opportunities  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  young  people  do  before. 
We  have  got  to  believe  in  them. 

I  have  traveled  across  this  nation  for  these  last  seven  months.  I  have  talked  to 
young  people  who  have  succeeded,  young  people  who  have  been  the  very  best  in 
their  community.  But  I  have  talked  to  young  people  who  have  been  in  detention 
facilities.  I  have  talked  to  ex-gang  members.  These  young  people  want  so  to 
belong.  They  want  to  make  a  difference.  They  want  to  be  somebody.  They  don't 
want  to  be  hassled  and  put  down.  They  want  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

Most  kids  aren't  mean-bad.  They  just  get  that  way.  And  it's  going  to  be  easier 
if  we  pull  them  into  constructive  pursuits  than  if  we  let  them  go  into  gangs  and 
into  violence. 

I  just  saw  something  two  hours  ago  that  I  will  never  forget  for  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  saw  a  15-year-old  girl  with  terrible  developmental  disabilities,  terrible  disabili- 
ties. But  in  the  fifth  grade,  she  made  friends  with  people  in  her  class.  When  she 
was  ready  to  go  to  high  school,  her  mother  was  told  that  she  would  have  to  go  to 
a  special  school.  These  friends,  1 3  of  them  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  banded  together. 
They  took  the  Constitution  to  the  teacher  and  said,  'why,  she  deserves  to  be  with 
us.'  They  had  press  conferences.  They  picketed  the  school  board.  They  wrote  rap 
songs.  They  lobbied. 

And  today,  they  were  honored.  They  were  honored  by  the  disabilities  commu- 
nity for  caring  and  for  making  a  difference  and  for  making  sure  that  15-year-old 
went  to  high  school  with  them.  And  she  enrolled  with  them  this  past  month,  and 
you  have  never  seen  anything  more  wonderful.  (Applause) 
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But  then  there  is  the  future,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  work  together  in 
developing  retraining  programs  that  are  as  automatic  as  education  has  been,  as 
automatic  as  K  through  12  has  been,  so  that  when  an  industry  develops  a  new  line 
or  when  it  becomes  obsolete,  people  are  not  concerned  because  they  know  there's 
going  to  be  an  orderly  progression  through  training  and  retraining.  Working 
together,  we  can  make  these  differences. 

It's  not  an  easy  task.  It's  not  a  short-term  task.  It's  all  got  to  be  weaved  together. 
It  won't  happen  overnight,  and  it  won't  happen  with  politicians  who  think  they 
can  solve  problems  by  promising  stiff  sentences  without  building  the  jails  and  just 
using  30-second  sound  bites  that  play  on  people's  emotions.  (Applause) 

It's  going  to  be  solved  by  painstaking,  caring,  loving  effort  from  us  all.  Some 
of  you  have  heard  this  story,  but  the  way  I  look  at  it  is  the  way  I  look  at  what  my 
mother  did  when  she  told  us  as  we  lived  in  a  little  wooden  house  that  we  were 
grown  out  of  because  there  were  too  many  children,  and  daddy  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  hire  a  contractor. 

She  says,  "I'm  going  to  build  the  house."  And  we  said,  "What  do  you  know 
about  building  a  house?"  And  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  learn."  And  she  talked  to 
brick  masons  and  electricians  and  plumbers.  And  she  learned  how. 

She  dug  the  foundation  with  her  own  hands  with  a  pick  and  shovel  beginning 
in  1947,  shovel  by  shovel.  She  laid  the  block  with  her  own  hands,  and  it's  still 
waterproof  today  even  through  Hurricane  Andrew. 

She  went  to  get  an  electrical  permit,  and  the  electrical  inspector  wouldn't  give 
her  a  permit  because  she  was  a  woman,  and  she  had  to  come  home  and  tell  daddy 
what  to  say  the  next  day  and  go  down  and  stand  behind  him  to  get  the  electrical 
permit.  (Applause) 

And  I'm  really  not  prejudiced,  but  I  have  always  remembered  that  the  plumbers 
gave  her  a  permit  on  her  own.  (Applause) 

Daddy  would  help  her  with  the  heavy  beams  at  night,  some  beautiful  beams, 
cypress  ceiling  and  a  shingle  roof.  And  she  sat  up  during  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
she  put  her  hands  in  her  lap,  folded  her  hands.  We  had  the  second  highest  winds 
of  all  of  Dade  County,  and  she  didn't  seem  bothered  at  all.  It's  because  she  knew 
how  she  had  built  it  —  carefully,  bit  by  bit,  step  by  step.  It  was  missing  one  shingle 
and  some  screens.  We  can  build  America  together.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us,  Attorney  General  Reno. 
Clearly  you  are  committed  to  bringing  real  justice  to  the  Justice  Department  for  a 
change. 

We  have  another  video  before  we  proceed  to  the  next  resolution.  Please  watch 
the  screens.  A  video  "Global  Unionism"  was  shown.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Shanker. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  1 


Resolution  No.  32  Labor  and  the  World 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHANKER:  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and 
is  a  substitute  for,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  77,  Workers'  Rights  and  International  Trade 
Resolution  No.  78,  the  GATT  and  NAFTA 

Resolution  No.  32  provides  a  comprehensive  approach  to  international  affairs 
and  is  based  firmly  on  the  labor  movement's  commitment  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion as  a  bedrock  principle  of  democracy. 

The  resolution  notes  the  advance  of  democracy  in  Africa.  It  calls  upon  the 
continent's  new  democracies  to  strengthen  respect  for  worker  rights  and  pledges 
support  for  the  democratic  trade  unions  of  the  region. 

In  South  Africa,  the  resolution  applauds  the  recent  progress  toward  the  trans- 
formation of  South  Africa  from  a  single  race  dictatorship  to  a  multiracial  democ- 
racy. 

It  cautions  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  and  pledges  continued  support  for 
the  trade  union  and  political  aspirations  of  the  workers  of  South  Africa. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  rights  of  workers  are  under  attack  throughout  Asia 
with  governments  and  corporations  promoting  the  notion  that  universal  human 
and  labor  rights  concepts  are  unsuited  for  Asian  cultures.  It  reaffirms  the  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  for  those  individuals  and  their  unions  in  Asia  who  are  exploited 
by  both  government  and  private  interests. 

The  resolution  makes  particular  reference  to  the  oppression  in  China  and  states 
that  the  United  States  must  link  trade  with  progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Concerning  the  Middle  East,  the  resolution  reaffirms  its  support  for  Israeli 
democracy,  and  in  particular  for  our  fraternal  trade  union  federation,  Histadrut. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  recent  democratic  gains  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  imperiled  by  the  uncertain  outcome  of 
the  economic  transformations  now  contemplated  or  underway  in  the  region.  It 
applauds  democratic  unions  who  are  fighting  against  enormous  odds. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO  to  support  a  long-term  economic 
development  program  for  Russia  and  other  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
emphasizing  that  such  a  program  must  take  into  account  the  needs  of  ordinary 
people. 

It  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO  to  continue  its  programs  of  assistance  to  the  free 
labor  movements  of  central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Baltic  States,  and  the  nations 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Concerning  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  resolution  welcomes  the  advances 
towards  peace  and  democracy,  but  expresses  concern  about  continuing  threats  to 
this  process  stemming  from  widespread  corruption;  non-functioning  judicial 
systems;  economic  inequality;  militarism;  and  continuing  violations  of  fundamen- 
tal worker  rights.  It  calls  upon  the  U.S.  government  to  condition  foreign  aid  and 
trade  preferences  on  respect  for  human  and  trade  union  rights. 
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For  Haiti,  the  resolution  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge  the  U.S.  government 
to  give  top  priority  to  seeing  that  President  Aristide  reassumes  his  rightful  place 
as  the  democratically  elected  leader  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  free  trade  unions  in  particular. 

Concerning  Cuba,  the  resolution  notes  that  the  tyrannical  regime  of  Fidel  Castro 
is  now  the  last  bastion  of  Stalinism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  calls  upon  all 
free  unions  and  democratic  governments  of  the  world  to  condemn  this  repressive 
regime  and  to  insist  that  all  aid  or  trade  with  Cuba  be  preconditioned  on  the  ability 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  exercise  freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  and  the  right  to  strike. 

The  resolution  notes  that  employers  of  Central  America  continue  to  encourage 
the  development  of  Solidarista  associations  in  an  attempt  to  replace  free  trade 
unions.  It  urges  the  Congress  to  insure  that  taxpayer  funds  are  not  used  to  foster 
this  Solidarista  concept. 

Concerning  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  resolution  salutes  the  Irish 
Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  but  notes  that  the  fundamental  political  and  economic 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is  not  improved.  It  supports  President  Clinton's 
campaign  pledge  to  appoint  a  special  peace  envoy  for  Northern  Ireland  and 
reiterates  its  support  for  the  MacBride  Principles  for  American  companies  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Finally,  the  resolution  emphasizes  the  need  to  link  worker  rights  with  market 
access  to  insure  that  trade  be  conducted  equitably  in  a  framework  where  workers 
here  and  abroad  benefit  from  increased  commerce. 

The  committee  recommends  amending  Resolution  No.  32  with  the  language 
found  on  page  75  of  Resolution  Book  Two. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  32,  as  amended, 
and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:Any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  no.  So 
ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Labor  and  the  World 

Africa 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  dramatic  advance  of  democracy  on  the  continent 
of  Africa,  but  notes  with  sadness  widespread  economic  disintegration.  In  many 
collapsed  dictatorships,  the  former  rulers  have  walked  away  wealthy  while  work- 
ers have  been  left  with  massive  underemployment  and  ethnic  strife  in  urban  areas, 
and  desperate  poverty  in  rural  areas  where  80  percent  of  the  people  barely  exist 
on  subsistence  farming. 

To  ease  this  situation,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  continent's  new  democracies  to 
strengthen  respect  for  worker  rights,  international  labor  standards  and  social 
legislation  guaranteeing:  ( 1 )  the  right  of  free  association,  (2)  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  (3)  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  any  form  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor,  (4)  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children,  and  (5) 
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acceptable  conditions  of  work  including  reasonable  hours  of  work  and  protection 
of  occupational  safety  and  health. 

The  federation  also  urges  regional  African  trade  union  organizations  and  their 
affiliated  national  centers  to  exert  influence  on  governments  and  employer  organi- 
zations to  adopt  and  implement  such  internationally-recognized  labor  standards. 

To  African  labor  movements,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  its  support  for  their  defense 
of  worker  rights,  including  petitioning  for  the  enforcement  of  U.S.  aid  and  trade 
sanctions  against  countries  which  violate  those  rights.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  democratic  trade  unions  of  the  region  in  their  work 
on  behalf  of  African  workers,  including  the  provision,  through  its  affiliates,  of  U.S. 
labor  expertise  in  conflict  resolution,  arbitration  and  mediation. 

South  Africa 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  recent  progress  toward  the  transformation  of  South 
Africa  from  a  single-race  dictatorship  to  a  multiracial  democracy.  These  develop- 
ments, made  under  extreme  adversity,  did  little,  however,  to  lessen  the  nation's 
alarmingly  high  level  of  violence  or  end  the  exploitation  of  the  most  vulnerable 
elements  of  society.  Given  the  fragility  of  the  proposed  interim  government,  we 
remain  concerned. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  fortitude  of  South  Africa's  workers  has  been 
severely  tested.  Killings  and  carnage  —  political,  random,  retaliatory,  and  criminal 
—  have  taken  a  toll,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  psychological  trauma.  The 
violence  placing  South  Africa  on  the  brink  of  chaos  must  be  stopped,  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  new,  non-racial  police  force  and  popular  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

Though  elements,  both  within  and  outside  of  the  country,  stand  poised  to  use 
this  period  of  change  to  maximize  their  personal  gain,  the  international  trade  union 
movement  is  dedicated  to  protecting  the  human  and  worker  rights  of  South 
Africans,  both  on  their  jobs  and  in  their  communities.  To  this  end,  the  AFL-CIO 
will  continue  to  support  sanctions  until  the  South  African  trade  union  and  anti- 
apartheid  movements  believe  that  they  are  no  longer  needed  as  a  negotiating  tool 
(See  page  286).  We  also  support  an  investment  code,  negotiated  by  South 
Africans,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  country,  as  a  whole. 

The  negotiations  toward  democracy,  still  under  way,  demand  our  vigilance  and 
support.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  to  monitor  closely  the  outcome  of  next  year's 
national  elections  to  guarantee  legitimacy.  Equally  important,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
use  its  resources,  energies,  and  influence  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  government 
has  the  appropriate  credibility  and  credentials  to  protect  the  interests  and  liveli- 
hoods of  all  South  Africans. 

Foremost,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  the  trade  union  and  political 
aspirations  of  the  workers  of  South  Africa.  In  this  regard,  we  reiterate  our 
commitment  to  bilateral  relations  with  the  dominant  South  African  trade  union 
federations,  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (COSATU)  and  the 
National  Council  of  Trade  Unions  (NACTU),  in  coordinating  trade  union  activity, 
supporting  unity,  and  developing  dialogue  directed  toward  common  issues  and 
concerns.  To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  utilize  bilateral 
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relations,  international  fora.  and  affiliate-to-affiliate  relations  to  promote  the  bond 
between  South  African  and  American  workers. 

Asia 

The  rights  of  workers  are  under  attack  throughout  Asia.  That  is  precisely  why 
U.S..  foreign  and  an  increasing  number  of  regional  and  home-grown  corporations 
have  flocked  to  Asia's  most  exploitative  labor  environments  to  establish  export 
operations. 

Two  years  ago.  it  was  the  common  contention  of  all  but  a  few  governments  in 
Asia  that  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  trade  union  rights  was  simply  a  Western 
attempt  to  assert  inappropriate  control  over  the  region.  Today,  these  governments 
continue  to  promote  that  theory,  refining  it  to  include  the  notion  that  universal 
human  and  labor  rights  concepts  are  unsuited  for  Asian  cultures.  The  international 
business  community  has  joined  their  chorus,  most  recently  criticizing  the  British 
governor  of  Hong  Kong  for  suggesting  even  limited  democratic  reforms  there. 

Despite  this  onslaught,  the  thirst  for  freedom  and  workplace  dignity  in  Asia 
remains  undiminished.  Workers,  despite  great  odds  and.  often,  great  personal  risk, 
continue  to  struggle  for  their  rights  in  the  workplace  and  in  society  as  a  whole. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  these  individuals  and  their  unions  in  the 
nations  of  Asia  where  exploitation  of  men,  women  and  children  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  national  and  international  commerce.  Much  more  must  be  done. 
In  this  regard,  the  American  government  must  draw  the  necessary  link  between 
human  and  labor  rights  and  market  forces.  Unless  criminal  and  abusive  worker 
rights  practices  are  restricted  their  perpetrators  will  continue  to  profit  and  labor 
rights  and  standards  will  plummet  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

In  conjunction  with  the  penalties  that  should  be  exacted  against  labor  rights 
abusers,  the  U.S.  government  should  favor  those  nations  in  Asia,  such  as  Nepal 
and  the  Philippines  that  are  moving  to  more  pluralist  societies  (eg.  allowing  union 
participation  in  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the  country).  One  way 
that  this  can  be  done  is  to  encourage  that  U.S.  assistance  programs  and  multina- 
tional lending  organizations  provide  support  to  governments  which  favor  democ- 
racy, not  the  dictators  who  pervade  the  region  from  Beijing  to  Burma. 

China 

The  people  of  China  are  among  the  most  repressed  in  Asia.  Yet  because  of  U.S 
business  and  other  interests.  Americans  have  been  told  that  we  cannot  press  our 
concerns  about  the  violation  of  human  and  labor  rights  in  the  People's  Republic. 
Such  a  policy  is  not  only  short-sighted,  but  morally  bankrupt.  The  AFL-CIO 
believes  it  is  neither  in  the  U.S.  economic  or  national  security  interest  to  further 
tie  our  economy  to  China's.  American  government  officials  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  listen  to  the  leaders  of  China' s  underground  worker  movement,  and  to  heed 
their  call  to  link  trade  with  progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Israel  and  the  Middle  East 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  recent  Peace  Accord  between  the  state  of  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization.  We  hope  that  this  will  add  impetus 
to  the  continuing  discussions  between  Israel  and  the  governments  of  Jordan,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  so  that  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  region  can  finally  be  realized. 
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In  this  regard,  progress  cannot  be  divorced  from  social,  economic  and  political 
reform.  Therefore,  we  call  on  the  U.S.  government  and  the  world  community  to 
provide  development  and  democratization  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Support  for  democratic  civil  institutions  will  be  particularly 
important  to  the  success  of  this  endeavor  and  should  be  vigorously  pursued. 

For  its  part,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  renewed  efforts  to  seek  out  and  support 
worker  organizations  in  the  region  who  share  our  fundamental  concerns  about 
human  and  labor  rights.  We  also  reiterate  our  strong  support  for  Histadrut,  the 
democratic  labor  movement  of  the  democratic  state  of  Israel,  and  applaud  its 
continued  efforts  to  defend  the  basic  rights  of  all  who  toil  in  Israel  and  Palestine, 
regardless  of  religion  or  nationality. 

Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

Recent  democratic  gains  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  remain  imperiled  by  the  uncertain  outcome  of  the  economic  transformations 
now  contemplated  or  underway  in  the  region,  resulting  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  apprehension.  In  a  number  of  countries,  with  unemployment  expected  to  reach 
20  percent  by  the  end  of  1993,  the  economic  crisis  is  fueling  the  rebirth  of  dormant 
fascist  and  nationalist  ideologies. 

Clearly,  the  future  of  democratic  and  economic  reform  depends  as  much  on 
developments  at  the  worksites  and  in  the  streets  as  on  the  parliamentary  level.  In 
nearly  every  country  of  the  old  Soviet  bloc,  the  successors  to  the  old  communist 
labor  organizations  remain  havens  for  anti-democratic  forces  trying  to  derail  or 
exploit  the  reform  process,  either  to  retain  the  power,  patronage  and  property  they 
had  under  communism,  or  to  transform  past  power  into  new  wealth  and  influence 
under  capitalism. 

Throughout  the  region,  democratic  unions,  committed  to  serving  only  the 
interests  of  their  members,  fight  against  enormous  odds.  In  addition  to  attempting 
to  counter  the  machinations  of  entrenched  apparatchiks,  the  democratic  unions  are 
struggling  to  find  ways  to  mitigate  the  potentially  catastrophic  impact  of  job  losses 
caused  by  economic  restructuring.  They  must  also  fight  ex-communist  elites  and 
capitalist  exploiters  for  a  fair  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  old  totalitarian 
state,  and  to  ensure  that  workers  have  a  voice  in  running  —  and  a  fair  chance  at 
owning  a  piece  of  —  the  shops  where  they  work. 

In  Russia,  despite  Yeltsin's  victory  in  the  April  25  referendum,  a  coalition  of 
forces  comprised  of  ultranationalists,  old  official  union  leaders,  managers  of  state 
enterprises,  and  others  opposed  to  democratic  change,  present  a  formidable 
opposition. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  long-term  economic  support  and  development  pro- 
gram for  Russia  and  other  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  urges  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  other  international  lenders  to  adopt  a  measured 
approach  to  economic  development  throughout  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  Such  an 
approach  must  take  into  account  the  needs  of  ordinary  people,  including  the  need 
for  jobs  and  social  safety  nets  when  they  are  lost.  For  example.  Western  loans 
should  be  linked  to  specific  reforms  in  financial  accountability  and  responsibility, 
especially  in  the  area  of  social  security,  where  old  official  unions  may  still  wield 
enormous  power.  Without  foresight  and  planning  for  the  social  and  political 
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consequences  of  rapid  change,  pushing  nations  into  economic  "shock"  might  well 
result  in  social  chaos  and  political  collapse. 

The  carnage  in  former  Yugoslavia  tragically  illustrates  the  need  for  such  a 
commitment  of  attention,  planning  and  resources.  The  genocidal  aggression  of  the 
Milosovic  and  Karadzic  regimes  could  well  have  been  prevented,  given  early  and 
decisive  Western  action  in  defense  of  peace  and  democracy. 

For  its  part,  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  its  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
free  labor  movements  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Baltic  states  and  the 
nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  respond  to 
requests  for  material  and  technical  assistance  to  the  vibrant  trade  unions  that  are 
emerging  to  give  workers  an  authentic  voice.  This  commitment  flows  from  the 
AFL-CIO' s  firm  conviction  that  only  strong,  democratic  trade  union  movements 
will  be  able  to  ensure  that  social  justice  and  stable  democracies  take  hold  in  the 
region,  thus  lessening  the  risks  of  yet  another  Bosnia. 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

The  AFL-CIO  welcomes  the  advances  toward  peace  and  democracy  in  Central 
America  during  the  past  two  years,  but  is  concerned  about  continuing  threats  to 
this  process  stemming  from  widespread  corruption,  non-functioning  judicial 
systems,  economic  inequality,  militarism  and  continuing  violations  of  fundamen- 
tal worker  rights.  We  therefore  advocate  that  the  U.S.  government,  along  with 
other  donors  to  the  region,  condition  foreign  aid  and  trade  preferences  on  respect 
for  human  and  trade  union  rights. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  AFL-CIO  is  pleased  that  the  United  Nations  Truth  Com- 
mission Report  presented  an  objective  review  of  war  crimes  committed  by  both 
sides  during  that  country's  12-year  civil  war,  including  corroboration  of  our  own 
investigation  into  the  1981  murders  of  AIFLD  representatives  Mike  Hammer  and 
Mark  Pearlman  and  Salvadoran  labor  leader  Rodolfo  Viera.  We  support  the  Truth 
Commission's  recommendations  for  thorough  judicial  reform,  including  the  re- 
placement of  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  government 
to  withhold  all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  until  these  recommendations  are 
implemented,  and  we  urge  that  U.S.  entrance  visas  be  permanently  denied  to  those 
involved  in  carrying  out  and  covering  up  the  Hammer-Pearlman- Viera  murders. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  Sandinista  use  of  the  military  and  police 
apparatus  it  still  commands,  to  gain  control  of  economic  assets  and  repress 
independent  trade  unions.  We  call  on  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  assert  civilian 
authority  over  these  institutions  and  afford  all  workers  in  Nicaragua  their  funda- 
mental rights  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  We  urge  the  U.S.  government 
to  continue  to  condition  aid  and  trade  benefits  on  respect  for  these  rights. 

In  Guatemala,  the  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  actions  of  the  people  in  rejecting  the 
April  25  coup  attempt  by  President  Serrano,  and  supports  the  efforts  of  trade  unions 
and  civic  groups  to  institutionalize  democracy  in  that  country.  However,  we  note 
with  alarm  that  trade  unionists  are  still  being  denied  their  fundamental  rights  and, 
in  some  cases,  being  violently  attacked.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  government  to  use  its 
aid  and  trade  privileges  to  strengthen  democratic  forces,  curb  the  undue  influence 
of  the  military  in  government,  and  institute  a  judicial  system  that  will  punish  human 
rights  violators. 
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Despite  the  passage  of  new  labor  legislation  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala  and  Panama,  the  AFL-CIO  notes  with  concern  that  in  these 
countries  and  throughout  the  region,  workers  are  still  being  denied  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  in  the  maquiladora  sector.  In  these  so-called  free 
zones,  unscrupulous  employers  continue  to  fire  and  blacklist  union  members.  We 
call  on  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Clinton  administration  to  strengthen  the 
application  of  worker  rights  standards  as  conditions  for  preferential  trade  access 
to  the  U.S.  market,  applying  such  standards  to  industries  and  individual  firms  as 
well  as  countries.  We  also  call  on  other  developed  nations  to  adopt  similar  linkages 
between  trade  and  labor  standards. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  applauds  Congressional  action  prohibiting  the  use  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid,  including  U.S.  contributions  to  international  financial  institutions, 
for  any  activity  that  violates  internationally  recognized  worker  rights  or  encour- 
ages the  export  of  U.S.  jobs. 

Haiti 

Haitian  trade  unionists  suffered  great  violence  and  brutality  under  the  military 
government.  Unions  reported  a  loss  of  40-50  percent  of  their  membership,  mostly 
due  to  fear  of  reprisals  for  union  activities.  In  addition  to  violent  military  repres- 
sion, the  labor  movement  also  had  to  contend  with  employers,  the  majority  of 
whom  flatly  refused  to  allow  unions  to  operate  even  in  plants  which  had  a  union 
prior  to  the  coup.  Thanks  to  immoral  exemptions  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States-imposed  embargo  granted  by  the  Bush  administration,  some  of  these 
employers  were  American.  Under  the  embargo,  over  35  companies  with  more  than 
100  employees  continued  to  operate  in  free  trade  zones  near  Port-au-Prince, 
accounting  for  a  large  part  of  the  over  $1 10  million  in  goods  exported  to  the  U.S. 
from  Haiti  in  1992,  including  $10  million  under  the  duty-free  GSP  program.  These 
companies'  role  in  helping  to  rape  the  nation  of  Haiti  and  exploit  its  workers  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  AFL-CIO  now  calls  on  the  U.S.  government  to  give  top  priority  to 
enforcing  the  settlement  negotiated  to  enable  President  Aristide  to  resume  his 
rightful  place  as  the  democratically-elected  leader  of  his  country.  To  ensure  the 
stabilization  of  democracy,  we  also  urge  that  humanitarian  aid  be  increased  and 
international  observers  from  the  OAS  and  UN  not  be  immediately  disbanded  once 
the  immediate  crisis  has  ended.  Furthermore,  we  urge  that  the  administration  work 
to  encourage  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  democratic  institutions  of  a  stable 
civic  society,  and  free  trade  unions  in  particular. 

Cuba 

The  tyrannical  regime  of  Fidel  Castro  is  now  the  last  bastion  of  Stalinism  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  While  the  dictator's  reluctance  to  concede  power  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  been  subjected  to  indignities 
against  their  freedom  and  their  ability  to  satisfy  their  most  basic  economic  needs, 
including  access  to  food,  transportation  and  shelter. 

In  the  face  of  this  oppression,  Cuban  workers  have  organized  a  peaceful, 
democratic  opposition  labor  movement,  the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Unions  (CONSI).  Approximately  47  unions  with  some  1,000  members,  brave 
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enough  to  risk  official  reprisal  for  their  open  membership,  are  affiliated  with 
CONSI.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  another  thousand  workers  have  quietly 
expressed  their  support. 

Rafael  Gutierrez,  one  of  CONSI' s  founders,  faces  a  probable  30-year  sentence. 
Another  founder.  Juan  Guarino,  has  been  sent  to  a  Soviet-style  psychiatric  hospital 
for  electric-shock  treatment.  A  third  founder,  Lazaro  Corp,  was  arrested  in 
mid-May  1993.  Still  the  movement  grows. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  Labor  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba  call  on  all  free  unions 
and  democratic  governments  of  the  world  to  condemn  this  repressive  regime,  and 
to  insist  that  aid  or  trade  sent  to  Cuba  be  pre-conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  Cuban 
people  to  exercise  freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  and  the  right  to  strike. 

Solidarista  Associations 

The  employers  of  Central  America  continue  to  foment  the  development  of 
Solidarista  Associations  in  a  clear  attempt  to  replace  free  trade  unions  and  to 
circumvent  the  desire  of  workers  to  have  their  views  properly  represented. 
Solidarismo  is,  for  employers,  simply  a  means  to  control  workers  and  avoid 
collective  contracts,  wage  negotiations  and  grievance  procedures.  The  AFL-CIO 
rejects  any  attempt  to  recognize  Solidarista  Associations  as  representatives  of 
labor,  and  urges  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  taxpayer  funds  are  not  used  to  foster 
the  Solidarista  concept. 

Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  AFL-CIO  salutes  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,which  will  celebrate 
its  centennial  in  1 994,  and  notes  with  pleasure  the  ICTU  decision  to  affiliate  with 
the  ICFTU.  The  ICTU,  an  all-Ireland  trade  union  center,  and  especially  its 
Northern  Ireland  Committee,  has  challenged  the  pressures  of  partition  and  relig- 
ious sectarianism  and  has  led  successful  struggles  for  fair  employment  and  against 
sectarian  intimidation  in  the  workplaces  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Unfortunately,  the  fundamental  political  and  economic  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland  has  not  improved  during  the  past  two  years.  A  lack  of  progress  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  talks,  high  unemployment,  job  discrimination  and  political  repression 
are  fueling  paramilitary  activity. 

President  Clinton's  campaign  pledge  to  appoint  a  special  peace  envoy  for 
Northern  Ireland  stirred  considerable  interest  in  England  and  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  among  both  the  loyalist  and  nationalist  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland.  The  Irish  government  has  suggested  it  is  reviewing  this  option  for 
propelling  further  progress  in  the  negotiations  to  resolve  the  question  of  the  future 
government  of  the  six  counties.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  such  an  envoy  could 
play  a  constructive  role  in  advancing  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  believe  that  the  MacBride  Principles  and  fair 
employment  guidelines  for  American  companies  in  Northern  Ireland  have  pro- 
moted equal  opportunity  and  the  observance  of  basic  worker  rights,  and  have 
strengthened  the  hand  of  all  those  in  Northern  Ireland  who  want  to  see  the  1989 
Fair  Employment  Act  work  effectively.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  closely 
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consult  with  the  ICTU  on  fair  employment  issues  and  other  issues  affecting  ICTU 
members  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland. 

International  Labor  Rights 

A  linkage  between  worker  rights  and  market  access  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
AFL-CIO' s  major  objectives.  The  labor  rights  criteria  contained  in  the  GSP  and 
OPIC  must  be  strengthened  and  expanded,  to  ensure  more  consistent  enforcement 
and  universal  coverage. 

In  pressing  for  adherence  to  such  standards  in  all  U.S.  trade  laws,  including  any 
proposed  version  of  NAFTA,  the  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  critical  importance  of 
their  adoption  in  the  multilateral  GATT.  The  aim  of  this  policy  is  not  to  halt 
international  trade,  but  to  ensure  that  trade  be  conducted  equitably  in  a  framework 
where  workers,  here  and  abroad,  and  not  just  ruthless  corporations  and  repressive 
governments  have  a  chance  to  benefit. 

Whatever  the  level  of  a  country's  development,  there  must  be  room  for  the 
rights  of  free  association  and  collective  bargaining  and  for  such  life-sustaining 
standards  as  a  minimum  wage  policy,  a  ban  on  the  use  of  forced  labor,  health  and 
safety  protections,  and  a  prohibition  against  the  use  of  child  labor.  In  the  past  year, 
alone,  the  absence  of  such  enforceable  international  standards  contributed  to  a 
deepening  recession  in  developed  countries,  with  record  levels  of  unemployment 
not  seen  in  40  years,  and  in  Thailand,  the  most  tragic  workplace  fire  in  history, 
surpassing  the  record  number  of  deaths  set  by  New  York's  Triangle  Shirtwaist 
factory  fire  80  years  ago. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  use  its 
votes  on  the  governing  bodies  of  multinational  and  regional  lending  institutions, 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  IMF,  to  push  for  the  adoption  of  worker  rights 
standards  to  be  used  as  guidelines  in  decisions  about  the  provision  of  loans.  These 
institutions'  structural  adjustment  programs  must  be  amended  to  ensure  that  the 
resulting  business  climates  are  friendly,  not  just  for  investors,  but  for  average 
citizens  as  well. 

Resolution  No.  88  China 

SHANKER:  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolution  No.  128,  China's  Forced  Labor  Camps 

Resolution  No.  88  notes  that  it  has  been  four  years  since  the  Chinese  authorities 
cracked  down  on  the  pro-democracy  movement  in  Tiananmen  Square.  Today  it  is 
estimated  that  between  16  to  20  million  prisoners  are  being  used  as  forced  labor. 
It  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
China's  Most  Favored  Nation  trade  status  and  to  deny  its  admission  to  the  GATT 
until  a  variety  of  conditions  are  met,  including  the  release  of  pro-democracy 
activists,  respect  for  internationally  recognized  human  labor  rights,  an  end  to 
violations  by  China  of  textile  and  apparel  agreements,  and  an  end  to  the  use  of 
forced  labor. 
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The  committee  recommends  amending  Resolution  No.  88  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  numbered  sentence  4  the  phrase  "by  supporting  legislation  which  would  make 
U.S.  Customs  Service  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  more  effective." 

Also,  add  this  sentence  to  the  second  from  last  paragraph:  "In  this  regard,  the 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Laogai  Research  Foundation, 
and  other  human  rights  organizations." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  88,  as  amended, 
and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor  of  adoption,  say  aye.  Op- 
posed, no.  Carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

China 

Over  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Chinese  authorities  cracked  down  on 
the  pro-democracy  movement  in  Tiananmen  Square.  The  atrocities  committed  on 
June  4, 1989  against  the  courageous  students  and  workers  united  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  remain  very  vivid  in  our  memories. 

The  Chinese  government  has  been  seeking  to  improve  its  human  rights  image 
to  promote  trade  and  investment  and  to  host  the  Olympic  Games  in  the  year  2000. 
They  have  also  frequently  claimed  that  all  Chinese  are  free  to  come  back  to  China. 
However,  the  reality  is  very  different. 

While  some  of  the  pro-democracy  activists  imprisoned  in  1989  have  been 
released,  many  remain  in  jail.  Around  June  4, 1993,  many  workers  and  members 
of  the  Workers  Autonomous  Federation  were  arrested  again.  Some  have  been 
sentenced  while  the  fates  of  others  remain  unknown. 

Lu  Jinghua.  a  member  of  the  Beijing  Autonomous  Workers  Federation,  who 
fled  China  in  fear  for  her  life  after  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre,  tried  to  go 
back  to  China  this  year  to  see  her  family  for  the  first  time  since  1989.  Upon  her 
arrival  at  the  Beijing  airport.  Sister  Lu  was  brutally  questioned  and  detained  by 
policemen  and  forced  back  on  a  flight  to  Hong  Kong  without  having  a  chance  to 
see  her  six-year-old  daughter. 

Han  Dongfang,  the  leader  of  the  Beijing  Workers  Autonomous  Federation, 
received  official  approval  from  the  Chinese  authorities  to  travel  to  the  United 
States  in  September  1992  to  undergo  medical  treatment  for  tuberculosis  that  he  had 
contacted  during  his  twenty-two  months  of  imprisonment  for  his  prominent  role 
in  the  pro-democracy  movement.  On  August  13. 1993.  when  Brother  Han  returned 
to  China,  he  was  detained  by  the  Chinese  police,  interrogated,  severely  beaten, 
and  then  forcibly  deported  and  his  passport  was  revoked.  This  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  Article  13  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  which  states  that 
everyone  has  a  right  to  return  to  their  own  country.  The  Chinese  government 
accused  Han  of  having  engaged  in  activities  against  the  national  interest  of  China 
while  abroad.  However,  in  his  address  at  the  last  ILO  Conference  in  June  1993,  he 
indicated  that  the  Chinese  free  labor  movement  "had  and  has  no  intention  at  all  to 
take  away  power  from  the  regime." 
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It  is  obvious  that  China  hopes  to  silence  dissidents  seeking  to  establish  free 
labor  organizations  by  deporting  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  16  to  20  million  prisoners,  many  of  them  political 
detainees,  are  being  used  as  forced  labor,  including  in  the  production  of  goods  such 
as  textiles,  clothing  and  footwear  for  export  to  the  United  States.  China  is  still  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  clothing  to  the  United  States. 

When  President  Clinton  extended  China's  Most-Favored-Nation  trading  status 
for  one  year  last  May,  he  indicated  that  any  further  extension  will  be  conditioned 
on  China's  improving  its  human  rights  record. 

Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  China's  Most-Favored-Nation  status  and  to  deny  its  admission  to  GATT 
until  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

1 .  The  release  of  all  WAF  members  and  other  pro-democracy  activists  still 
detained  in  jail  as  well  as  the  permission  for  Han  Dongfang  to  return  to  China  and 
to  resume  his  legal  employment; 

2.  Respect  for  internationally  recognized  human  and  labor  rights,  including  the 
right  of  workers  to  establish  unions  of  their  own  choosing; 

3.  An  end  to  violations  of  the  terms  of  China's  bilateral  textile  and  apparel 
agreement  with  the  United  States  by  transhipping  goods  through  other  countries; 

4.  An  end  to  the  use  of  forced  labor  for  producing  goods  for  export  to  the  United 
States  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  United  States  trade  laws  by  supporting 
legislation  which  would  make  U.S.  Customs  Service  efforts  to  enforce  the  law 
more  effective; 

The  AFL-CIO  further  pledges  to  actively  campaign  against  any  effort  of  such 
multinational  lending  institutions  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the  World 
Bank  to  grant  loans  to  China  until  labor  rights  are  respected. 

The  AFL-CIO  commits  itself  to  continue  to  investigate  American  companies 
which  purchase  prison-made  products  and  to  see  that  those  violating  the  laws  are 
prosecuted.  In  this  regard,  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Laogai  Research  Foundation,  and  other  human  rights  organizations. 

The  AFL-CIO  pledges  to  continue  to  assist  Chinese  workers  to  achieve 
democratic  and  labor  rights. 

Resolution  No.  114  Cuba 

SHANKER:  Resolution  No.  1 14  notes  the  plight  of  the  Cuban  people  and 
workers  under  the  dictatorial  government  of  Fidel  Castro.  It  calls  upon  the  Clinton 
Administration  to  continue  the  current  economic  embargo  until  all  political 
detainees  are  freed  and  internationally  recognized  human  and  labor  rights  are 
respected.  It  reiterates  support  for  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act  of  1992  and  calls 
upon  the  international  labor  movement  to  refrain  from  contacts  with  the  official 
communist  controlled  unions. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 14,  and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  no. 
Carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Cuba 


The  AFL-CIO  views  with  great  concern  and  sympathy  the  plight  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  workers  under  the  dictatorial  government  of  Fidel  Castro.  While 
political  and  trade  union  freedom  continued  to  be  denied,  the  economic  situation, 
after  the  loss  of  trade  and  aid  from  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe,  is  near  total  collapse. 
Cuba's  11  million  people  have  to  endure  numerous  shortages  and  hardships, 
including  daily  power  outages  of  12  hours  in  Havana  and  16  hours  in  the 
countryside.  Of  415  items  defined  as  essential  for  domestic  production,  226  were 
unavailable  last  year. 

Although  the  forces  of  democracy  have  gained  ground  in  much  of  the  world, 
Cuba  remains  a  bastion  of  totalitarianism  where  the  communist-controlled  trade 
unions  serve  as  agents  of  the  state  rather  than  to  represent  the  interests  of  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  encouraged  by  President  Clinton's  August  6  statement  after 
meeting  with  Mario  Chanes  de  Armas,  a  former  political  prisoner  in  Cuba,  released 
after  30  years...  "our  message  to  these  courageous  people  is  simple:  the  United 
States  will  not  rest  until  all  of  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
freedom  and  democracy." 

We  salute  the  courage  of  workers  who  have  organized  independent  unions 
under  very  difficult  and  dangerous  conditions.  The  Trade  Union  of  Cuban  Workers 
(USTC),  the  Confederation  of  Democratic  Cuban  Workers  (CTDC),  the  General 
Trade  Union  of  Cuban  Workers  (UGTC),  the  Cuban  Labor  Council  (COC)  and 
the  National  Commission  of  Independent  Unions  (CONSI)  are  just  a  few  of  these 
new  groups.  However,  the  petitions  for  recognition  by  those  independent  unions 
are  not  even  acknowledged,  despite  Cuba's  own  legal  requirement  that  the 
government  respond  within  60  days.  In  their  fight  for  worker  rights,  they  are  very 
often  harassed,  beaten,  arrested  and  their  names  are  put  on  a  "black  list"  once  they 
are  dismissed  from  their  jobs. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Clinton  administration  to  continue  the  economic 
embargo  until: 

1.  All  political  detainees  including  the  workers  and  pro-democracy  activists 
who  are  detained  in  jail  are  freed;  and 

2.  Internationally  recognized  human  and  labor  rights,  including  the  right  of 
workers  to  establish  unions  of  their  own  choosing  are  respected; 

The  AFL-CIO  further  reiterates  its  support  to  the  "Cuban  Democracy  Act  of 
1992,"  which  allows  humanitarian  aid  to  Cuba,  but  restricts  commercial  invest- 
ments, the  benefits  of  which,  under  the  current  circumstances  would  serve  only  to 
bolster  the  dictatorship  and  will  virtually  bring  no  positive  results  for  the  masses 
of  Cuban  citizens. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  its  affiliates  and  the  international  labor  community 
to  refrain  from  contacts  with  the  official  communist-controlled  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  further  commits  itself  to  continue  to  assist  Cuban  workers  to 
achieve  greater  freedom  and  democratic  rights. 

KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  Chakufwa  Chihana  to  the 
platform.  (Applause) 
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Our  next  speaker  is  a  trade  unionist  whose  courage  is  truly  remarkable. 
Chakufwa  Chihana  is  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for  Democracy,  which  is  the 
principal  democratic  opposition  group  in  the  small  African  nation  of  Malawi. 

In  1964  when  Malawi  declared  its  independence,  the  newly-formed  govern- 
ment received  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  population,  including  support  from 
Brother  Chihana,  who  was  a  young  labor  activist. 

But  in  1971,  when  a  man  named  Hastings  Banda  declared  himself  President- 
for-life  of  that  country.  Brother  Chihana  rapidly  became  an  enemy  of  the  dictator 
and  a  fearless  voice  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

He  was  soon  arrested  and  spent  the  next  six  years  in  prison  —  five  of  them  in 
solitary  confinement,  often  in  leg  irons,  and  subject  to  torture. 

After  his  release  he  helped  to  form  the  South  African  Trade  Union  Coordinating 
Council  and  was  elected  its  Secretary  General. 

He  soon  continued  his  campaign  for  multi-party  democracy. 

While  Brother  Chihana  was  traveling  outside  the  country  in  the  spring  of  1992, 
government  officials  warned  him  not  to  return  to  Malawi  or  else  he  would  become 
—  and  I  am  quoting  them  now  —  "food  for  the  crocodiles." 

He  went  back  any  way,  was  immediately  arrested  and  convicted  of  treason. 

But  the  people  of  Malawi  did  not  forget  about  him.  Backed  by  international 
labor  and  human  rights  activists,  they  forced  the  Banda  dictatorship  to  hold  a 
referendum,  at  which  they  decided  overwhelmingly  to  support  multi-party  elec- 
tions. Those  elections  are  now  scheduled  for  next  year. 

Brother  Chihana  is  now  free.  He  is  with  us  today  and  we  are  honored  to  hear 
from  this  courageous  trade  unionist  and  democratic  activist.  Brother  Chihana. 
(Applause) 

CHAKUFWA  CHIHANA 
Chairman,  Alliance  for  Democracy 

Thank  you.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Brother  Lane  Kirkland,  my  very  dear  brother,  the  secretary-treasurer  and  my 
brother,  Thomas  Donahue,  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  members  of  the 
affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  personally  congratulate  you,  my  very  dear  brother. 
Lane  Kirkland,  on  your  re-election,  and  those  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

It  is  for  me  a  great  moment  indeed  that  the  labor  movement  that  I  have  known 
throughout  my  life  is  the  labor  movement  that  now  is  going  from  strength  to 
strength.  This  is  indeed  a  very  important  location  indeed,  a  labor  movement  of  the 
greatest  living  country  on  earth.  Therefore,  I  would  like  on  my  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Alliance  for  Democracy  and  the  people  of  Malawi  to  congratulate 
all  of  you  in  this  very  momentous  occasion,  indeed. 

My  Brother  Lane,  for  me  it  is  a  great  joy  to  be  here  today  to  rejoin  not  only  you, 
but  my  colleagues  in  the  labor  movement.  This  AFL-CIO  meeting,  the  first  for  me 
since  March  1992,  is  personally  significant  because  it  is  a  reunion  of  the  interna- 
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tional  labor  community  which  looks  beyond  its  own  narrow  interests  and  coura- 
geously fights  for  just  causes  on  behalf  of  workers  around  the  world. 

Your  steadfast  support  for  me  these  past  1 8  months,  when  I  was  being  harassed, 
tossed  around,  tortured,  imprisoned  for  carrying  the  banner  of  democracy  for  the 
people  of  Malawi,  my  brother,  has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  this  distinguished 
body,  the  AFL-CIO,  that  you  represent  as  president  —  has  demonstrated  the  power 
of  the  organized  workers  throughout  the  world.  You  have  shown  that  workers 
throughout  the  world  will  stand  together  with  you  in  determination  to  defend  the 
rights  of  one  of  their  own,  and  that  is  me. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  AFL-CIO  has  demonstrated  that  together  nothing 
could  be  wrong.  And  I  am  the  living  example  of  your  contribution,  of  the 
contribution  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  my  brother.  (Applause) 

You  personally  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  labor  movement  of  the 
United  States,  have  shown  that  the  workers  throughout  the  world  will  stand 
together,  as  you  have  shown  in  Malawi.  Your  gallant  and  consistent  support  has 
brought  Malawi  workers  to  where  we  stand  today  in  our  struggle  for  a  free  and 
democratic  society.  It  will  be  better  than  this.  We  have  moved  from  the  dungeons 
of  dictatorship,  from  the  graves  and  ashes  of  dictatorship,  toward  the  light  of  hope 
of  freedom,  which  is  just  within  our  grasp.  This  was  not  possible  a  year  ago.  And 
you,  my  brother,  you  are  the  living  witness  of  your  own  contribution  and  the 
contribution  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  this,  my  fellow  brothers  and  sisters  here  in  the  United  States  and 
worldwide,  please  accept  our  most  deeply  felt  appreciation  for  your  tireless  efforts 
to  secure  my  personal  freedom  from  prison.  And,  indeed,  for  assuring  that  Malawi 
joins  the  ranks  of  free  nations  of  this  world.  It  couldn't  be  better. 

Thank  you  very  much  to  all  of  you.  (Applause) 

I  am  more  than  convinced  that  in  the  international  labor  movement,  I,  Chakufwa 
Chihana,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  South  African  Trade  Union  Coordinating 
Council,  I  do  not  just  have  colleagues,  brothers  and  sisters,  but  that  I  have  a  real 
home  to  which  I  proudly  belong  to,  a  home  which  is  beyond  the  limitations  of 
regional  boundaries  and  into  the  international  family  which  all  of  us  universally 
we  do  share  as  human  beings. 

Because  of  your  support,  the  workers  in  my  country  are  now  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  Malawi.  This,  my  very  dear  Brother  Lane  Kirkland,  you're 
quite  aware,  was  not  possible  a  year  ago.  But  while  this  is  a  time  of  great  hope,  it 
is  also  a  time  of  uncertainty  in  Malawi.  It  is  a  time  of  unrest  in  Malawi,  and  it  is  a 
time  of  even  danger  in  Malawi. 

Maybe  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  announce  in  this  august  house,  august 
gathering,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  President,  that  this  morning  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  my  office,  the  Alliance  for  Democracy,  that  Dr.  Banda,  who 
yester-year  was  vice  president,  president-for-life,  is  no  longer  vice  president  or 
president-for-life.  On  Saturday  he  was  airlifted  in  a  helicopter  to  a  South  African 
Clinic  Hospital  for  brain  surgery  operation  of  a  tumor.  I  have  been  advised  by  my 
office  in  Malawi  that  Dr.  Banda  may  no  longer  return  to  the  office  as  president  of 
Malawi. 
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This  is  why  I'm  saying  it  is  a  moment  of  danger.  We  have  now  to  look  for  an 
interim  president  that  can  guide  Malawi  to  the  presidential  and  parliamentary 
elections  that  are  due  in  mid-May  in  1994. 

And  your  leadership,  Lane  Kirkland  —  I  have  known  you  for  years.  I  have 
admired  you  for  years.  I've  admired  the  AFL-CIO  for  years;  I  have  been  brought 
up  and  raised  by  the  AFL-CIO  for  years  —  will  not  tire  but  continue  to  guide  us 
until  Malawi  does  join  the  global  village,  the  global  democratic  village  of  free 
nations. 

The  modest  gains  we  in  Malawi  have  made  on  the  path  to  democracy  could 
easily  be  lost  if  we  do  not  critically  look  at  what  is  happening  now  and  if  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  positive  role  both  the  free  labor  movement  and  the  international 
community  at  large  can  play  in  the  process  we  have  just  begun  in  Malawi. 

The  people  of  Malawi  have  reaffirmed  their  full  awareness  that  the  struggle  for 
workers'  rights  and  for  human  dignity  and  freedom  are  inseparable.  In  fact,  if  you 
like,  Mr.  President,  that  they  are  one. 

But  Malawians  now  need  the  full  support  of  the  entire  international  labor 
community,  and  indeed,  in  particular,  your  leadership  and  that  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates,  so  that  we  can  meaningfully  complete  the  task  we  have  just  begun 
in  the  process  of  democratizing  Malawi. 

This  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Malawian  workers  who  have  known  nothing  but  misery  and  denial 
of  their  own  dignity  and  human  rights. 

There  is  certainly  no  question  about  the  enormous  cost  that  I  realize,  and  you 
do,  Mr.  President,  the  international  labor  movement,  and  indeed  the  AFL-CIO 
through  the  African- American  Labor  Center,  has  had  to  pay  for  the  stand  they  have 
taken  in  my  country. 

The  AALC  was  the  first  to  come  to  my  rescue  on  the  6th  of  April,  1992,  when 
the  authorities  in  Malawi  decided  to  imprison  me  for  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the 
people's  rights  and  for  freedom.  And  I  am  more  than  thankful,  indeed,  because  I 
truly  owe  my  life  and  the  life  of  my  family  to  you  personally,  to  the  AFL-CIO,  to 
the  members  and  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  to  the  people  of  this  great  nation 
of  the  United  States. 

We  in  Malawi  will  not  at  any  time  not  remember  every  ounce  of  the  contribution 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  contributed  to  the  people  of  Malawi. 
(Applause) 

Thank  you.  Malawians  today  stand  on  the  edge  of  an  era  which  each  of  you 
here  have  contributed  to  creating.  It's  difficult  for  you  to  know,  but  it  is  easy  for 
us  in  Malawi  to  know,  because  there's  a  difference  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  Let  me  highlight  some  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  my  country 
recently. 

For  too  long,  the  people  of  Malawi  have  lived  under  the  dictatorial  rule  of 
self-declared  President-for-life  Hastings  Banda.  I'm  sorry  I  have  to  say  this, 
because  the  man  is  in  a  coma.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  omit  this.  We  have  endured  all 
that  you  can  imagine  one  would  living  under  a  cruel  dictatorship.  Our  rights  were 
removed  and  those  who  protested  disappeared,  were  silenced,  and  their  graves  will 
not  be  known  eternally. 
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Because  of  this,  in  March  1 992,  the  Catholic  bishops  issued  an  historic  pastoral 
letter  which  publicly  exposed  the  political  failures  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Banda;  the 
economic  malaise,  the  gross  socio-economic  inequalities  in  my  country,  the  depth 
and  extent  of  poverty,  and  the  deep-seated  corruption  in  high  offices  and  the  loss 
of  confidence  by  the  general  public  in  the  Malawi  Congress  by  the  government, 
my  Brother  President. 

The  first  reaction  to  the  pastoral  letter  was  from  the  students,  at  the  University 
of  Malawi.  The  colleges  and  schools  stood  up  in  support.  The  state  tried  to  suppress 
the  students,  the  bishops  and  the  clergy,  but  to  no  avail.  Political  activists,  both 
internal  and  external,  joined  forces  to  echo  the  cries  of  the  clergy  and  the  students. 
This  culminated  in  the  first  conference  entitled,  "Prospects  for  Democracy  in 
Malawi."  held  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  towards  the  end  of  March  1992. 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  we  decided  to  peacefully  launch  the  campaign 
inside  Malawi  for  a  peaceful  and  nonviolent  restoration  of  human  rights,  including 
worker  rights.  We  also  were  seeking  a  multiparty  political  system  and  democratic 
governance  in  that  small  country. 

We  knew  the  dangers  to  our  lives  and  to  our  families  that  this  step  would  entail. 
This,  we  were  quite  aware.  But  the  Malawian  people,  especially  small  farmers  and 
workers,  had  suffered  enough,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  worth  the  personal  sacrifice 
that  all  Malawians,  including  the  labor  movement,  must  take. 

When  I  returned  to  Malawi,  I  was  immediately  arrested  as  I  disembarked  from 
the  plane.  I  was  detained  without  trial,  handcuffed,  chained,  and  left  in  seclusion 
until  I  was  convicted  and  jailed  for  two  years. 

I  will  not,  Mr.  President,  bore  you  with  my  suffering,  which  you  know  very 
well.  You  had  taken  a  personal  initiative  to  send  a  high-level  delegation  to  Malawi, 
and  my  dear  brother  Pat  was  in  constant  touch  with  my  family  and  my  attorneys 
in  Malawi.  Fortunately,  the  Malawian  people,  with  the  support  of  the  democratic 
governments,  especially  the  labor  movement  around  the  world,  including  the 
AFL-CIO,  put  pressure  on  the  Malawi  government  for  my  release  and  the  release 
of  all  political  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  been  in  prison  for  over  27  years. 

In  the  past  few  months,  the  momentum  towards  better  democracy  has  continued 
to  build  up.  The  government  responded  to  the  international  pressure  by  holding  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether  citizens  wanted  plural-  or  a  single-party  system. 
The  result  was  an  outstanding  defeat  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  President-for-life, 
Hastings  Banda. 

Today,  as  I  speak  to  you,  my  brothers,  multi-party  supporters  have  won. 
Political  prisoners  have  been  released  and  a  general  amnesty  has  been  granted  to 
all  exiles  to  return  to  Malawi  and  participate  in  the  democratic  process  of  their 
country.  (Applause) 

At  the  moment,  there  are  six  political  parties  already  registered  and  over  a  dozen 
newspapers  and  civic  and  non-governmental  organizations  involved  in  conscience 
building  in  the  country.  You  know  very  well,  my  brother,  that  a  year  ago.  without 
your  effort  and  the  effort  of  all  workers  in  the  United  States,  this  would  not  have 
been  possible.  Trade  unions  are  beginning  to  re-emerge,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
30  years,  workers  are  able  to  negotiate  for  a  living  wage,  for  an  improvement  in 
their  working  conditions. 
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Equipped  with  a  political  victory  which  we  have  now  in  Malawi,  the  democratic 
forces  have  continued  to  push  the  government  to  allow  for  a  free  press,  of  course. 
While  there  were  only  two  government-owned  presses,  we  now  have  many. 

Currently  political  parties  are  involved  in  negotiations  of  the  transitional  period. 
They  are  represented  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  ruling  party,  the  Malawi  Congress 
Party,  and  we  have  created  the  structures  that  does  control  the  machinery  of 
government. 

And  this  is  the  mission  of  the  National  Consultative  Council,  the  policy-making 
body  mechanism  that  does  supervise  government  function.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  a  year  ago. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  must  report  to  you  in  person  that  we  have  the 
National  Executive  Committee.  This  is  an  embryo,  a  resemblance  of  the  cabinet, 
and  it  supervises  the  functions  and  the  deliberations,  and  monitors  the  day-to-day 
actions  of  the  cabinet.  And  (I  must  report)  that  the  national  assembly  has  merely 
become  the  rubber  stamp  of  both  the  Consultative  Council,  which  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  opposition,  and  the  National  Executive  Committee,  which  is  also 
largely  controlled  by  the  opposition.  To  make  sure  that  functions  of  government 
are  not  politically  or  criminally  manipulated,  because  that  would  delay  the  process 
of  a  democratic  change,  the  current  constitution  is  to  be  amended  to  enable  political 
parties  to  organize.  Laws  inconsistent  with  the  new  plural  political  order  have  to 
be  repealed  immediately  before  the  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections. 

It  is  the  view  of  my  political  party  that  the  Alliance  for  Democracy  or  AFORD 
in  short,  that  any  constitutional  conference,  bringing  together  interested  parties, 
must  not  and  should  not  exploit  the  trade  unions,  the  church  and  the  other  non 
governmental  organizations.  If  it  were  to  be  convened,  and  which  must  be 
convened  very  quickly,  we  have  to  draft  a  new  constitution  to  replace  the  old 
one-party  constitution.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  new  Republican  consti- 
tution should  be  ratified  by  a  referendum  before  Malawians  can  move  forward  to 
a  presidential  and  parliamentary  elections.  It  is  only  after  a  new  constitution  has 
been  adopted  that  both  the  presidential  and  the  general  elections  can  take  place. 

It  is  our  aspiration  in  AFORD,  the  Alliance  for  Democracy,  that  a  cardinal 
feature  of  any  democratic  dispensation  should  be  a  genuinely  democratic  consti- 
tution that  not  only  guarantees  all  basic  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which  clearly 
sets  out  what  power  shall  be  exercised  by  those  entrusted  with  public  office.  In 
addition,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  specifically  mentioned  that  the  terms  of 
reference  of  holding  those  elections  must  be  made  very  clear  to  the  electorate.  This 
is  what  we  seek  to  do. 

We  in  AFORD  consider  human  rights  the  rule  of  law  and  social  justice,  and 
workers'  rights  as  our  primary  guiding  principles  in  all  our  political  practice, 
because  of  our  experience  in  the  past. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  now,  in  spite  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  together 
with  you,  and  because  of  the  record  of  the  past  we  have  —  the  scars  of  suffering 
that  we  have  experienced  throughout  32  years  of  the  statehood  of  Malawi.  The 
ruling  party,  the  Malawi  Congress  Party — although  Dr.  Banda  is  now  bedridden — 
continues  to  suffocate  our  efforts.  And  we  have  expressed  in  the  party  our 
reservations  on  the  limited  representation  of  the  National  Consultative  Council 
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and  the  National  Executive  Committee,  which  both  exclude  large  constituencies 
of  the  trade  unions,  the  church,  the  non-governmental  organizations,  the  students 
and  the  business  community. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  AFORD,  the  Alliance  for  Democracy,  which  I 
represent  as  its  chairman,  will  stay  out  of  this  structure.  We  will  continue  to 
influence  political  nature  until  we  close  the  breach. 

The  government  continues  to  be  reluctant  to  move  with  the  urgency  the  current 
situation  deserves.  They  have  been  unable  to  expeditiously  implement  major 
decisions  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to  facilitate  the  transition  to  democracy. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  think  for  your  information,  we  are  living  at  a  time  when 
the  old  order  is  running  face-to-face  with  the  new  universal  values  which  put 
human  rights  first.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  the  support  of  the  international 
community  we  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  anomalies  that  have  bedeviled  Malawi 
for  the  past  32  years. 

The  resources  we  can  marshall  on  our  own  are  very  limited  indeed.  Malawi  is 
an  impoverished  country.  It's  a  very  small  country,  sandwiched  between  Mozam- 
bique, Tanzania,  and  Zambia.  And,  therefore,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  in  the 
present  circumstances  for  us  to  be  on  our  own  until  perhaps  after  the  presidential 
and  parliamentary  elections  have  been  held.  We  will,  therefore,  need  your  guid- 
ance. We  will,  therefore,  need  your  leadership.  We  will  then,  therefore,  need  your 
support,  as  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  much  for  you,  Brother  Lane  Kirkland,  and  the  people 
and  the  workers  of  the  United  States  to  continue  supporting  us  the  last  mile  that  is 
left  of  Malawi.  We  recognize  that  good  governance  cannot  be  based  on  the  good 
will  of  the  people  alone,  but  must  be  based  on  generally  acceptable  laws.  It  is  in 
this  regard  that  we  in  AFORD  are  putting  emphasis  to  draw  up  the  new  Republican 
constitution  first.  This  calls  for  mass  campaigns  to  educate  the  populace  on  the 
need  for  them  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  constitution  and  the  fair  laws 
that  will  govern  our  country  in  the  Second  Republic  of  Malawi. 

It  will  be  on  the  basis  of  this  awareness,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  participate 
in  the  evolution  and  formulation  of  a  new  constitution  and  of  new  laws  in  Malawi. 
Thereafter,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  civil  society  to  ensure  that  any  government  abides 
by  these  covenants.  In  this  regard,  organized  labor  has  a  unique  and  important  role 
to  play  in  a  new  democratic  society. 

In  AFORD,  which  I  represent  as  its  chairman,  we  emphasize  this  task  very 
strongly  indeed.  Given  the  nature  of  our  country  and  the  undeveloped  physical 
infrastructure  which  we  possess  and  which  is  available  by  the  legacy  of  colonial- 
ism, and  the  poor  telecommunications  network  which  we  have  because  of  under- 
development, our  campaign  has  to  be  taken  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  people  of 
Malawi.  This  means  traveling  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  country.  This  is  a  task 
which  we  cannot  effectively  undertake  with  the  resources  we  can  locally  mobilize 
in  our  country.  It  is  in  this  respect  that,  Mr.  President,  we  call  upon  our  friends,  we 
call  upon  you,  fair  democrats  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States,  all  the  trade  unionists  in  the  United  States  to  support,  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  the  democratic  principles  in  which  Malawi  is  now 
traveling  today. 
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We  do  know  our  agenda  will  not  be  easy.  I  realize  myself  sometimes  when  I'm 
alone  that  the  path  will  be  difficult,  will  be  bumpy,  but  it  is  one  we  cannot  afford 
to  abandon.  We  need  your  solidarity  to  ensure  that  our  success  is  meaningful. 

My  brother,  Lane  Kirkland,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  shown  the  world  over 
that  we  can  ably  safeguard  our  autonomy  as  free  organized  labor.  We  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  organized  labor  has  the  agenda,  that 
organized  labor  has  the  answer,  that  organized  labor,  given  a  political  involvement, 
an  enabling  political  involvement,  can  deliver  the  goods.  And  this  has  happened  in 
Malawi  with  your  support,  Mr.  President,  and  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  large. 

The  future  of  the  labor  movement  in  Malawi  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
sustain  its  autonomy.  The  prosperity  of  our  region  can  only  be  assured  by  the 
existence  of  a  strong,  dynamic  and  highly  responsive  labor  movement  which  is 
able  to  rise  to  any  occasion  and  play  a  constructive  role  in  the  building  of  a 
democratic  society.  By  your  support,  my  colleagues,  we  have  shown  that  working 
people  can  be  a  major  catalyst  to  deliver  people  from  all  over  the  world  from  the 
bondage  of  perpetual  misery  and  oppression  to  freedom  and  prosperity.  This  has 
happened  in  Malawi.  We  are  the  living  witness  of  this  age. 

In  conclusion,  Brother  Lane  Kirkland,  it  is  not  late  for  me,  for  the  people  of 
Malawi,  perhaps  for  the  people  of  Africa,  those  that  have  seen  you,  have  known 
your  effort  and  the  effort  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  large  in  shaping  the  world.  And  me, 
having  been  associated  with  the  AFL-CIO  for  many  years  from  the  age  of  19, 1 
am  proud  to  identify  myself  with  the  AFL-CIO,  the  people  of  this  great  nation  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  African-American  Labor  Center,  my  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  were  with  me  at  the  dark  hour,  and,  of  course,  the  entire  free  international 
labor  movement,  a  workers'  movement  that  my  brother.  Lane  Kirkland,  I  am 
always  kin  and  part  of.  Thank  you  all.  May  God  bless  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Chihana.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  us,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  very  proud  of  you  and  the 
role  that  you  as  a  trade  unionist  have  played  and  are  playing  in  the  democratic 
movement  of  your  country.  You  can  count  on  our  continued  support.  (Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  2 

Resolution  No.  2  Revitalizing  Labor  Law 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LENORE  MILLER:  Revitalizing  Labor  Law,  Resolution 
2.  This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  42,  Employee  Involvement  and  Unions 
Resolution  No.  43,  Reform  U.S.  Labor  Law  Now 
Resolution  No.  50,  U.S.  Labor  Law  Reform 
Resolution  No.  79,  Labor  Law  Reform 

Resolution  No.  92,  The  Future  of  Labor-Management  Relations 
Resolution  No.  105,  The  Need  For  Labor  Law  Reform 
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This  resolution  declares  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  no  longer 
delivers  on  its  promises  to  protect  workers  in  their  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  Working  people  all  over  America  are  harassed,  intimidated,  and  fired 
for  trying  to  exercise  these  basic  democratic  rights. 

Employers  and  their  union-busting  consultants  exploit  legal  loopholes.  In  the 
name  of  free  speech,  they  convey  the  threat  of  lost  jobs  and  lost  benefits  if  workers 
dare  to  exercise  their  right  to  form  a  union.  Remedies  are  inadequate  and  delays 
favor  lawbreakers. 

Without  strong,  free  trade  unions,  wages  stagnate,  pension  and  health  benefits 
deteriorate,  workers'  interests  in  safe  and  healthy  workplaces  and  in  stable 
employment  go  unheeded  by  employers  and  by  government  alike.  Only  labor 
organizations  that  are  created  and  controlled  by  working  people  and  are  totally 
independent  of  the  employer  can  serve  the  needs  of  workers. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  taken  an  important  first  step  on  labor  law  by 
appointing  a  blue  ribbon  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Worker-Management 
Relations.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  closely  with  the  commission  to  put  forward  a 
positive  program  of  comprehensive  reform.  We  have  no  illusion  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Reforms  that  threaten 
business  interests  do  not  come  easy. 

But  there  can  be  no  higher  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO  than  to  make  sure  that  all 
workers,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  itself  to  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  get 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  language  be  added  to  the  first 
bullet  paragraph  on  page  74: 

'  'and  when  a  majority  make  plain  that  they  have  designated  a  union  to  represent 
them,  the  law  should  require  immediately  employer  recognition  of,  and  collective 
bargaining  with,  their  representative." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2,  as  amended,  and 
I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  Chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BAHR:  Mr.  President,  brothers  and  sisters.  While  this  is 
a  most  comprehensive  resolution,  I  want  to  address  just  one  important  aspect  of 
it.  In  the  last  eight  years,  our  union  has  added  100,000  new  members,  but  during 
this  same  period  of  time  our  large  employers,  led  by  AT&T,  have  eliminated  nearly 
100,000  jobs. 

But  during  those  same  eight  years,  our  union  has  supported  the  organizing 
efforts  of  more  than  200,000  other  workers  who  wanted  to  join  our  union,  but  were 
prevented  by  employers  who  created  a  workplace  of  fear  and  intimidation.  In  every 
instance,  in  every  single  bargaining  unit,  workers  by  more  than  65  percent 
majorities  demonstrated  their  desire  to  organize.  Overwhelmingly  these  200,000 
workers  would  have  voted  for  unionization  except  for  their  employers'  campaigns 
of  fear  and  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  which  sanctions  employer  attacks 
on  workers  to  prevent  that  unionization. 
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Fear  in  the  workplace  is  at  its  greatest  level  in  some  70  years.  This  fear  starts 
with  the  perception  by  unorganized  workers  that  they  could  lose  their  jobs  at  any 
time.  When  workers  attempt  to  organize,  the  employers  play  off  this  fear.  And  the 
NLRB,  rather  than  protecting  their  rights,  collaborates  with  anti-union  employers 
to  undermine  those  very  rights  they  were  supposed  to  protect. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  almost  10,000  workers  have  been  discharged  from  their 
jobs  while  attempting  to  organize.  Vicious  anti-union  campaigns  are  now  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  virtually  every  private  sector  employer  in  our  nation. 

That  is  why  on  May  27th,  from  around  the  country,  CWA  members  were  among 
the  10,000  union  activists  who  demonstrated  and  marched  and  sat  in  at  25  NLRB 
regional  offices,  chanting,  "No  more  firings,  no  more  lies,  we  want  the  right  to 
organize." 

Four  hundred  were  arrested  in  the  campaign  to  restore  workers'  rights  to 
organize  without  fear  in  America's  workplaces. 

But  rather  than  address  fear  in  the  workplace,  nonunion  employers  are  organ- 
izing to  overturn  the  Electromation  decision,  to  water  down  Section  8  a  (2)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  return  us  to  an  era  of  company-dominated 
unions.  The  advocates  of  company  committees  want  greater  efficiency  and 
productivity,  but  they  want  workers  to  focus  solely  on  employer  goals  and 
ambitions. 

Workers  have  their  own  aspirations  and  goals.  Workers  and  their  unions  have 
a  separate  agenda  in  the  workplace,  an  agenda  of  good  jobs,  dignity,  security  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living.  Unless  workers  have  the  protected  right  to  build  their 
own  institutions,  their  own  unions  through  which  they  can  express  their  collective 
desires,  fear  will  continue  to  pervade  the  workplace. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  must  be  staffed  with  people  who  will 
protect  workers'  rights  as  promised  by  Secretary  Reich  when  he  spoke  to  us 
yesterday. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Dunlop  commission,  I  introduced  two  workers, 
one  employed  by  AT&T,  a  company  that  has  agreed  to  neutrality  and  contract 
recognition,  a  firm  where  she  could  organize  a  union  and  participate  at  the 
workplace  without  fear,  and  another  employed  at  Sprint  Long  Distance,  a  company 
that  has  devoted  tremendous  resources  to  keeping  the  union  out,  even  as  it  retains 
the  guise  of  worker  participation. 

The  Sprint  employee  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  a  company  that  sought  to 
be  union-free  could  not  have  true  employee  empowerment.  Their  presentations 
demonstrated  that  fear  in  the  workplace  is  the  primary  barrier  to  unleashing  worker 
creativity.  After  all,  if  workers  cannot  participate  in  negotiating  their  wages, 
benefits  and  security,  why  should  they  participate  in  increasing  profits  and 
efficiency?  Most  of  our  global  competitors  have  recognized  this  essential  truth; 
and  unless  we  restore  the  right  to  organize,  the  American  standard  of  living  will 
continue  to  fall. 

For  there  to  be  any  real  sharing  of  economic  power,  workers  must  have  the 
effective  right  to  participate  in  organizations  of  their  own.  Section  8  a  (2)  of  the 
Act  is  intended  to  prevent  workplace  committees  that  are  dominated  by  employers. 
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This  language  needs  to  be  retained  and,  indeed,  needs  to  be  strengthened,  not 
weakened,  as  many  employers  and  some  academics  suggest. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  fundamental  issue.  In  order  to  participate 
effectively  at  workplace  decision-making,  front-line  workers  must  first  have  their 
own  organizations.  There  must  be  educated  leadership  and  significant  resources 
if  workers  are  to  participate  as  equals  and  without  fear.  The  ban  on  company-domi- 
nated committees  is  essential  to  allowing  employees  to  build  their  own  organiza- 
tions. 

Our  nation  is  at  a  turning  point.  We  can  continue  down  the  path  of  growing 
inequality  and  eroding  democracy,  or  we  can  take  action  now  to  rebuild  the  one 
institution  which  provides  a  real  voice  for  the  working  people  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  our  country,  the  American  labor  movement. 

I  urge  you  not  only  to  support  this  resolution,  but  to  work  for  the  kind  of  labor 
law  reform  that  will  restore  worker's  rights  to  all  Americans.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DOMINIC  BADOLATO,  AFSCME:  Some  of  the  horror  stories  of  the  private 
sector  are  repeated  daily  in  the  state  and  local  government.  I"  ve  lived  through  those 
horror  stories  myself  in  the  private  sector  as  a  labor  activist.  I  lived  through  the 
most  serious  one  that  those  of  us  that  labor  for  a  living  could  survive.  And  mine 
was  one  that  was  not  a  sad  story  in  the  end,  but  I  lived  through  a  plant  closing,  so 
that  I  know  what  it's  like  for  those  that  are  going  through  plant  closings  today. 

I  then  found  myself  seeking  employment  and  I  was  directed  to  seek  employ- 
ment with  a  public  employee  union,  AFSCME.  I  was  successful  in  getting  that 
employment,  and  I  found  that  the  horror  stories  there  were  much  worse  than  they 
were  in  the  private  sector,  because  they  live  them  every  day.  At  the  time  they  didn't 
have  collective  bargaining  rights  and  they  lived  at  the  whim  of  the  political  powers 
that  be.  whether  they  be  on  the  state,  local  or  federal  level. 

I  found  that  despite  what  the  public  thinks,  privatization  is  a  lock-out  or  a  plant 
closing  to  the  public  sector.  I  found  that  despite  what  the  public  thinks,  public 
employees  do  get  laid  off,  and  there  was  a  period  of  time  when  public  employees 
did  not  have  the  right  to  collect  unemployment  compensation. 

Public  employees  have  been  making  progress;  but  since  the  early  1960s,  when 
the  first  states  enacted  public  employee  collective  bargaining  laws  —  here  it  is  30 
years  later  and  we  find  that  public  employees  still  don't  have  a  law  that  cuts  across 
the  country  providing  collective  bargaining  rights  for  all  public  employees. 

Many  things  can  be  done  for  public  employees,  but  it  takes  the  entire  labor 
movement  with  solid  support  behind  them  if  we  are  to  achieve  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  for  all  public  employees. 

During  the  discussion  on  NAFTA,  we  all  heard  about  how  few  rights  Mexican 
workers  have.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  even  that  Mexican  workers  have  more 
rights  than  public  workers  in  states  such  as  Colorado,  Maryland,  Missouri.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Texas.  West  Virginia,  and  more  than  a  dozen  other 
states. 

What  we  need  to  guarantee  our  rights  in  the  public  sector  is  a  federal  law  that 
extends  full  collective  bargaining  rights  to  all  public  employees.  We  need  it  for 
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many  reasons,  but  primarily  because  we  find  that  in  the  midst  of  negotiations,  the 
public  employer  says  that  "If  you  don't  like  what  we  are  doing  for  you,  we  will 
deny  you  that  right  by  changing  the  law  so  you  don't  have  the  right  to  negotiate 
that  issue." 

We  just  can't  survive  in  the  public  sector  unless  we  have  protection  on  the 
federal  level  so  that  we  don't  have  to  face  our  employer  with  the  controls  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  local  legislative  body,  or  even  in  the  federal  government  there 
sometimes,  where  we  find  ourselves  at  the  table  with  no  strength  at  all  because  of 
the  ability  of  the  employer  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  and  change  the  rights 
of  collective  bargaining  for  public  employees. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  just  as  soon  as  labor  law  reform  is  passed 
by  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President,  we  want  the  United  States  government 
to  extend  these  rights  to  us,  and  we  ask  for  your  help  in  this  effort. 

Now,  we  have  sought  your  help  in  the  past,  you  have  given  it  to  us.  AFSCME 
requested  that  the  AFL-CIO  file  a  formal  complaint  to  the  ILO  exactly  three  years 
ago,  Complaint  1557,  saying  that  public  employee  trade  unions  right  here  were 
being  infringed  on  by  our  own  government.  This  complaint  is  still  being  investi- 
gated. 

I  certainly  urge  support  of  this  resolution  and  urge  continued  support  for  public 
employees  to  be  equals  as  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  private  sector.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Arthur  Coia. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  COIA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  rise,  also,  in  support 
of  Resolution  2  as  amended,  and  that '  s  the  reform  of  our  labor  laws.  When  we  talk 
about  reform,  I  think  we  should  go  back  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  our  tradition. 

Our  tradition  dictates  for  the  last  100  years  that  we  in  the  trade  labor  movement 
have  fought  for  what  we  believe  is  an  inalienable  right  of  the  American  worker: 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

In  those  early  years  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  without  power  or  privilege 
fought.  They  fought  and  battled  bias  and  prejudice,  fought  the  courts,  political 
arrogance  and  intimidation  to  substantiate  this  right.  Those  times  were  marked  by 
scars,  bitter  scars.  It  was  frustrating,  marked  by  despair,  sometimes  by  elation. 

But  still  today,  workers  who  need  and  want  and  reach  out  for  union  membership 
are  harassed,  intimidated,  and  often  fired.  Employers  with  disdain  ignore  the  law 
or  legally  challenge  its  enforcement,  delaying  and  hampering  our  organizational 
efforts.  This  must  be  remedied.  We  must  be  heard,  and  to  be  heard  requires  a  major 
overhaul  of  our  labor  laws. 

Reforming  these  labor  laws  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  If  ever  we  could  say  what  is 
good  for  labor  is  good  for  America,  it's  now.  We  have  heard  continually  through 
this  convention,  through  its  speakers,  its  delegates,  that  unions  are  paving  the  way 
in  worker  training,  and  that  unions  are  stabilizing  workplace  environments,  and 
unions  are  achieving  productivity  gains,  and  unions  are  providing  the  best  guar- 
antee of  equitable  wage  and  compensation  practices.  And  labor/management 
cooperation  works  best  in  unionized  settings. 

As  Secretary  Reich  pointed  out  yesterday  and  reminded  us,  the  best  way  to  have 
a  more  productive  and  competitive  United  States  of  America  is  to  empower  our 
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workers  in  the  workplace.  And  the  best  way  to  empower  workers  in  the  workplace 
is  to  bring  balance  and  fairness  to  our  labor  laws. 

The  time  has  come,  and  never  been  better,  to  make  change.  We  have  a  President 
with  courage,  with  heart,  with  spirit,  who  is  dedicated  to  labor  law  reform.  It  now 
falls  on  all  of  us,  all  of  us  in  the  labor  movement,  through  testimony  before  the 
blue  ribbon  commission  to  bring  our  views  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  American 
people.  For  if  they  believe,  as  we  believe,  that  strong  labor  unions  make  a  strong 
America,  then  we  will  have  won  the  day  for  all  of  organized  labor.Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  Sheinkman  at  mike  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHEINKMAN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  motion.  The  time  has  come  for  the  American  public  to  become 
aware  of  the  untold  story  of  corporate  terrorism  and  the  depriving  of  Americans 
of  their  fundamental  rights,  a  right  to  join  unions.  Every  union  represented  at  this 
convention  can  give  us  chapter  and  verse  of  what  is  happening  to  the  10,000 
workers  that  Vice  President  Bahr  referred  to  who  are  threatened,  intimidated  and 
discharged  each  day. 

Why  is  it  that  President  Bush  was  concerned  about  the  burning  of  the  American 
flag,  when  every  day  that  flag  is  burned  when  a  worker  enters  his  or  her  workplace 
and  tries  to  exercise  his  or  her  American  and  democratic  rights?  (Applause) 

I  have  been  told,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  I'm  sure  have  been  told,  labor  unions 
were  necessary  when  we  had  sweat  shops  and  child  labor  and  there  was  exploita- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  not  aware  of  the  kind  of  deprivation  that  exists  today  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  concerned  about  worker  rights  as  Americans  and  trade 
unionists,  as  to  what  happens  in  NAFTA,  what  happens  around  the  world  when 
workers  are  intimidated,  threatened  and  even  killed.  And  yet  in  these  United  States, 
that  kind  of  deprivation  still  exists. 

I  recall  standing  on  this  convention  floor  talking  about  the  17-year  struggle  that 
we  had  with  the  J. P.  Stevens  Co.,  or  the  25  years  it  took  from  the  time  that  the 
Darlington  workers'  plant  closed  in  1955  to  1980  to  get  a  settlement  and  back  pay 
—  after  one-third  of  the  work  force  was  dead. 

But  I  was  told  the  Darlingtons  and  the  J.  P.  Stevens  were  the  exceptions.  They 
are  not  the  exceptions. 

Our  untold  story  has  to  be  graphically  told  to  the  American  public,  like  the 
recent  situation  we  had  in  Georgia  with  the  S.  Lichtenburg  Co.  where  we  won  an 
election  and  200  out  of  600  workers  were  fired. 

And  after  a  battle,  in  three  years  we  finally  did  get  a  contract.  Our  untold  story 
is  the  problem  that  we  have.  The  American  public  perceives  us  in  an  NLRB 
election  like  engaging  in  an  ordinary  political  campaign.  They  have  no  knowledge 
by  and  large  of  what  workers  have  to  endure  to  exercise  their  democratic  rights. 

We  have  an  obligation  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  getting  labor  law  reform, 
as  outlined  in  our  resolution,  of  making  our  story  part  of  the  public  mind,  if  we  are 
to  be  successful. 

This  past  year,  1 0,000  workers  demonstrated  at  NLRB  offices  —  500  workers 
and  others  were  arrested  —  to  try  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention  the  concerns 
and  the  difficulties  that  workers  face  under  the  processes  of  the  NLRB  dominated 
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by  a  Reagan  and  Bush  Administration.  Now  we  have  hope  with  a  new  chairman, 
new  members,  and  a  new  general  counsel.  They  can  only  go  so  far. 

We  need  reform.  We  have  to  bring  our  story,  the  untold  story  of  American 
workers,  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
democratic  rights  as  enunciated  in  this  resolution.  And  I  urge  all  of  us  in  this 
Federation  to  take  the  lead  in  making  sure  that  untold  story  becomes  the  told  story. 

And  I  am  positive  when  that  story  is  told,  the  Americans  across  the  country  will 
respond  to  the  call  for  democracy  here  at  home.  Thank  You,  Brother  Chairman. 
(Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Trumka. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  could,  I'd  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  introduce  a  couple  of  guys  who  I  think  a  number  of  you 
may  have  already  met  this  week.  Their  names  are  John  May  and  Clay  Furhough. 
John  and  Clay,  could  you  both  stand  up  so  people  can  get  a  look  at  you?  (Applause) 

Both  John  and  Clay  are  members  of  UMWA  District  12  in  southern  Illinois. 
That's  where  they  live.  That's  where  their  families  are.  But  this  month,  John  and 
Clay,  together  with  scores  of  other  UMWA  members,  are  on  the  move  in  California 
and  other  states  to  help  mobilize  and  organize  grass  roots  support  and  solidarity 
for  18,000  striking  coal  miners  who  today  are  in  their  fourth  month  of  fighting  the 
biggest  coal  companies  in  America  to  win  jobs  with  a  future  for  union  coal  miners 
by  putting  an  end  to  double-breasting  in  the  coal  industry  once  and  for  all. 
(Applause) 

Some  people  have  asked  how  guys  like  John  and  Clay  and  people  just  like  them 
all  across  the  coal  fields  have  been  able  to  remain  so  strong  for  these  past  five 
months  against  the  coal  operators.  Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  each  of  you  are  the 
reason  why,  because  thanks  to  your  support  and  your  commitment,  we're  winning. 
Together  we're  beating  the  coal  operators.  Together  we're  going  to  win  real  job 
security  in  the  coal  fields.  Together  we're  making  solidarity  more  than  just  a 
slogan.  Thanks  to  you,  it's  a  way  of  life. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  UMWA  is  going  to  win  our  fight.  We're  honored  to 
have  your  support,  and  we  will  never,  ever,  ever,  let  any  one  of  you  down. 
(Applause) 

Now,  at  first  I  didn't  intend  to  come  up  here  and  talk  about  the  coal  strike;  but 
the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  had  strong,  fair,  reasoned  labor  laws  in 
this  country,  this  strike  could  have  and  most  likely  would  have  been  avoided. 

If  we  had  strong  labor  laws,  coal  operators  like  Consolidated  Coal  and  Peabody 
wouldn't  try  to  bust  our  union  through  the  practice  of  double-breasting. 

If  we  had  strong  labor  laws,  coal  miners  working  at  nonunion  mines  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  wouldn't  live  in  fear  that  they  could  lose  their  job  for 
being  seen  socializing  at  the  home  of  a  UMWA  member. 

And  if  we  had  strong  labor  laws,  a  company  like  Coal  Quest  Energy  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  away  with  closing  a  mine  in  east  Tennessee  to  punish  workers 
who  simply  voted  in  the  union. 

Because  the  ugly  truth  is  that  in  America  in  1993  it's  cheaper  for  an  employer 
to  break  the  law  than  it  is  to  respect  our  rights.  Well,  what  I  heard  Bill  Clinton  and 
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Bob  Reich  say  this  week  is  that  it's  time  that  we  put  the  Reagan/Bush  legacy  of 
labor  bashing  and  union  busting  behind  us. 

What  I  heard  Bill  Clinton  and  Bob  Reich  say  is  that  it's  time  to  recognize  that 
an  organized,  empowered  and  involved  work  force  is  the  key  to  making  America 
strong  and  competitive  again.  What  I  heard  the  President  say  is  that  it's  time 
workers'  voices  were  heard  again  in  this  country  from  the  shop  floor  to  the  board 
room. 

Well,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  place  where  that  begins  is  with  reforming  the 
labor  laws  of  this  country.  We  say  change  the  laws,  because  America  can't  have 
the  work  force  of  the  future  if  labor  is  forced  to  suffer  the  union-busting, 
anti- worker  management  practices  of  the  past.  (Applause) 

Change  the  law.  Make  it  fair,  because  we  can't  hope  to  compete  with  the  high 
performance  economies  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  if  the  rights  of  American 
workers  continue  to  decay  and  the  American  labor  movement  becomes  as  weak 
as  Tunisia's  or  Indonesia's  or  Mexico's.  Change  the  law  and  change  the  law  now. 
(Applause) 

We  say  make  the  NLRB  strong  again,  streamline  the  process  so  American 
workers  no  longer  are  forced  to  wait  years  to  realize  their  right  to  organize.  We 
say  change  the  law  because  it's  time  for  expedited  elections,  it's  time  that  our 
country  had  what  most  other  civilized,  industrialized  countries  have,  and  that  is 
card  check  recognition,  not  long,  drawn-out  elections.  (Applause) 

It's  time  to  eliminate  employer  interference.  It's  time  that  employers  become 
neutral  and  stayed  out  of  the  quest  for  us  achieving  our  rights.  It's  time  that 
employers  and  their  delay  through  bad  faith  bargaining  is  over.  It's  time  that  we 
had  first  contract  arbitration.  It's  time  that  we  had  access  to  the  workplace,  and  we 
say  it's  time  that  Bob  Reich  had  the  tools  he  needs  to  put  the  teeth  in  the  NLRA 
with  real  penalties  for  violations  so  severe  that  no  boss  would  even  dare  think  of 
discharging  a  worker  for  union  activities. 

When  we  elected  a  new  President  last  November,  it  wasn't  to  continue  the  status 
quo.  It  was  to  change  this  country.  It  was  to  revitalize  the  labor  movement,  to  win 
justice  for  our  members  and  a  better  future  for  their  children. 

And  our  message  to  America  today  is  give  us  the  right  to  organize  and  we  will 
raise  the  wages  and  living  standards  of  millions  of  Americans  locked  into  poverty 
wage  jobs. 

Our  message  is  give  us  the  labor  law  reform  we  need  and  we'll  do  for  America 
in  the  1990s  what  we  did  for  it  in  the  '30s  and  the  '40s  and  the  '50s.  We'll  rebuild 
the  middle  class.  We'll  make  the  workplace  safer.  We'll  make  business  compete. 
We'll  give  new  hope  and  new  opportunity  to  millions  of  Americans.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we've  waited  12  long,  ugly,  vicious  years  for  the  national 
nightmare  to  come  to  an  end.  It's  time  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  we've  earned. 
It  all  begins  with  labor  law  reform.  Give  us  fair  labor  laws,  give  us  workplace 
democracy,  and  we'll  give  you  a  better  America  from  this  day  on.  (Standing 
ovation ) 

KIRKLAND:  The  chair  recognizes  Vice  President  John  Sweeney.  Sorry  about 
that,  John.  Follow  that.  (Laughter) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SWEENEY:  It's  always  a  treat  to  follow  Rich  Trumka. 
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I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  One  of  the  chief  failings  of  our  current  labor 
law  has  been  its  inability  to  deal  with  or  to  adapt  to  changing  economic  relation- 
ships. 

In  today's  economy,  many  of  our  members  and  potential  members  barely  know 
who  they  work  for.  Here  in  California,  we  have  janitors  who  show  up  each  day  to 
clean  Toyota's  auto  sales  offices.  Toyota  management  determines  precisely  how 
much  money  will  be  made  available  for  the  janitors'  wages  and  their  benefits, 
specifies  exactly  how  the  clean-up  and  maintenance  work  at  its  facilities  must  be 
performed  and  supervises  much  of  the  janitors'  work  performance. 

But  when  these  janitors  decided  to  seek  union  representation,  Toyota  decided 
it  wasn't  the  employer.  Maybe  the  property  manager  was,  or  maybe  the  cleaning 
contractor  that  the  property  manager  has  brought  in  was  the  real  employer. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  NLRB  and  the  courts,  under  our  existing  laws,  Toyota  is  not 
the  employer,  even  though  it  is  Toyota  who  effectively  controls  virtually  every 
aspect  of  these  janitors'  working  lives. 

In  increasing  numbers,  hospital  workers  in  dietary,  housekeeping  and  nursing 
departments  are  being  told,  "Don't  seek  union  recognition  from  us,"  or  "Don't 
try  to  bargain  a  contract  with  us."  They  are  told,  "the  outside  food  service 
contractor  is  your  employer, "  or  "the  outside  cleaning  service  is  your  employer. 
The  NLRA's  failure  to  hold  accountable  those  entities  which  are,  in  fact,  respon- 
sible for  the  wages,  hours,  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  working 
Americans  today  pervades  nearly  every  industry.  It  encourages  employers  to  resort 
to  a  variety  of  union  avoidance  devices,  such  as  temp  agencies,  employee  leasing 
companies,  contracting  out,  use  of  so-called  independent  contractors,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

It's  time  that  our  labor  law's  definitions  of  employer  and  employee  reflect  the 
true  economic  realities  of  the  day.  It  is  high  time  that  the  NLRA  be  amended  and 
applied  so  that  its  original  promises  of  protection  for  all  workers  will  become 
today's  policies.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  WILLIE  BAKER,  UFCW:  I  guess  about  this  time  I'd  like  to  say 
I'd  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  church  that  I  attended  at  one  time,  the  deacon  board  would  be 
saying  "Amen"  about  this  time.  (Laughter) 

Organizing  is  so  important  to  the  AFL-CIO.  I  think  there's  nothing  more 
important  than  that,  not  just  for  the  growth  of  our  unions,  but  because  of  the  people 
who  don't  have  a  union  and  their  right  to  be  represented  by  us  and  get  the  same 
benefits  in  life  that  we  are  now  receiving  as  union  members.  It  is  also  important 
because  it  protects  those  people  we  have  under  contract  so  they  are  not  undercut 
by  lower  wages  in  other  areas. 

But  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  more  than  simply  the  right  of  a  union  to  organize. 
It  speaks  to  what  this  nation  is  about. 

We  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  American  labor  movement  when  we  saw 
our  speaker  from  Malawi  talk  about  it  there.  We  saw  the  importance  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Poland  with  Solidarity  and  how  that  changed  the  face  of  that  nation 
and  made  a  difference  in  it.  We've  also  seen  that  in  other  countries,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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While  we  wait  for  this  labor  law  to  be  passed,  however,  there  is  one  thing  we 
always  must  do.  This  is  not  a  magic  bullet  that  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
American  labor  movement.  We  have  an  obligation  now,  before  this  law  was  passed 
to  organize  new  workers,  and  we  can  do  that  only  by  finding  innovative  and  new 
ways  and  new  people  and  additional  people  who  can  go  out  and  bring  us  workers 
of  the  future. 

The  workers  of  the  future  are  minorities  and  women  in  large  numbers,  and  those 
are  the  people  we  have  to  have  go  out  and  organize.  If  we  do  that  and  we  pass 
labor  law  reform,  we  will  make  this  country  what  it  should  be,  a  country  that  gives 
opportunity  to  all  people,  protects  the  rights  of  workers,  but  more  importantly, 
protects  the  right  of  this  nation  to  do  what  it  has  always  done,  look  out  for  the 
person  on  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole,  to  bring  them  up  and  make  America  great 
for  everyone.  I  support  the  resolution.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  no.  The  motion  carries. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Revitalizing  Labor  Law 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  no  longer  delivers  on  its  promises:  to  "protect 
the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  association"  and  to  "encourage  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining."  Enacted  in  the  1930s  to  protect 
workers'  rights,  the  NLRA  has  been  manipulated  by  employers  to  confound  those 
rights  and  prevent  worker  self-organization. 

Employers  and  their  union-busting  consultants  have  spent  the  past  60  years 
perfecting  methods  of  preventing  working  people  from  forming  unions  of  their 
own  choosing.  Some  of  these  tactics  exploit  legal  loopholes.  Every  day,  working 
people  all  over  America  —  people  who  need  a  union  and  want  to  form  one  in  their 
workplace  —  are  harassed,  intimidated  and  fired  for  trying  to  exercise  these  basic 
democratic  rights. 

Instead  of  allowing  for  employee  free  choice,  employers  seek  to  dominate  the 
employees'  choice.  In  the  name  of  freedom  of  speech,  these  employers  conduct 
campaigns  to  threaten  workers  with  lost  jobs  and  lost  benefits  if  they  dare  to 
exercise  their  right  to  form  a  union. 

Some  do  so  by  exploiting  loopholes  in  the  law.  Others  simply  proceed  as  if 
there  were  no  labor  laws  at  all;  they  know  that  the  NLRA' s  remedies  are  so  feeble 
and  the  process  so  protracted  that  under  this  law,  "crime"  does  indeed  pay. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story.  Whereas  employees  in  the  public  sector,  who  are 
not  subject  to  such  harassment,  continue  to  form  unions  in  record  numbers,  in  the 
private  sector  the  proportion  of  workers  belonging  to  unions  is  now  less  than  it 
was  before  the  NLRA  was  enacted. 

The  NLRA  is  no  better  in  protecting  those  who  do  succeed  in  forming  a  union. 
In  many  instances,  the  business  that  comes  to  the  bargaining  table  is  an  employer 
in  name  only,  with  no  real  control  over  the  workers'  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  The  union's  effort  to  negotiate  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
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thus  degenerates  into  a  meaningless  discussion  with  a  party  unable  to  resolve  or 
even  address  the  workers'  concerns. 

In  other  cases,  employers  proceed  by  placing  the  most  unreasonable  and 
unjustified  demands  on  the  table,  going  through  the  motions  of  bargaining, 
refusing  the  union's  requests  for  information  needed  to  evaluate  the  employer's 
proposals,  and  then  threatening  to  lock  out,  permanently  replace,  or  relocate  the 
work  of  the  employees  if  they  do  not  accede  to  the  employer's  demands.  The 
unfairness  of  the  current  system  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  employees  are 
prohibited  from  responding  to  these  tactics  by  joining  together  with  workers  in 
other  workplaces  in  mutual  defense. 

The  default  of  the  labor  laws  threatens  both  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
society.  Freedom  of  association  is  an  essential  bulwark  to  democracy.  Where  that 
freedom  flourishes  —  where  working  men  and  women  are  able  to  join  together  in 
free  trade  unions  to  advance  their  interests  —  democracy  will  thrive,  as  the  recent 
experiences  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  teach 
once  again.  When  freedom  of  association  is  stunted  —  when  workers  are  unable 
to  organize  and  are  left  unrepresented  —  democracy  is  in  jeopardy  as  well. 

Without  strong,  free  trade  unions,  there  is  no  equity  for  working  people.  Where 
workers  are  stripped  of  trade  union  protections,  wages  stagnate  and  inequities 
grow.  And  without  free  trade  unions,  pension  and  health  care  benefits  deteriorate, 
workers'  interests  in  safe  and  healthy  workplaces  and  in  stable  employment  go 
unheard  and  unheeded  by  employers  and  by  the  government  alike. 

Working  men  and  women  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy.  America's  rise  to 
economic  supremacy  was  fueled  by  the  buying  power  of  the  country's  broad, 
working  middle  class.  The  experience  of  the  past  twelve  years  demonstrates  that 
without  strong  labor  organizations,  the  American  economy  sputters  and  the 
American  standard  of  living  suffers.  Unions  today  are  paving  the  way  in  worker 
training,  in  stabilizing  workplace  environments  and  in  achieving  productivity 
gains.  And  unions  are  the  best  guarantor  of  equitable  wage  and  compensation 
practices. 

Recent  experience  confirms,  too,  that  business  enterprises  are  most  often 
successful,  and  contribute  most  to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation,  when  workers 
have  an  effective  voice.  A  high-wage,  high-productivity  economy  requires  high- 
performance  workplaces  in  which  front-line  workers  participate  in  decisionmak- 
ing at  all  levels  of  the  enterprise.  And  trade  unions,  formed  by  workers  exercising 
the  right  of  self-organization,  provide  the  only  enduring  means  through  which  the 
authentic  voice  of  workers  can  be  heard. 

The  new  administration  has  taken  an  important  first  step  toward  restoring 
fairness  to  the  labor  laws  by  its  appointment  of  a  blue-ribbon  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations.  The  Commission  has  a  vitally  impor- 
tant mandate,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  its  deliberations  are  clear: 

•  All  workers  —  public  and  private,  professional  and  non-professional,  part- 
time  and  full-time,  temporary  and  permanent  —  should  enjoy  full  freedom  of 
association  in  the  workplace  in  fact  and  not  just  in  theory.  That  requires,  at  a 
minimum,  that  every  worker  should  be  free  to  form  or  join  a  union  without  fear 
of  any  adverse  consequences,  and  no  worker  should  be  penalized  for  exercising 
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these  basic  rights.  The  decision  whether  to  form  a  union  is  one  for  the  workers  to 
make,  and  employers  have  no  business  interfering  in  it,  and  when  a  majority  make 
plain  that  they  have  designated  a  union  to  represent  them,  the  law  should  require 
immediately  employer  recognition  of,  and  collective  bargaining  with,  their  repre- 
sentative. 

•  Only  labor  organizations  that  are  created  and  controlled  by  working  people 
and  are  wholly  independent  of  the  employer  can  serve  the  needs  of  workers  or 
advance  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  When  management  creates  an 
organization  for  workers,  chooses  their  representatives  or  holds  a  veto  power,  the 
organization  can  only  be  a  sham  incapable  of  empowering  workers  or  of  negoti- 
ating effective  arrangements  to  further  the  parties'  mutual  interests. 

•  Workers  who  elect  to  form  a  union  should  have  the  right  to  bargain  with  their 
employer,  on  an  equal  footing,  over  all  issues  of  concern  to  the  workers.  When  an 
agreement  is  reached,  it  should  be  fully  enforceable  and  should  not  be  avoidable 
through  employer  manipulation.  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  a  bargaining 
agreement,  labor  and  management  should  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  press  their 
position  and  to  secure  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  dispute. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  closely  with  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Worker-Management  Relations  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacies  of  the  current  law 
and  to  put  forward  a  positive  program  of  comprehensive  reform.  We  call  upon  the 
commission  to  issue  a  timely  report  reaffirming  the  core  principles  on  which  our 
labor  laws  rest  and  setting  out  concrete  recommendations  to  transform  those 
principles  into  reality  once  again. 

We  have  no  illusion  concerning  the  difficulty  of  amending  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  achieve  these  ends.  Reform  that  threatens  the  business  commu- 
nity's vested  interests  does  not  come  easy.  But  there  can  be  no  higher  priority  for 
the  AFL-CIO  than  to  assure  that  all  workers  enjoy  —  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory 
—  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  The  AFL-CIO  commits  itself  to 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  securing  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller. 

Resolution  No.  30  Women  in  the  Workplace 

MILLER:  Resolution  30,  Women  in  the  Workplace,  covers  the  substance  of, 
and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolution  No.  45,  Violence  Against  Women 
Resolution  No.  68,  Sexual  Harassment 
Resolution  No.  69,  Domestic  Violence 
Resolution  No.  99,  Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Workplace 
Resolution  No.  101,  Women  and  Violence 
Resolution  No.  147,  Domestic  Violence  Against  Women 
Resolution  No.  160,  Pay  Equity 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  call  for  elimination  of  social  and  economic  dis- 
crimination against  women  and  urges  affiliates  to  organize  and  move  women  into 
all  levels  of  union  activity. 
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We  stand  with  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  women's  organizations 
and  civil  rights  groups  in  addressing  the  major  issues  of  concern  to  women  and 
their  families. 

These  include  pay  equity,  employment  opportunities  through  training,  equity 
in  social  security,  pension  and  insurance  reform,  elimination  of  violence  against 
women,  ending  sexual  harassment,  child  and  elder  care,  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  promotion  of  affirmative  action  to  break  down 
'  'glass  ceilings' '  and  '  'glass  walls' '  that  prevent  women  from  achieving  full  equity 
in  the  workplace. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  affiliates  to  include  pay  equity  for  women  and  minorities 
as  a  bargaining  issue,  to  support  pay  equity  legislation,  and  to  file  wage  discrimi- 
nation charges. 

The  AFL-CIO  resolution  calls  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  pursue  policies  and  practices  to  eliminate  sex  discrimination 
and  to  foster  integration  of  women  into  the  workplace  and  into  the  labor  movement. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  title  of  this  resolution  be  changed  to 
"Women  in  America." 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  the  following  language  be  added  after 
the  fifth  paragraph: 

"Violence  against  women  is  on  the  rise.  Violence  against  women  is  rooted  in 
attitudes  and  structures  that  demean  women  and  confine  them  to  a  subordinate 
position  in  society.  Nearly  four  million  women  suffer  domestic  violence  every 
year,  resulting  in  three  to  four  thousand  deaths.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
one-quarter  and  one-third  of  all  women  will  be  raped  at  some  point  during  their 
lives. 

"Battered  women  often  have  no  place  to  go  as  shelter  capacity  is  stretched  to 
the  limit.  Even  when  such  women  leave  abusive  relationships,  they  remain  at  risk 
from  their  abusive  partners.  In  cities  and  towns  across  the  country,  rape  crisis 
centers  juggle  increasing  work  loads  and  shrinking  budgets  while  struggling  to 
provide  counseling  and  support  to  rape  survivors. 

"The  AFL-CIO  supports  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  law  enforcement 
training  and  assistance  to  prosecutors  and  for  community  centers  that  provide 
services  to  women  who  are  victims  of  violence.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  creation 
of  a  specific  federal  civil  rights  remedy  for  the  victims  of  gender-based  crimes, 
strengthening  of  each  state's  protective  orders  and  increased  penalties  for  rape. 
The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  adoption  of  early  intervention  strategies  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  have  proven  effective  in  preventing  domestic  vio- 
lence." 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  30,  as  amended, 

and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  Chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON:  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Before  address- 
ing the  resolution  —  I  don't  know  if  Willie  Baker  is  still  in  the  hall.  Willie,  we 
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used  to  do  the  same  thing.  Amen.  But  let's  postpone  the  amen  just  until  we  address 
some  of  these  very,  very  important  issues. 

The  second  thing  before  addressing  the  resolution  is  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  of  you  for  casting  a  vote  for  me  as  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause)  Thank  you.  I  really,  really  do  appreciate  it. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  applaud  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  name  of  this 
resolution  from  "Women  in  the  Workplace**  to  "Women  in  America,"  for  two 
reasons.  First,  labor  is  committed  to  helping  people  within  the  workplace  and  also 
outside  of  the  workplace. 

And  secondly,  the  range  of  problems  and  concerns  facing  women  impact 
heavily  on  non-working  women  as  well  as  working  women.  And  as  I  see  it,  we 
have  the  responsibility  as  trade  unionists  to  work  equally  hard  to  correct  the 
inequities  and  the  injustices  that  exist. 

Wage  discrimination,  sex-based  discrimination,  race  discrimination,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  discriminations  continue  to  exist.  And  this  is  true,  brothers  and 
sisters,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  some  real  progress.  You've  heard 
mentioned  here  at  least  three  times  that  we  finally  got  passed  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 

In  addition  to  that,  executive  orders  were  signed  by  President  Clinton  eliminat- 
ing a  lot  of  the  discrimination  that  had  become  the  law  of  this  land.  We  saw  major 
victories  in  the  election  of  women  and  minorities  this  past  year.  We  would  be 
remiss  if  we  did  not,  for  example,  hail  the  victory  of  the  election  of  the  senator 
from  the  state  of  Illinois,  Carol  Moseley-Braun.  (Applause) 

Or  if  we  did  not  applaud  the  fact  that  in  this  state  where  we  are  holding  this 
convention,  there  are  two  women  senators.  (Applause) 

The  President  has  made  some  wonderful  selections  and  fine,  qualified  women 
and  minorities  now  hold  high  positions  in  government.  All  of  us,  I'm  sure,  were 
moved  by  the  remarks  by  Janet  Reno,  and  to  me  they  demonstrated  the  kind  of 
woman  she  is,  the  kind  of  commitment  she  has,  and  the  kind  of  responsibility  that 
she  feels  she  has  in  her  role  as  Attorney  General.  I  think  it  was  tremendous  that 
we  brought  her  here.  (Applause) 

Jocelyn  Elders  is  another.  And  I  mention  these  names  —  and  the  list  goes  on. 
But  even  though,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  do  have  these  victories,  a  lot  of  work 
remains  for  all  of  us. 

The  problems  remain,  despite  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  union  members  are 
female,  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  force,  as  Willie 
Baker  has  said,  is  increasing  so  that  by  the  year  2000,  47  percent  to  50  percent  of 
the  work  force  will  be  female. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991,  and  previous  Civil 
Rights  Act.  and  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
who  are  headed  by  women,  what  are  some  of  these  issues?  They  are  spelled  out 
clearly  in  the  resolution.  But  just  let's  highlight  two  or  three. 

The  whole  question  of  pay  equity,  and  how  long  have  we  been  talking  about 
this?  Some  of  us  in  this  room  remember  very  well  1963  when  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  all  had  high  hopes  that  this  would  eliminate 
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the  discrimination  in  pay  of  men  and  women.  It's  30  years  later  and  30  cents  short 
of  being  equality  in  pay  in  the  workplace. 

So,  we  must  continue  to  address  the  issue  of  pay  equity,  looking  at  not  identical 
jobs,  but  the  skill,  effort  and  responsibility  that  jobs  demand. 

There  is  the  National  Committee  on  Pay  Equity  that  we  work  with,  and  we 
should  applaud  the  work  of  its  chairperson,  Susan  Bianchi-Sand,  who  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  and  continues  to  do  that  in  this  area. 

Let  me  mention  another  area  very  briefly,  and  it's  an  issue  that  frequently  gets 
a  smile  rather  than  a  concern.  But  it  is  an  issue  that  many,  many  working  women 
and  non-working  women  experience.  And  I'm  talking  about  sexual  harassment. 

It's  against  the  law,  it's  demeaning,  it's  offensive,  and  the  only  thing  that  brings 
it  about  is  a  whole  question  of  power.  It  has  little,  if  an)  thing,  to  do  with  sex,  and 
it  is  something,  folks,  that  all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  address,  through 
educational  programs  and  the  filing  of  charges  and  through  handling  grievances, 
addressing  the  issue  of  sexual  harassment. 

Finally,  a  third  issue  that's  on  the  increase,  and  this  is  the  issue  of  violence 
against  women.  It's  in  the  workplace.  It's  in  the  home.  You  heard  how  four  million 
women  each  year  are  treated  or  are  suffering  from  domestic  violence.  4,000 
women  die  each  year  because  of  domestic  violence.  Twenty-five  to  45  percent  of 
these  women,  when  they  are  attacked,  are  pregnant. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  has  reported  that  homicide  is 
the  number  one  cause  of  job  fatalities  among  women.  And  the  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  when  it  occurs,  there  isn't  any  place  for  them  to  go,  because  the  homes  that 
are  available,  the  shelters  that  are  available,  are  full. 

It's  tied  in  very  clearly,  very  closely  with  the  economics  of  this  country.  As 
unemployment  increases  or  is  maintained,  there  is  more  abuse,  not  only  of  spouses, 
but  also  of  children. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1993.  These  issues, 
sisters  and  brothers,  are  of  special  concern  to  women,  as  well  as  the  issues  that  we 
have  already  addressed.  But  I  urge  you  that  when  we  return  to  our  homes  and  to 
our  unions,  that  we  will  work  diligently  to  eliminate  the  discrimination  that 
continues  to  exist  against  women.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Evelyn  Dubrow  at  mike  3. 

EVELYN  DUBROW,  ILGWU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  second 
everything  that  Gloria  Johnson  said  about  the  laws  that  are  required  to  take  care 
of  women,  and  I  want  to  say  right  now  that  we're  very  proud  of  having  Gloria  on 
the  council.  She's  going  to  be  magnificent  and  is  a  magnificent  president  of  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  to  make  an  appeal  at  this  convention  for  every  international  union 
to  urge  that  their  women  members,  and  yes,  their  men  members,  join  the  Coalition 
of  Labor  Union  Women  to  make  us  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  part  of  the  labor 
movement  and  that  we  are  being  treated  equally  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  interna- 
tional unions.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  swell  the  ranks  of  CLUW. 

I'd  like  to  join  with  Gloria  in  paying  tribute  to  the  women  members  of  Congress. 
And  I  want  to  point  out  that  an  African-American  woman,  a  freshman,  president 
of  the  class,  Eva  Clayton  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  one  who  steered  through  a 
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resolution  of  the  freshman  class  supporting  labor's  position  against  NAFTA. 
(Applause) 

I  want  to  point  out  that  a  woman  who  has  been  in  Congress  for  a  long  time  and 
is  not  new  to  the  fight  on  trade  and  fair  trade,  Marcy  Kaptur,  has  set  up  several 
committees  to  help  us  get  NAFTA  defeated  and  to  work  against  GATT. 

And  thirdly,  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  was  Carol  Moseley-Braun  who  brought 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  to  his  knees  as  a  freshman  senator  who  dared  to  do  what  many 
men  senators  never  would  take  a  chance  on. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  the  legislation  that  is  so  urgent  and  to  say  while  there 
is  no  question  that  striker  replacement  hits  women  as  much  as  it  does  men,  and  in 
some  cases  even  more,  and  while  it  is  true  that  we  are  concerned  and  will  continue 
to  fight  to  defeat  NAFTA,  and  while  it  is  true  that  we  know  that  health  care  is 
important,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  to  say  that  there  will  be  sections  in  the  health  care 
bill  that  are  particularly  important  to  women. 

And  I  am  hoping  that  the  labor  movement  will  recognize  when  those  issues  are 
discussed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  —  will  give  their  support  to 
particular  problems  of  health  with  women  and  to  particular  problems  that  deal  with 
something  I  know  some  people  don't  agree  with,  the  matter  of  choice.  (Applause) 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  face  that  question  squarely.  (Applause) 

And  to  say  that  we  do  not,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  abortion,  we're  not  in  favor 
of  suggesting  that  women  and  families  can't  make  up  our  minds.  What  we  are 
saying,  the  government  does  not  belong  telling  women  what  they  should  do  with 
their  bodies  and  their  private  lives.  (Applause) 

And  the  last  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this  question  of  pay  equity.  It  is  time,  I  think, 
that  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  and  the  internationals  decided  that  pay  equity 
would  be  on  the  front  burner,  along  with  things  like  striker  replacement,  health 
care,  fighting  NAFTA,  civil  rights  and  all  the  other  things  that  we  consider 
important. 

Women  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  respected,  not  only  as  individuals 
and  personalities.  The  way  they  gain  respect  is  to  know  that  when  they  work  in 
any  field  whatsoever,  that  they  will  be  being  paid  equitably  with  the  men  with 
whom  they  work. 

And  so  I'm  hoping,  Mr.  President,  that  at  the  next  council  meeting  there  will 
be  a  real  effort  to  encourage  us  to  make  pay  equity  one  of  the  prime  issues  that  we 
should  be  fighting  in  Congress.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question ?A11 
in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  motion  carries  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Women  in  America 

The  elimination  of  discrimination  against  women  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  country  has  long  been  a  priority  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Organizing  and  moving  women  into  all  levels  of  union  activity  are  essential  to 
the  strength  and  growth  of  the  labor  movement  and  we  urge  our  affiliates  to  move 
resolutely  toward  these  goals. 
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We  stand  with  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  women's  organizations, 
civil  rights  groups  and  others  in  addressing  the  major  issues  of  concern  to  women 
and  their  families.  We  will  work  to  change  laws,  policies,  institutions  and  attitudes 
to  bring  about  equality  and  justice  for  all  sexes. 

Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  is  fundamen- 
tal to  this  cause. 

Economic  justice  requires  recognition  and  support  of  women  balancing  work 
and  family  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  will  fight  for  issues  of 
importance  to  women  and  families.  Such  issues  include  employment  opportunities 
through  job  training,  pay  equity,  economic  equity  in  social  security,  pension  and 
insurance  reform,  elimination  of  violence  against  women,  ending  sexual  harass- 
ment, universal  health  care,  adequate  child  and  elder  care,  health  and  safety  on  the 
job,  enforcement  of  equal  employment  opportunity  laws  and  promotion  of  affirm- 
ative action  programs  to  break  down  the  "glass  ceiling"  and  "glass  walls"  that 
prevent  women  from  achieving  full  equity  in  the  workplace. 

Violence  against  women  is  on  the  rise.  Violence  against  women  is  rooted  in 
attitudes  and  structures  that  demean  women  and  confine  them  to  a  subordinate 
position  in  society.  Nearly  four  million  women  suffer  domestic  violence  every 
year,  resulting  in  three  to  four  thousand  deaths.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
one-quarter  and  one-third  of  all  women  will  be  raped  at  some  point  during  their 
lives. 

Battered  women  often  have  no  place  to  go  as  shelter  capacity  is  stretched  to  the 
limit.  Even  when  such  women  leave  abusive  relationships,  they  remain  at  risk  from 
their  abusive  partners.  In  cities  and  towns  across  the  country,  rape  crisis  centers 
juggle  increasing  workloads  and  shrinking  budgets  while  struggling  to  provide 
counseling  and  support  to  rape  survivors. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  law  enforcement 
training  and  assistance  to  prosecutors  and  for  community  centers  that  provide 
services  to  women  who  are  victims  of  violence.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  creation 
of  a  specific  federal  civil  rights  remedy  for  the  victims  of  gender-based  crimes, 
strengthening  of  each  state's  protective  orders  and  increased  penalties  for  rape. 
The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  adoption  of  early  intervention  strategies  by  law-en- 
forcement agencies  that  have  proven  effective  in  preventing  domestic  violence. 

Although  sexual  harassment  is  illegal  under  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  it 
continues  to  plague  the  workplace  at  high  economic  and  emotional  costs  to  its 
victims.  The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  sexual  harassment  through  all  possible  means 
including  the  development  of  materials  and  educational  programs,  adoption  of 
policies  and  complaint  procedures,  and  urges  affiliates  to  review  contracts  to 
guarantee  there  are  safeguards  against  sexual  harassment  and  legal  action. 

All  workers  should  be  paid  equally  for  work  of  comparable  value.  However, 
women  still  earn  30  percent  less  than  male  workers  and  the  pay  disparity  for 
minority  women  is  even  greater.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  undervalue 
and  underpay  any  segment  of  the  work  force  if  the  economy  is  to  grow  and  the 
national  standard  of  living  to  remain  high. 
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The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  include  pay  equity  for  women  and  minori- 
ties as  a  bargaining  issue,  to  support  pay  equity  legislation  and  to  file  wage 
discrimination  charges. 

The  federation  will  continue  to  assist  affiliated  unions  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Pay  Equity  in  attacking  sex  and  race  discrimination  wherever  it  exists, 
especially  in  job  assignments  and  classification  procedures. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  pursue  policies  and  practices  that  are  designed  to  eliminate 
sex  discrimination  and  to  foster  the  integration  of  women  into  the  workplace  and 
into  the  labor  movement. 

KIRKLAND:  We  have  a  video  on  community  services.  Will  you  look  at  the 
screen.  .  .  A  video  on  community  services  was  shown.  .  .  (Applause)  Before 
proceeding  to  the  resolution,  I  would  just  like  to  note  that  according  to  a  news 
report  we  got  at  the  time,  3  p.m.  this  afternoon,  legislation  allowing  federal  workers 
to  engage  in  political  activity  on  their  own  time  was  signed  into  law.  (Standing 
ovation) 

There  was  an  East  Room  signing  ceremony  in  which  Vice  Presidents  Som- 
brotto.  Biller  and  Sturdivant  were  present.The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President 
Gloria  Johnson. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  4 

Resolution  No.  31  Community  Services 

JOHNSON:  Resolution  No.  31,  Community  Services.  This  resolution  notes 
that  while  the  Clinton  administration  is  working  to  restore  a  compassionate 
activism  to  government,  the  Reagan/Bush  legacy  has  left  millions  unemployed, 
record  levels  of  people  on  food  stamps,  and  basic  services  outside  the  financial 
reach  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  role  of  union  volunteers  in  community  service 
programs,  and  calls  for  expanded  union  involvement  in  local  United  Way  pro- 
grams. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  unions  to  support  the  administration's  National  Youth 
Service  Program,  to  form  union  retiree  clubs,  and  to  participate  in  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  annual  food  drive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  31, 
and  I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The 
delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  DAN  SCIURY,  Greater  Canton,  Ohio  CLC:  I  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Services  with  the  United  Services  in  my  county.  I've  been 
privileged,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  the  past  19  years  to  be  involved  in  the  field  of 
community  services.  I  think  all  of  what  we've  heard  at  this  convention  over  the 
past  several  days  as  we  talk  about  the  need  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  our 
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strikers  from  being  replaced,  to  prevent  our  jobs  from  being  exploited  and 
exported,  and  all  of  those  key  important  issues  that  have  been  discussed  over  the 
past  few  days. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  most  paramount  and  somewhat  interwoven  in 
all  of  those  comments  that  have  been  made,  is  the  dignity  of  people  right  here  in 
our  own  country.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  recognize  —  and 
it's  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it's  at  this  late  hour  that  we  have  this  resolution  on 
community  services  —  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  strengths  that  the  labor  move- 
ment has  had  over  the  past  many  years  is  our  ability  to  reach  beyond  the  working 
environment  of  the  hours  in  the  plant,  or  the  hours  on  the  construction  site  or  in 
the  mines,  and  get  into  the  lives  of  our  members  and  really  help  them  and  their 
families  to  bring  about  some  dignity  in  the  areas  of  all  of  those  things  that  affects 
the  lives  of  our  members  when  they're  displaced  by  plants  that  have  long  left  our 
communities,  when  they  undergo  long-term  unemployment  and  all  of  those  things, 
such  as  the  disasters  that  we've  seen  right  in  this  city  just  a  few  years  ago,  and  in 
Florida  in  the  more  recent  event  with  the  hurricane  there. 

But  it  is  those  areas  of  community  service  that  we  reach  and  really  demonstrate 
in  a  pluralistic  sense  what  labor  is  all  about,  the  ability  to  reach  out  and  holistically 
help  our  members. 

Yes,  all  of  you  here  represent  leadership  within  your  respective  unions  that  deal 
with  the  bargaining  issues,  that  deal  with  the  hours,  the  overtime,  the  safety,  and 
all  of  those  benefits  that  we  have  come  to  take  sometimes  for  granted. 

But  what  community  service  does  is  give  us  the  humanistic  contract,  the  human 
contract,  as  it  was  termed  many  years  ago  by  one  of  our  former  national  directors. 
That  human  contract  is  one  of  the  greatest  tools  that  we  have  in  areas  of  America 
to  organize  the  unorganized.  And  let  me  tell  you,  when  they  went  into  states  like 
South  Carolina  many  years  ago,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  bastion  of  anti-union 
sentiment,  it  was  community  services  that  brought  people  to  realize  —  and  on 
some  of  those  issues  involving  J.  P.  Stevens  and  many  other  strikes  throughout 
this  country  where  people  come  to  realize  —  that  if  the  union  could  reach  out  to 
its  members  through  community  services  and  were  not  even  affiliated,  what  would 
they  do  if  we  were? 

And  I  say  to  you  that  Union  Privilege  as  we  know  now  is  also  a  great  organizing 
tool,  but  Community  Services  is  by  far  the  best  thing  that  organized  labor  has  going 
for  it. 

And  I  certainly  would  support  and  encourage  all  of  us  here  to  go  back  to  our 
communities.  And  if  you  don't  know  who  your  Community  Service  people  are, 
they're  usually  as  close  as  picking  up  a  phone  and  calling  your  central  bodies  or 
your  local  United  Way,  particularly  in  most  of  the  major  communities,  and  get 
those  people  involved,  too,  in  helping  your  members.  You're  not  out  there  by 
yourself  in  times  of  strife  or  times  of  disaster. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  we  can,  in  fact,  further  and  perpetuate  the  cause  of 
organizing  the  unorganized  if  we  utilize  the  tools  that  we  have,  such  as  the 
Community  Service  network  in  America,  and  also  Union  Privilege. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  could  note  that  when  you  go  back  to  your 
local  communities,  right  now  they're  probably  running  the  local  United  Way 
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campaigns.  We  in  Community  Services  can  only  give  to  any  of  our  members  the 
resources  that  we  have  to  share  with  them  that  have  been  given  through  campaigns 
like  United  Way.  And  I  would  hope  that  all  of  you  would  be  generous  and  support 
it.  And  as  you  know,  most  international  unions  that  I'm  aware  of  do,  in  fact,  endorse 
and  support  United  Way  and  Community  Services. 

So  thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  a  great  resolution, 
and  I  rise  to  give  it  support.  Thank  you.  President  KirkJand. 

KIRKLAND:  Vice  President  McEntee  at  mike  2. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  McENTEE:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  would 
only  hope  that  members  of  the  press  are  in  the  hall  right  now.  Each  and  every 
morning  as  we  would  get  up  here  in  San  Francisco  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  newspapers,  and  I  guess  particularly  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  American 
labor  movement  as  an  institution  has  taken  some  real  shots. 

Well,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  hope  they're  here  in  this  room,  and  I  hope  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  previous  speaker,  to  hear  the  resolution  and  to  see 
the  video.  Because  this  is  really  the  untold  story  of  American  labor  in  the  United 
States.  It's  the  story  of  American  labor  unions  and  its  membership  helping  people 
in  the  community  time  after  time. 

We  pick  up  the  paper  and  we  read  about  strikes.  But  do  we  read  about  the  fact 
that  the  Building  Trades  have  had  a  program  for  years  to  try  and  stop  and  find  a 
cure  for  diabetes  for  children?  Do  we  read  about  the  fact  that  the  Machinists  for 
years  have  had  a  program  to  help  the  blind  with  seeing  eye  dogs?  We  never  read 
about  these  kinds  of  things  in  the  newspapers. 

Do  we  read  about  the  fact  —  and  we  heard  the  Attorney  General  earlier  this 
afternoon  —  the  fact  of  Homestead.  Fla..  and  the  hurricane.  I  was  down  there  right 
after  the  hurricane.  And  what  did  I  see?  I  saw  public  sector  workers  in  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  working  14,  15  hours  a  day,  sometimes  without  any  kind  of 
pay.  to  help  the  community.  I  saw  building  trades  people,  electricians  and 
carpenters  on  the  weekends  on  their  own  time  restoring  homes  to  people  in 
Homestead.  They  were  not  members  of  the  union.  They  were  members  of  the 
community.  But  they  were  there  to  help  those  people  that  were  members  of  the 
community. 

Right  here  a  few  years  ago  in  San  Francisco,  we  had  an  earthquake.  And  who 
was  on  the  job  and  stayed  on  the  job  not  asking  for  overtime,  not  asking  for 
anything?  It  was  union  members  who  stayed  on  the  job  to  help  bring  back  this  city 
to  the  way  it  is  today. 

Just  this  past  summer  throughout  the  Midwest,  we  had  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  disasters  that  our  country  has  ever  faced.  We  had  floods.  We  had  raging 
waters.  We  had  1 1  states  that  almost  reached  disaster  stage,  1 1  states.  And  who 
was  on  the  job?  Who  were  the  people  with  the  sandbags  building  the  levees?  They 
were  Fire  Fighters,  they  were  Building  Trades  people,  they  were  from  the  UAW. 
They  were  trade  unionists  from  plants  all  over  that  particular  area. 

Iowa,  sisters  and  brothers,  was  one  of  the  most  devastated  states  in  terms  of  that 
flood.  The  city  of  Des  Moines  inside  of  a  matter  of  hours  was  under  water,  a 
disaster.  People  without  any  kind  of  drinking  water,  not  just  for  hours  or  days,  but 
even  weeks  at  a  time.  Finally,  the  floodwaters  receded,  they  went  away,  but  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  recognized  in  each  of  those  states,  he  recognized 
what  he  certified  as  1 1  American  heroes,  one  from  each  of  those  states,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  in  that  state  did  more  for  the  community  and  the  people  in 
that  state  than  any  other  single  individual. 

He  went  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  gave  each  of  the  1 1  a  commendation.  I'm 
proud  to  present  to  this  convention,  I  would  ask  him  to  just  say  a  few  words.  This 
is  one  of  the  heroes  of  America.  This  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  America  but  a  trade 
unionist.  This  is  a  trade  unionist,  the  head  of  our  union  in  Iowa,  a  vice  president 
of  our  national  union,  a  hero,  a  commendation  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  let  me  present  Don  McK.ee  from  Iowa.  (Applause) 

DON  McKEE,  AFSCME:  First  of  all,  President  Kirkland,  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  folks  this  afternoon.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
my  International  President  Gerry  McEntee,  Secretary-Treasurer  Lucy,  for  actually 
the  opportunity  to  be  that  hero,  because  without  them  we  wouldn't  have  had  the 
wherewithal  to  pull  it  all  together. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  background  on  it,  and  I'm  going  to  be  brief  because 
I  have  had  to  sit  here  as  long  as  you  folks  have.  I  know  the  hour  is  late. 

On  July  1 1 ,  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  250.000  residents  lost  their  water.  The 
governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  who  by  the  way  is  Republican,  and  we  won't  say 
any  more  about  that,  decided  that  what  would  be  best  for  the  city  of  Des  Moines 
is  that  we  would  let  the  Hy-Vee  store  and  the  Dahl  store,  which  are  basically 
anti-union  outlets  in  Iowa,  deliver  water  to  the  people  of  that  city,  that  they  could 
come  get  their  water  at  those  stores. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  big  flaw  in  that,  and  the  flaw  was  that  people  that  couldn't 
get  out  of  their  homes,  people  that  were  handicapped,  people  who  were  in  the  inner 
city  and  didn't  have  the  transportation  capacity  to  get  to  where  that  water  supply 
was  were  being  left  out. 

So,  we  took  on  the  task  of  providing  potable  drinking  water  for  all  of  those 
people  for  the  28  days  that  Des  Moines  was  without  water.  We  delivered  over 
300,000  gallons  of  water  to  all  of  those  people. 

We  delivered  on  a  daily  basis  with  Teamsters  from  UPS  and  from  Building 
Trades  members  and  from  Machinists  and  UAW  members  and  Rubber  Workers 
members  and  folks  from  the  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor.  We  delivered  water  in 
gallon  jugs  to  over  1 ,500  shut-ins  on  a  daily  basis  and  we  gave  them  as  much  as 
10  gallons  apiece  per  day.  We  continued  that  process  for  28  days. 

Actually,  we  beat  the  Iowa  National  Guard  on  the  scene  with  potable  water. 
The  National  Guard  couldn't  figure  that  out. 

They  said  how  can  a  labor  organization  beat  the  Army  to  this  disaster?  And 
their  conclusion  was  very  simple.  They  said,  "General,  what  you  have  to  under- 
stand, those  people  do  these  jobs  on  a  daily  basis.  They  know  what  they're  doing. 
We  don't  have  to  train  them,  their  unions  have  already  trained  them.  This  is  what 
they  normally  do." 

And,  President  Kirkland,  it  is  very  proud  for  me  to  say  that  all  of  organized 
labor  in  the  city  of  Des  Moines  and  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  I  believe,  is  better  off  today 
because  of  the  action  that  we  took  in  that  community,  and  frankly,  around  the  state. 
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We  delivered  water  to  three  other  communities  in  that  state  during  the  same 
time.  We  had  water  coming  from  all  over  the  United  States,  trucked  in  Teamster 
semis  and  operations  out  of  Chicago  that  was  bringing  us  empty  containers  so  that 
we  could  fill  them  up.  During  the  middle  of  this  process,  we  had  a  little  —  it  isn't 
a  little  town,  80,000  people  in  St.  Joe,  Missouri,  had  the  same  problem  that  Des 
Moines  did.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa  told  the  governor  of  Missouri  the 
following.  This  was  quoted  in  the  newspaper:  '"That  I  recommend  that  you  fill  up 
your  bathtub,  you're  going  to  need  the  water.  You  should  tell  all  the  people  in 
Missouri  to  fill  up  their  bathtubs  because  they're  going  to  be  without  for  a  little 
while." 

While  he  was  telling  them  that,  we  worked  out  a  deal  with  UPS  where  we 
shipped  down  to  them  three  semi-truck  loads  of  empty  containers  within  four  hours 
after  they  called  for  the  need.  We  diverted  17  semi-truck  loads  of  bottled  water 
from  Roanoke,  Va.  So,  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Iowa  tells  them  to  fill  their 
bathtubs,  and  the  labor  movement  provides  the  water. 

I  think  that  says  a  lot  for  what  we're  about.  I  believe  that's  our  future.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you.  Brother.  We're  very  proud  of  you.  Is  there  further 
discussion  ?The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

HAROLD  WOODS,  Knoxville-Oak  Ridge  CLC:  I  wanted  to  say  one  thing, 
that  we  appreciate  from  the  central  labor  councils  and  local  unions  the  status  that 
the  AFL-CIO  and  the  internationals  give  community  services  and  the  Community 
Services  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We  want  to  congratulate  you  and  thank  you 
for  the  support  that  you  have  given  us  in  the  past.  We  know  you're  going  to  give 
it  in  the  future. 

That's  the  main  department  that  a  lot  of  the  central  labor  councils  look  for, 
because  first  and  foremost  —  I've  heard  this  many  a  time  —  first  and  foremost  we 
are  a  part  of  the  community  first,  and  we  appreciate  the  AFL-CIO  and  all  its  efforts 
with  community  service.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolu- 
tion 31.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It  is  approved. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Community  Services 

While  the  Clinton  administration  works  to  restore  a  compassionate  activism 
and  economic  pragmatism  to  government,  the  Reagan-Bush  legacy  lives  on. 
Millions  of  American  families  are  unemployed,  homeless  or  experiencing  a 
precipitate  drop  in  their  standard  of  living.  Food  stamp  enrollment  is  at  a  record 
level  and  housing,  food,  medical  care  and  family  services  are  prohibitively 
expensive  for  millions  of  unemployed  and  the  working  poor. 

Union  volunteers  can  make  major  improvements  in  their  local  communities. 
Community  services  committees  can  train  union  counselors  to  help  link  needy 
persons  to  social  services  and  resource  programs.  Union  volunteers  also  can  bring 
organizing  and  trade  skills  to  community  housing  initiatives  and  to  the  health  care 
reform  campaign. 
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The  vitality  of  local  United  Ways  is  an  important  part  of  community  services 
because  its  network  of  agencies  is  still  the  best  way  to  help  fund  human  services 
and  to  involve  volunteers  in  community  service.  Organized  labor's  energetic 
messages  to  their  rank  and  file  are  vital  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  participation  of 
local  union  leaders  in  their  community's  United  Way  drive.  More  union  volunteers 
are  needed  to  participate  on  agency  boards  and  committees  to  ensure  quality 
programs  in  which  labor  has  a  voice. 

To  ensure  that  the  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  liaison  program  at  UWA 
continues  to  serve  working  families,  local  United  Ways  should  affiliate  at  a  full 
dues  level. 

Unions  should  support  and  help  shape  the  Clinton  administration's  National 
Youth  Service  program.  Helping  young  adults  earn  college  tuition  credits  while 
involving  them  in  union-sponsored  community  service  activities  can  produce  a 
generation  of  leaders  who  care  about  helping  others  and  who  understand  organized 
labor. 

Organizing  and  involving  union  retirees  has  implications  for  all  union  activities. 
Union  retiree  clubs  should  not  only  be  formed,  but  should  be  offered  educational 
and  recreational  programs.  The  AFL-CIO  Retiree  Counseling  program  gives 
union  retirees  usable  information  on  financial  planning,  community  resources  and 
opportunities  for  participation  labor  movement  and  community  activities. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  all  unionists  to  assist  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  in  seeing  its  Food  Drive  fulfill  its  potential  of  becoming  the  largest 
national  volunteer  involvement  day  in  the  nation.  Unions  and  state  and  local 
AFL-CIOs  should  actively  promote  the  spring  1994  drive  and  recruit  volunteers 
to  help  collect  food  donations. 

KIRKLAND:  The  chair  recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue  for  an- 
nouncements. 

DONAHUE:  I  would  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  convention  to  accept  a 
late  resolution  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Resolutions  Committee.  It's 
Resolution  No.  183  on  the  removal  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  If  there's 
no  objection,  we  will  accept  that  late  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention. 

There  is  a  meeting  tomorrow  morning  of  the  NAFTA  planning  committee  for 
state  and  local  councils  and  for  international  unions.  Unions  can  designate  one  or 
two  representatives  to  attend  that  meeting.  It's  in  Continental  2  and  3  at  8  a.m. 
That's  Continental  2  and  3,  8  a.m.,  NAFTA  planning  meeting. 

There  is  no  meeting  tomorrow  morning  of  the  full  Resolutions  Committee.  One 
had  been  scheduled  for  breakfast.  It  is  not  to  be  held. 

The  Escort  Committee  for  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  who  will  address  the  convention 
tomorrow  morning:  Willie  Baker,  Dick  Cordtz  and  Jack  Sheinkman. 

I  would  remind  you  and  ask  you  to  please  return  to  the  hall  at  9  p.m.  tonight 
for  "An  Evening  With  the  Performing  Arts,"  presented  by  the  Associated  Actors 
and  Artistes  of  America  and  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies. 

There  is  a  program  for  that  meeting  at  your  places  in  the  hall  which  tells  you 
that  we're  going  to  hear  Si  Kahn  and  John  McCutcheon,  the  San  Francisco  Mime 
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Troupe,  the  San  Francisco  Improv  Theater,  the  Freedom  Song  Network  and  the 
Dick  Crest  Band.  It  will  be  a  splendid  show  at  9  p.m.  this  evening. 
That  concludes  the  announcements,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  We  are  privileged  to  be  joined  this  afternoon  by  two  fine 
songwriters  and  musicians  that  the  labor  movement  is  very  proud  to  call  its  own. 

Si  Kahn  is  not  only  a  musician,  but  also  the  "poet  laureate"  of  the  North 
Carolina  AFL-CIO,  and  a  proud  trustee  of  our  own  Labor  Heritage  Foundation. 
(Applause) 

Si  has  worked  for  the  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  on  the  J.  P.  Stevens  boycott 
and  has  for  more  than  15  years  been  a  grassroots  organizer  working  with  unions 
throughout  the  South. 

John  McCutcheon,  along  with  Si,  is  a  founding  member  of  AFM  Local  1000. 
(Applause) 

And  he  is  an  internationally  acclaimed  singer,  recording  artist  and  composer 
whose  work  has  enhanced  the  conventions  of  seven  international  unions  over  the 
last  three  years. 

Following  their  performance,  the  convention  will  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. Meanwhile,  please  welcome  Si  Kahn  and  John  McCutcheon. 

(Applause.  Si  Kahn  and  John  McCutcheon  entertained  the  delegates  with 
various  musical  selections.) 

(At  5:45  p.m.,  Wednesday,  October  6,  1993,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  7,  1993.) 
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AFL-CIO  Twentieth  Constitutional  Convention 


FOURTH  DAY  -  MORNING  SESSION 
Thursday,  October  7,  1993 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:43  a.m.,  President  Kirkland  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND:  The  invocation  this  morning  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Janet  Corpus  of  the  Reformation  Lutheran  Church,  Milpitas,  California. 
Reverend  Corpus. 

INVOCATION 
REVEREND  JANET  M.  CORPUS 

I'm  very  honored  to  be  with  you  this  morning,  and  I  invite  you  to  invoke  God's 
presence  upon  this  meeting.  Please  rise. 

Let  us  pray.  Gracious  and  loving  God,  we  give  you  thanks  for  life  together  and 
for  this  new  day,  for  our  sisters  and  brothers  gathered  here  and  for  those  many 
more  whom  we  serve,  not  only  the  organized  but  also  the  unorganized,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  across  our  borders  and  around  the  world.  We  pray  you 
make  us  worthy  leaders. 

According  to  your  promise,  we  hope  in  a  future  of  unity  and  bounty,  of  justice 
and  peace.  Yet,  we  live  in  a  world  divided.  How  very  good  it  is  when  sisters  and 
brothers  come  together  in  unity. 

We  live  in  a  suffering  world.  How  very  good  it  is  when  we  bear  one  another's 
burdens. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  inequity.  How  very  good  it  is  when  your  people  do  justice. 
We  live  in  a  world  at  war.  How  very  good  it  is  indeed  when  we  join  together 
in  peace. 

You  have  called  us  to  unity.  You  have  called  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens. 
You  have  called  us  to  do  justice  and  to  make  peace.  In  calling  us  to  these,  You 
have  called  us  to  ventures  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  ending  by  paths  as  yet 
untrodden,  through  perils  unknown.  Give  us  faith  to  go  out  with  good  courage 
knowing  that  Your  hand  is  leading  us  and  your  love  supporting  us.  Amen. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Shanker  for  a  resolution. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  1,  Summary  Report 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SHANKER:  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  already 
reported  resolutions  from  Subcommittee  1  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  Labor  and  the  World.  The  convention  has  debated  and  acted  on 
these  resolutions  and  a  number  of  related  resolutions. 

This  report  of  the  committee,  which  addresses  a  variety  of  additional  resolu- 
tions, has  been  distributed  to  the  delegates  on  the  convention  floor  in  printed  form 
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in  the  "green  book,"  except  that  Resolution  No.  183  on  the  removal  of  sanctions 
against  South  Africa  is  printed  in  the  "AFL-CIO  News,"  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  convention  delegates. 

One  resolution  on  which  we  recommend  convention  action  is  Resolution  No. 
12,  International  Trade  and  Investment.  Another  resolution  notes  the  lack  of 
enforcement  and  weakness  of  Buy  American  laws,  and  calls  for  stronger  enforce- 
ment and  appropriate  legislative  remedies  to  see  that  Buy  American  laws  are 
properly  applied. 

We  recommend  also  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  all  states,  counties 
and  municipalities  with  sanction  legislation  against  South  Africa  to  repeal  those 
laws  and  urging  that  current  and  future  investment  in  South  Africa  or  in  companies 
operating  in  South  Africa  be  targeted  to  create  jobs,  accelerate  training,  and 
promote  a  non-racial,  non-violent  state  based  on  the  extension  of  full  human  and 
trade  union  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  want  to  recognize  and  thank  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  1  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Michael  Sacco,  secretary; 
Marvin  Boede,  Arthur  Moore,  Ed  Cleary,  Arthur  Coia,  Frank  Garrison,  John 
Joyce,  Kenneth  Coss  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson. 

The  Resolution  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  the  report  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  as  printed  in  the  green  book  and  in  today's  "AFL-CIO  News,"  and  I 
so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  a  second?  Been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to 
approve  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  Subcommittee  No.  1 .  Is  there  discussion? 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  That  is 
approved. 

Resolution  No.  12  International  Trade  and  Investment 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  46,  International  Trade  in  Services 
Resolution  No.  77,  Workers'  Rights  and  International  Trade 
Resolution  No.  78,  The  GATT  and  NAFTA 
Resolution  No.  93,  TRADE 

Resolution  No.  12  notes  that  America's  trade  crisis  continues  and  new  govern- 
ment policies  are  needed  —  policies  that  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  differ  from  the  interests  of  corporate  America.  Without  that  change  in 
direction,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  experience  a  loss  of  jobs,  destructive  trade 
deficits,  a  growing  level  of  international  debt,  and  damaging  giveaways  of 
technologies  and  markets. 

Actions  that  are  needed  include  the  reauthorization  and  improvement  of  the 
Super  301  provision  of  the  Trade  Act,  the  inaction  of  legislation  aimed  at  reducing 
large  bilateral  trade  deficits,  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act.  It  also  calls  for  specific  policies  to  deal  with  the  problems 
encountered  by  individual  industries  such  as;  steel,  autos,  textiles,  apparel,  shoes, 
telecommunications,  electronics,  services,  and  transportation. 
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The  resolution  states  that  policies  are  needed  to  regulate  the  immense  flows  of 
international  capital,  to  encourage  domestic  production  and  to  strengthen  existing 
codes  of  conduct  for  multinational  enterprises  to  protect  the  rights  of  workers.  It 
calls  for  the  improvement  of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program  and 
demands  it  be  funded  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed because  of  trade. 

The  resolution  states  that  provisions  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  corporation  concerning  labor  rights  and 
standards  must  be  vigorously  enforced  and  countries  that  abuse  worker  rights 
should  be  immediately  removed  from  those  programs.  It  also  calls  upon  the 
Administration  to  fully  utilize  the  worker  rights  provisions  in  Section  301  and  to 
revoke  most-favored-nation-trade  status  for  China. 

Insofar  as  the  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  negotiations  is  concerned, 
the  resolution  calls  on  the  Administration  to  reorder  its  objectives,  to  emphasize  a 
variety  of  areas  including  changes  in  GATT  rules  to  address  balance  of  payments 
problems,  trade  adjustment  assistance,  the  denial  of  worker  rights,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  U.S.  Trade  remedy  law,  and  the  needs  of  import  sensitive  industries. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  for  action  directed  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
greater  balance  of  trade  on  a  sectoral  basis  in  order  to  preserve  America's  vital 
industrial  base. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  12. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

International  Trade  and  Investment 

If  the  U.S.  position  in  international  trade  is  to  improve,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  go  beyond  reliance  on  blunt  macro-economic  policy  tools.  Exchange 
rates,  fiscal  policies  and  interest  rates  all  influence  trade,  but  by  themselves  cannot 
bring  about  the  necessary  shift  in  the  pattern  of  U.S.  trade.  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  the  academic  abstractions  of  the  free  trade  theory  and  comparative  advantage, 
upon  which  U.S.  government  policy  has  been  based,  are  not  guides  to  the 
management  of  economic  issues  between  nations,  but  a  rationale  for  policies  that 
support  the  interests  of  international  business.  The  U.S.  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  promote  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  people  within  its  borders. 

Current  emphasis  on  free  trade  and  unfettered  capital  movements  is  an  explicit 
abrogation  of  that  responsibility  and  will  lead  to  the  further  globalization  of 
production,  which  enriches  corporate  elites  while  harming  American  workers 
without  alleviating  poverty  in  poorer  nations.  Strong  new  government  policies  that 
recognize  that  the  interests  of  corporate  America  are  not  identical  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  essential.  Otherwise,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to 
experience  a  loss  of  jobs,  a  decline  in  real  wages,  destructive  trade  deficits,  a 
growing  level  of  international  debt  and  damaging  giveaways  of  technology  and 
markets.  New  government  actions  should  include: 

•  The  reauthorization  and  improvement  of  the  Super  301  provision  of  the 
trade  act. 
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•  The  implementation  of  Executive  Branch  policies  and  the  enactment  of 
legislation  aimed  at  reducing  large  and  persistent  bilateral  trade  deficits. 

•  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988,  to  address  unfair  and  discriminatory  trade  practices. 

Beyond  these  economy-wide  approaches,  problems  encountered  by  individual 
industries  require  specific  remedies.  These  include: 

•  A  reduction  in  the  level  of  Japanese  car  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
the  elimination  of  the  gross  imbalance  in  auto  parts  trade  with  Japan  by 
the  purchase  of  more  parts,  materials  and  components  from  existing  U.S. 
suppliers  by  Japanese  automakers  for  their  U.S.  assembly  plants  and  by 
increased  exports  to  Japan.  The  administration  should  insist  that  the  Japanese 
facilities  raise  their  local  sourcing,  as  European  nations  have  done. 

•  Imported  multipurpose  vehicles  should  be  classified  as  trucks  and  assessed 
the  required  25  percent  tariff.  The  growing  problem  of  auto  and  parts 
imports  from  low-wage  countries  such  as  Korea  and  Mexico  also  must  be 
addressed.  Furthermore,  a  substantial  increase  in  North  American  value 
should  be  required  for  vehicles  to  qualify  for  duty-free  treatment  under  the 
U.S.-Canada  Auto  Pact,  and  the  proposed  NAFTA. 

•  Policies  must  be  implemented  to  bring  some  order  and  stability  to  trade 
in  textiles,  apparel  and  shoes. 

•  Legislation  to  reauthorize  and  enforce  the  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements 
(VRAs)  on  steel  mill  products  and  machine  tools. 

•  Strong  action  to  address  the  trade  problems  of  the  telecommunications 
industry.  Imports  of  telecommunications  products  have  inundated  the 
American  market  while  foreign  markets  continue  to  restrict  American-made 
goods. 

•  Policies  to  maintain  and  re-establish  domestic  electronic  and  television 
industries. 

•  Policies  to  assure  that  a  significant  portion  of  U.S.  raw  materials  destined 
for  export,  such  as  grains  and  logs,  are  processed  in  this  country. 

•  To  revive  the  U.S.  maritime  industry,  legislation  is  needed  to  substantially 
increase  the  portion  of  cargo  carried  in  U.S. -flag  ships  and  to  assure  a 
strong  U.S.  shipbuilding  base,  thereby  enhancing  national  security.  Further, 
immediate  action  is  necessary  to  eliminate  foreign  barriers  to  U.S.  transport 
carriers  involved  in  the  increased  level  of  international  commerce,  as  well 
as  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

•  The  prohibition  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  exports  should  be  maintained  and 
domestic  carriage  of  the  oil  retained  for  U.S. -flag  vessels.  The  U.S.  merchant 
marine  fleet  should  be  given  a  more  important  role  in  providing  auxiliary 
services  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  United  States  should  ratify  the  UNCTAD 
code  for  liner  conferences  to  help  the  domestic  shipping  industry  attain  a 
more  equitable  share  of  cargo  generated  by  U.S.  trade. 

•  Policies  and  appropriate  action  are  needed  to  stem  the  export  of  office  and 
other  service-sector  jobs. 

In  addition  to  individual  industry  requirements,  other  trade-related  measures 
are  necessary.  Specifically: 
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The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA)  program  should  be  extended  as 
a  distinct  program  and  fully  funded  to  provide  adequate  compensation  to 
those  unemployed  because  of  trade,  along  with  the  improvement  of  training, 
job  search  and  relocation  aid  for  those  displaced  workers.  Eligibility  should 
be  improved  to  cover  workers  whose  jobs  are  exported,  non-manufacturing 
workers  injured  by  trade,  and  to  permit  supplier  workers  to  be  covered 
under  this  program.  The  wage  replacement  formula  for  determining  TAA 
benefits  should  be  restored  to  pre- 1981  levels.  Funding  should  be  provided 
through  the  imposition  of  an  import  surcharge. 

The  export  of  capital,  technology  and  price-sensitive  items  that  damages 
the  U.S.  economy  should  not  be  promoted.  The  transfer  of  U.S.  technology 
should  be  controlled  to  assure  continued  technological  advances,  competi- 
tive advantage  for  domestic  production  and  national  security.  Export-Import 
Bank  funding,  including  direct  loan  authority,  should  be  maintained  in 
order  to  provide  U.S.  industry  with  tools  necessary  for  international  com- 
petition. These  funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  domestic  purchase 
of  U.S.  products  to  offset  foreign  subsidies.  Financing,  however,  should 
not  be  used  to  develop  projects  in  other  countries  in  industrial  sectors 
where  excess  capacity  exists. 

Policies  should  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  immense  flows  of  international 
investment.  Administration  emphasis  on  overseas  investment  by  American 
firms  should  be  redirected  and  legislation  enacted  to  require  the  disclosure 
and  monitoring  of  foreign  investors  in  the  United  States. 
Tax  loopholes  and  incentives  for  multinational  companies  to  move  abroad 
—  including  the  tax  deferral  privilege  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  —  should 
be  ended. 

Provisions  of  the  tariff  schedules  that  reduce  tariffs  on  products  containing 
parts  produced  in  the  United  States  should  be  repealed. 
The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  a  government  agency 
that  insures  private  investment  abroad,  should  be  restructured.  Worker 
rights  provisions  should  be  enlarged  and  regulations  protecting  domestic 
production  and  employment  vigorously  enforced. 

Bilateral  investment  treaties  should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Senate 
to  ensure  that  protection  for  workers  is  included  and  domestic  production 
not  harmed. 

Existing  codes  of  conduct  for  multinational  enterprises  should  be  strength- 
ened to  protect  the  rights  of  workers  employed  by  these  firms  and  to 
provide  effective  remedies  when  those  rights  are  denied.  Rapid  progress 
in  this  area  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  the  strong  growth  of  foreign 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States.  Subsidiaries  of  multinational  cor- 
porations operating  in  this  country  should  demonstrate  the  highest  respect 
for  the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 
In  those  countries  that  seek  to  attract  industry  through  the  exploitation  of 
workers,  international  agreements  are  needed  to  improve  labor  standards.  In 
pursuit  of  that  goal,  the  United  States  should  fully  utilize  the  worker  rights 
provision  in  Section  301  of  the  1988  Trade  Act  to  penalize  those  countries 
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where  basic  rights  and  standards  are  denied.  Provisions  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  concerning  labor  rights  should  be  vigorously  enforced 
and  countries  that  abuse  worker  rights  should  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  program.  The  persistent  use  of  child  labor  should  be  addressed  through 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  the  importation  of  products  produced  by  chil- 
dren, with  stiff  criminal  penalties  for  violators  of  that  ban. 

•  Most-favored-nation  status  for  China  should  be  revoked.  The  United  States 
should  no  longer  support  the  Chinese  government's  repression  of  its  own 
citizens. 

•  The  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Act  of  1938  should  be  repealed.  Any  exemption 
from  this  nation's  trade  laws  should  be  proven  on  a  case-by -case  basis.  At 
minimum,  manufacturing  operations  should  be  prohibited  within  such  zones. 

•  The  Buy  America  Act  should  be  strengthened  to  ensure  public  funds  are 
used  to  purchase  domestic  goods  and  services.  Similarly,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  should  be  amended  to  limit  the  production  of  weapons 
systems  to  U.S.  manufacturing. 

•  The  United  States  should  end  its  support  of  loans  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  that  require  the  borrowing  countries  to  curb  imports 
and  push  exports  to  pay  their  debts.  In  place  of  this  approach,  which  has 
harmful  repercussions  on  the  United  States  and  other  economies,  the  IMF 
should  be  urged  to  promote  balanced  growth  in  both  borrowing  and  lending 
countries.  It  also  is  necessary  for  the  IMF,  in  constructing  any  economic 
program,  to  consult  closely  with  the  trade  unions  in  the  affected  country 
in  order  to  mitigate  any  harm  to  workers.  Central  to  this  goal  is  a  solution 
to  the  debt  crisis  of  developing  countries.  It  is  essential  for  private  banks 
to  substantially  write  down  the  value  of  loans  and  provide  interest  rate 
reductions. 

Concerning  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  and  suggested  bilateral 
free  trade  area  negotiations,  the  administration  should  place  greater  emphasis  on 
debt  reduction,  ensure  that  import-sensitive  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
protected  and  negotiate  provisions  that  directly  address  problems  caused  by 
differing  regulatory  standards  such  as  occupational  safety  and  health  or  environ- 
mental protection.  So-called  free  trade  should  not  condone  the  abuse  of  workers 
and  the  environment. 

Priorities  in  Uruguay  Round 

The  administration's  objectives  in  the  current  Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  should  be  reordered  to  emphasize  the  following  areas: 

•  GATT  instruments  that  permit  trade  restrictions  to  safeguard  balance  of 
payments  should  be  reformed  to  directly  address  the  U.S.  deficit.  The 
massive  current  account  imbalances  that  exist  today  are  harmful  to  the 
United  States  and  threaten  the  viability  of  the  international  trading  system. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  for  GATT  to  establish  mechanisms  that  can  help 
bring  about  the  gradual  reduction  of  those  imbalances  through  the  application 
of  trade  policy. 

•  GATT  rules  should  be  amended  to  include  provisions  that  would  address 
trade  advantages  gained  by  the  denial  of  worker  rights  or  the  maintenance 
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of  repressive  working  conditions.  Competitive  advantage  in  trade  should 
not  be  derived  from  the  denial  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  association,  the 
refusal  to  insure  a  safe  work  environment,  the  exploitation  of  child  labor 
or  other  reprehensible  practices. 

•  The  inadequacies  of  the  GATT  safeguard  procedures  need  to  be  addressed. 
The  United  States  should  concentrate  on  exposing  trade  restrictive  measures 
employed  throughout  the  world  and  should  develop  procedures  for  nego- 
tiating agreements  that  would  bring  some  order  and  stability  to  trade  in 
import-sensitive  products,  as  well  as  products  and  commodities  where 
worldwide  excess  capacity  exists. 

•  The  disadvantage  faced  by  U.S.  producers  as  a  result  of  current  GATT 
rules  on  border  tax  adjustment  should  be  eliminated  by  means  of  appropriate 
changes  to  the  GATT. 

•  Solutions  to  the  serious  problems  faced  by  U.S.  industry  in  the  area  of 
counterfeiting  need  to  be  found. 

•  Tariffs  should  be  maintained  for  import-sensitive  industries. 

•  Essential  protections  for  the  textile  and  apparel  industry  should  be  main- 
tained. 

•  GATT  rules  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee 
to  fund  trade  adjustment  assistance  programs. 

•  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  United  States  accept  any  weakening 
of  U.S.  trade  remedy  law,  particularly  Section  301,  Section  337,  and  the 
anti-dumping  and  countervailing  duty  status. 

A  New  Policy 

It  is  essential  the  United  States  construct  a  more  realistic  framework  for 
coordinating  world  trade  relationships.  The  huge  trade  imbalances  that  exist  today 
cannot  continue.  Other  countries  have  dealt  more  effectively  with  international 
trade  to  promote  their  own  industrial  development  and  employment.  Negotiations 
and  national  action  should  be  directed  at  the  goal  of  achieving  greater  balance  in 
trade  on  a  sectoral  level  in  order  to  preserve  America's  vital  industrial  base. 

Reliance  on  trade  liberalization  alone  will  not  achieve  this  goal.  While  com- 
merce today  is  indeed  global,  social  protection  and  regulation  —  factors  that  are 
necessary  to  humanize  the  market  and  to  help  promote  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  its  benefits  —  remain  the  responsibility  of  national  governments.  This 
conflict  needs  to  be  resolved  if  trade  is  to  expand  and  benefit  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

Resolution  No.  73  Buy  American 

Resolution  No.  73  notes  the  lack  of  enforcement  and  weakness  of  Buy 
American  laws,  and  calls  upon  the  President  to  enforce  those  laws  and  the 
Congress  to  undertake  oversight  hearings  and  provide  appropriate  legislative 
remedies  to  insure  that  Buy  American  laws  are  properly  applied. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  73. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Buy  American 

WHEREAS,  More  than  17  million  Americans  are  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  including  many  who  are  or  were  members  of  unions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Buy  American  Act  of  1933,  and  67  subsequent  statutes  and 
regulations,  require  the  federal  government  to  use  American-made  goods  and 
services  wherever  possible;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  remnants  of  the  ship  building  and  ship  repair  industry  in  the 
United  States  are  being  completely  crippled  by  work  performed  overseas;  and 

WHEREAS,  Even  at  the  present  time,  U.S.  Navy  vessels  are  being  repaired  in 
highly  subsidized  Japanese  shipyards;  and 

WHEREAS,  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  use  of  foreign  contractors  and 
subcontractors  by  the  federal  government  are  creating  a  threat  to  this  nation's 
economic  national  security;  and 

WHEREAS,  Ignoring  Buy  American  laws  and  regulations  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  government  departments  and  agencies  has  caused  the  loss 
of  millions  of  American  jobs;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  President  and  his  cabinet  to  bring 
home  American  work  by  enforcing  the  Buy  American  laws;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  through  oversight 
hearings  and  other  action,  learn  the  extent  of  Buy  American  law  violations  and 
provide  appropriate  legislative  remedies  deemed  necessary  to  correct  the  situation. 

Resolution  No.  183  Removal  of  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa 

This  resolution  call  for  the  removal  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa  in 
response  to  what  was  asked  of  us  by  Jay  Naidoo  of  the  Congress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resoution  No.  183. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Removal  of  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa 

The  AFL-CIO.  encouraged  by  the  political  developments  in  South  Africa  and 
responding  to  the  call  of  Jay  Naidoo  of  the  Congress  of  South  African  Trade 
Unions,  endorses  the  lifting  of  the  remaining  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  The 
federation  congratulates  the  workers  of  South  Africa  who  endured  the  sanctions, 
yet  supprted  them  as  one  means  of  ending  the  discredited  and  abhorrent  system  of 
apartheid.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  defenders  of  freedom  to  support  those  workers 
through  a  program  of  investments  to  redress  the  legacy  of  apartheid. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  all  states,  counties  and  municipalities  with  sanction 
legislation  against  South  Africa  still  in  effect  to  repeal  those  laws  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Further,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  that  current  and  future  investment  in  South 
Africa  or  in  countries  operating  in  South  Africa  be  targeted  to  create  jobs, 
accelerate  training  and  promote  a  non-racial,  non-violent  state  based  on  the 
extension  of  full  human  and  trade  union  rights  for  all  its  citizens. 
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KIRKLAND:  Will  the  Escort  Committee  bring  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  to 
the  platform.  (Applause) 

All  of  you,  I'm  sure,  are  familiar  with  our  next  speaker.  You  know  who  he  is, 
what  he  stands  for  and  which  side  he's  on.  So,  let's  hear  from  him  now.  Jesse 
Jackson.  (Standing  ovation) 

REVEREND  JESSE  JACKSON 
Rainbow  Coalition 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  address  this  historic 
convention. 

I'm  honored  to  stand  here  with  Lane  Kirkland  and  Tom  Donahue  and  the  labor 
family.  In  this  hour  of  crisis  and  entrenchment,  labor  has  stood  tall.  The  ship  in 
rough  waters  continues  to  broaden  the  space  of  significance  and  relevance.  I  think 
you  owe  it  to  yourself,  based  upon  your  election  yesterday  and  based  upon  your 
work  during  these  difficult  times,  to  give  Lane  Kirkland,  who  has  fought  to  save 
our  jobs  perhaps  as  none  other,  a  great  round  of  applause.  Thank  you.  Lane. 
(Applause) 

It  is  time  to  celebrate  and  commiserate,  to  analyze  and  to  organize.  We've  come 
a  long  way,  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have  much  to  celebrate.  Twelve 
years  of  reaction  of  trickle  down  economics,  of  deregulated  justice,  1 2  years  of 
open  war  on  labor  was  run  out  of  town  last  year. 

Reagan  thought  he  could  bust  you.  Bush  thought  he  could  ignore  you.  And  now 
Reagan  and  Bush  are  gone.  Trickle  down  must  go  with  the  tricksters.  (Applause) 

We  are  still  pushing.  Yesterday,  the  federal  workers  were  un-Hatched.  We  have 
much  to  celebrate.  (Applause) 

The  fruits  of  that  victory  are  already  ripening.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  finally  has  appointees  pledged  to  enforce  the  law.  The  President  has  pledged 
to  sign  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill.  The  Labor  Secretary  actually  knows  the  names 
of  union  leaders,  a  mighty  giant  he  is.  (Applause) 

For  all  of  America,  the  gains  are  far  broader.  When  labor  wins,  working  people 
win.  When  unions  win,  human  rights  win. 

In  1944,  Roosevelt  called  for  an  economic  bill  of  rights  for  every  American. 
For  generations,  that  pledge  has  gone  unfulfilled.  When  we  raised  the  right  to 
health  care  a  decade  ago,  we  were  alone.  When  we.  Rainbow  and  labor,  pushed 
for  a  comprehensive  health  care  plan,  we  were  alone.  While  you  fought  and  struck 
to  give  workers  decent  health  care,  you  stood  alone. 

But  we  kept  on  pushing.  And  now  the  Democratic  president  we  helped  elect 
has  made  the  right  of  every  American  to  comprehensive  cradle-to-grave  health 
care  the  central  fight  of  the  administration.  Even  Republicans  suddenly  have  got 
religion.  They  argue  about  how  to,  not  whether.  The  tension  between  single-payer 
universal  coverage  and  managed  care  must  be  kept  alive.  We  are  on  the  right  side 
of  history.  We  want  Canada's  health  care  system  and  not  Mexico's  wage  scale  and 
union  busting.  (Applause) 
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Yes,  we  have  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  but  that  is  not  enough.  We  won 
a  new  president.  We  now  must  win  a  new  direction. 

Roosevelt  was  a  good  president  and  a  great  Democrat.  He  campaigned  for  a 
balanced  budget.  He  did  not  run  on  the  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal  came  from 
working  people  fighting  to  organize  unions,  demanding  jobs  to  lift  the  country 
from  the  Depression.  Roosevelt  was  a  good  president.  It  took  an  independent, 
powerful,  militant  union  movement  to  make  him  great. 

Johnson  was  (Applause). . .  Johnson  was  a  good  president  and  a  great  Democrat. 
But  he  did  not  teach  Dr.  King  about  civil  rights.  When  Dr.  King  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  he  met  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  White  House.  Dr.  King  asked  only  that 
we  be  given  the  right  to  vote.  Johnson  told  him  that  if  he  could,  he  would  in  a 
second.  Although  he  had  the  power  to  blow  up  the  world  with  the  push  of  a  button, 
he  could  not  get  a  voting  rights  act  through  a  Senate  ruled  by  an  unholy  alliance 
of  conservative  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

So,  Dr.  King  went  to  Selma,  and  we  marched  to  Montgomery.  Unions  stood 
with  us  in  that  fight  for  justice.  And  we  marched  enough  and  bled  enough  and  died 
young  enough,  red.  yellow,  brown,  black,  and  white,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  An 
independent  civil  rights  movement  made  it  impossible  for  the  Senate  not  to  give 
every  American  the  right  to  vote.  Lyndon  Johnson  chose  Dr.  King's  side  of  history 
rather  than  George  Wallace's.  Our  struggle  led  him  to  greatness.  (Applause) 

Bill  Clinton  has  the  potential  to  be  a  great  president,  but  he  cannot  do  it  alone. 
When  he  proposed  a  nominal  stimulus  program,  it  was  lost  in  a  filibuster  in  the 
Senate.  He  cannot  do  it  alone.  His  health  care  plan,  already  a  compromise,  will 
now  face  the  most  powerful  lobbying  effort  by  entrenched  interests  in  our  history. 
He  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  will  require  a  powerful  independent  citizen  movement  if 
the  struggle  for  justice  is  to  go  forward. 

We  who  would  dare  act  for  change  and  hope,  need  to  be  the  live  alternative  to 
reactionary  and  retarded  forces.  Our  struggle  can  make  him  strong  and  make  him 
great. 

There's  an  ugly  trend  in  our  nation  today  —  plants  closing,  jobs  leaving,  tax 
base  eroding,  families  disintegrating,  schools  traumatized.  For  this  we  are  offered 
a  crime  plan  rather  than  a  job  stimulus,  rebuild  America  plan. 

Now,  in  this  day,  more  than  ever  working  people  need  to  organize.  They  need 
unions  to  be  powerful,  independent  and  bold. 

Oh.  yes,  I  read  the  same  stories  that  you  do.  Union  membership  is  down  to  10 
percent  of  the  private  economy,  the  signifiers  say  that  you're  dinosaurs  on  the 
verge  of  being  extinct,  throwback  to  an  age  fit  for  Jurassic  Park.  I  see  all  those 
modern  politicians,  half  of  them  take  your  money  and  take  your  votes,  but  unable 
to  get  the  word  "union"  out  of  their  mouths. (Applause) 

My  friends,  they  are  profoundly  wrong  about  history.  If  there  is  an  outstanding 
error  in  our  approach,  it  is  that  working  people  are  registering  voters,  financing 
and  working  for  too  many  politicians  who  don't  believe  in  economic  justice.  They 
believe  in  right-to-work  laws  and  scab  replacements  and  NAFTA.  They  do  not 
advocate  reinvesting  in  America.  In  a  time  of  trouble  they  vanish. 

We  need  public  service  in  high  places.  We  must  send  those  who  do  not  serve 
public  interests  back  to  private  life.  That's  our  mission.  (Applause) 
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Unions  are  a  great  asset  to  a  democratic  country.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
unions  were  crushed  and  declared  dead,  and  the  economy  suffered  massive 
depression.  In  the  1920s  unions  were  declared  dead.  We  fell  into  the  Great 
Depression.  And  now  you  are  said  to  be  in  ill  health  and  the  economy  does  not 
look  so  good  either. 

Let  us  look  past  the  alligators,  the  official  scribes,  the  signifiers,  the  weather 
vane  politicians  and  look  at  what  is  really  going  down.  Unions  are  down,  yes,  but 
so  is  the  economy.  Real  wages  are  falling.  Poverty  is  spreading.  Inequality  is  at 
record  heights.  We  suffered  a  long  recession  and  the  recovery  without  jobs. 

It's  not  just  happening  here.  Twenty-five  million  unemployed  in  the  industrial 
economies.  Swedish  social  democracy  in  retreat.  German  employers  declare  war 
on  their  unions,  an  Asian  development  model  is  based  on  crushing  independent 
unions. 

What  is  really  going  down?  You  know  as  well  as  L,  capital  has  gone  global  and 
is  using  exploited  labor  to  undermine  organized  labor.  Profits  up,  wages  down. 
Profits  up,  environment  spoiled.  Profits  up,  health  and  safety  endangered.  Profits 
up,  but  the  world  on  the  verge  of  a  global  depression. 

We  can  always  talk  about  our  high-wage,  high-skilled  economy.  We  need  more 
training  for  workers,  better  education  for  our  children,  more  skills  so  we  can  stay 
on  the  high-wage  side  of  the  global  economy.  We  need  new  forms  of  worker-man- 
agement cooperation. 

All  that  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  tell  you  friends,  every  high-wage, 
high-skilled  economy  that  has  ever  existed  came  into  being  because  workers 
organized  into  unions  and  fought  for  decent  wages  and  conditions  from  their 
companies.  It  always  came  as  a  result  of  a  fight.  (Applause) 

We're  on  the  verge  of  a  new  South  Africa,  a  new  Poland,  because  workers 
organized  and  fought  back  with  the  help  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Every  human  rights 
advance  that  has  occurred  was  supported  by  unions  that  used  their  political  power 
to  demand  human  rights  from  governments.  Don't  let  them  mislead  you.  Human 
rights  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  always  marched  with  a  union  label.  You 
have  special  interests,  but  collectively  you  have  and  represent  the  general  good. 

Why  was  Dr.  King  in  Memphis  when  he  was  shot  down?  He  was  there  to  help 
working  people,  to  organize  garbage  collectors  in  their  struggle  to  organize  a 
union.  Why  did  he  do  that?  Because  he  knew  that  civil  rights  and  economic  rights 
could  not  be  guaranteed  unless  working  people  had  the  right  to  organize,  the  right 
to  strike,  and  were  empowered  to  advance  their  own  rights. 

Why  do  I  stand  with  you  today  emphatically?  Why  is  the  Rainbow  Coalition 
organizing  around  the  country  to  bring  workers  together?  Why  is  workplace 
fairness  legislation  so  important  ?  All  this  talk  about  striker  replacement,  manage- 
ment flexibility?  The  question  is  whether  we  have  the  right  to  strike  in  America, 
the  fundamental  right  of  any  free  trade  union  movement,  and  so  we  march.  The 
Rainbow  has  agreed  to  mobilize  across  the  country  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  push  this 
legislation.  We  will  keep  pushing  until  America  once  again  protects  the  right  to 
strike.  It's  our  ability  to  bargain.  (Standing  ovation) 

Why  is  labor  law  so  important  ?  Under  Reagan  the  NLRB  was  turned  into 
union-busters.  Now  it's  time  to  revise  labor  laws  to  make  the  NLRB  into  a  union 
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booster.  That's  its  mission.  Government  should  encourage  the  organization  of 
unions,  and  so  we  march.  We've  been  arrested  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  will  continue  to  work  and  go  to  jail  until  labor  laws  in  this 
country  help  working  people  organize. 

I've  walked  the  line  with  the  hardest  workers,  the  poorest  people,  the  farm 
workers,  the  textile  workers,  the  mine  workers,  the  hospital  workers,  who  wipe 
the  sweat  of  the  sick,  put  alcohol  on  their  diseased  bodies,  clean  their  sheets,  empty 
their  bedpans,  just  slop  jobs;  and  yet,  when  they  get  sick,  they  cannot  afford  to  lie 
in  the  bed  they  make  up  every  day.  That's  why  we  must  have  a  national 
comprehensive  health  care  plan  for  all  the  people.  (Standing  ovation) 

We  stand  with  the  waiters  and  waitresses,  maids  who  catch  the  early  bus  and 
clean  other  people's  houses.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do.  Jesus  said,  "Inasmuch  as  you 
do  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you  do  it  unto  me." 

Our  character  is  measured  by  how  we  treat  the  poor  in  the  pit  of  life,  the  young 
early  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the  old  in  the  sunset  of  life  and  the  stranger  on  the  Jericho 
road.  Our  struggle  must  maintain  its  will,  the  character  and  the  struggle. 

Why  is  NAFTA  so  important?  Once  again,  the  alligators  are  out  trying  to  distort 
this  question.  We  are  called  protectionists,  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  past.  We're 
called  racists,  prejudiced  against  Mexicans.  Let's  make  the  case  for  the  common 
people. 

We  want  free  trade  that  is  fair  trade.  We  want  hemispheric  trade  and  economic 
policy,  an  environmental  policy,  an  energy  policy,  a  security  policy.  We're 
neighbors  with  Mexicans  and  Canadians.  We  should  be  friends.  But  we're  the 
people  that  deserve  to  sit  at  the  table,  labor  and  farmers  and  environmentalists, 
management  and  government,  all  be  co-partners  in  the  process  of  development. 
We  want  an  even  playing  field.  We  want  to  lift  Mexican  wages,  not  lower 
American  wages.  A  win-win  situation.  (Standing  ovation) 

Mexicans  are  our  neighbors.  They,  too,  are  struggling  God's  children.  The 
disparity  between  our  two  nations  is  a  critical  factor.  We  share  2,000  miles  of 
common  border.  Eighty  million  people  are  our  neighbors  and  potential  customers 
and  co-workers.  We  must  create  a  plan  to  create  an  even  playing  field. 

We  want  to  build  bridges  to  Mexico,  not  walls  between  us  and  Mexico.  But  we 
want  balanced  economic  growth,  reinvest  and  convert  the  economy  by  using 
pension  funds,  government  secured,  to  make  America  and  our  neighbors  stronger. 

Mr.  Clinton,  we  defeated  a  fast  track.  We  want  a  fair  track,  a  comprehensive, 
long-term  plan.  At  the  formation  of  the  European  Common  Market,  Spain  and 
Greece  had  weaker  economies  than  its  neighbors.  The  European  nations  developed 
a  social  contract  and  lifted  Spain  and  Greece  so  as  not  to  lower  the  rest  of  them. 
They  did  that  so  wages  would  not  be  undercut  in  the  other  nations  and  we  deserve 
no  less  as  American  workers.  (Applause) 

My  friends,  don't  let  them  suck  us  into  playing  race  games  on  Mexicans. 
Mexican  workers  are  not  taking  our  jobs.  Those  who  live  in  shanties  and  shacks 
with  the  dirt  for  their  floor,  who  breathe  poison  every  day,  who  make  50  cents  an 
hour  and  sometimes  two  dollars  a  day,  Mexican  workers  are  not  taking  our  jobs. 
Greedy  American  corporations  are  taking  our  jobs  to  them.  Let  the  record  be 
straight.  (Standing  ovation) 
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Mexican  workers  do  not  want  wages  that  leave  them  unable  to  clothe  their 
families.  They  do  not  seek  conditions  that  poison  their  children.  They  do  not  freely 
choose  to  condemn  their  daughters  to  work  for  dimes  until  their  eyes  go  bad. 
Corporations  and  governments  conspire  to  enforce  a  low-wage  policy  that  keeps 
profits  up  and  wages  down. 

That's  not  a  free  trade  treaty.  Trade  will  be  more  managed  after  this  treaty  than 
it  is  today.  This  is  a  managed  trade  treaty  designed  to  protect  capital  and  crush 
wages,  negotiated  by  three  governments  dedicated  to  trickle  down  economics. 

In  each  country,  when  the  people  have  spoken,  they  have  repudiated  those 
economics.  Mulroney  was  retired,  Bush  was  defeated,  Salinas  could  never  be 
elected  if  they  had  bothered  to  count  the  vote.  (Applause) 

The  people  repudiated  the  economics  and  defeated  its  advocates.  Now  it's  time 
to  defeat  the  treaty  that  they  produced.  We  need  a  putting-people-first  trade  policy, 
a  treaty  that  stands  with  working  people,  that  raises  wages  and  conditions  abroad 
so  they  will  not  undermine  us  at  home,  a  treaty's  first  trade  accord  that  will  require 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  starting  with  enforceable  labor  rights  in  Mexico 
and  in  our  own  country. 

It  would  tie  wages  to  productivity  so  workers  and  not  the  barracudas  of  the 
capital  would  benefit  from  investment.  It  would  enforce  basic  protection  for 
worker  health  and  safety,  the  environment,  consumer  protections.  It  would  provide 
a  development  bank  to  aid  working  poor  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

But  this  NAFTA  does  not  put  people  first.  It  puts  capital  first.  It  does  not 
embrace  the  future,  but  a  surrender  to  a  reactionary  past.  It  must  be  defeated  so  we 
can  rebuild  our  momentum,  build  an  alternative  policy  toward  Mexico,  toward  the 
hemisphere  and  toward  the  world. 

It  must  be  defeated  to  rid  the  administration  of  this  poison  leftover  of  Rea- 
ganomics  so  it  can  forge  a  new  agreement  that  puts  people  first.  Do  Bill  Clinton  a 
favor,  defeat  NAFTA.  (Standing  ovation) 

Let's  draft  the  alternative,  a  plan  for  long-term,  balanced  economic  investment 
and  growth.  This  struggle  and  other  struggles  for  justice  will  not  be  easy.  The 
struggle  for  justice  never  is.  We  must  stand  together.  That's  why  D.C.  statehood 
is  so  important.  I  know  you  all  think  this  is  a  special  pleading.  It's  an  outrage  that 
D.C.  citizens  have  no  right  to  vote.  We  pay  more  taxes  than  people  in  10  states. 
D.C.  sent  more  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  20  states.  More  people  live  in  D.C. 
than  five  states  with  10  U.S.  Senators. 

D.C.  is  not  for  D.C.  only.  D.C.  statehood  puts  two  more  votes  in  the  Senate  that 
will  stand  for  human  rights,  two  votes  in  the  Senate  that  will  stand  for  cities,  two 
votes  that  will  stand  for  labor  rights,  OSHA  reform,  increased  minimum  wage, 
health  care  reform,  education  and  training  programs.  (Applause) 

Let  us  not  forget  what  those  two  votes  mean.  Clinton's  1993  budget  passed  the 
Senate  by  one  vote.  We  must  raise  this  issue  up  until  we  rise  and  rise  together. 

Finally,  my  friends,  it's  time  to  push  hard  again.  If  we  learned  anything  last 
year,  it's  that  we  must  be  able  to  be  in  motion  if  the  administration  is  to  be  able  to 
act.  If  we  sit  back,  they  get  rolled.  And  now  we  must  act. 

We're  on  the  verge  of  a  global  depression,  but  there  is  no  plan  for  global  growth. 
We're  in  the  midst  of  a  recovery,  but  there  are  no  jobs.  Our  cities  are  hemorrhaging. 
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We're  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  in  transition  from  the  Cold  War,  but  there  is  no 
investment  plan. 

Look  at  this  state.  One  year  ago,  Los  Angeles  suffered  the  most  costly  riot  in 
this  century,  but  there  has  been  no  relief.  Since  1991,  one  in  five  jobs  lost  in  this 
country  have  been  lost  in  California.  It's  a  depression  driven  by  the  rich  in 
transition  from  the  Cold  War.  We  hear  all  this  talk  about  conversion,  all  this  talk 
about  training.  Frankly,  training  is  an  insult  if  there  are  no  jobs  to  train  for. 
(Applause) 

Some  of  the  most  skilled  workers  in  the  world  are  being  laid  off  with  no  place 
to  go.  They  do  not  need  training.  They  need  jobs.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
money.  Our  budget  to  defend  Europe  and  Japan  is  95  percent  of  what  it  was  at  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War. 

Europe  and  Japan  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves.  Besides,  no  one  is  after 
them.  Furthermore,  we  need  the  money.  (Applause) 

If  we  can  finance  Europe  and  Japan  at  that  level  and  spend  $60  billion  a  year 
to  defend  South  Korea  from  North  Korea  40  years  after  the  war,  we  can  reinvest 
in  America  and  put  Americans  back  to  work.  (Applause) 

With  all  of  this  talk  about  the  budget  deficit  in  Congress,  we  elected  a  president 
who  promised  to  address  this  investment  deficit.  We're  not  making  investments 
vital  to  this  economy,  and  we  must.  Next  year  for  the  first  time  in  four  years,  real 
investment  is  actually  going  down.  For  all  the  talk  about  education  and  training, 
those  accounts  are  taking  the  biggest  hit,  down  about  $1.4  billion  for  education 
and  training  in  bills  passed  by  the  House. 

In  putting  people  first,  the  president  put  forth  a  covenant.  He  pledged  to  reinvest 
dollar  for  dollar  every  dollar  cut  from  the  military  budget.  He  pledged  $50  billion 
a  year  in  new  investment  in  infrastructure  and  education.  He  pledged  $20  billion 
in  the  Rebuild  America  Fund  for  our  cities.  Then  he  came  to  Washington  and  got 
bushwhacked  by  the  budget  hawks  and  bond  market  managers. 

Workers,  we  must  enforce  the  covenant.  We  know  what  to  do.  Look  at  what 
we  did  after  World  War  II  or  with  Poland  after  the  Cold  War.  We  provided  them 
with  long-term,  low-interest  loans  for  development.  We  need  this  economy 
moving  again.  We  need  an  American  investment  bank  to  provide  the  seed  capital 
to  give  this  economy  a  boost. 

Long-term,  no-interest  loans  to  save  the  environment,  feed  the  economy,  put 
depressed  workers  back  to  work,  create  a  market  for  electric  cars  and  help  with 
conversion,  invest  in  education  so  our  children  have  a  decent  chance,  rebuild  these 
cities  before  the  violence  makes  Somalia  look  like  a  picnic. 

No  choice  schools  for  a  few,  but  to  make  all  schools  choice  for  all  children 
chosen.  We  must  defeat  Proposition  174  in  California.  (Applause) 

I  say  it's  time  to  march  again.  March  and  raise  these  demands,  take  our  case  to 
the  people.  Give  the  president  the  pressure  he  needs  to  act.  Keep  your  heads  high. 
It's  time  to  march  again.  For  those  mine  workers  in  those  coal  fields,  it's  time  to 
march  again.  For  those  textile  jobs  going  to  cheap  labor,  it's  time  to  march  again. 
For  the  electronic  industry  being  undercut,  it's  time  to  march  again. 

With  all  those  jobs  going  to  cheap  labor  markets,  it's  time  to  march  again.  With 
our  kids  wearing  Nike  shoes  and  Reebok  and  LA  Gear  being  made  at  50  cents  a 
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day  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  with  cheap  labor  undercutting  organized  labor, 
it's  time  to  march  again.  We're  not  marching  for  welfare,  we're  marching  for  fair 
share.  When  we  work,  we  deserve  to  get  paid.  (Standing  ovation) 
We  deserve  to  get  paid. 

Above  all,  workers,  keep  your  head  high,  keep  your  hopes  high,  keep  on  going 
on.  Don't  let  them  break  your  spirit. 

My  mind  takes  me  to  Hamlet,  North  Carolina,  workers  burned  up  in  a  chicken 
factory.  No  windows.  Doors  locked  from  the  outside.  Mr.  Manager,  why  were  the 
doors  locked  from  the  outside?  Because  workers  might  steal  chicken  wings.  Who 
are  those  workers?  Mostly  black  and  white  women.  Who  died?  Mostly  white, 
female,  black  and  female.  Who  suffered?  Their  families. 

Workers,  why  didn't  you  organize?  Well,  some  got  a  few  cents  more  than  the 
others.  They  played  black/white  games.  They  played  male/female  games.  We 
could  never  quite  get  together  based  upon  race  and  sex.  Then,  workers,  one  day 
the  fire  came,  the  smoke  billowed  and  you  couldn't  get  out,  and  you  died,  white 
and  black,  male  and  female  alike. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  nothing  divide  us.  As  a  union  of  people  based  upon 
common  principles  and  ideals,  we  will  not  be  defeated.  Don't  let  them  divide  us. 
When  they  shut  those  doors  and  lock  us  in,  or  close  those  plant  gates  and  lock  us 
out,  they  also  turn  the  lights  out.  When  those  lights  go  out,  you  can't  use  color  or 
sex  or  religion  for  a  crutch.  We  all  look  amazingly  similar  in  the  dark.  The  issue 
is  not  black  or  white.  It's  wrong  and  right  or  dark  and  light.  Let's  turn  the  lights 
on  and  march  on.  Let's  turn  the  lights  on  and  march  on. (Standing  ovation) 

Turn  the  lights  on.  Turn  the  lights  on.  Turn  the  lights  on. 

Don't  let  them  break  your  spirits.  Organizing  is  difficult.  Don't  let  them  break 
your  spirits.  Know  what  the  odds  are  on  every  campaign.  That's  why  we  must 
organize  union  and  church  alike,  union  and  community  alike.  Don't  let  them  break 
your  spirits. 

Slave  masters  never  retire.  The  slaves  must  change  their  minds.  Oppressors 
never  retire.  The  oppressed  must  change  their  minds. 

Colonizers  never  retire.  The  colonized  must  change  their  minds.  The  oppressed 
never  retire.  The  oppressed  must  change  their  minds.  That's  why  the  Bible  said, 
"And  we  shall  be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  our  minds." 

Let's  change  our  minds  and  organize  and  fight  back.  The  struggle  is  hard. 
Capital  has  gone  global,  so  let  organizing  go  global.  It  won't  be  easy.  It  gets  dark 
sometimes,  but  the  morning  comes. 

We  lose  great  warriors  in  a  plant  one  day,  but  that  crucifixion  serves  to  inspire 
us  to  a  resurrection.  Don't  let  them  break  our  spirits.  Let's  stand  tall  now.  Let's 
organize  together.  Let's  march  together.  Let's  reinvest  in  America  together.  Let's 
build  a  national  railroad  together.  Let's  end  slums  together.  Let's  fight  for  full 
employment  economy  together.  Let's  put  people  in  high  places  who  respect  our 
work  and  vote  together. 

Let  nothing  turn  you  around.  I  know  you  cry  sometimes,  workers,  but  my  Bible 
says  —  and  I  believe  it  to  be  right  —  "weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  hold 
on,  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  The  Lord  is  our  light  and  our  salvation.  Whom 
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shall  we  fear?  Nobody,  but  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  our  life.  Stand  tall,  forward 
ever,  backwards  never.  (Standing  ovation) 
Workers,  keep  hope  alive.  God  bless  you. 

KIRKLAND:  Jesse,  I'D  tell  you  what  I  told  Bill  Bywater  the  other  day:  You've 
just  got  to  stop  beating  around  the  bush.  (Laughter) 

I  want  you  to  know  that  tomorrow  is  Jesse  Jackson's  birthday.  He'll  be  52  years 
old.  On  your  behalf  I  want  to  wish  him  happy  birthday. (Applause) 

Thank  you,  Jesse.  You  nobly  fulfilled  your  mission  to  lift  the  spirits  and 
reinvigorate  the  delegates  as  this  convention  comes  down  to  its  final  day.  Thank 
you.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  happy  birthday.  (Applause) 

We  have  a  short  video.  Would  you  note  the  television  screens. 

...A  video  was  shown.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson  for  a 
resolution. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEES 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Resolution  No.  8  AFL-CIO  Pension  Investment  Program 

This  resolution  reiterates  the  AFL-CIO' s  support  for  the  programs  of  its 
Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts,  particularly  the  National  Partnership  for 
Community  Investment. 

It  urges  the  affiliates'  pension  plans  to  allocate  assets  to  the  Trusts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  8,  and 
I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  The  motion  is  to  approve  the  resolution.  All  in  favor,  say 
aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It's  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

AFL-CIO  Pension  Investment  Program 

The  AFL-CIO  Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts  merit  the  full  support 
of  union  pension  plans.  The  Trusts  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  provide 
prudent  investments  with  competitive  returns  to  investors.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Trusts  are  achieving  important  labor  goals:  job  creation,  increased  housing  and 
economic  vitality  of  local  communities.  The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  Trusts' 
National  Partnership  for  Community  Investment  and  its  investments  in  our  na- 
tion's cities.  The  Partnership,  as  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Council,  is  demon- 
strating that  pension  plans  can  prudently  and  securely  invest  to  help  meet  housing 
and  economic  development  needs  of  our  urban  communities.  The  AFL-CIO  fully 
supports  the  NPCI  and  urges  the  affiliates'  pension  plans  to  allocate  assets  to  the 
Housing  and  Building  Investment  Trusts. 
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KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Jack  Joyce. 

CONSTITUTION  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JACK  JOYCE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Executive 
Council  submitted  a  supplemental  report  to  the  convention  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.  That  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Constitution,  and  no  other  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee.  (The  convention 
was  also  advised,  via  Resolutions  Book  Two,  page  7 1 ,  an  action  under  Article  VI, 
Section  3  and  Article  VII,  Section  5  as  follows:  The  executive  council  at  its  August 
1992  meeting  increased  the  salaries  and  of  the  president  and  secretary-treasurer, 
effective  Sept.  1,  1992.  Those  salaries  had  last  been  changed  in  1989.  Taking  into 
account  inflation  in  the  interim,  the  president's  salary  was  set  at  $192,500  and  the 
secretary-treasurer's  set  at  $165,000.) 

The  committee  consisted  of  myself  as  chairman,  with  Frank  Hurt  of  the  Bakery, 
Confectionery  and  Tobacco  Workers  as  secretary.  Committee  members  are  Ron 
Carey  of  the  Teamsters,  Donald  E.  Wharton  of  the  Machinists,  Arthur  Loevy  of 
the  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers,  Frank  Hanley  of  the  Operating  Engineers, 
Barbara  Easterling  of  the  Communications  Workers,  Jake  West  of  the  Iron 
Workers,  Guy  Dickinson  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union, 
Edgar  Ball  of  the  Steelworkers,  James  Norton  of  Graphic  Communications, 
George  Leitz  of  the  Transportation  Workers,  John  J.  Barry  of  the  Electrical 
Workers,  Edward  L.  Fire  of  the  Electronic  Workers  and  Arturo  Rodriguez  of  the 
Farm  Workers.  That  is  the  complete  committee. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  Council's  proposal  and  now  favorably  recom- 
mends this  matter  to  the  convention. 

For  our  report,  I  now  call  on  our  Secretary,  Vice  President  Frank  Hurt,  President 
of  the  Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco  Workers. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HURT:  Thank  you,  Jack.  The  Executive  Council's  Report 
states  in  pertinent  part:  "Conservative  projections  of  AFL-CIO  expenditures  for 
the  next  two  years,  taking  account  of  the  vigorous  efforts  at  cost  control  the 
Federation  has  undertaken  and  will  continue  to  undertake,  show  likely  deficits  of 
$4  million  in  1994  and  over  $6  million  in  1995  at  the  current  level  of  per  capita 
financing. 

"A  part,  but  not  all  of  these  deficit  amounts,  can  be  covered  from  contingency 
resources.  But  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  member  per  month  in  1994  and  another 
cent  in  1995  is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our  operating  deficits  in  those  years 
within  manageable  limits.  Consequently,  the  minimum  action  necessary  to  keep 
the  AFL-CIO' s  finances  in  order  is  to  increase  the  per  capita  tax  by  those  amounts." 

Now,  based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  on  Constitution,  in  accordance 
with  the  Executive  Council,  recommends  that  Article  XV,  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  For  the  period  ending  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of 
December,  1993,  each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  committee 
shall  pay  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month  a  per 
capita  tax  of  40  cents  per  member  per  month.  Beginning  with  per  capita  payments 
for  the  month  of  January  1994,  each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing 
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committee  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  month  for  the  preceding 
month  a  per  capita  tax  of  41  cents  per  member  per  month.  And  beginning  with 
such  payments  for  the  month  of  January  1995,  the  monthly  per  capita  tax  shall  be 
42  cents." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  delegate 
at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  TOM  SEVER,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Teamsters:  Mr.  Chairman, 
sisters  and  brothers  and  delegates,  on  behalf  of  my  organization,  the  General 
President,  General  Executive  Board  officers,  I  am  opposed  to  that  resolution  and 
an  increase  in  the  per  capita  tax  and  because  of  our  financial  constraints  that  we 
are  experiencing  at  that  international  at  the  present  time. 

I  sincerely  request  that  the  delegates,  and  particularly  the  Teamsters*  delegates, 
oppose  this  resolution.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question ?A11 
in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  sufficient  votes  have  been  cast  in  the  affirmative  to 
approve  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  Constitution  Committee. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  for  a  final  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
Credentials  Committee  has  examined  additional  credentials  and  recommend  that 
one  additional  delegate  be  seated.  This  is  the  final  report  of  the  committee. 

We  have  examined  the  credentials  of  726  delegates  representing  79  interna- 
tional unions,  nine  departments,  45  state  bodies,  141  central  bodies,  four  directly 
affiliated  local  unions,  and  two  fraternal  organizations,  and  recommend  that  the 
delegates  indicated  in  the  report  be  seated. 

The  names  of  the  delegates  the  committee  recommends  be  seated  and  their 
organizations  are  appended  to  the  report  and  will  appear  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  first  day  of  the  convention.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Hatfield  for  a  report  of  the 
Labels  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LABELS  COMMITTEE 

Resolution  No.  107  Union  Label  Week 

VICE  PRESIDENT  HATFIELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  report  of  the 
Union  Label  Committee,  Resolution  No.  107,  Union  Label  Week.  This  resolution 
notes  that  the  week  following  Labor  Day  focuses  attention  on  products  and 
services  produced  by  union  workers  and  the  union  labels,  shop  cards,  store  cards 
and  service  buttons,  a  hallmark  of  quality  and  fair  labor  standards. 

It  designates  the  period  September  5-10,  1994,  and  September  4-9,  1995  as 
Union  Label  Weeks  and  states  that  unions  will  see  to  it  that  the  goals  of  the  Union 
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Label  Week  are  extended  throughout  the  year.The  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion of  Resolution  107,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  The  motion  has  been  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  gentle- 
man at  mike  1 . 

DAVE  JOHNSON,  General  President  of  United  Garment  Workers:  Brothers 
and  sisters,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  But  what  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
for  a  moment,  if  I  could  have  everybody's  attention,  is  the  fact  that  even  among 
ourselves,  oftentimes  we  purchase  products  produced  by  anti-union  companies 
simply  because  many  times  "Made  in  U.S.A."  is  good  enough  or  it's  easy. 

When  I  see  union  logos  and  slogans  printed  on  Hanes,  Fruit-of-the-Loom 
T-shirts,  items  like  that,  it  would  be  like  myself  going  down  and  buying  a  Nissan 
automobile  from  Smyrna,  Tennessee,  just  because  it's  made  in  the  U.S.A. 

It's  not  good  enough,  and  it's  about  time  we  start  thinking  about  where  we 
spend  union  dollars.  Many  of  these  companies  continue  to  fight  organizing  efforts. 
And  why  not?  They  get  our  business  anyway.  With  the  United  Garment  Workers, 
when  we  need  an  electrician,  we  don't  go  to  the  Yellow  Pages,  we  go  to  the 
AFL-CIO  directory  and  we  call  IBEW.  Some  of  these  things  make  sense.  We 
needed  a  roofer,  I  called  the  Roofers.  And  oftentimes  I  wonder  just  what  we  are 
doing. 

At  Christmastime,  I  even  receive  union  greetings  crash  printed  on  scab  cards, 
and  I  wonder  what  we're  doing  to  one  another.  That's  all  I  have  to  say.  That's  it. 
(Applause) 

DONAHUE:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion?The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  All  those  in 
favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.Those  opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  report 
is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Union  Label  Week 

WHEREAS,  The  week  following  Labor  Day  is  set  aside  each  year  to  focus 
attention  on  the  products  and  services  produced  by  America's  union  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  union  labels,  shop  cards,  store  cards  and  service  buttons 
which  identify  many  of  these  products  and  services  are  hallmarks  of  quality  and 
symbols  of  fair  labor  standards,  and  are  honorable  symbols,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  officially  designates  the  periods  of  September 
5-10,  1994  and  September  4-9,  1995,  as  Union  Label  Weeks;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  national  and  international  unions  renew  their  efforts  to 
promote  Union  Label  Week  and  will  see  to  it  that  the  goals  of  Union  Label  Week 
be  extended  throughout  the  year. 

Resolution  No.  108  Support  of  Boycotts 

HATFIELD:  Resolution  No.  108,  Support  of  Boycotts.  This  resolution  states 
that  the  boycott  has  been  proved  over  the  years  as  a  means  effectively  to  combat 
the  forces  that  would  destroy  unions. 
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It  urges  that  AFL-CIO  affiliates,  their  local  unions,  state  and  central  bodies,  and 
union  label  councils  actively  support  national  boycotts  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  and  that  editors  of  publications  affiliated  with  the  International 
Labor  Communications  give  all  possible  publicity  through  "don't  buy"  lists  and 
through  other  means. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  108,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  A  motion  and  second.  Is  there  discussion?  Ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? On  the  question,  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  108.  All  those  in  favor, 
signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Support  of  Boycotts 

WHEREAS,  The  American  trade  union  movement  continues  to  be  buffeted 
from  all  sides  by  powerful  corporations  and  their  trade  associations  dedicated  to 
the  weakening  or  outright  destruction  of  effective  labor  unions;  and 

WHEREAS,  Organized  labor  has  suffered  grievous  setbacks  at  the  hands  of 
these  unscrupulous  individuals  and  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS,  Throughout  history,  anti-union  forces  have  sought  to  destroy  the 
American  labor  movement,  but  failed;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  national  boycott  has  been  proved  over  the  years  as  a  means 
to  effectively  combat  the  forces  that  would  destroy  us;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  every  AFL-CIO  affiliate,  their  local  unions,  state  and  city 
central  bodies  and  union  label  councils  pledge  to  actively  support  the  national 
boycotts  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  editors  of  publications  affiliated  with  the  International 
Labor  Communications  Association  will  give  all  possible  publicity  to  these 
boycotts  by  regular  publication  of  the  official  "Don't  Buy"  list  and  through  other 
means. 

Resolution  No.  109  Union  Industry  Show 

HATFIELD:  Resolution  109,  The  AFL-CIO  Union  Industry  Show.  This 
resolution  notes  that  the  Union  Industry  Show  presents  opportunities  for  union  and 
company  exhibitors  to  meet  face-to-face  with  show  visitors  and  to  publicize 
American  union-made  products  and  services.  It  urges  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  to 
support  the  show,  to  exhibit  our  products  and  services,  and  that  union  exhibitors 
do  everything  possible  to  solicit  show  participation  amongst  companies  with 
which  they  have  contracts. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  109,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  The  motion  is  seconded.  Is  there  discussion? 

Ready  for  the  question?  On  the  question,  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 09.  All 
those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.The  ayes  have  it,  and  the 
motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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AFL-CIO  Union-Industries  Show 


WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  Union-Industries  Show  has  experienced  consistent 
growth  in  recent  years  in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  exhibits;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  growth  has  been  maintained  despite  the  loss  of  several  large 
union  exhibitors,  affiliates  of  this  Department;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  show  presents  opportunities  for  union  and  company  exhibi- 
tors to  meet  face-to-face  with  tens  of  thousands  of  show  visitors;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  show  needs  the  participation  of  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  to 
realize  its  full  potential  for  publicizing  American  union-made  products  and 
services;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  be  urged  to  support  the  show  through 
an  exhibit  of  products  or  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  union  exhibitors  will  do  everything  possible  to  solicit  show 
participation  amongst  companies  with  which  they  have  contracts. 

Resolution  No.  110  Labor's  Purchasing  Power 

HATFIELD:  Resolution  No.  1 10,  Labor's  Purchasing  Power.  This  resolution 
states  that  every  effort  be  undertaken  by  distribution  of  literature,  speeches  and 
conferences  and  workshops  to  make  union  members  aware  of  the  purchasing 
power  they  possess;  that  affiliated  unions  educate  members  and  their  families  on 
the  importance  of  buying  union,  building  union,  and  patronizing  union;  and  that 
the  membership  supports  legislation  to  protect  the  American  worker  and  their  jobs. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 10,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  We  have  a  motion  and  second.  Is  there  discussion?  Ready  for  the 
question?  On  the  question,  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.Those  opposed, 
no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Labor's  Purchasing  Power 

WHEREAS,  The  purchasing  power  of  more  than  14  million  members  and 
family  members  of  AFL-CIO-af filiated  unions  represents  a  powerful  market  force; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Logic  dictates  that  this  purchasing  power  should  be  unified  and 
guided  so  that  its  full  force  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  maintaining  union  jobs 
as  well  as  contributing  to  the  nation's  economy;  and 

WHEREAS,  Purchasing  mostly  imported  foreign  goods  displaces  American 
workers,  and  at  the  same  time,  lures  our  manufacturing  enterprises  offshore,  thus 
exporting  American  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  purchase  of  foreign-produced  goods  undermines  American 
jobs,  thus  weakening  union  standards  and  hopes  for  economic  progress;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  every  effort  be  undertaken,  by  means  of  distribution  of 
literature,  speeches  designed  to  educate  and  enlighten,  and  conferences  and 
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workshops,  to  make  all  union  members  aware  of  the  purchasing  power  they 
possess;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  affiliated  unions  awaken  in  their  members  and  families 
a  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  buying  union,  building  union,  and  patroniz- 
ing union;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  membership  supports  legislation  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  their  jobs. 

Resolution  No.  Ill  Union  Label  and  Imports 

HATFIELD:  Resolution  No.  Ill,  Union  Label  and  Imports. 

This  resolution  cites  the  massive  trade  deficits  which  have  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  2  million  manufacturing  jobs.  It  also  cites  low  duties,  tax  policies,  and  other 
factors  which  contribute  to  loss  of  domestic  production  and  which  hinder  U.S. 
exports. 

It  states  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  make  union  members  and  all 
Americans  aware  of  the  need  for  federal  legislation  to  preserve  American  indus- 
tries and  jobs  and  urges  affiliates  to  alert  their  members,  their  families,  friends, 
and  communities  to  the  necessity  of  buying  union-made  goods  and  union  services. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  Ill,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  A  motion  and  second.  Is  there  discussion?  Ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? On  the  question,  all  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed, 
no.  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Union  Label  vs.  Imports 

WHEREAS,  Imports  continue  to  increase  in  the  face  of  a  mounting  trade 
deficit,  with  a  trade  imbalance  exceeding  $100  billion  annually  in  each  of  the  past 
several  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  More  than  two  million  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  have  been  lost 
over  the  past  decade;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  job  losses  have  been  caused  in  large  part  by  U.S.  govern- 
ment policies  which  encourage  domestic  manufacturers  to  produce  their  goods  in 
foreign  countries  through  tax  laws  giving  special  breaks  to  offshore  corporations; 
through  continued  low  duties  on  imports  of  all  kinds;  and  through  a  refusal  to  apply 
quotas  on  foreign  goods,  foreign  parts,  and  foreign  materials;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States  still  clings  stubbornly  to  its  support  of  so-called 
"free-trade"  and  denounces  as  "protectionism"  any  efforts  to  save  our  beleaguered 
industries;  and 

WHEREAS,  Other  nations  block  U.S.  exports  to  their  countries  by  imposing 
tariffs,  non-tariff  barriers,  informal  quotas,  stringent  and  unrealistic  inspection 
requirements,  discriminatory  standards,  export  subsidies  and  many  other  self-pro- 
tective practices;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  make  union  members  and  all 
Americans  aware  of  the  need  for  federal  legislation  that  would  help  preserve 
American  industries  and  American  jobs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  affiliates  be  urged  to  alert  their  members,  their  families, 
friends  and  communities  to  the  necessity  of  buying  union-made  goods  and  union 
services. 

HATFIELD:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the  work  of  the  committee.  I  was 
proud  to  serve  as  chairman,  and  the  Secretary  was  Richard  Perry  of  the  Union 
Label  and  Service  Trades  Department.  On  the  committee  were  David  Johnson 
with  the  Garment  Workers;  Frank  Hurt  of  the  Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 
Workers;  James  Dunn  of  the  Paperworkers;  Guy  DeVito  of  Graphic  Communi- 
cations; Tom  Rumore  of  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers;  Susan  Cowell,  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers;  Lawrence  Bankowski,  American  Flint  Glass  Workers;  Thomas 
C.  Short,  Stage  Employees;  Jack  F.  Moore,  Electrical  Workers;  William  Olwell, 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers;  Larry  R.  Jackson,  Grain  Millers;  Elmer  Chatak 
with  the  Industrial  Union  Department;  and  Donald  E.  Wharton  with  the  Machin- 
ists. 

Thank  you. 

DONAHUE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  your  committee.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Wayne  Glenn  for  a  report  on  the  state  and  local  central 
bodies. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
CENTRAL  BODIES 

Resolution  No.  6        State  and  Local  AFL-CIO  Central  Bodies 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLENN:  Resolution  No.  6,  State  and  Local  AFL-CIO 
Central  Bodies. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  increasingly  important  role  of  state  and  local 
labor  councils  and  the  need  for  full  affiliation  of  local  unions  and  state  and  local 
central  labor  councils. 

The  resolution  cites  ways  in  which  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organization 
and  Field  Services  can  support  state  and  local  labor  councils  such  as  through 
training  and  orientation  programs,  state  legislation,  model  proposals  on  issues 
affecting  workers,  providing  information  through  the  Office  of  State  Government 
Liaison,  and  other  ways.  The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No. 
6,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  There  is  a  motion  and  second.  Is  there  discussion?  On  the 
question.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no.The  ayes 
have  it.  The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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State  and  Local  AFL-CIO  Central  Bodies 


With  a  growing  amount  of  responsibility  being  shifted  to  state  and  local 
governments,  state  and  local  labor  councils  must  play  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  promoting  and  advancing  labor"  s  agenda.  At  the  same  time,  state  and  local 
AFL-CIOs  are  key  to  providing  grassroots  support  for  the  AFL-CIO' s  national 
objectives. 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  state  and  local  central  labor  councils  is  full 
affiliation  of  local  unions.  Full  affiliation  provides  the  membership  and  financial 
resources  needed  to  carry  out  local  programs. 

The  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Organization  and  Field  Services  can  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  state  and  local  labor  councils  by: 

•  Maintaining  and  expanding  training  and  orientation  programs  for  councils 
and  state  federations,  including  the  annual  meetings  for  officers. 

•  Developing  and  supporting  model  state  and  local  legislative  proposals, 
guidelines  or  standards  on  issues  affecting  workers,  their  families  and 
communities. 

•  Providing  legislative  and  other  information  through  the  Office  of  State 
Government  Liaison. 

•  Encouraging  state  federations  to  take  on  a  greater  role  in  coordinating 
council  activities  on  state  and  federal  issues. 

•  Strengthening  relations  between  labor  and  organizations  representing  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

•  Assisting  the  Department  of  Legislation  in  the  Legislative  Action  Committee 
grassroots  lobbying  programs. 

•  Encouraging  affiliates  to  urge  their  local  unions  to  join  state  and  local 
labor  councils. 

•  Continuing  to  offer  organizational  support  and  services,  including  review 
of  constitutions  and  by-laws:  monitoring  financial  reports:  dispute  resolution 
and  assistance  in  the  formation  of  retiree  at-large  clubs  and  retiree  councils. 

GLENN:  I  might  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  explain  to  you  what  we've  been 
doing  on  state  affiliations  particularly.  At  the  last  convention,  as  all  of  you  know, 
we  adopted  a  procedure  whereby  a  union  that  had  a  100  percent  affiliation  with 
all  state  councils,  could  affiliate  their  members  for  75  percent  of  the  average  mean 
per  capita  for  all  of  those  states.  Well,  so  far  we  only  have  three  international  unions 
that  are  doing  that.  They're  the  Teachers,  the  Steelworkers  and  AFSCME.  So.  we 
have  that  carrot  approach  in  front. 

Now,  I've  been  carrying  the  ball  on  this  thing,  this  issue,  for  about  six  years,  I 
guess.  I've  tried  to  run  up  the  middle.  I've  tried  off  tackle  right,  off  tackle  left,  I've 
even  tried  a  couple  of  end  runs.  There  were  times  when  I  was  ready  to  tell  them  I 
didn't  want  the  ball,  but  my  quarterback,  Lane  Kirkland,  kept  calling  my  signal 
and  handing  me  the  ball. 

So  we're  down  on  the  10  yard  line  now  and  we're  ready  to  score.  So  I  want  to 
tell  you  where  we're  at. 
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We've  got  this  carrot  out  front  and  then  we  got  a  push  from  behind  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council.  The  reason  is  simply  this:  The  state  central 
bodies  continue  to  face  serious  financial  difficulties  and  their  work  has  become 
increasingly  more  important  to  us.  They  carry  the  ball  on  lobbying,  legislature,  on 
all  labor  issues.  They  are  our  first  line  of  defense. 

The  Executive  Council  believes  that  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  the  affiliation 
rates  of  national  unions  would  have  a  positive  effect  on  all  of  labor's  issues,  and 
the  council  has  therefore  established  a  targeted  state  central  body  affiliation  levels. 
If  an  affiliate  fails  to  achieve  the  targeted  levels,  they  will  have  to  pay  a  penalty 
payment  of  an  additional  one  cent  per  capita  per  month. 

Now,  this  will  create  a  fund  which  will  be  used  for  assistance  payments  from 
the  federation  to  state  central  bodies,  and  thus  would  go  at  least  part  way  to  ensure 
each  AFL-CIO  affiliate  was  paying  their  fair  share. 

So,  we're  at  the  targeted  percentage  right  now  of  40  percent,  and  it  will  go  up 
2  percent  a  year  until  1997,  where  it  will  reach  50  percent.  So  each  union  that 
doesn't  reach  that  50  percent  in  1997  is  going  pay  a  penalty  into  this  fund  which 
will  be  used  to  assist  state  central  bodies. 

So,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  indulgence  and  I  want  to  also  thank  the 
Executive  Council  for  their  patience  during  this  five  or  six  years  we've  been  trying 
to  find  a  solution  to  this  most  knotty  problem.  Thank  you. (Applause) 

DONAHUE:  That  concludes  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Local 
Central  Bodies  for  this  convention  and  the  committee  is  discharged  with  the  thanks 
of  the  convention.  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Shanker  for  the  report  of 
the  Education  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 
Summary  Report 

SHANKER:  This  is  a  summary  report.  The  Education  Committee  has  already 
reported  resolutions  on  education  reform,  national  education  standards,  school 
safety  and  opposition  to  vouchers. 

This  convention  has  debated  and  acted  upon  these  resolutions.  This  report  of 
the  committee,  which  addresses  additional  resolutions,  has  been  distributed  to  the 
delegates  in  printed  form  on  pages  34  and  35  in  the  green  book. 

The  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Education  Committee  Report 
as  printed  in  the  green  book,  and  I  so  move. 

DONAHUE:  Motion  and  second.  Is  there  discussion?  Ready  for  the  question? 
On  the  question,  all  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those 
opposed.  The  ayes  have  it.  The  motion  is  carried. 

SHANKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Bill  Bywater,  and  Secretary  Jack  Golodner. 

DONAHUE:  Thank  you,  Al.  That  concludes  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Education.  The  committee  is  discharged  with  the  thanks  of  the  convention. 
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Resolution  No.  28 


Education 


This  comprehensive  resolution  calls  for  reform  of  public  education,  equitable 
system  of  financing,  the  development  of  national  standards  and  increased  support 
of  public  schools.  Resolution  No.  28  supports  labor's  active  participation  in  the 
school-to- work  initiative,  and  the  administration's  new  direct  student  loan  plan, 
and  the  income  contingent  loan  program. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  28. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Education 

Education  Reform 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  restructuring  the  public  school  system 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  complex,  diverse  and  democratic  society. 
We  need  to  build  on  the  National  Educational  Goals  by  embracing  a  multiyear 
effort  to  develop  a  system  of  national  education  standards  and  assessments 
designed  to  raise  the  educational  achievement  of  all  students. 

We  further  urge  our  affiliates  to  work  toward  increased  funding  for  public 
education.  In  this  effort,  we  reject  "voucher  or  private  school  choice"  plans  at  the 
national,  state  or  local  level,  as  they  undermine  public  school  support. 

School-To-Work  Initiatives 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  school-to-work  initiative  designed  to  improve  the 
long-term  employability  of  young  adults  by  raising  their  educational  achievement. 
We  join  the  effort  to  develop  new  and  effective  combinations  of  classroom  and 
workplace  learning.  We  urge  affiliates  to  assist  in  reforming  the  current  education 
and  training  system  by  participating  fully  in  the  planning  process  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  level. 

Higher  Education 

We  urge  Congress  to  continue  its  work  toward  improving  student  financial  aid 
by  increasing  funds  for  the  Pell  grant  program  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families,  by  adopting  the  federal  direct  student  loan  program  and  the  new  income- 
contingent  loan  program  that  would  allow  students  more  flexibility  in  choosing 
career  fields  and  by  supporting  and  increasing  the  opportunities  for  all  students  to 
serve  their  communities  while  they  earn  payments  toward  post-secondary  and 
higher  education. 

Literacy 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  affiliates  to  expand  their  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  union  members.  We  reaffirm  our  support  for  policies  and  programs  that 
define  literacy  broadly  and  aim  to  raise  the  nation's  basic  skills  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  more  democratic  society  as  well  as  workplace. 
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Resolution  No.  38  Certification/Licensure  for  Edcuation 

This  resolution  calls  for  state  certification  and  licensure  standards  for  education 
paraprofessionals  whose  job  requirements  are  changing  rapidly. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  68,  the  first  RESOLVE,  third  line,  add  (teacher  aides)  after  parapro- 
fessionals. 

On  page  68,  second  line  of  the  last  bullet,  insert  "and  sufficient  time"  after 
assistance. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  38,  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 


Certification/Licensure  for  Education  Paraprofessionals 

WHEREAS,  The  number  of  education  paraprofessionals  (teacher  aides)  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  has  increased  by  more  than  400  percent  in  the  last  25 
years,  and  the  profession  is  projected  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be  one  of  the 
20  fastest  growing  white-collar  professions  over  the  next  15  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  During  the  past  25  years,  education  paraprofessionals  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  adaptable  to  changes  in  educational  systems  and  classrooms  by 
taking  on  more  responsibility  in  the  classroom,  including  reinforcing  instruction 
in  small-group  situations,  tutoring  individual  students,  maintaining  computer  labs, 
producing  instructional  materials,  and  a  host  of  other  duties;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  added  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the  potential  for  other, 
new  types  of  responsibilities,  generate  a  need  for  the  development  of  certifica- 
tion/licensure  or  standards  for  the  hiring,  training  and  placement  of  education 
paraprofessionals  to  ensure  that  paraprofessionals  have  the  skills  necessary  to  work 
with  students  and  the  background  and  training  to  grow  with  a  changing  educational 
system; 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  and  encourages  its  affiliates  to  work 
together  to  enact  legislation  for  the  creation  of  state  certification/licensure  pro- 
grams for  education  paraprofessionals  (teacher  aides)  that  set  standards  for  this 
profession  which  include: 

•  A  high  school  diploma  or  GED  for  entry-level  positions; 

•  Guarantees  of  on-going  training,  provided  by  school  districts,  to  enable 
paraprofessionals  to  meet  certification/licensure  requirements; 

•  Provisions  for  specific  competencies  for  paraprofessionals;  and 

•  Guarantees  that  currently  employed  paraprofessionals  will  be  "held  harm- 
less" and  given  assistance  and  sufficient  time  to  meet  the  certification/li- 
censure standards. 


Resolution  No.  63  National  Service  Trust  Act 

This  resolution  supports  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  which  provides  educa- 
tion benefits  in  exchange  for  community  service.  This  Act  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  avoiding  the  displacement  of  paid  workers  and  includes  critical 
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anti-displacement  provisions  and  strong  enforcement  procedures  including  the 
provision  for  local  union  comment  and  concurrence. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  63. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

National  Service  Trust  Act 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  proposed,  and  the  Congress  has  approved,  the 
National  Service  Trust  Act,  providing  education  benefits  in  exchange  for  commu- 
nity service;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Service  Trust  Act  seeks  to  stimulate  the  creativity 
of  local  communities  working  together  to  meet  unmet  local  needs  and  to  encourage 
the  broad-based  participation  of  local  organizations  and  individuals,  including 
local  labor  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Service  Trust  Act  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
avoiding  the  displacement  of  paid  workers  and  includes  critical  anti-displacement 
provisions  and  strong  enforcement  procedures,  including  the  provision  for  local 
union  comment  and  concurrence;  and 

WHEREAS,  Local  labor  unions  have  a  long  history  of  volunteer  service 
programs;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  commends  the  President  for  initiating  and  the 
Congress  for  approving  the  National  Service  Trust  Act  and  urges  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  funds  requested  by  the  administration  for  the  new  program;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  new  Corporation  for  National  Service  effectively 
enforce  the  anti-displacement  provisions  in  implementing  the  new  program;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Corporation  for  National  Service 
to  seek  the  participation  of  organized  labor  in  all  aspects  of  the  program  and  urges 
its  affiliates  to  participate  constructively  in  planning  and  implementing  community 
service  projects  which  address  unmet  needs. 

Resolution  No.  135  Priorities  for  School  Bus  Safety 

This  resolution  addresses  the  issue  of  school  bus  safety  and  calls  upon  the 
AFL-CIO  to  support  the  following  safety  priorities:  expansion  of  education 
programs;  implementation  of  appropriate  discipline  and  safety  training  for  school 
bus  drivers;  legislation  to  fund  programs  to  eliminate  standees,  to  equip  buses  with 
additional  safety  equipment  and  to  remove  from  school  bus  fleets  all  buses  built 
before  1977. 

The  resolution  asks  the  AFL-CIO  to  adopt  the  position  that  mandatory  seat  belts 
is  not  a  sensible  solution  to  the  problems  of  school  bus  safety  until  such  time  as  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  benefits  of  their  use  significantly  outweigh  the  problems. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  135. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Priorities  for  School  Bus  Safety 

WHEREAS,  In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  increasing  focus  at  the  federal, 
state  and  local  level  on  the  issue  of  school  bus  safety;  and 

WHEREAS,  While  the  result  has  been  the  implementation  of  many  effective 
and  cost-efficient  programs  including  mandates  for  improved  safety  equipment 
and  efforts  to  crackdown  on  motorists  who  pass  school  buses;  there  have  also  been 
well-meaning  efforts  to  mandate  solutions  which  haven't  proven  to  be  effective; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  May  1989,  released  a 
long-awaited  report  which  outlined  the  four  "most  effective"  approaches  for 
improving  school  bus  safety  to  be: 

•  Replacing  all  pre- 1977  buses; 

•  Assessing  the  need  for  improved  mirrors  or  other  safety  equipment  for  the 
vehicle; 

•  Enhancing  driver  training  and  expanding  student  bus  safety  programs;  and 

•  Reducing  the  number  of  "standees"  —  riders  who  are  forced  to  stand 
because  of  overcrowding  —  through  re-routing  or  other  scheduling  changes; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  has  determined  that 
the  overall  safety  benefits  of  school  bus  seat  belts  on  standard-size  school  buses 
"both  in  terms  of  reduced  injuries  for  school  bus  passengers  and  in  seat-belt-use 
habit  formation,  have  not  been  proven;"  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  its  affiliates  to  support  the 
following  school  bus  safety  priorities: 

•  Expansion  of  bus  safety  education  programs  in  the  schools  and  within  the 
community; 

•  Implementation  of  appropriate  discipline  and  safety  training  for  school  bus 
drivers; 

•  Enactment  of  legislation  to  fund  programs  to  eliminate  standees  and  equip 
buses  with  additional  safety  equipment,  and  efforts  to  remove  from  school 
bus  fleets  all  buses  built  before  1977;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  adopts  the  position  that  mandatory  seat  belts 
on  school  buses  is  not  a  sensible  solution  to  the  problems  of  school  bus  safety  until 
such  time  as  it  can  be  proven  that  the  benefits  of  their  use  on  school  buses 
significantly  outweigh  the  problems. 

Resolution  No.  175  Michigan  Property  Tax  Elimination 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  60  Michigan  Property  Tax  Elimination. 

This  resolution  summarizes  the  damage  done  by  the  Michigan  state  legislature 
which  eliminated  the  existing  property  tax  based  method  of  raising  local  dollars 
and  allocating  state  dollars  for  the  public  schools.  It  not  only  has  jeopardized  public 
education,  but  it  also  endangers  all  public  services  and  provides  a  disproportionate 
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benefit  for  some  groups  such  as  business.  Resolution  No.  175  calls  upon  the 
AFL-CIO  to  work  toward  a  solution  that  protects  and  enhances  educational 
opportunities  for  students  while  preserving  public  services.  It  further  calls  upon 
the  AFL-CIO  to  work  towards  a  solution  which  includes  adequate  levels  of 
revenue  for  the  equitable  funding  of  education  services  for  children,  with  a  fair 
and  progressive  method  of  raising  the  revenues. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  175. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Michigan  Property  Tax  Elimination 

WHEREAS,  The  passage  of  Public  Act  145  by  the  Michigan  State  legislature 
eliminated  the  existing  property  tax-based  method  of  raising  local  dollars  and 
allocating  state  dollars  for  the  public  schools  in  Michigan;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  resulting  action  caused  the  elimination  of  more  than  $6  billion 
in  school  revenues  forcing  districts  to  seek  alternate  means  to  close  the  budget  gap; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  Michigan  legislature's  act  and  the  approval  of  the  bill  by 
Governor  Engler  has  jeopardized  the  education  of  school  children  in  Michigan; 
and 

WHEREAS,  This  tax  cut  endangers  all  public  services  at  every  level  of 
government;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  tax  cut  has  a  disproportionate  benefit  for  some  taxpayers 
such  as  business,  who  will  receive  a  greater  benefit  from  the  reduction  than  other 
taxpayers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  opportunity  now  exists  to  not  only  restore  the  funding  lost 
but  to  seek  fundamental  changes  in  the  education  services  provided  to  children, 
beginning  with  the  establishment  of  clear  standards  for  achievement,  a  way  to 
assess  and  report  progress  towards  the  achievement  of  these  standards,  and  the 
programs  and  resources  to  accomplish  these  goals;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  affiliates  of  AFL-CIO  can  work  together  with  interested 
parents,  educators,  students  and  other  parties  towards  a  solution  to  the  problem 
that  will  provide  for  equitable  distribution  of  resources,  efficient  utilization  of 
public  funds,  an  adequate  level  of  funding  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  all  students, 
and  fairness  in  the  tax  structure  that  provides  the  resources;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  combined  effort  can  result  in  the  application  of  progressive 
principles  of  public  funding  matched  with  efficient  and  equitable  application  of 
resources  for  public  purposes  that  will  repair,  and  not  further  damage  the  structural 
problems  in  state  support  of  public  services;  therefore;  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  towards  a  solution  to  this  problem 
that  protects  and  enhances  educational  opportunities  for  students  in  Michigan 
while  preserving  public  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  towards  a  solution  which  includes 
adequate  levels  of  revenue  for  the  equitable  and  adequate  funding  of  education 
services  for  children,  with  a  fair  and  progressive  method  of  raising  the  revenues, 
so  all  can  pay  their  fair  and  appropriate  share. 
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DONAHUE:The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  McEntee,  the  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  5  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  5,  Summary  Report 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MCENTEE:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good 
morning,  sisters  and  brothers.  On  Tuesday,  October  5,  1993,  the  full  Resolutions 
Committee  adopted  the  report  of  our  subcommittee,  which  you  have  before  you 
on  pages  16  thru  23  of  the  green  book.  The  report  covers  resolutions  received  on 
a  broad  range  of  topics  including  the  national  economy,  training,  labor  standards, 
unemployment  insurance,  energy,  transportation,  housing  and  several  other  mis- 
cellaneous issues. 

The  resolutions  spell  out  the  labor  movement's  program  to  put  the  nation's 
economy  on  the  road  to  full  employment  and  broad-based  prosperity. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Subcommittee  5's  report  as  printed 
on  pages  16-23  in  the  green  book  in  front  of  you,  and  I  so  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  motion 
is  to  approve  the  committee's  report,  the  subcommittee's  report.The  delegate  at 
mike  1. 

DELEGATE  JOHN  OLSEN,  Connecticut  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
stand  and  support  the  committee's  report  on  all  the  resolutions,  but  in  particular 
Resolution  No.  55.  I  want  to  thank  AFSCME,  SEIU,  AFT,  the  Laborers,  UAW, 
the  Fire  Fighters,  Painters,  CWA,  ACTWU,  IBEW,  in  fact  all  the  affdiates  for 
their  support  of  the  tax  coalition  up  in  Connecticut. 

In  New  Jersey,  Florio  had  raised  taxes  and  we  had  lost  the  state  legislature  in 
New  Jersey.  The  affiliates  reacted  up  in  Connecticut  and  came  forward,  put 
together  a  tax  coalition,  and  we  were  able  to  prevent  a  recurrence  in  Connecticut 
of  what  had  happened  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  important  that  we  have  these  coalitions, 
because  unless  we  support  them,  we  will  not  have  the  economic  development 
that's  needed  to  provide  jobs  for  all  of  our  members. 

More  importantly,  all  of  the  legislation  that  you're  fighting  for  in  Washington, 
unless  we  have  the  kind  of  friends  in  our  state  legislatures  to  support  the  issues 
that  are  there,  our  federal  candidates  will  also  fall,  as  we  saw  narrowly  with  Senator 
Bradley. 

So,  again,  I  want  to  thank  all  the  affiliates,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  support  of  the  national  on  this  issue;  and  I  also  concur  with  the  committee's 
report. 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  JANICE  WOOD,  CWA:  Thank  you,  President  Kirkland.  I  rise 
to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  Resolution  1 13.  The  issues  in  this  resolution  seem 
to  be  complex,  but  the  underlying  issue  is  simple.  It's  fairness. 

Our  employers,  the  unionized  telephone  companies,  are  constrained  from 
offering  many  types  of  goods  and  services,  are  nonunion,  and  in  many  cases 
anti-union  competitors  are  not  subject  to  these  same  constraints. 
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We  operate  under  a  set  of  rules  enacted  by  various  authorities,  rules  which 
permit  nonunion  employers  to  steal  our  jobs.  We  are  regulated  by  the  courts,  the 
Congress,  the  FCC  and  the  Public  Service  Commissions  of  50  separate  states. 

Our  resolution  calls  for  a  single  comprehensive  national  telecommunications 
policy,  a  policy  which  requires  all  who  wish  to  compete  in  our  industry  to  do  so 
under  the  same  set  of  rules,  a  policy  which  gives  our  members  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  for  work. 

We  seek  fairness,  and  I  ask  you  to  support  Resolution  1 13,  an  important  step 
towards  that  end.  Thank  you. (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  4. 

DELEGATE  DENNIS  McSPEDON,  IBEW:  Local  3  in  New  York  City.  I  rise 
in  support  of  these  resolutions,  especially  No.  1 13.  Brothers  and  sisters,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  the  Bell  Companies  were  deregulated  and  we  lost  many,  many 
jobs.  These  Bell  Companies  are  mostly  good  paying,  highly-skilled  union  jobs. 
Many  of  the  companies  that  have  sprung  up  to  compete  with  these  companies  are 
mostly  nonunion,  and  in  some  cases  they're  foreign-owned  corporations. 

Today  those  non-organized  companies  are  able  to  branch  out  and  take  the  most 
lucrative  contracts  of  the  electronic  and  telecommunications  systems,  and  yet  the 
Bell  Companies  are  restricted  by  law  and  not  allowed  to  compete  in  all  the  markets, 
especially  the  cable  TV  and  information  systems. 

The  IBEW  in  its  negotiations  with  the  Bell  Company  realizes  that  if  these 
companies  are  not  allowed  to  expand  into  the  electronic  fields  that  it's  so  well 
suited  for,  then  we  will  be  out  fighting  to  organize  these  mostly  nonunion 
companies  and  anti-union  companies  that  will  fill  the  gap. 

We  must  allow  the  unionized  American  companies  to  survive  and  thrive  by 
letting  them  loose  to  compete,  and  that's  what  these  resolutions  propose,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  the  delegates  to  support  us  in  this  action.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  i. 

DELEGATE  THOMAS  VAN  ARSDALE,  NEW  YORK  CLC:  I'm  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council.  Does  this  action  include 
approval  of  Resolution  No.  74  in  the  green  book? 

KIRKLAND:  Yes.  The  answer  is  yes. 

VAN  ARSDALE:  On  a  point  of  information,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this  organi- 
zation, the  International  Labor  Communications  Association,  which  the  resolution 
recommends  local  unions  joining  —  does  that  include  organizations  that  are  not 
members  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  members  in  that  Labor  Communications  Associa- 
tion? 

KIRKLAND:  I'm  afraid  my  original  answer  to  you  was  wrong.  This  issue  will 
be  dealt  with  under  Subcommittee  2,  not  Subcommittee  5.  These  are  the  good 
guys,  he  says.  (Laughter) 

VAN  ARSDALE:  Thank  you. 

KIRKLAND:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The  motion  is  to  approve  the 
report  of  Subcommittee  5.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  no.  The  motion  is 
approved. 
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RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  5,  Summary  Report 


Resolution  No.  11  The  Economic  Situation 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  56,  Government  and  the  Economy  in  the  1990s 
Resolution  No.  106,  Rebuilding  American  Industry 
Resolution  No.  141,  New  Technologies  and  Employment 
Resolution  No.  170,  Government  Investment  in  the  Nation 
Resolution  No.  172,  'It's  Good  Jobs,  Stupid" 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  damage  done  to  the  U.S.  economy  by  the 
policies  of  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  It  notes  that  jobs  with  good  wages  are  the 
primary  concern  of  American  workers,  a  concern  which  prompted  them  to  vote 
for  a  change  in  economic  policy  by  voting  for  President  Clinton  in  1992. 

Yet,  despite  continued  slow  growth  and  a  virtually  jobless  economic  recovery, 
despite  the  continuing  wave  of  downsizings,  mass  layoffs  and  restructurings  by 
major  companies,  the  Congress  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  concerns  of  American 
workers  by  rejecting  most  of  even  the  modest  economic  stimulus  program  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton. 

Policies  are  urgently  needed  to  achieve  and  maintain  full  employment  at  decent 
wages.  Public  investments  are  needed  in  infrastructure,  education,  training  and 
technology.  Corporations  have  a  responsibility  to  invest  in  the  United  States,  so 
good  jobs  will  be  created  at  home. 

Industrial  policies  are  needed  to  assure  good  jobs  and  rising  living  standards  in 
the  future.  A  national  commitment  is  needed  to  renew  the  cities.  Policies  are 
needed  to  increase  fairness  and  achieve  social  justice. 

The  federal  deficit  and  debt  are  major  problems,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  straightjacket  which  prevents  the  nation  from  solving  others  that  are 
even  more  serious.  Excessive  deficit  cutting  will  make  a  bad  economic  situation 
far  worse. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  fair  tax  polices  to  raise  revenues  for  national  needs. 
The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 
On  Page  13,  insert  the  following  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 
"The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  right  of  working  people  to  be  involved  in  the 
technological  choices  that  affect  their  lives  on  and  off  the  job.  We  will  work  with 
Congress,  executive  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  industry  organi- 
zations to  ensure  that  labor's  views  are  incorporated  into  the  nation's  technological 
agenda.  We  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  our  affiliates  to  win  new 
technology  rights  and  safeguards  at  the  bargaining  table. 

"The  federal  government  should  play  a  more  active  role  in  developing  and 
diffusing  new  workplace  technologies  based  on  workers'  judgment  and  skill.  For 
heightened  federal  efforts  to  be  effective,  technology  extension  services,  manu- 
facturing technology  centers,  and  federal  laboratories  —  the  full  spectmm  of 
existing  or  proposed  federal  technology  programs  —  should  develop  close  links 
with  working  people  and  their  unions. 
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■  'Workplace  technology  should  build  on.  and  not  replace,  workers*  skills.  The 
development  and  introduction  of  new  technologies  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  increased  training  for  affected  workers.  That  training  should  be  broadly 
focused,  allowing  workers  to  understand  the  production  system  as  a  whole,  and 
not  just  the  operation  of  a  single  machine. 

"The  nation's  technology  policy  should  include  a  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment, income  security,  and  retraining.  These  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  successful 
rebuilding  of  the  American  economy." 

On  page  14.  insert  the  following  after  the  seventh  paragraph: 

'  'Public  understanding  of  the  deficit  would  be  helped  if  the  federal  budget  were 
to  account  for  investments  as  most  of  our  states*  and  cities"  budgets  do;  that  is,  by 
excluding  capital  expenditures  from  their  operating  budgets.  Federal  spending  that 
finances  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  roads,  bridges,  and  airports  is  an 
investment  in  the  future — and  should  be  treated  as  such.  So  too  are  expenditures 
to  educate  our  people  and  keep  them  healthy,  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  our 
natural  resources." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 1 .  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

The  Economic  Situation 

The  U.S.  economy  in  the  1980s  was  distorted  by  the  exaggerated  free  market 
policies  of  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  The  wealthy  did  well,  but  workers 
suffered  losses  in  real  earnings  and  in  good  jobs  —  and  for  millions,  the  loss  of 
any  job.  Technology  and  computers  changed  the  character  of  many  jobs.  The 
United  States  went  from  a  country  with  a  trade  surplus  in  manufactured  products 
to  a  country  with  a  major  deficit. 

In  the  election  of  1992,  the  people  voted  for  a  change  in  economic  policy  — 
for  jobs.  President  Clinton  proposed  steps  to  rejuvenate  the  economy.  Congress 
rejected  much  of  his  stimulus  program,  but  has  enacted  a  $496  billion  deficit 
reduction  bill  meant  to  put  the  nation's  fiscal  house  in  order  and  taking  a  bite  out 
of  annual  deficits.  The  deficit  reduction  package  was  a  balanced  measure  consist- 
ing of  taxes  on  the  well-off  as  well  as  cuts  in  defense  and  other  spending  phased 
in  over  a  number  of  years.  But  jobs  and  decent  income  are  the  primary  concern  of 
American  workers  —  a  fact  Congress  ignored  when  it  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the 
1992  election  results  and  jettisoned  much  of  the  stimulus  package. 

Unemployment  remains  much  too  high.  Too  many  workers  still  see  the  buying 
power  of  their  wages  eroding  and  even  the  elimination  of  their  jobs. 

Although  the  economy  is  supposedly  in  a  recovery  phase,  the  normal  growth 
in  jobs  is  absent.  Interest  rates  are  lower,  but  that  has  not  sparked  construction  or 
investment  decisively  enough  to  overcome  the  continued  loss  in  worker  buying 
power,  the  continued  fear  of  layoff,  past  overbuilding,  a  weak  financial  sector, 
heavy  debt  and  lack  of  consumer  confidence. 

Behind  the  official  statistics,  more  than  16  million  workers  are  suffering 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  This  total  includes  8.8  million  officially 
unemployed,  1 .2  million  discouraged  workers  and  6.5  million  involuntary  part- 
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time  workers  who  want  full-time  jobs.  One  of  every  eight  workers  is  unemployed 
or  working  fewer  hours  than  he  or  she  would  like. 

Job  security  is  threatened  by  ongoing  announcements  of  downsizings  and  mass 
layoffs  by  major  companies.  Adding  to  the  job  problems  are  large  defense 
spending  cuts  that  have  caused  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  as  well  as  military  and  civilian  jobs  on  military  bases.  These 
defense  cuts  came  with  little  adjustment  assistance  to  firms  and  workers  to  help  in 
conversion  to  civilian  production. 

The  trade  deficit  worsened  in  1992  and  1 993.  displacing  many  job  opportunities 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  created  by  economic  growth.  The  $85  billion  trade 
deficit  in  1992  represents  the  loss  of  1.7  million  jobs. 

Multinationals  have  contributed  to  the  weak  economy  by  shipping  jobs  over- 
seas to  low-wage  countries,  leaving  American  workers  to  scramble  for  employ- 
ment in  an  increasingly  service-oriented  economy. 

Average  real  weekly  earnings  of  workers  have  declined  substantially  since  the 
late  1970s.  In  contrast,  executive  pay  has  soared  to  exorbitant  levels  reflecting  the 
attitude  of  executives  who  are  seen  as  setting  their  own  pay  at  the  expense  of  those 
further  down  the  job  ladder. 

The  poverty  rolls  have  increased  in  recent  years  because  of  the  recession,  the 
loss  of  well-paying  jobs  and  the  failure  to  update  the  minimum  wage  to  provide 
an  adequate  level  of  income. 

Living  standards  also  have  been  hurt  by  continuing  attacks  on  unions  and 
collective  bargaining  rights. 

Public  services  have  been  cut  back  and  teachers  and  other  public  employees 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  states  and  local  economies  remained  mired  in  recession  and 
falling  revenues,  or  sought  false  economies  by  contracting  out. 

Many  of  the  nation's  problems  converge  in  major  cities,  where  jobs  disappear, 
where  drugs  and  crime  reign,  where  there  are  problems  of  pollution,  inadequate 
education,  poverty,  welfare  dependency,  and  decaying  housing  and  infrastructure. 
Most  disturbing  is  the  lack  of  hope  and  of  opportunities  for  citizens  who  want  a 
better  life. 

The  AFL-CIO  Program 

Full  employment  at  decent  wages  should  be  the  key  economic  priority.  A 
healthy  economy  should  create  enough  good-paying  jobs  for  every  American  who 
wants  to  work. 

Substantial  additional  public  investments  in  infrastructure,  education,  training, 
and  technology  are  needed  to  put  people  back  to  work  and  meet  national  needs. 
These  valuable  investments  in  the  economy  would  get  the  economy  moving  and 
provide  the  basis  for  more  productivity  and  competitiveness  in  private  industry. 

The  United  States  should  develop  more  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs,  rather  than 
low-wage,  part-time,  temporary,  low-skill  jobs  with  few  if  any  benefits.  Too  many 
of  the  jobs  created  in  recent  years  have  been  such  low-wage  jobs.  The  United  States 
needs  to  protect  and  enhance  its  manufacturing  base.  Coiporations  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  invest  at  home  so  that  good  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  United  States. 


The  nation  should  adopt  trade  policies  that  will  reduce  the  yawning  trade  gap 
and  strengthen  the  U.S.  industrial  base.  NAFTA  should  be  rejected  as  a  failure  in 
meeting  worker  rights  and  worker  needs. 

Training,  retraining  and  excellent  education  opportunities  are  essential  and 
should  be  increased. 

Unions  have  pioneered  many  successful  apprenticeship  and  training  programs. 
Workers  and  their  unions  should  have  an  important  role  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  public  and  private  training  programs. 

Adequate  retraining  and  readjustment  assistance  are  needed  for  the  people  and 
the  communities  hit  by  recession,  structural  and  technological  changes,  and  slow 
economic  growth.  Special  adjustment  programs  should  be  available  for  those 
affected  by  national  policies  related  to  trade,  defense  cutbacks  and  other  national 
policy  decisions. 

Far-sighted  industrial  policies  and  technology  policies  are  needed  to  assure 
good  jobs  and  rising  living  standards  in  the  future. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  right  of  working  people  to  be  involved  in  the 
technological  choices  that  affect  their  lives  on  and  off  the  job.  We  will  work  with 
Congress,  executive  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  industry  organi- 
zations to  ensure  that  labor's  views  are  incorporated  into  the  nation's  technological 
agenda.  We  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  our  affiliates  to  win  new 
technology  rights  and  safeguards  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  federal  government  should  play  a  more  active  role  in  developing  and 
diffusing  new  workplace  technologies  based  on  workers'  judgment  and  skill.  For 
heightened  federal  efforts  to  be  effective,  technology  extension  services,  manu- 
facturing technology  centers,  and  federal  laboratories  —  the  full  spectrum  of 
existing  or  proposed  federal  technology  programs  —  should  develop  close  links 
with  working  people  and  their  unions. 

Workplace  technology  should  build  on,  and  not  replace,  workers'  skills.  The 
development  and  introduction  of  new  technologies  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  increased  training  for  affected  workers.  That  training  should  be  broadly 
focused,  allowing  workers  to  understand  the  production  system  as  a  whole,  and 
not  just  the  operation  of  a  single  machine. 

The  nation's  technology  policy  should  include  a  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment, income  security,  and  retraining.  These  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  successful 
rebuilding  of  the  American  economy. 

The  United  States  should  make  a  commitment  to  renew  the  cities  and  to  repair 
and  replace  aging  housing  and  inadequate  public  infrastructure.  The  cities  again 
should  become  centers  of  job  creation  and  prosperity  instead  of  places  where  there 
is  decay,  hopelessness  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Collective  bargaining  and  trade  union  representation  are  vital  to  the  ability  of 
workers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  workplace,  to  share  in  the  profits  of  businesses  and 
increased  productivity,  and  to  attain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  These  rights  must 
be  strengthened.  Empowering  workers  is  a  key  to  the  high-performance  work- 
place. 

Policies  are  needed  to  increase  fairness  and  social  justice,  including  appropriate 
raises  in  the  minimum  wage  and  fair-tax  and  anti-poverty  policies. 
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The  nation  needs  quality  health  care  available  and  affordable  to  all.  The  tattered 
safety  net  must  be  mended  so  every  citizen  has  adequate  unemployment  benefits 
and  protection  from  poverty  and  physical  deprivation. 

Deregulation  is  not  a  social  or  economic  panacea.  In  many  cases,  stronger 
regulations  are  needed  to  protect  and  to  further  the  public  good. 

Credit  availability  and  low  interest  rates  are  keys  to  economic  recovery  and 
sustained  growth.  Monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  should  support  the  goals 
of  full  employment  and  robust  economic  growth. 

The  federal  deficit  and  the  burgeoning  national  debt  are  serious  national 
problems  that  can  be  dealt  with  only  after  repairing  the  damage  of  the  Bush  and 
Reagan  years,  putting  the  nation  on  the  road  to  a  full-employment  and  a  growing 
economy.  Excessive  haste  in  cutting  the  deficit  can  create  serious  problems  of 
economic  slowdown  and  job  loss. 

Public  understanding  of  the  deficit  would  be  helped  if  the  federal  budget  were 
to  account  for  investments  as  most  of  our  states'  and  cities'  budgets  do;  that  is,  by 
excluding  capital  expenditures  from  their  operating  budgets.  Federal  spending  that 
finances  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our  roads,  bridges,  and  airports  is  an 
investment  in  the  future  —  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  So  too  are  expenditures 
to  educate  our  people  and  keep  them  healthy,  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  our 
natural  resources. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  proposals  for  economic  stimulus,  public  investment, 
and  tax  equity,  but  we  oppose  any  unjustified  burden  on  federal  workers.  The  new 
budget  should  not  become  a  straitjacket  preventing  the  nation  from  dealing  with 
urgent  problems.  The  half-trillion  dollar  deficit  reduction  package  enacted  in  1 993 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  regret  that  the  special  supplemental  job-creating  stimulus  program  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton  for  1993,  as  well  as  various  stimulus  policies  in 
subsequent  years,  was  rejected  in  the  Congress.  Policies  still  are  needed  to  move 
the  economy  on  a  faster  growth  path  and  provide  jobs,  to  improve  the  fairness  of 
the  tax  burden,  and  to  enhance  government  services: 

•  Infrastructure  spending  should  be  increased  to  speed  economic  growth  and 
create  more  jobs. 

•  Fair,  progressive  tax  policies  should  be  used  to  raise  money  needed  for  basic 
national  needs. 

•  Social  Security  should  not  be  used  to  solve  general  budget  problems.  As  a 
separate  fund,  it  is  well  financed  until  2038. 

Programs  that  no  longer  are  useful  should  be  cut.  But  before  defense  spending 
is  cut,  better  conversion  policies  should  be  adopted.  The  nation  should  start  and 
expand  programs  needed  to  meet  national  needs,  including  a  national  health 
program  along  lines  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Of  all  nations,  the  United  States  is  in  the  best  position  to  provide  economic 
leadership  into  the  2 1  st  century.  The  breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
reduction  of  Cold  War  tensions  enable  the  United  States  to  give  more  attention  to 
neglected  and  worsening  domestic  problems,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  its  interna- 
tional responsibilities. 
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Forward-looking  policies  for  economic  growth,  social  justice  and  prudent 
investment  for  the  future  can  assure  the  economic  position  of  the  nation  and  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens  in  the  years  to  come. 

Resolution  No.  14  State  and  Local  Needs 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  56.  Government  and  the  Economy  in  the  1990s 
Resolution  No.  96.  State  and  Local  Economic  Development  Tax  Breaks  and 
Cash  Grants 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  many  problems  of  the  nation's  states  and 
cities.  It  urges  that  the  new  Empowerment  Zone  program  contain  safeguards 
against  job  pirating,  advocates  tax  fairness  at  state  and  local  levels,  and  an  end  to 
subsidies  used  to  lure  business  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  The  resolution 
opposes  privatization  of  public  services  traditionally  performed  by  public  workers. 
The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  14 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

State  and  Local  Needs 

For  many  states  and  cities,  the  recession  never  ended.  Prosperity  has  not 
returned  during  the  slow  jobless  recovery.  Meanwhile,  some  regions  have  been 
hit  by  defense  cutbacks,  restructuring  in  the  auto  industry,  and  overbuilding  in 
commercial  real  estate.  Changes  in  the  finance  and  insurance  industries  have  hurt 
other  areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  strong  and  vigorous  action  to  jump  start  the  economy,  to 
create  jobs  and  to  make  the  necessary  investments  to  promote  future  growth. 

Communities  are  affected  by  plant  closings  and  job  loss  to  low-wage  foreign 
countries.  Such  communities  face  huge  readjustment  problems  as  displaced 
workers  seek  decent  paying  jobs  in  local  economies  with  weakened  job  bases. 
Such  aid  should  be  made  available  for  these  purposes. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  problems  facing  cities  of  all  sizes:  a  decaying,  obsolete 
housing  and  transportation  infrastructure;  inadequate  schools  and  health  care; 
crime  and  drugs:  welfare  dependency;  and  racism.  A  renewed  federal  commitment 
to  address  these  problems  must  be  supplemented  by  private  sector  efforts,  includ- 
ing the  creative  energies  of  community-based  organizations  such  as  labor  organi- 
zations and  pension  funds. 

The  AFL-CIO  has,  over  the  years,  favored  any  number  of  federal  programs  for 
urban  revitalization  and  job  creation.  It  has  opposed  federal  Enterprize  Zone  tax 
subsidies  on  the  basis  that  such  programs  have  more  to  do  with  the  location  of 
businesses  than  with  the  creation  of  jobs.  Such  programs  also  threaten  to  roll  back 
regulations  and  other  social  protections  in  order  to  make  short-term  cost  savings. 
The  recently  adopted  Empowerment  Zone  program  should  contain  effective 
safeguards  against  "pirating."  Empowerment/Enterprise  zones  should  be  thor- 
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oughly  evaluated  over  a  number  of  years  as  to  their  effect  on  job  markets  and  job 
creation. 

State  corporate  and  personal  income  tax  structures  should  be  strengthened  and 
more  progressive  and  property  tax  reforms  should  include  "circuit  breakers"  to 
provide  relief  for  low-income  homeowners  and  renters,  including  the  elderly. 
Policies  should  be  pursued  to  bring  about  fair  and  progressive  tax  systems,  rather 
than  reliance  on  sales  taxes  or  revenue  gimmicks  like  lotteries,  casinos  and  race 
tracks.  Additionally,  governors  and  other  elected  officials  should  be  prohibited 
from  raiding  public  employee  pension  funds  to  balance  the  budget. 

State  and  local  subsidies  used  to  lure  businesses  in  the  name  of  economic 
development  should  not  be  supported.  They  are  unproductive  and  self-defeating 
in  the  aggregate  and  take  resources  away  from  essential  services  such  as  education 
and  public  safety.  Public  investment  in  education,  training  and  infrastructure 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  help  create  a  healthy  economic  climate.  Federal 
standards  for  workers'  compensation  and  unemployment  insurance  are  another 
crucial  step  toward  reducing  interstate  competition  that  lowers  living  standards. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  austerity,  the  process  of  restructuring  government  services 
must  include  the  union  involvement  if  productive  long  lasting  change  is  to  be 
made. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  privatization  of  public  services  traditionally  performed 
by  public  workers.  The  federation  calls  on  Congress  and  state,  county,  and 
municipal  leaders  to  guard  against  the  auctioning  of  public  services  and  facilities 
by  state  and  local  governments.  Instead  of  seeking  ways  to  diminish  the  public 
sector  and  threaten  public  sector  unions,  governments  should  learn  from  those 
private  sector  employers  who  have  worked  together  with  their  workers'  unions  to 
improve  customer  service. 

Resolution  No.  19  Banks  and  the  Financial  System 

This  resolution  calls  for  real  financial  system  reform,  including  redirection  of 
monetary  policy  to  support  job  creation  and  economic  growth,  more  effective 
government  regulation,  and  better  and  fairer  provision  of  banking  and  other 
financial  services  to  the  public.  Comprehensive  recommendations  are  provided  in 
these  and  other  areas. 

. . .  The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  19. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Banks  and  the  Financial  System 

The  financial  system  and  monetary  policy  have  great  impact  on  working 
people,  yet  workers  have  little  voice  in  making  policy  in  these  critical  areas. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  real  financial  system  reform  including:  redirection  of 
monetary  policy  to  support  job  creation  and  economic  growth;  more  effective 
governmental  regulation;  and  better  and  more  equitable  provision  of  banking  and 
other  financial  services  to  the  public. 
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Monetary  Policy 

With  economic  growth  still  sluggish  and  inflation  not  a  threat,  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  do  more  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Not  only  should  pressure  to 
raise  interest  rates  be  resisted,  there  should  be  further  interest  rate  cuts.  Deficit 
reduction,  undertaken  to  counteract  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  of  the  Bush 
and  Reagan  administrations,  underscores  the  importance  of  providing  offsetting 
economic  stimulus  through  monetary  policy. 

Public  accountability  of  the  powerful  Federal  Reserve  must  be  increased.  The 
Reserve  should  be  restructured  to  include  labor  and  other  non-banker  repre- 
sentation at  a  policymaking  level.  The  AFL-CIO  urges: 

•  Prompt  and  complete  public  release  of  the  transcripts  of  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  meetings. 

•  Broader  public  representation  on  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  and  reserve 
district  bank  boards. 

•  More  democratic  selection  of  reserve  district  bank  presidents,  including  a 
requirement  that  they  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

International  economic  policy  should  be  coordinated  among  major  industrial 
countries  to  achieve  the  common  goals  of  job  creation  and  sustainable  worldwide 
economic  growth. 

Effective  Public  Regulation 

The  government  must  regulate  effectively  to  assure  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  financial  system. 

Bank  regulators  must  require  that  lending  practices  emphasize  job-creating, 
socially  responsible  investments  —  not  real  estate  speculation  or  corporate  take- 
overs. 

The  distinctions  set  forth  by  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  between  commerce  and 
banking  should  be  retained. 

Community  Reinvestment  Act  provisions  must  be  strengthened  and  fully 
enforced.  Efforts  of  bankers  and  their  allies  to  use  the  claim  of  so-called  "regulatory 
burden"  to  roll  back  important  protections  should  be  resisted. 

Capital  standards  and  other  regulations  are  needed  to  keep  the  banking  system 
financially  healthy,  and  should  be  maintained  and  enforced.  The  resolution  of 
insolvent  institutions  should  not  be  delayed. 

Concentration  of  ownership  and  control  undermines  financial  system  stability. 
Proposals  to  end  restrictions  on  cross-ownership  between  commerce  and  banking 
should  be  rejected.  Mega-mergers  must  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  banking  or 
lead  to  undue  concentration  of  private  financial  power.  Legislation  should  be 
passed  that  will  limit  concentration  of  control  of  deposits  by  any  one  banking 
organization  to  not  more  than  0.5  percent  of  total  deposits  nationwide.  Congress 
must  not  authorize  full  interstate  banking  and  branching. 

U.S.  operations  of  foreign  banks,  and  foreign  activities  of  U.S.  banks,  must  be 
regulated  more  effectively.  Foreign  banks  should  be  allowed  to  operate  in  the  U.S. 
only  through  subsidiaries,  whether  they  take  in  insured  deposits  or  not. 

U.S.  financial  regulators  and  trade  negotiators  should  seek  adoption  of  com- 
prehensive multinational  reinvestment  and  soundness  standards  —  a  global  strat- 
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egy  of  regulatory  floor-setting.  We  urge  deleting  from  NAFTA  any  language  that 
would  loosen  financial  regulation  in  Canada.  Mexico  and  the  U.S. 

Financial  industry  executives  guilty  of  improprieties  should  be  brought  to 
justice  and  forced  to  make  restitution.  Schemes  used  to  shelter  their  personal 
wealth  should  be  abolished.  Enforcement  agencies  should  be  given  adequate 
resources  to  pursue  them  and  the  statute  of  limitations  should  be  extended  to  allow 
the  legal  system  to  prosecute  those  who  evaded  justice  during  the  Bush  years. 

When  resolving  troubled  institutions,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  and 
Resolution  Trust  Corp.  must  stop  creating  windfall  gains  for  wealthy  investors  at 
public  expense.  When  troubled  institutions  are  merged  by  federal  regulators  or 
their  assets  are  sold,  recoupment  provisions  are  needed  so  that  the  public  receives 
a  share  of  any  future  profits.  A  portion  of  the  RTC's  huge  inventory  of  commercial 
and  residential  real  estate  should  be  converted  to  alternative  public  use,  such  as 
affordable  public  housing. 

Regulation  of  the  government  securities  market  must  be  strengthened  to  restore 
its  integrity  and  efficiency. 

The  majority  of  the  nation's  financial  capital  is  outside  the  commercial  banking 
system  in  institutions  such  as  insurance  companies  and  finance  companies.  Capital 
held  in  these  non-bank  financial  institutions  should  be  subject  to  CRA  require- 
ments and  they  should  be  required  to  meet  appropriate  prudential  standards. 
Federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry,  in  particular,  is  long  overdue. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration  to  review  and  reverse  improper 
regulatory  decisions  made  during  the  previous  administration.  In  January  1992, 
federal  banking  regulators  wiped  out  reporting  requirements  for  highly  leveraged 
transaction  loans,  permitting  banks  to  hide  their  exposure  to  these  job-destroying, 
risky  investments.  In  September  1992,  the  FDIC  exempted  three-quarters  of  the 
banking  industry  from  paying  an  increase  in  deposit  insurance  premiums  to  cover 
the  cost  of  bank  failures.  We  urge  prompt  review  and  reversal  of  these  and  other 
improper  or  unsound  regulatory  decisions  made  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Better  Services  to  Consumers  and  Local  Businesses 

Banks  and  other  financial  institutions  should  provide  better  service  to  all 
consumers  with  regard  to  check  cashing,  "life-line"  banking,  and  community 
lending  practices.  Consumers  should  be  protected  against  skyrocketing  fees  for 
banking  services  and  assured  of  access  to  these  services. 

Consumer  protections  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  the  Truth  in  Savings 
Act  should  be  improved  and  better  enforced.  Rampant  errors  and  other  credit  report 
abuses  which  harm  consumers  and  the  public  must  be  more  readily  detected  and 
corrected.  Usurious  home  equity  scams  perpetrated  by  certain  unscrupulous 
mortgage  companies  must  be  stopped. 

Enforcement  of  fair  lending  laws  —  the  Fair  Housing  Act  and  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  —  should  be  strengthened. 

Recent  limits  on  deposit  insurance,  though  desirable  in  other  respects,  should 
not  be  administered  to  deprive  non-profit  organizations  and  employee  benefit 
plans  of  needed  coverage. 
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The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  Clinton  administration's  innovative  proposal  to 
create  a  network  of  Community  Development  Banks.  However,  these  develop- 
ment banks  must  not  become  a  vehicle  to  undercut  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act.  Commercial  banks  should  not  be  allowed  to  fulfill  CRA  requirements  simply 
by  depositing  money  in  community  development  banks. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  administration's  efforts  to  curb  poor  oversight, 
excessive  bank  profits  and  other  abuses  related  to  federal  student  loan  programs. 

Safeguards  are  needed  for  bank  workers,  whose  jobs  are  at  risk,  often  as  a  result 
of  regulatory  decisions. 

Resolution  No.  55  Participation  in  Tax  Coalitions 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  fiscal  crisis  of  state  and  local  governments. 
It  notes  that  lack  of  funds  has  caused  cutbacks  in  badly  needed  infrastructure 
programs,  and  has  shortchanged  public  investment  in  education,  training  and 
health  care. 

Despite  obvious  needs  in  these  and  other  areas,  legitimate  voter  concerns  about 
tax  burdens  and  tax  fairness  have  been  exploited  by  unscrupulous  politicians  and 
opponents  of  public  spending  to  block  support  for  revenue  raising  measures  at 
state  and  local  levels. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  supporters  of  tax  fairness  and  progressive  state  and 
local  spending  often  work  at  cross  purposes,  thereby  undermining  their  effective- 
ness. 

The  resolution  therefore  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  encourage  and  cooperate 
with  progressive  coalitions  that  support  full  and  fair  funding  of  state  and  local 
government  programs,  to  supplement  the  AFL-CIO' s  own  ongoing  legislative 
efforts. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  55. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Participation  in  Tax  Coalitions 

WHEREAS,  State  and  local  governments  continue  to  struggle  with  revenue 
structures  that  fail  to  adequately  fund  needed  government  programs.  While  the 
fiscal  crisis  is  partly  the  result  of  cyclical  economic  problems,  there  are  more 
significant  structural  origins  as  well.  The  fiscal  problems  affecting  public  services 
will  not  disappear  just  because  the  recession  ends;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  lack  of  funding  for  state  and  local  government  is  diminishing 
the  nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the  global  economy.  Studies  have  found  that  the 
failure  of  state  and  local  governments  to  invest  in  physical  infrastructure  (such  as 
roads,  bridges,  and  sewers)  is  a  significant  cause  of  the  decline  in  productivity 
growth  since  the  mid-1970s.  Similarly,  investments  in  human  capital  —  job 
training,  health  care,  education  and  so  on  —  will  prove  increasingly  important  in 
the  1 990s  and  beyond.  Unless  we  eliminate  the  backlog  of  needed  investments, 
the  standard  of  living  of  average  Americans  will  continue  to  decline;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Well-organized  and  well-financed  opponents  of  public  services 
are  too  often  successful  in  blocking  attempts  to  finance  needed  investments. 
Candidates  for  public  office,  whether  running  for  the  presidency  or  school  board, 
have  learned  how  easily  a  demagogue  can  exploit  issues  of  taxation.  The  result  is 
that  even  when  officials  recognize  the  need  to  fund  investments,  they  are  unable 
to  build  majority  support  for  sufficient  revenue;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  public  is  increasingly  hostile  to  taxes  because  they  recognize 
that  current  state  and  local  tax  systems  are  unfair.  They  see  that  while  taxes  for  the 
rich  have  declined  in  recent  years,  their  tax  burdens  have  increased  and  services 
on  which  they  rely  have  diminished.  They  are  too  often  paying  more  and  getting 
less,  which  is  reason  enough  to  be  angry.  In  addition  to  making  sure  there  are 
adequate  revenues,  advocates  of  public  spending  must,  over  the  long  term,  also  be 
concerned  with  fairness  of  the  tax  system;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  problems  that  state  and  local  governments  face  are  funda- 
mental and  broad-based,  with  taxpayers,  service  recipients  and  their  advocates, 
"good  government"  activists,  and  public  employees  all  having  a  great  deal  at  stake. 
Working  individually,  these  groups  may  pursue  competing  policies,  canceling 
each  other  out;  at  a  minimum,  they  are  not  as  effective  as  the  opponents  to  public 
services,  who  are  short  sighted,  but  well  organized.  By  working  together  and 
building  consensus  for  systemic  solutions  that  answer  the  myriad  problems  facing 
our  communities,  it  is  far  easier  to  turn  disparate  groups  into  a  majority  force;  and 

WHEREAS,  Creating  such  a  majority  requires  a  broad-based  coalition  in  which 
each  party  has  access  to  participation  in  decisionmaking.  Not  only  do  such 
coalitions  more  fully  represent  the  issues  and  concerns  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
public,  their  effectiveness  is  enhanced  because  they  cannot  be  simply  dismissed 
as  "special  interest  groups."  Building  and  nurturing  these  coalitions  creates  a  body 
whose  sum  total  is  greater  than  its  component  parts;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  the  formation  of  and  cooperation 
with  progressive  coalitions  to  address  full  and  fair  funding  of  state  and  local 
government  programs.  Since  coalition  members  typically  have  their  own  agenda 
for  spending  government  funds,  these  coalitions  should  focus  their  energies  on  full 
funding  raised  in  the  most  progressive  manner  possible;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  support  for  these  coalitions  is  meant  to  supplement  —  not 
supplant  —  the  AFL-CIO's  ongoing  legislative  efforts  in  pursuit  of  its  individual 
goals.  Coalition  building  is  intended  to  broaden  the  base  of  support  for  how  public- 
money  is  raised,  which  will  help  turn  the  tide  on  the  fiscal  problems  facing  state 
and  local  governments. 

Resolution  No.  171  Opposition  to  a  Constitutional 

Amendment  to  Require 
a  Balanced  Budget 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  58,  Opposition  to  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  Require  a 
Balanced  Budget 
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This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  would  be  a  fiscal  straitjacket  and  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional nightmare.  It  reaffirms  AFL-CIO  opposition  to  such  an  amendment. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  53,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  full  paragraph,  end  the  sentence  after  the 
word  "infrastructure,"  and  insert  the  following  sentence: 

"The  amendment  would  increase  the  risk  of  recessions  and  compound  the 
difficulties  of  recovery  by  making  recessions  deeper  and  longer;  therefore,  be  it" 

Also  on  page  53,  strike  the  last  paragraph  of  Resolution  No.  171,  and  the  words 
"and,  be  it  further"  which  immediately  precede  it. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  171 ,  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Opposition  to  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  Require  a  Balanced  Budget 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  determined  by  economic  and  constitutional  experts 
that  every  state  would  suffer  severe  economic  distress  by  1 995  —  including  a  sharp 
drop  in  jobs  and  personal  income  under  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments  has  declined  more  than 
40  percent  since  198 1 .  At  the  same  time,  the  federal  government  has  placed  greater 
responsibility  on  state  and  local  governments  for  delivery  of  employment  services, 
health  care,  education,  income  security  and  social  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  federal/state-shared  programs  has  meant  severe  cutbacks  in  such  programs; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Under  such  an  amendment,  many  states  could  anticipate  a  loss  of 
between  $10-$30  billion  in  personal  income  in  one  year,  and  many  states  would 
have  100,000  fewer  jobs  in  1995  alone,  increasing  the  already  unacceptable 
unemployment  rate;  and 

WHEREAS,  State  and  local  governments,  which  are  already  in  fiscal  crisis, 
would  see  their  level  of  deficits  triple  by  1995  to  $67  billion;  federal  taxes  would 
dig  deeper  into  both  individual's  and  businesses'  pockets,  personal  tax  collections 
would  be  19.3  percent  higher  and  corporate  tax  collections  would  be  15  percent 
higher,  Social  Security  taxes  would  rise,  while  payments  to  individuals  would  fall, 
resulting  in  3.4  million  fewer  jobs  by  1995;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  damage  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution by  inserting  into  our  national  charter  a  fiscal  declaration  irrelevant  to  its 
basic  purpose  of  protecting  individual  rights  and  allocating  the  federal  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  government  and  between  the  nation  and  the  states; 
and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  threaten  the  nation's 
judicial  system  by  requiring  court  intervention  in  disputes  on  economic  policy  and 
spending  authority;  and 
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WHEREAS,  A  constitutional  amendment  would  place  in  serious  jeopardy  the 
"good  faith  and  credit"  of  the  United  States,  as  all  national  and  international 
federally  guaranteed  loan  programs  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  default;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  that  there  is  renewed  interest 
by  certain  members  of  the  Congress  to  press  aggressively  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  fiscally  straitjacket  gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  this  country  must  provide  needed  investment  to  reverse 
its  economic  decline  and  rebuild  America's  human  and  physical  infrastructure. 
The  amendment  would  increase  the  risk  of  recessions  and  compound  the  difficul- 
ties of  recovery  by  making  recessions  deeper  and  longer;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  resolving  the  federal 
deficit  crisis  through  the  institution  of  an  adequate  and  equitable  federal  tax  system, 
reductions  in  defense  spending,  reform  of  our  health  care  system  and  adequate 
funding  of  federal  housing,  health,  welfare,  nutrition,  education,  drug  and  other 
essential  domestic  programs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  strong  opposition  to  any  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
devastating  effects  such  an  amendment  would  have  on  the  United  States  economy 
as  well  as  on  the  economics  of  the  individual  states  and  local  governments  of  the 
nation;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  alerts  its  affiliates  of  the  imminent  danger  of 
passage  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  and  asks  them  to  lobby  aggressively 
to  defeat  it. 

Resolution  No.  178  The  Move  Towards  a  Contingent  Workforce 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  47,  The  Contingent  Workforce 
Resolution  No.  102,  The  Move  Towards  a  Contingent  Workforce 
Resolution  No.  120,  Part-Time  Workers/Rental  Workers  and  Their  Effect 
Upon  the  Workforce  of  the  United  States 

Resolution  No.  151,  Disenfranchised  Workers/Contingent  Workers 
This  resolution  states  that  the  stability  and  security  of  full-time  permanent 
employment  is  fast  being  replaced  by  involuntary  part-time,  temporary  and 
contract  employment.  When  involuntary,  the  new  restructuring  is  a  shell  game  in 
which  American  workers  are  used  as  pawns  by  employers  for  temporary  profit 
gain,  while  the  risk  of  job  insecurity  and  benefit  loss  is  transferred  to  the  workers 
and  their  families  and  ultimately  to  the  government. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  its  long-standing  opposition  to  contingent  work 
whenever  it  is  involuntary  and  exploitative.  The  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  the 
Evolution  of  Work  will  continue  to  study  the  shift  to  contingent  work  and  develop 
legislative  solutions  in  order  to  improve  labor  standards  and  labor  law  protections 
for  contingent  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  seek  to  organize  and 
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represent  contingent  workers,  to  bring  them  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining 
and  workplace  representation. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  178. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

The  Move  Towards  a  Contingent  Workforce 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  jobs  of  American 
workers.  While  many  workers  welcome  the  flexibility  associated  with  contingent 
work,  for  many  others  the  stability  and  security  of  full-time  permanent  employ- 
ment is  fast  being  replaced  by  the  vagaries,  insecurity  and  economic  degradation 
of  involuntary  part-time,  temporary  and  contract  employment.  This  is  not  a 
cyclical  phenomenon.  It  is  a  structural  trend  which  cuts  through  all  industries  and 
both  private  and  public  sector  employment.  Often  the  so-called  "contingent 
workers"  are  relegated  to  jobs  with  no  security,  little  or  no  benefits,  and  no  dignity. 
These  new  jobs  perform  the  same  work  as  the  old  full-time  permanent  jobs,  but 
now  the  jobholders  are  simply  disposable  workers  with  little  attachment  to  the 
work,  who  can  be  and  are  readily  discarded  at  the  whim  of  the  employer. 

Employers  tout  the  current  restructuring  and  resort  to  the  contingency  work- 
force model  of  doing  business  as  necessary  to  cut  costs,  increase  flexibility  and 
gain  competitive  advantage  in  a  global  economy  —  the  same  buzzwords  always 
used  to  cover-up  workplace  injustices.  But  what  is  the  real  story?  The  truth  is  that 
when  a  workforce  transformation  to  part-time,  temporary  and  contract  work  is 
involuntary,  the  benefits  claimed  are  illusory  and  spurious. 

In  reality,  when  it  is  involuntary,  the  new  restructuring  is  an  elaborate  and 
cynical  shell  game  in  which  American  workers  are  used  as  pawns  by  employers 
for  temporary  profit  gain,  while  the  risk  of  job  insecurity  and  benefit  loss  is 
transferred  to  the  workers  and  their  families  and  ultimately  to  the  government. 

The  long-term  effects  of  the  involuntary  contingent  workforce  shell  game  are 
dramatic  for  American  workers,  their  families  and  the  economy.  These  workers 
are  far  more  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  the  economy.  They  often  have  no  savings 
to  rely  upon  in  the  event  of  job  loss.  They  often  are  without  health  or  retirement 
benefits,  and  they  rarely  are  afforded  training  which  might  qualify  them  for 
alternative  employment  opportunities. 

The  burden  of  supporting  the  new  contingent  workforce,  even  when  employed, 
will  fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  government.  The  ultimate  result  of  the 
increasing  tax  burdens  of  an  expanding  social  welfare  safety  net  for  an  untrained 
contingent  workforce  will  be  loss  of  competitive  advantage  and  more  structural 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  In  short,  the  new  contingent  workforce 
restructuring  promises  to  fuel  a  continuing  spiral  of  economic  decline,  particularly 
in  urban  areas  where  the  so-called  "flexibility"  of  a  contingent  workforce  is  most 
available  to  employers  due  to  high  unemployment  and  easy  victimization  of 
workers  desperate  for  jobs. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  therefore  continue  our  long-established  opposition  to 
contingent  work  whenever  it  is  involuntary  and  exploitative. 
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The  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  the  Evolution  of  Work  will  continue  to  study 
the  shift  to  temporary,  part-time,  and  contract  work  and  its  short  and  long-term 
effects  on  the  stability  and  security  of  employment  in  the  United  States  and  develop 
legislative  solutions  to  bring  to  these  workers  the  benefits  of  labor  standards  and 
labor  law  protections.  The  AFL-CIO  will  urge  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Worker-Management  Relations  to  support  reforms  of  current  law  which  take  into 
account  the  underlying  economic  realities  of  contingent  work  relationships. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  actively  seek  to  organize  and  represent  the 
interests  of  part-time,  temporary  and  contract  workers,  to  bring  them  the  benefits 
of  collective  bargaining  and  workplace  representation. 

Resolution  No.  9         Human  Resources  Development  Institute 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  fully  funded  and  well 
designed  employment,  education  and  training  programs  as  part  of  a  national 
strategy  to  counteract  unemployment.  It  notes  the  AFL-CIO's  support  for  HRDI's 
work  in  these  areas.  It  calls  on  HRDI  to  increase  and  strengthen  its  technical 
assistance  to  trade  unionists  involved  with  the  JTPA  system,  to  help  unions 
develop  and  operate  training  programs  for  unemployed,  dislocated,  disadvantaged 
and  disabled  workers,  to  expand  its  work  with  unions  on  skill  upgrading  and 
retraining,  to  help  unions  make  the  most  of  opportunities  under  advance  notice 
and  retraining  legislation,  and  to  assist  unions  in  helping  their  disabled  members 
to  benefit  from  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA). 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  9. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Human  Resources  Development  Institute 

Unemployment  across  the  economy  continues  to  be  a  major  problem,  with 
layoffs  and  dislocations  affecting  service,  manufacturing  and  trade  sectors  alike. 

Fully-funded  and  well-designed  employment,  training,  and  education  pro- 
grams must  be  a  vital  part  of  national  strategies  and  policies. 

Organized  labor  welcomes  the  heightened  interest  in  defense  conversion, 
workplace  literacy,  work-based  learning,  and  school-to-work  initiatives.  All  these 
have  long  been  part  of  labor's  advocacy  of  life-long  learning  and  training  to  help 
workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  HRDI's  work  with  unions  to  increase  opportunities  for 
all  workers.  Therefore,  HRDI  is  called  on  to  seek  to: 

•  Establish  a  regional  structure  to  provide  an  increased  level  of  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  the  JTPA  system. 

•  Provide  technical  assistance  to  affiliates  and  state  and  local  labor  central 
bodies  to  strengthen  their  role  in  the  JTPA  system. 

•  Help  unions  develop  and  operate  employment  and  training  programs  for 
unemployed,  dislocated,  disadvantaged,  and  disabled  workers. 

•  Expand  cooperative  ventures  with  unions  to  develop  new  and  innovative 
approaches  to  skill  upgrading  and  retraining. 
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•  Help  unions  maximize  opportunities  under  advance  notice  and  worker 
retraining  legislation. 

•  Provide  financial  management  assistance  to  unions  operating  programs 
using  public  funds. 

•  Assist  unions  so  they  can  help  their  disabled  members  using  the  provisions 
and  protections  codified  in  the  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  (ADA). 

Resolution  No.  13  Employment  and  Training 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of.  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  89.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Resolution  No.  158.  Job  Training  and  Education 

This  resolution  calls  for  action  to  address  the  full  range  of  the  nation's 
employment  and  training  needs.  It  calls  for  full  employment  as  a  top  priority  of 
economic  policy,  backed  up  if  necessary  by  the  federal  government  as  employer 
of  last  resort. 

All  workers  should  have  opportunities  for  education  and  training.  Comprehen- 
sive policies  are  needed  to  help  dislocated  workers,  but  Trade  Adjustment  Assis- 
tance (TAA)  should  be  retained  as  a  distinct  entitlement  program,  with  substantial 
improvements  in  eligibility,  funding  and  benefits,  including  restoration  of  the 
pre- 1981  wage  replacement  formula. 

Workers  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  other  government  actions,  such  as 
defense  downsizing,  should  be  entitled  to  similar  help.  The  WARN  law  should  be 
improved. 

Skill  standards  for  workers  should  be  broadly  defined,  and  developed  in 
consultation  with  workers'  representatives.  Better  school-to-work  transition  pro- 
grams are  needed,  but  such  programs  should  not  be  disguised  subsidies  for 
employers  and  should  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  incumbent  workers. 

Labor  participation  is  essential  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  all 
phases  of  employment  and  training  policies  and  programs. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  21.  insert  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  second  line: 

"The  AFL-CIO.  moreover,  opposes  any  legislation  that  would  tax  workers" 
education  benefits." 

Also  on  page  21,  replace  the  first  sentence  of  the  fifth  full  paragraph  with  the 
following  sentence: 

"The  federal  government  should  provide  special  adjustment  assistance  to 
workers  and  firms  in  industries  where  jobs  are  threatened  or  lost  by  government 
actions,  including  trade  policies,  defense  downsizing,  or  environmental  compli- 
ance, such  as  the  30.000  timber  workers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  have  or  will 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  federal  efforts  to  protect  the  spotted  owl." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  13.  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 
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Employment  and  Training 

Workers  need  more  jobs  and  more  skill  training  to  move  up  the  job  ladder  to 
higher  skills  and  higher  pay.  This  upward  movement  is  good  for  workers  and  good 
for  America  as  it  faces  global  competition  and  endless  technological  change. 

More  training  to  raise  the  quality  and  the  skills  of  America's  workers  is 
essential,  but  more  skills  training  without  more  jobs  and  higher  pay  in  restructured 
high-performance  workplaces  where  workers  are  empowered  to  participate  and 
make  their  full  productive  contribution  will  be  an  exercise  in  frustration. 

To  meet  the  nation' s  many-sided  employment  and  training  needs,  the  AFL-CIO 
calls  for  action  on  a  number  of  fronts: 

Full  Employment 

Full  employment  should  be  a  top  priority  of  economic  policy.  Jobs  at  fair  and 
decent  pay  should  be  available  for  every  person  who  needs  a  job  and  wants  a  job. 

Community  service,  community  facilities  and  infrastructure  programs  funded 
by  federal,  state  and  local  governments  —  in  addition  to  job-creating  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  —  can  make  significant  contributions  to  full  employment  and 
will  raise  the  nation's  productivity.  If  there  are  not  enough  jobs  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  for  all  who  want  jobs,  the  federal  government  should  be  the 
employer  of  last  resort. 

Training 

All  workers  should  have  opportunities  for  education  and  training  to  get  jobs, 
to  keep  jobs,  and  to  get  better  jobs.  All  workers  —  employed  and  unemployed, 
dislocated  and  disadvantaged,  and  all  others  —  should  have  more  opportunities 
for  more  education,  basic  skills  improvement,  training,  retraining,  upgrading  and 
upward  mobility.  Training  allowances  and  income  support  should  be  available  for 
workers  in  training  programs. 

Full  and  continuing  labor  participation,  labor  involvement,  and  labor  input  are 
absolutely  essential  in  all  training-related  areas.  The  participation  of  workers  and 
their  representatives  makes  for  better  quality  in  work-related  education,  training, 
and  skill  standards.  In  addition,  such  participation  is  vital  because  workers  are 
those  most  affected  by  the  results  of  training  and  skill  standards. 

Trade  unions  have  important  responsibilities  for  supporting,  protecting,  and 
promoting  training  and  education  programs  for  union  members  and  potential 
members,  but  employers  and  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  also  must  give 
adequate  support  to  job-related  education  and  training.  Private  and  public  sector 
cooperation  in  these  areas  is  desirable  and  necessary,  and  labor  organizations 
should  have  an  equal  voice  with  employers  in  such  cooperation. 

The  Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  called  for  companies 
to  invest  at  least  1  percent  of  their  payroll  for  education  and  training  of  their 
workers  or  contribute  the  1  percent  to  a  general  training  fund.  In  addition  to  this 
proposal,  alternative  approaches  might  include  requiring  employers  to  provide 
some  minimum  hours  of  training  per  year,  non-discrimination  in  training  oppor- 
tunities for  executives  and  front-line  workers,  or  preference  in  federal  procurement 
for  employers  with  registered  joint  labor-management  training  programs.  The 
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AFL-CIO,  moreover,  opposes  any  legislation  that  would  tax  workers"  education 
benefits. 

Union-related  training  programs  are  successful  in  large  part  because  workers 
have  an  equal  voice  through  their  unions  in  determining  what  kind  of  program 
there  will  be  and  how  it  will  operate.  Furthermore,  worker  training  and  education 
are  closely  coordinated  with  larger  workplace  policies  and  practices  which  govern 
pay  and  other  benefits,  career  ladders,  job  classifications,  and  all  other  aspects 
covered  by  the  collective  bargaining  contract. 

Any  legislation  in  these  areas  should  create  and  assure  opportunities  for  labor's 
participation  as  a  full  partner  and  should  protect  labor  standards.  It  should  establish 
a  system  of  joint  labor-management  committees  to  plan,  design  and  monitor  all 
workplace  education  and  training  programs.  Where  workers  are  represented  by 
unions,  the  unions  should  select  the  labor  members  of  the  committees.  In  non-un- 
ion settings,  workers  should  be  selected  by  secret  ballot  elections.  The  existing 
successful  apprenticeship  system,  including  all  training  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, should  be  specifically  excluded  from  any  new  program. 

Dislocated  Workers 

America  needs  a  comprehensive  system  to  help  dislocated  workers,  especially 
those  who  are  displaced  by  government  policies.  Benefits  and  standards  should  be 
raised,  with  the  aim  of  providing  all  displaced  workers  with  the  necessary  training, 
income  support  and  placement  services  to  carry  them  through  to  their  next  job. 
Unemployment  insurance  should  be  the  first  line  of  defense  for  jobless  workers, 
but  the  current  UI  system  needs  drastic  reforms  and  improvements. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  should  be  retained  as  a  distinct  program,  and 
there  should  be  substantial  improvements  in  TAA  benefits,  eligibility  and  funding. 
The  pre- 1981  wage  replacement  formula  for  determining  TAA  benefit  levels 
should  be  restored. 

The  federal  government  should  provide  special  adjustment  assistance  to  work- 
ers and  firms  in  industries  where  jobs  are  threatened  or  lost  by  government  actions, 
including  trade  policies,  defense  downsizing,  or  environmental  compliance,  such 
as  the  30,000  timber  workers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  have  lost  or  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  federal  efforts  to  protect  the  spotted  owl.  Joint  union-man- 
agement committees  should  be  established  to  help  in  design  and  implementation 
of  economic  conversion  and  skill-enhancement  training  programs.  In  firms  where 
no  union  exists,  elected  non-management,  non-supervisory  worker  representatives 
should  serve  on  these  committees. 

The  1988  advance  notice  WARN  law  should  be  amended  to  give  more  notice 
and  more  help  to  workers  dislocated  by  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs. 

Skill  Standards 

Workers  and  their  unions  have  a  big  stake  in  skill  standards  and  skill  certifica- 
tion issues.  Workers  are  concerned  about  what  standards  are  to  be  met.  Skills 
should  be  broadly  defined  so  that  workers  are  prepared  for  a  broad  range  of 
activities. 

Joint  labor-management  committees  have  an  essential  role  in  developing, 
designing,  implementing,  assessing,  certifying,  reviewing  and  modifying  volun- 
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tary  industry  skill  standards  and  certifications.  Working  together  to  set  skill 
standards  that  are  voluntary,  employers,  unions  and  other  interested  parties  can 
plan,  design,  develop,  implement,  review  and  modify  the  setting  of  skill  standards 
and  the  certification  process.  Education  and  training  institutions  may  be  involved 
but  should  not  determine  skill  standards. 

Joint  labor-management  action  is  essential  because  decisions  on  skill  standards 
should  be  made  by  the  parties  who  live  with  the  results. 

School-to-Work 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  initiatives  to  help  students  prepare  for  work  while  they 
are  still  in  school,  as  long  as  these  programs  do  not  interfere  with  basic  academic 
needs.  School-to-work  transition  programs  should  include  safeguards  to  protect 
broad-based  educational  goals,  such  as  linking  student  participation  to  academic 
achievement. 

School-to-work  programs  should  not  be  disguised  subsidies  for  employers,  and 
they  should  include  prohibitions  against  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  and  regular  workers.  In  these  programs,  as  in  all  job-related  programs, 
labor  consultation  and  labor  input  are  essential. 

Labor  Participation 

The  best  way  to  raise  the  skills  of  American  workers  is  to  involve  workers  and 
their  unions  in  joint  labor-management  training,  education  and  skill  standards 
programs.  And  the  best  way  to  bring  about  high-performance  work  organizations 
is  to  restructure  the  American  workplace  so  that  educated,  trained  and  skilled 
workers  are  empowered  through  their  unions  to  make  their  maximum  positive 
contributions  to  high-skill,  high-wage  production. 

Resolution  No.  75  Economic  Conversion 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  98,  Defense  Conversion 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  devastating  impact  of  defense  cutbacks  on 
workers,  and  on  defense-dependent  communities  and  regions.  It  calls  for  swift 
action  by  the  Congress  and  by  state  legislatures  to  adopt  comprehensive  economic 
conversion  measures,  to  help  workers  and  assist  companies  to  convert  from 
military  to  commercial  production. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  1 16,  insert  the  following  at  the  beginning  of  Resolution  No.  75: 
"WHEREAS.  The  federal  government  is  cutting  the  defense  budget  and  already 
one  million  U.S.  workers  have  been  displaced  so  far  by  conversion,  and  as  many 
as  two  million  more  will  be  displaced  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

"WHEREAS,  The  federal  government,  therefore,  must  take  the  lead  in  assur- 
ing that  gains  from  those  cuts  are  used  to  help  the  regions  of  the  nation  most 
seriously  affected,  in  terms  of  lost  resources,  revenues  and  jobs.  In  short,  the 
government  must  oversee  the  conversion  from  military  and  defense  industries  to 
peace-time  industries. 
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'  'WHEREAS,  The  government  must  use  regulation,  research  and  development 
and  procurement  policies  to  generate  new  demand  for  infrastructure,  goods  and 
services,  and  environmental  technology  that  could  be  produced  by  skilled  defense 
production  workers. 

"WHEREAS,  In  order  to  create  jobs,  the  government  must  invest  in  our 
nation's  public  infrastructure  —  roads,  subways,  airports  and  bridges,  along  with 
newer  projects  like  environmental  protection,  fiber  optic  networks  and  new 
transportation  technologies." 

Also  on  page  1 16,  strike  the  period,  and  insert  the  following  at  the  end  of 
Resolution  No.  75: 

";  and,  be  it  further 

"RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  economic  conversion  program 
that  would  include: 

•  A  Cabinet-level  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Council  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  to  fund  and  coordinate  national  alternatives  to  defense 
production.  They  would  explore  civilian  production  options  such  as  mass 
transit;  civilian  aircraft;  factory-produced  energy-efficient,  low-cost  hous- 
ing; consumer  electronics;  and  the  development  of  alternative  energy  ve- 
hicles, to  name  just  a  few  possibilities. 

•  Alternative-Use  Committees  at  the  workplace  level  should  be  required  of 
all  defense-related  employers  with  50  or  more  workers.  These  labor-man- 
agement committees  would  assess  the  equipment  in  their  workplaces  with 
an  eye  toward  alternative  products  that  could  be  made  with  the  existing 
machinery  or  through  additional  purchases  and  training. 

•  Training  money,  investment  funds,  market  research  and  other  supports 
should  be  made  available  for  Alternative-Use  Committees  to  carry  out 
their  programs. 

•  One-year  advance  warning  of  contract  cuts. 

•  A  GI  Bill  for  defense  workers  which  would  train  production  workers, 
engineers,  and  managers  for  alternative  employment. 

•  When  current  workplaces  can't  be  converted,  workers  should  have  guar- 
anteed access  to  training,  income  support,  job  search  help,  and  health 
insurance  during  the  transition  to  civilian  jobs.  For  older  workers,  early 
retirement  should  be  made  an  attractive  option. 

•  AFL-CIO  support  for  coalition  efforts  to  shape  conversion  plans  with  state 
and  local  governments.  Such  local  projects  can  save  jobs  and  provide 
important  examples  for  federal  action. 

•  Public  spending  must  increase  to  make  up  for  defense  cuts.  Fear  of  budget 
deficits  must  not  blind  the  country  to  the  need  for  public  investment  in 
job  creation,  education,  and  infrastructure  rebuilding." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  75,  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 
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Economic  Conversion 


WHEREAS,  The  federal  government  is  cutting  the  defense  budget.  Already 
one  million  U.S.  workers  have  been  displaced  so  far  by  conversion,  and  as  many 
as  two  million  more  will  be  displaced  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  government,  therefore,  must  take  the  lead  in  assuring 
that  gains  from  those  cuts  are  used  to  help  the  regions  of  the  nation  most  seriously 
affected,  in  terms  of  lost  resources,  revenues  and  jobs.  In  short,  the  government 
must  oversee  the  conversion  from  military  and  defense  industries  to  peace-time 
industries. 

WHEREAS,  The  government  must  use  regulation,  research  and  development 
and  procurement  policies  to  generate  new  demand  for  infrastructure,  goods  and 
services,  and  environmental  technology  that  could  be  produced  by  skilled  defense 
production  workers. 

WHEREAS,  In  order  to  create  jobs,  the  government  must  invest  in  our  nation' s 
public  infrastructure  —  roads,  subways,  airports  and  bridges,  along  with  newer 
projects  like  environmental  protection,  fiber  optic  networks  and  new  transporta- 
tion technologies. 

WHEREAS,  The  "Defense  Drawdown,"  coupled  with  an  ongoing  world 
recession,  has  devastated  a  generation  of  skilled  workers,  tool  and  pattern  makers, 
engineers,  and  production  planners  with  a  million  jobs  already  disappearing;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  entire  U.S.  manufacturing  skill  base  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  in  dire  straits  with  17  million  Americans,  more  than  1 3  percent  of  the 
population,  unable  to  find  full-time  work,  as  opposed  to  the  6.8  percent  last 
reported;  and 

WHEREAS,  Every  defense  job  lost  in  a  defense  plant  or  a  closed  military  base 
causes  nearly  three  additional  jobs  to  fall  out  of  the  market  and  will  mean  another 
four  to  six  million  lost  workers  in  a  few  short  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  workers  and  their  skills  must  not  continue  to  be  thrown  on 
a  national  junk  heap;  and 

WHEREAS,  Legislation  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  incentives  in  the  form 
of  technical  assistance  and  affordable  matching  funds  so  that  defense-dependent 
facilities  and  their  workers  can  transition  to  commercial  production;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  realistic  creation  of  new  commercial  markets,  particularly 
advanced  transportation  and  environmental  goods  and  services  in  a  diversified, 
growing  economy,  depends  upon  establishing  programs  for  assisting  in  the  tran- 
sition of  high  performance  work  systems;  and 

WHEREAS.  Such  programs  should  include  ongoing  worker  involvement  in 
the  evaluation,  selection,  and  installation  and  operation  of  production  technologies 
and  associated  organization  of  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  Needed  legislation  must  also  provide  special  federal  unemploy- 
ment funds  along  with  expansion  of  training  and  placement  programs  for  jobs 
within  these  new  markets,  as  well  as  adequate  health  insurance  protection  for 
displaced  workers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to  speedily  enact  such 
legislation  which  should  contain  all  of  the  requirements  outlined  in  this  resolution; 
and.  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  state  legislatures  in  states  where 
defense  work  is  done  to  adopt  similar  legislation  and  to  aid  workers,  communities, 
and  companies  to  convert  from  military  to  successful  commercial  production  on 
a  global  scale;  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  economic  conversion  program 
that  would  include: 

•  A  Cabinet-level  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Council  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  to  fund  and  coordinate  national  alternatives  to  defense 
production.  They  would  explore  civilian  production  options  such  as  mass 
transit;  civilian  aircraft;  factory-produced  energy-efficient,  low-cost  hous- 
ing; consumer  electronics;  and  the  development  of  alternative  energy  ve- 
hicles, to  name  just  a  few  possibilities. 

•  Alternative-Use  Committees  at  the  workplace  level  should  be  required  of 
all  defense-related  employers  with  50  or  more  workers.  These  labor-man- 
agement committees  would  assess  the  equipment  in  their  workplaces  with 
an  eye  toward  alternative  products  that  could  be  made  with  the  existing 
machinery  or  through  additional  purchases  and  training. 

•  Training  money,  investment  funds,  market  research  and  other  supports 
should  be  made  available  for  Alternative-Use  Committees  to  carry  out 
their  programs. 

•  One-year  advance  warning  of  contract  cuts. 

•  A  GI  Bill  for  defense  workers  which  would  train  production  workers, 
engineers,  and  managers  for  alternative  employment. 

•  When  current  workplaces  can't  be  converted,  workers  should  have  guar- 
anteed access  to  training,  income  support,  job  search  help,  and  health 
insurance  during  the  transition  to  civilian  jobs.  For  older  workers,  early 
retirement  should  be  made  an  attractive  option. 

•  AFL-CIO  support  for  coalition  efforts  to  shape  conversion  plans  with  state 
and  local  governments.  Such  local  projects  can  save  jobs  and  provide 
important  examples  for  federal  action. 

•  Public  spending  must  increase  to  make  up  for  defense  cuts.  Fear  of  budget 
deficits  must  not  blind  the  country  to  the  need  for  public  investment  in 
job  creation,  education,  and  infrastructure  rebuilding. 

Resolution  No.  168  The  Employment  Service  and 

One-Stop  Career  Centers 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  62  Employment  Services 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  cutbacks  in  the  Employment  Service  over 
the  last  12  years  of  Republican  disregard  and  neglect.  It  notes  that  the  Clinton 
administration  has  proposed  creating  One-Stop  Career  Centers,  with  responsibili- 
ties for  a  wide  range  of  functions  currently  under  the  purview  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  workforce  adjustment  strategy. 
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The  resolution  states  that  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  have  prime  and 
presumptive  responsibility  for  One-Stop  Career  Centers;  that  employers  should 
be  required  to  list  all  job  vacancies  with  the  Employment  Service;  that  the 
Employment  Service  should  be  the  lead  agency  coordinating  programs  to  assist 
the  unemployed;  and  that  Employment  Service  operations  should  be  guided  and 
overseen  by  tripartite  labor-business-community  advisory  boards  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  49,  delete  last  sentence  of  Resolution  No.  1 68. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  168,  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

The  Employment  Service  and  One-Stop  Career  Centers 

WHEREAS.  Due  to  the  Republican  administrations'  disregard  over  the  past  1 2 
years  for  the  importance  of  workforce  readjustment  services,  the  Employment 
Service  has  been  forced  to  operate  with  fewer  offices,  reduced  staff  and  inadequate 
funding,  as  federal  funding  for  Employment  Service  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance administration  declined  by  1 1  percent  in  real  terms  between  FY  1982  and  FY 
1991; and 

WHEREAS,  The  increasing  globalization  of  the  economy,  advances  in  tech- 
nology, and  stagnant  economic  growth  have  combined  to  cause  persistently  high 
levels  of  unemployment;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  extent  of  worker  dislocation  is  bound  to  increase  due  to  the 
impact  of  government  policies,  including  military  base  closures,  free  trade,  and 
health  care  reform;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  policymakers  of  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  workforce  investment  strategy,  following  the  example  set  by 
our  international  competitors;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Clinton  administration  has  proposed  a  workforce  investment 
strategy  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  numbers  of  dislocated  workers, 
known  as  a  Comprehensive  Worker  Adjustment  Proposal  with  One-Stop  Career 
Centers,  that  would  substantially  increase  funding  and  consolidate  various  pro- 
grams for  dislocated  and  other  unemployed  workers;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  One-Stop  Career  Centers  would  be  responsible  for  career 
planning  and  job  search  assistance,  including  filing  claims  for  Unemployment 
Insurance,  determining  eligibility  for  training  programs,  access  and  referral  to  job 
opportunities,  counseling,  testing  and  job  placement  —  all  functions  currently 
under  the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service;  and 

WHEREAS,  Conservative  forces  believe  that  such  programs  can  be  privatized 
and  competition  between  public  and  private  agencies  is  the  way  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  these  services  to  the  unemployed;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  experience  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  suggests  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  federal  government  to  monitor  the  activities  of  local 
private  contractors,  as  questionable  quality  and  accusations  of  creaming  continue 
to  plague  the  program,  and  opening  the  job  service  function  to  competitive  bidding 
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with  the  private  sector  will  serve  to  undermine  public  accountability  and  hinder 
the  efficient  delivery  of  services  to  the  unemployed;  and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  severe  funding  cutbacks  during  the  1980s,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  still  has  the  most  developed  infrastructure  of  any  existing  program 
for  the  provision  of  the  range  of  services  envisioned  in  the  administration's 
"one-stop  shopping"  proposal;  and 

WHEREAS.  Full-time,  permanent,  experienced  Employment  Service  workers 
are  highly  trained  and  well  acquainted  with  the  program  and  know  best  how  to 
deliver  these  services  most  efficiently;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  should  have  prime  and 
presumptive  responsibility  for  running  worker  adjustment  One-Stop  Career  Cen- 
ters. We  believe  a  revitalized  and  better-funded  Employment  Service  provides  the 
most  appropriate  mechanism  for  developing  a  national  labor  market  system  and 
that  the  development  of  a  credible  national  labor  exchange  requires  public  over- 
sight and  accountability;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  all  employers  should  be  required  to  list  all  job  vacancies 
with  the  Employment  Service.  This  would  ensure  the  Employment  Service's 
ability  to  serve  mainstream  workers  and  employers  and  enhance  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  tool  of  a  comprehensive  workforce  policy;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Employment  Service  should  be  the  lead  agency  in 
coordinating  programs  and  providers  that  offer  services  to  the  unemployed, 
thereby  making  better  use  of  limited  federal  resources  by  eliminating  duplication 
of  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  public  employees,  who  have  gained  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  through  their  years  of  on-the-job  experience,  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  Employment  Service  through 
involvement  in  worker  participation  committees,  and  by  having  the  opportunity 
to  receive  cross-training  to  perform  both  the  Employment  Service  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  functions;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  tripartite  business-labor-community  labor  market  boards  at 
the  national,  state,  and  local  or  regional  levels  should  be  giving  oversight  and 
guidance  to  revitalized  Employment  Service  operations  to  improve  coordination 
of  job  training,  post-secondary  professional  and  technical  education,  adult  basic 
education,  job  counseling  and  job  matching. 

Resolution  No.  174  Military  Base  Closures 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  severe  economic  impact  of  military  base 
closures  and  reductions  on  local  communities,  and  urges  assistance  to  adversely 
affected  federal  workers  and  communities. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  174. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Military  Base  Closures 

WHEREAS,  The  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commissions  of  1988,  1991 
and  1993  mandate  closing  and  reducing  military  bases;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  closures  and  reductions,  which  will  be  implemented  over 
a  five-year  period  beginning  in  January  1 990,  will  cause  the  elimination  of  60.000 
jobs  held  by  federal  civilian  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  of  the  closures  and  reductions  will  have  a  severe  economic 
impact  on  the  local  communities  involved;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  program,  initiated  by  the  Public 
Employee  Department,  to  assist  affected  federal  employees  and  local  communities 
which  incorporates  three  phases: 

•  The  collection  and  distribution  of  information  on  existing  rules,  regulations, 
benefit,  and  other  programs  applicable  and  available  to  federal  employees 
affected  by  the  closures  and  reductions;  and 

•  The  collection  and  distribution  of  information  on  existing  rules,  regulations, 
benefit  and  other  programs  applicable  and  available  to  localities  facing 
base  closures  and  reductions;  and 

•  Urging  the  administration  to  provide  more  funding  for  worker  retraining 
and  community  conversion  efforts  and  committing  the  AFL-CIO  to  par- 
ticipate in  projects  designed  to  ameliorate  the  conversion  from  military  to 
peacetime  activities. 

Resolution  No.  20  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  80,  The  Minimum  Wage  and  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
Resolution  No.  91,  Minimum  Wage  Increase 
Resolution  No.  125,  Child  Labor 

Resolution  No.  142,  Strengthening  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Service  Contract  Act 

Resolution  No.  173,  Increase  the  Minimum  Wage 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  fair  minimum  wage,  to  be  increased  in  50-cent  steps 
until  it  reaches  50  percent  of  average  hourly  earnings,  and  indexed  to  the  increase 
in  average  hourly  earnings  thereafter.  It  urges  adoption  of  other  FLSA  improve- 
ments, including  an  increase  in  the  overtime  premium  and  a  reduction  in  the 
standard  work  week  to  35  hours.  States  are  urged  to  update  and  improve  their  child 
labor  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  National  Child  Labor  Coalition's  Model  Child 
Labor  Law. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  38,  insert  the  following  after  the  first  bulleted  section: 

•  Insure  that  those  same  improvements  take  effect  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  all  U.S.  territories  and  protectorates,  so  that  their  residents  are 
not  treated  as  second  class  citizens. 
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•  Oppose  subminimum  wage  rates  for  young  workers  or  trainees,  and  other 
loopholes. 

Also  on  Page  38.  insert  the  following  bulleted  section  after  the  sixth  bulleted 
section: 

•  Oppose  efforts  to  weaken  any  of  the  Hazardous  Orders  established  in 
accordance  with  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Also  on  Page  38,  insert  the  following  paragraph  after  the  last  bulleted  section 
of  Resolution  No.  20: 

That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  and  hour 
compliance  officers  employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  20.  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

A  fair  minimum  wage  is  fundamental  to  a  socioeconomic  system  that  guaran- 
tees a  decent  minimum  reward  for  work.  A  fair  minimum  wage  not  only  reduces 
social  support  system  costs  but  also  is  an  economic  stimulus,  since  low-wage 
workers  spend  their  money  on  job-creating  consumption  in  the  communities  where 
they  live.  It  also  provides  a  level  playing  field  for  small  employers  —  the  smarter 
employer  can  compete  on  ability  without  concern  that  a  competitor  will  gain  a 
wage-cutting  advantage.  To  be  effective,  a  fair  minimum  wage  should  not  neglect 
the  working  poor  for  long  periods  as  it  has  so  often  in  the  past. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to: 

•  Update  the  minimum  wage  in  50-cent-per-hour  steps  to  50  percent  of 
average  hourly  earnings  and  thereafter  index  the  minimum  wage  to  the 
rate  of  change  in  average  hourly  earnings  for  non-supervisory  production 
workers. 

•  Insure  that  those  same  improvements  take  effect  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  all  U.S.  territories  and  protectorates,  so  that  their  residents  are 
not  treated  as  second  class  citizens. 

•  Oppose  subminimum  wage  rates  for  young  workers  or  trainees,  and  other 
loopholes. 

•  Restore  the  minimum  wage  and  hours  of  work  protections  to  all  construction 
and  laundry  workers,  which  were  removed  in  the  1989  amendments. 

•  Establish  the  salary-level  test  between  hourly  workers  and  exempt  admin- 
istrative, executive  and  professional  employees  at  three  times  the  annual 
value  of  the  minimum  wage. 

•  Increase  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  overtime  premium  to  triple-time 
for  all  work  in  excess  of  40  hours. 

•  Increase  employment  opportunities  by  decreasing  scheduled  hours  worked 
per  year  in  steps  to  a  35-hour  workweek  without  loss  of  pay. 

•  Pass  the  Young  American  Workers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act  (H.R.  1 106),  which 
improves  the  balance  between  school  and  work  by  reducing  hours  of  work 
during  school  days.  It  links  children  desiring  to  work  with  parents,  schools 
and  employers  through  a  work-permit  system,  and  it  provides  a  significant 
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increase  in  penalties  for  employers  who  put  children  at  risk.  It  also  increases 
public  awareness  by  requiring  the  publication  of  the  names  of  employers 
who  violate  the  child  labor  laws. 

•  Oppose  efforts  to  weaken  any  of  the  Hazardous  Orders  established  in 
accordance  with  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

•  Include  work  performed  by  individuals  incarcerated  by  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  and  hour  compliance 
officers  employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does  not  reach  all  work  situations  and  state  laws 
need  to  fill  in  the  coverage  shortfalls.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  all  states  to  review, 
update  and  improve  their  child  labor  laws  and  regulations,  in  keeping  with  the 
National  Child  Labor  Coalition's  Model  State  Child  Labor  Law. 

Resolution  No.  21  Protecting  Labor  Standards 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  142,  Strengthening  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 

Service  Contract  Act 

This  resolution  urges  adoption  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act,  and  calls  on 

the  Department  of  Labor  to  update  the  Service  Contract  Act.  The  resolution  calls 

for  a  ban  on  interstate  shipments  of  prison-made  goods  and  services,  and  urges  the 

passage  of  legislation  to  ban  electronic  monitoring. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  39,  insert  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph: 

"The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  federal  agencies  to  require  service  contractors  to  give 

workers  the  right  of  first  refusal  for  employment  with  successor  contractors  to 

ensure  a  skilled  and  stable  workforce." 

On  page  39,  next-to-last  paragraph  of  Resolution  No.  21,  first  line: 

Delete  the  words  "the  interstate  shipment"  and  insert  in  their  place,  "all 

shipments". 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2 1 ,  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 

Protecting  Labor  Standards 

The  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Service  Contracts  Acts  is  to  ensure  that 
competitors  for  federal  government  contacts  compete  on  their  management  ability 
and  quality  rather  than  cutting  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  their  employ- 
ees. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  pass  and  President  Clinton  to  sign  the 
Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act,  and  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to  allocate  the 
resources  necessary  to  implement  and  enforce  the  Act  in  an  expeditious  fashion. 
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The  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act  would:  raise  the  new  construction  threshold  from 
$2,000  established  in  1935  to  $100,000,  and  to  $15,000  for  repair  work;  eliminate 
an  estimated  75  percent  of  the  payroll  reporting  paperwork  now  required  of 
employers;  direct  the  Department  of  Labor  to  issue  timely  wage  surveys;  codify 
existing  regulations  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  new 
regulations,  making  them  final  and  binding  on  other  federal  agencies,  federally 
funded  or  assisted  projects  and  on  how  state  and  local  laws  apply  to  the  Act; 
strengthen  the  law  with  regard  to  lease  projects;  provide  a  private  right  of  action 
by  workers  independent  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  define  "apprentice," 
"trainee"  and  "helper"  classifications  consistent  with  local  practices  and  customs, 
thereby  providing  real  training  and  career  opportunities  for  new  entrants  consistent 
with  long-term  employment  opportunities. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  Department  of  Labor  to  update  the  Service  Contract 
Act  by  issuing  timely  wage  determinations,  adopting  an  acceptable  level  and 
method  of  adjusting  employee  benefits  in  wage  determinations,  extending  cover- 
age to  air  transport  contracts,  and  dedicating  sufficient  staff  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  Act.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  federal  agencies  to  require  service 
contractors  to  give  workers  the  right  of  first  refusal  for  employment  with  successor 
contractors  to  ensure  a  skilled  and  stable  workforce. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  a  ban  on  all  shipments  of  prison-made  goods  and 
services  produced  for  use  by  or  to  be  sold  to  the  general  public. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  urges  Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would  ban  the  use 
of  electronic  monitoring. 

Resolution  No.  124  Support  for  the  Wage  and 

Hour  Reform  and  Equity  Act 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  widespread  violations  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (FLSA),  and  the  problems  encountered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
with  regard  to  FLSA  enforcement.  It  urges  adoption  of  H.R.  2710,  The  Wage  and 
Hour  Reform  and  Equity  Act  of  1993,  in  order  to  address  these  problems. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  124. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Support  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Reform  and  Equity  Act 

WHEREAS,  During  the  102nd  Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives'  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Housing  conducted  an  investigation  of  off  the 
clock  working  conditions  at  various  workplaces  and  uncovered  widespread  vio- 
lations of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA);  and 

WHEREAS,  At  those  hearings,  the  Department  of  Labor  revealed  it  had 
experienced  many  difficulties  in  enforcing  several  aspects  of  the  FLSA;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  the  FLSA,  the  statute  of  limitations  continues  to  run  while 
the  Labor  Department  investigates  wage  and  hour  complaints,  meaning  that  the 
amount  of  back  wages  available  to  wage  and  hour  abuse  victims  decreases  over 
time;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Under  current  law,  a  worker  can  only  recover  back  wages  during 
the  two  years  following  a  wage  and  hour  violation,  unless  the  employer  agrees  to 
waive  the  statute  of  limitations  or  unless  the  worker  or  the  Labor  Department  files 
a  lawsuit  against  the  employer;  if  an  employer  does  not  agree  to  a  waiver,  the 
two-year  statute  runs  —  and  may  run  out  —  while  the  Labor  Department 
investigates  and  attempts  to  resolve  this  employee's  case.  Thus,  the  longer  it  takes 
the  Labor  Department  to  resolve  a  complaint,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  back  wages 
an  employee  is  eligible  to  receive;  and 

WHEREAS,  Such  a  system  ensures  that  the  most  egregious  cases  of  non-com- 
pliance, which  are  the  most  complex  and  time  consuming  to  investigate,  are  surely 
to  be  the  ones  where  back  wages  are  reduced  the  most;  and 

WHEREAS,  Representatives  Lantos  and  Shays  have  introduced  H.R.  2710: 
The  Wage  and  Hour  Reform  and  Equity  Act  of  1993  to  address  the  grievous 
disparity  in  the  law  by  causing  the  statute  of  limitations  to  stop  running  when  an 
employee  initially  files  a  complaint  with  the  Labor  Department;  and 

WHEREAS,  H.R.  2710  will  free  the  Labor  Department  to  conduct  more 
expeditious  investigations,  settlements  and  prosecution  of  labor  law  violation 
complaints;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  support  the  Wage  and  Hour  Reform  and 
Equity  Act  and  devote  time,  materials  and  resources  to  its  passage. 

Resolution  No.  159  Labor  Standards  in  the  Public  Sector 

This  resolution  notes  that  until  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  Garcia  v.  San 
Antonio  Transit  Authority  in  1985,  public  sector  workers  were  the  only  major 
group  of  employees  who  were  excluded  from  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA) 
protections.  Ever  since  that  decison,  public  employers  have  been  tiying  to  weaken 
their  coverage. 

The  resolution  states  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  oppose  attempts  to 
weaken  the  FLSA.  The  AFL-CIO  will  also  seek  to  have  recognized  in  any  change 
in  the  current  $250  salary  threshold  the  different  hourly  overtime  standard  of  7(k) 
exempt  public  employees. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment: 

Delete  the  second-to- last  paragraph  of  Resolution  No.  159. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  159,  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Labor  Standards  in  the  Public  Sector 

WHEREAS,  Equity  and  fairness  were  finally  achieved  when  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  was  extended  to  public  sector  workers,  the  only 
major  group  of  employees  previously  excluded  from  such  protections,  following 
the  1985  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Transit  Authority; 
and 

WHEREAS,  From  the  time  of  the  decision,  public  employers  have  been 
attempting  to  weaken  public  sector  coverage.  Currently,  only  salaried  as  opposed 
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to  hourly  workers  can  be  exempted  from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  FLSA.  Some  public  employers  want  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  workers  be  salaried,  one  of  several  criteria  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  uses  to  determine  whether  employees  are  exempt.  The  Act  also  requires 
that  workers  perform  certain  kinds  of  work  in  order  to  be  exempt.  This  requirement 
is  called  the  duties  test.  Other  public  employers  want  to  go  further  and  eliminate 
this  test  and  replace  it  with  civil  service  classifications  systems  as  the  determinate 
for  exempt  status;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  the  Bush  administration,  the  DOL  did  accede  to  some  of 
the  public  employers'  requests  by  allowing  employers  to  dock  employee  pay  for 
absences  of  less  than  a  day  without  loss  of  exempt  status.  Prior  to  this  change,  the 
exemption  was  lost  if  such  docking  occurred  because  it  was  one  way  to  determine 
if  a  worker  was  salaried;  and 

WHEREAS,  Private  sector  employers  are  now  pursuing  changes  in  the  regu- 
lations similar  to  those  made  for  public  sector  workers.  One  strategy  focuses  on 
their  contention  that  the  current  rule  requiring  exempt  workers  to  be  salaried  is  in 
conflict  with  the  objectives  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  Legislation  has  recently  been  introduced  in  both  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  that  broadens  the  definition  of  a  salaried  employee 
for  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  If  enacted,  the  rights  of  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  overtime  would  be  diminished;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  present  minimum  salary  requirements  for  the  executive, 
administrative,  and  professional  exemptions  have  not  been  increased  since  1975 
and  are  therefore  meaningless.  In  fact,  they  are  currently  no  more  than  the  already 
inadequate  minimum  wage;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  sector  employers  receive  a  partial  exemption  from  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  statute  known  as  7(k)  exemption;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  minimum  hourly  overtime  standard  for  all  covered  employ- 
ees other  than  those  that  are  7(k)  exempt  is  40  hours;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
FLSA  by  fighting  unwarranted  changes  which  would  diminish  workers'  rights; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  aggressively  pursue  increases  in  the 
minimum  salary  requirements  for  the  executive,  administrative,  and  professional 
exemptions;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  seek  to  have  recognized  the  different 
hourly  overtime  standard  of  7(k)  exempt  public  employees  in  any  attempt  to 
change  the  current  $250  per  week  threshold  of  the  salary  level  test. 

Resolution  No.  23  Unemployment  Insurance 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  serious  shortcomings  of  the  nation's 
unemployment  insurance  system,  and  urges  that  there  be  comprehensive  reforms 
to  remedy  these  shortcomings.  Pending  these  more  comprehensive  reforms,  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation  (EUC)  program  should  be  continued. 
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The  comprehensive  reforms  that  are  needed  include:  all  workers  should  be 
covered  by  the  UI  system:  benefits  should  replace  at  least  50  percent  of  a  worker's 
previous  earnings;  and  the  maximum  duration  of  benefits  should  be  increased  to 
65  weeks  when  unemployment  is  high. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  major  improvements  in  UI  financing,  including 
adequate  federal  funding  for  state  UI  administration. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  41 ,  insert  the  following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph: 

"Minimum  standards  are  needed  not  only  for  benefit  levels  and  duration,  but 
also  for  eligibility  and  disqualification  provisions,  so  that  workers  are  not  unfairly 
denied  benefits  in  any  state." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  23,  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  nation's  federal-state  UI  system  is  failing  in  its  basic  humanitarian  "safety 
net"  income  maintenance  purpose  —  to  help  workers  and  their  families  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living  when  workers  lose  jobs  and  income.  The  UI  system  is 
also  failing  in  its  countercyclical  economic  purpose  of  helping  the  economy  by 
maintaining  consumer  buying  power. 

Two  out  of  three  jobless  workers  do  not  get  regular  state  UI  benefits.  And  when 
they  do,  the  benefit  levels  are  too  low.  Those  lucky  enough  to  get  state  unemploy- 
ment benefits  get  only  one-third  of  their  previous  earnings.  And  one  out  of  three 
recipients  exhausts  regular  state  UI  benefits  before  finding  a  job. 

State  programs  should  be  reformed  to  serve  their  intended  purpose  of  helping 
long-term  jobless  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  regular  state  UI  benefits. 
Pending  such  reform,  the  100  percent  federally  financed  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  (EUC)  program  should  be  continued.  State  legislatures  should 
make  the  necessary  state  UI  law  changes  necessary  to  qualify  for  federal  matching 
money. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  present  federal-state 
unemployment  insurance  system.  In  the  long  run,  this  system  must  be  administered 
at  the  federal  level  so  that  it  will  operate  with  consistency  and  fairness.  In  the  short 
run,  federal  minimum  standards  are  desperately  needed  to  protect  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families.  Minimum  standards  are  needed  not  only  for  benefit 
levels  and  duration,  but  also  for  eligibility  and  disqualification  provisions,  so  that 
workers  are  not  unfairly  denied  benefits  in  any  state. 

All  wage  and  salary  workers  should  be  covered  by  the  UI  system  and  benefits 
should  be  at  least  50  percent  of  a  worker's  previous  earnings,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  two-thirds  of  the  state's  average  weekly  wage.  Harsh  and  excessive  eligibility 
and  disqualification  provisions  should  be  eliminated. 

During  periods  of  high  unemployment,  additional  benefits  should  be  available 
up  to  39  additional  weeks  beyond  the  regular  26  weeks  of  benefits  to  allow  for  a 
maximum  duration  of  65  weeks  when  the  unemployment  level  is  high.  Eligibility 
could  be  better  targeted  by  linking  it  to  time  worked,  earned  credits,  or  other  factors 
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relating  to  long-term  joblessness.  The  state  emergency  benefit  trigger  should  be 
the  Total  Unemployment  Rate,  not  the  Insured  Unemployment  Rate.  Complicated 
and  unworkable  triggers  for  extended  benefits  should  be  eliminated. 

To  assure  funds  for  adequate  benefits,  UI  taxes  should  be  raised  and  the  taxable 
wage  base  should  be  raised  and  indexed  at  the  average  annual  wage.  Experience 
ratings  of  UI  taxes,  which  discriminates  against  small  businesses,  should  be 
eliminated  or  restricted. 

States  should  have  incentives  to  accumulate  sufficient  reserves  in  their  UI  trust 
funds  during  growth  years  to  pay  decent  benefits  during  recession  years.  Federal 
loans  and  reinsurance  also  can  help  states  meet  extra  benefit  costs  during  recession 
years. 

Chronic  underfunding  of  federal  grants  to  the  states  for  administering  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  employment  service  can  create  delays  and  hardship  for 
jobless  workers  seeking  UI  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  AFL-CIO  urges 
an  increase  in  federal  funding  for  state  UI  administration  to  appropriate  staffing 
levels  plus  automatic  entitlement  funding  for  state  UI  administration  in  line  with 
growing  case  loads. 

Resolution  No.  40  Unemployment  Benefits  for 

Classified  School  Employees 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  work  with  its  affiliates  to  support 
passage  of  state  legislation  that  will  give  classified  public  school  employees  the 
right  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  during  summer  months. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  40. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Unemployment  Benefits  for  Classified  School  Employees 

WHEREAS,  Through  the  efforts  of  organized  labor,  federal  legislation  was 
passed  in  November.  1992  which  allows  state  governments  to  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  classified  public  school  employees  during  the  summer 
months  when  many  of  these  employees  are  out  of  work,  often  with  no  guarantee 
of  a  job  in  the  next  school  year;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  order  for  these  employees  to  benefit  from  this  right,  state 
governments  must  pass  enabling  legislation,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  its  affiliates  to  support  the 
passage  of  state  legislation  that  will  give  classified  public  school  employees  the 
right  to  receive  unemployment  compensation  during  the  summer  months. 

Resolution  No.  16  Energy 

This  resolution  notes  with  alarm  reduced  U.S.  oil  production  and  increased 
dependance  on  oil  imports.  It  calls  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  assure  the  nation's  energy  future,  including  a  variety  of  actions  to  achieve  energy 
conservation,  develop  new  energy  supplies,  and  other  measures. 
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The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  16. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  ) 

Energy 

The  trend  of  reduced  U.S.  oil  production  and  increasing  imports  is  moving  the 
United  States  back  to  the  oil  import  dependence  of  the  1970s.  The  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1992  will  slow  but  will  not  reverse  the  trend  toward  increasing  import 
dependence. 

Oil  prices  are  low  compared  to  the  1980s,  but  growth  in  consumption  world- 
wide will  tighten  world  oil  supplies  and  may  result  in  substantial  oil  price  increases 
over  the  next  20  years. 

Declining  U.S.  oil  production  will  further  reduce  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  cope  with  supplies  and  rising  oil  prices. 

The  United  States  should  not  wait  for  a  crisis  to  plan  for  a  secure  energy  future 
for  the  nation. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  following  energy  measures: 
Conservation 

1 .  Develop  and  require  energy  efficiency  standards  for  all  new  buildings  and 
homes  and  the  retrofiting  of  existing  buildings.  New  home  buyers  should  be  given 
a  rating  of  the  home's  expected  energy  use. 

2.  Improve  mandatory  energy  efficiency  standards  for  appliances. 

3.  Expand  government  support  of  energy  efficient  transit  such  as  mass  transit 
systems  and  intercity  rail. 

4.  Raise  the  mandatory  fuel  economy  requirement  for  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Require  a  percentage  increase  in  the  mileage  standards  for  each  manufacturer 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  technologically  feasible  and  not  cause  an  adverse 
impact  on  employment  in  the  automobile  industry. 

b.  Apply  the  increase  to  domestic  and  foreign  fleets  as  under  current  law. 

c.  Retain  administrative  discretion  to  relax  or  strengthen  standards  as  is  now 
in  the  law. 

d.  Adopt  an  incentive  in  the  mileage  requirement  for  domestic  fuel  efficient 
car  production  to  bring  small  car  production  back  to  underutilized  U.S.  fac- 
tories. 

5.  Expand  the  government's  research  program  for  Intelligent  Vehicle-Highway 
Systems  (IVHS)  to  improve  traffic  control  systems  which  will  make  more  efficient 
use  of  highways  and  improve  energy  efficiency  of  vehicles. 

6.  The  government  should  monitor  and  distribute  information  comparing  U.S. 
process  technologies  with  the  best  available  examples  of  energy  efficiency  and 
productivity  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Goals  should  be  set  for  improved  energy 
efficiency  of  energy-intensive  industries. 

7.  Expand  the  weatherization  program  for  low-income  households. 
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New  Supplies 

1 .  Revitalize  programs  for  development  of  new  energy  sources  that  are  alter- 
natives to  oil.  These  include  solar,  wind,  gasohol,  tidal  and  geothermal,  waste 
matter,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and  synthetic  fuels  from  coal,  and  other  materials. 

2.  Speed  action  on  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  site. 

3.  Take  action  to  build  a  pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  from  the  Alaskan 
North  Slope  parallel  to  the  existing  oil  pipeline.  Begin  construction  of  tankers  and 
port  facilities  to  transport  the  gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 

4.  Expand  further  the  requirements  for  alternative  fuel  vehicles  and  make 
alternative  fuels  more  available  to  motorists. 

5.  Accelerate  the  development  of  "clean  coal  technologies"  that  will  permit 
increased  use  of  U.S.  coal  in  an  environmentally  acceptable  manner. 

Other  Measures 

1 .  Enact  a  permanent  ban  on  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil  and  natural  gas. 

2.  Increase  the  low-income  energy  assistance  program  to  assure  the  poor  are 
protected  from  the  hardship  of  energy  price  increases. 

3.  Create  an  oil  import  authority  to  purchase  oil  from  foreign  sources.  The 
government  should  determine  the  amount  of  oil  imported,  negotiate  its  price  and 
provide  for  its  allocation. 

4.  Raise  the  emergency  petroleum  stockpile  to  1 .5  billion  barrels. 

5.  Enact  a  standby  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  company  profits  to  capture  the 
windfall  from  price  increases  during  an  oil  import  shortfall. 

6.  Explore  the  Alaskan  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  oil  with  safeguards  to 
protect  the  environment. 

7.  Restore  price  regulation  to  the  wholesale  electric  power  industry. 

Resolution  No.  18  Transportation 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  103.  Public  Investment  in  Transportation 

Resolution  No.  137.  Public  Investment  in  Transportation 

Resolution  No.  138.  Shipper  Undercharges 

Resolution  No.  139.  Creation  of  Trucking  Commission 

This  resolution  highlights  the  importance  of  the  nation's  transportation  system, 
and  calls  attention  to  improvements  that  are  needed  in  all  parts  of  that  system, 
including  mass  transit,  air  transportation,  railroads,  trucking,  and  maritime.  Mass 
transit  programs  should  be  expanded  and  fully  funded. 

The  resolution  praises  the  Clinton  administration's  lifting  of  the  ban  on  hiring 
air  traffic  controllers  discharged  by  President  Reagan  in  1 98 1 .  It  calls  for  adequate 
federal  funding  for  Amtrak.  and  the  development  of  high  speed  rail.  It  urges  the 
cessation  of  further  deregulation  of  trucking  and  other  transportation  sectors,  and 
calls  instead  for  appropriate  re-regulation. 
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The  resolution  underscores  the  transportation  safety  and  other  problems  asso- 
ciated with  NAFTA.  NAFTA  should  not  be  allowed  to  undermine  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  at  the  federal  or  state  level  to  assure  transportation  safety. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  28,  insert  the  following  paragraph  after  the  third  paragraph  of 
Resolution  No.  18: 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  full  funding  of  the  landmark  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  including  much  needed  operating  assis- 
tance for  mass  transit  and  investment  in  rail  and  highway  infrastructure. 

On  page  30,  insert  the  following  bulleted  section  after  the  second  full  bulleted 
section  at  the  top  of  the  page: 

•  Provide  federal  support  for  airports  and  air  traffic  control  system  to  ease 
airport  and  airway  congestion  and  to  improve  efficiency. 

On  page  3 1 ,  insert  the  following  paragraph  after  the  second  paragraph  in  the 
Trucking  section: 

"The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  call  for  creation  of  a  commission  to 
review  the  economic  conditions  of  the  trucking  industry  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions to  reverse  the  economic  carnage  that  has  wiped  out  well  paying  jobs  and 
harmed  the  long-term  viability  of  this  vital  freight  transportation  sector." 

On  page  32,  insert  the  following  paragraph  after  the  sixth  full  paragraph  in  the 
Trucking  section: 

"The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  oppose  legislation  that  denies  employ- 
ees of  bankrupt  trucking  companies  a  chance  for  partial  recovery  in  an  otherwise 
difficult  situation  that  leaves  workers  and  their  families  with  little  hope  following 
the  financial  collapse  of  their  employer." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  18,  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Transportation 

The  national  transportation  system  links  the  nation  and  provides  essential 
public  services.  A  balance  of  transportation  is  needed  for  business  survival  and 
expansion  and  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements  of  a  modem  nation  and  to  promote 
efficiency,  protect  the  quality  of  life,  control  pollution  and  use  limited  space  in 
crowded  cities. 

The  government  has  a  legitimate  role  in  regulation  and  in  promoting  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  workers,  consumers  and  the  traveling  public,  and  in  national 
security.  Governments  must  provide  the  infrastructure  for  an  effective  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  substantial  additional  investments  in  infrastructure 
are  needed  to  support  economic  efficiency  and  the  international  competitiveness 
of  American  industry  in  the  years  to  come.  The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  the  use 
of  some  pension  funds  for  infrastructure  investment,  provided  there  are  appropriate 
safeguards. 
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The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  full  funding  of  the  landmark  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  including  much  needed  operating  assis- 
tance for  mass  transit  and  investment  in  rail  and  highway  infrastructure. 

Organized  labor  opposes  the  wholesale  sell-off  of  vital  public  services  and 
facilities,  many  of  which  provide  transportation  services.  The  nation's  public 
transportation  and  other  assets  should  be  protected  from  ill-conceived  privatization 
policies  and  mandates  not  in  the  public  interest. 

The  flawed  NAFTA  threatens  to  displace  thousands  of  workers  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector  because  the  wage  and  regulatory  disparities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  NAFTA  is  a  bad  public  policy  that  must  be  rejected. 

Organized  labor  urges  the  repeal  of  the  statutory  random  drug  test  requirements 
and  the  interim  reduction  of  the  number  of  random  tests  required  for  transportation 
employees.  The  same  concerns  regarding  drug  testing  apply  to  the  recently 
released  proposed  rule  on  random  alcohol  testing,  where  alcohol  testing  regula- 
tions could  involve  such  invasive  forms  of  testing  as  random  blood  tests. 

A  great  danger  facing  fire  fighters,  transportation  workers  and  the  public  is  the 
volume  of  hazardous  materials  shipped  via  the  multi-modal  transportation  net- 
work. When  accidents  occur,  unidentified  hazardous  materials  may  be  present. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  administration  to  direct  the  DOT  to  replace  the  placard 
system  with  a  technologically  advanced  identification  system  and  adoption  of  new 
methods  for  identifying  hazardous  and  toxic  cargo. 

Mass  Transit 

The  following  actions  should  be  taken  to  improve  and  support  the  nation's  mass 
transit  system: 

•  The  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA)  mass  transit 
programs,  including  operating  assistance  should  be  fully  funded,  up  to 
authorized  levels. 

•  A  Transit  Safety,  Service  and  Standards  Fund  should  be  created  to  help 
offset  the  new  costs  faced  by  transit  grant  recipients  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
imposed  by  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  as  well  as  Americans  with  Disability 
Act  and  clean  air  standards. 

•  The  Federal  Transit  Administration's  Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
should  be  terminated.  The  existing  charter  bus  and  other  transit  grant 
circulars  should  be  revised  because  they  establish  adverse  privatization 
requirements  and  otherwise  give  unfair  advantage  to  private  transit  over 
public  transit  agencies. 

•  Eliminate  the  Federal  Transit  Administration's  interference  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  administration  of  the  Section  13(c)  program,  and  to 
ensure  their  application  to  all  parts  of  the  transit  grant  program. 

•  Reestablish  the  equitable  administration  of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Sec- 
tion 13(c)  employee  protection  program,  including  the  implementation  of 
arbitration  rights  to  settle  contract  disputes,  and  job  protection  guarantees 
in  the  face  of  privatization  and/or  contracting  out  of  existing  bargaining 
unit  work. 
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Air  Transportation 

Deregulation  of  the  airline  industry  in  1 978,  combined  with  destructive  policies 
and  hostility  to  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations,  brought 
devastation  to  the  U.S.  airline  industry.  More  than  100  carriers  went  bankmpt, 
thousands  of  airlines  workers  lost  their  jobs  or  seniority,  and  the  airlines  lost  more 
money  in  the  recession  of  1991-92  than  they  made  in  the  history  of  aviation. 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  Clinton  administration's  removal  of  the  permanent 
ban  on  hiring  of  pre- 1981  traffic  controllers.  This  action  sets  a  positive  tone  for 
labor-management  relations  and  charts  a  new  path  toward  the  workplace  of  the 
future. 

The  advent  of  a  new  administration  and  the  convening  of  the  Commission  to 
Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry  provide  the  opportunity  to  reassess 
airline  industry  policy  and  provide  an  environment  for  airlines  to  thrive.  To  that 
end,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  Congress  and  the  administration  should  use  their 
authority  to: 

•  Roll  back  those  federal  taxes  on  airlines  and  passengers  that  are  unfairly 
burdensome  and  inequitable. 

•  Aggressively  pursue  trading  access  for  U.S.  carriers  in  international  aviation 
markets  while  protecting  the  valuable  U.S.  aviation  market.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  cabotage  rule  be  relaxed  that  prohibits  the  flying 
of  U.S.  domestic  routes  by  foreign  carriers. 

•  Maintain  U.S.  policy  against  foreign  control  of  domestic  airlines,  while 
exploring  ways  to  increase  the  access  of  U.S.  carriers  to  foreign  capital 
investment. 

•  Fully  fund  federal  aviation  programs,  including  airport  and  airway  system 
improvements,  and  speed  the  development  and  implementation  of  new 
technologies. 

•  Provide  federal  support  for  airports  and  the  air  traffic  control  system  to 
ease  airport  and  airway  congestion  and  to  improve  efficiency. 

Railroads 

The  nation's  major  rail  carriers  have  virtually  become  unregulated  monopolies 
with  the  right  to  disinvest  in  the  rail  infrastructure.  Employees  have  suffered  in  the 
face  of  the  massive  consolidation  of  the  industry  that  resulted  in  job  loss,  aban- 
donment of  service,  shortline  selloffs  to  abrogate  union  contracts  and  deferred 
maintenance. 

The  government's  role  in  enforcing  regulations  also  has  been  a  grave  concern. 
Under  Reagan-Bush,  agencies  charged  with  oversight  were  instructed  to  carry  out 
the  goals  of  the  industry  —  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  "public  interest" 
—  in  their  role  of  overseeing  safety,  organizing  and  mediation  and  regulatory 
scrutiny  of  operations  and  transactions  like  short  line  spinoffs,  takeovers  and 
mergers. 

The  following  proposals  should  be  enacted: 

•  Federal  Railroad  Administration  policies  on  safety  enforcement  should  be 
strengthened,  including  the  mandated  use  of  first  instance  penalties;  address 
concerns  on  tank  car  structure  and  repair;  adopt  minimum  track  safety 
standards;  grant  rail  labor's  petitions  on  the  Power  Brake  Law;  revise  hours 
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of  service  regulations  on  work  shifts  and  mandated  rest  periods;  eliminate 
the  gap  in  workplace  safety  and  health  coverage  stemming  from  the  FRA- 
OSHA  jurisdictional  problem. 

•  Laws  governing  railroad  worker  pensions,  labor  relations,  unemployment 
benefits  and  injury  compensation  have  been  under  attack  by  management. 
While  organized  labor  has  made  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
many  of  these  statues,  the  basic  structure  should  be  retained. 

•  Railroad  retirement  provisions  should  be  revised  to  mandate  coverage  for 
employees  of  contractors  engaged  in  work  traditionally  carried  out  by 
railroad  employees;  reduce  the  waiting  period  for  Railroad  Retirement  from 
two  weeks  to  one  week,  providing  benefits  to  new  employees  who  work 
in  each  of  six  months  and  earn  more  than  $4,000  as  soon  as  they  are 
furloughed,  after  the  one  week  waiting  period;  increase  benefit  levels. 

•  A  level  playing  field  should  be  created  through  the  appointment  of  competent 
individuals  to  the  ICC  that  are  committed  to  a  fair  implementation  of 
critical  statutes;  close  the  loophole  in  £10901  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  guarantee  that  contracts  are  portable  when  line  sales  occur;  guarantee 
that  seasonal  employees  also  receive  labor  protections  and  that  labor  pro- 
tections are  imposed  when  there  is  a  merger,  consolidation  or  other  trans- 
action affecting  employees. 

•  The  National  Mediation  Board  should  be  required  to  perform  its  mediation 
services  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  and  release  the  parties  once  impasse 
has  been  reached;  fully  fund  and  staff  the  minor  disputes  railroad  arbitration 
services  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board  and  all  the  supplemental 
boards;  select  competent  NMB  members  whose  professional  views  are  not 
hostile  to  workers  nor  tilted  in  management's  favor. 

•  The  government's  commitment  to  provide  necessary  funding  to  Amtrak 
and  for  the  development  and  application  of  emerging  high  speed  rail  trans- 
portation to  ensure  a  viable  passenger  rail  network  should  be  increased; 
efforts  to  build  and  maintain  new  high  speed  rail  technology  should  be 
supported. 

•  The  database  capability  of  all  modal  and  independent  agencies  needs  to 
be  improved  and  staff  them  with  individuals  who  are  committed  to  main- 
taining a  strong  base  of  information  that  may  be  used  for  credible  analysis 
of  the  state  of  the  industry  and  its  work  force. 

Trucking 

The  regulatory  policies  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  have  bankrupted 
many  transportation  companies  and  destroyed  thousands  of  jobs.  In  1991,  the 
bankruptcy  rate  in  the  motor  carrier  industry  soared  to  twice  the  national  average 
for  all  U.S.  businesses.  While  significant  re-regulation  may  not  be  the  best  path, 
deregulation  has  failed  to  introduce  the  kind  of  efficiency  imagined  by  academic 
models. 

The  trucking  and  airline  sectors  provide  clear  examples  of  the  failure  of 
deregulation  —  an  approach  largely  carried  out  during  the  Reagan-Bush  years. 
Adding  to  the  problems  has  been  the  lax  enforcement  of  current  laws  and 
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regulations.  Reagan-Bush  regulators  consciously  frustrated  the  intent  of  existing 
rules  and  standards  in  the  trucking  industry. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  call  for  creation  of  a  commission  to 
review  the  economic  conditions  of  the  trucking  industry  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions to  reverse  the  economic  carnage  that  has  wiped  out  well  paying  jobs  and 
harmed  the  long-term  viability  of  this  vital  freight  transportation  sector. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  eliminated  entry  restrictions  in  trucking  and 
made  a  number  of  other  regulatory  changes.  The  Act  wisely  did  not  deregulate  the 
industry  completely.  The  filed  rate  doctrine,  requiring  public  filing  of  tariff  rates, 
was  left  intact  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  common  carrier  system  and  the 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  shippers. 

The  AFL-CIO  remains  concerned  about  DOT  and  ICC  failure  to  enforce  motor 
carrier  tariff  filing  requirements.  The  Act  also  continued  the  distinction  between 
common  carriers  and  contract  carriers,  the  latter  being  available  to  facilitate 
transport  where  a  shipper  wishes  to  make  a  long-term  commitment. 

The  issue  of  undercharges  is  of  serious  concern.  Undercharges  have  come  about 
because  motor  carriers,  sometimes  at  the  request  of  shippers,  have  failed  to  publish, 
charge  and  collect  filed  rates,  as  required  by  law. 

The  ICC  should  be  directed  to  put  an  end  to  these  practices  and  both  carriers 
and  shippers  should  be  penalized  for  failure  to  adhere  to  filed  rates.  Secret  rebates 
and  unfilled  rate  discounts  must  continue  to  be  outlawed,  with  that  ban  enforced 
properly.  With  regard  to  existing  claims,  legislation  should  be  enacted  which 
relieves  shippers  of  a  portion  of  their  liability,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  wipe 
out  all  recovery. 

Undercharges  represent  the  only  real  asset  of  many  bankrupt  motor  carrier 
estates.  Accordingly,  recovery  of  undercharges  is  the  only  realistic  chance  for 
former  employees  of  bankrupt  carriers  to  recover  any  of  their  unpaid  wages, 
severance  pay  and  pensions. 

The  Republican  administrations  sought  to  preempt  state  regulation  of  large 
portions  of  purely  intrastate  transportation.  The  AFL-CIO  opposes  legislation  that 
preempts  the  rights  of  states  to  regulate  intrastate  motor  commerce  as  such  efforts 
would  threaten  the  economic  livelihood  of  small  and  medium  sized  motor  carriers 
and  their  employees. 

Legislation  to  preempt  state  regulation  would  unleash  the  already  lethal  mo- 
nopoly powers  of  the  large  multi-modal  carriers  to  prey  upon  their  smaller  and 
weaker  competitors.  Accordingly,  each  state  should  be  left  free  to  decide  what 
level  of  regulation  is  appropriate  for  intrastate  traffic  within  its  borders. 

Safety  and  insurance  issues  should  be  top  priorities  for  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. Over  the  past  12  years,  the  level  of  safety  in  trucking  has  been  undercut  by 
the  failure  of  various  government  agencies  to  enforce  the  laws. 

The  ICC  has  shown  no  interest  in  promulgating  policies  which  result  in 
reasonable  freight  rates,  as  contemplated  by  existing  statues.  Instead,  cut-throat, 
\  below-price  costing  was  accepted  in  the  name  of  laissez  faire  and  open  competi- 
i  tion.  As  shippers  squeeze  lower  rates  out  of  carriers,  less  revenue  means  less 
investment  in  new  equipment,  less  maintenance  of  old  equipment  and  longer  hours 
for  employees.  Safety  is  dramatically  compromised. 
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Similarly,  current  insurance  requirements  and  their  enforcement  mechanisms 
must  ensure  that  the  public  is  sufficiently  protected.  The  administration  should 
review  the  hours  of  service  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  to  ensure  that  employees  are  not  required  to  work  excessive, 
"unsafe"  hours. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  oppose  legislation  that  denies  employees 
of  bankrupt  trucking  companies  a  chance  for  partial  recovery  in  an  otherwise 
difficult  situation  that  leaves  workers  and  their  families  with  little  hope  following 
the  financial  collapse  of  their  employer. 

The  proposed  NAFTA  raises  serious  economic  and  safety  concerns  over 
unrestricted  cross-border  trade  with  Mexico.  Under  NAFTA,  Mexican  trucking 
companies  will  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  states  despite  the  big  disparities  in 
wages  and  safety  enforcement  between  the  two  countries.  Border  inspections 
should  ensure  that  Mexican  commercial  vehicles  and  drivers  comply  with  U.S. 
safety  and  operating  standards  and  that  Mexican  drivers  be  paid  prevailing  wages 
while  in  U.S.  territory.  Owner-operators  that  lease  trucks  to  carriers  should  be 
treated  as  employees  to  ensure  that  carriers  have  the  incentive  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  safety  on  equipment  and  personnel. 

Only  U.S.  and  Canadian  commercial  driver's  licenses  (CDLs)  should  be 
recognized  in  the  United  States  until  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  applicable 
standards  is  undertaken.  All  trucks  and  buses  of  Mexican  origin  should  be  required 
to  carry  U.S-based  insurance  coverage. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  two  nations  on  CDL  signed 
by  President  Bush  in  1 99 1  should  not  preempt  a  state' s  right  to  monitor  and  oversee 
the  operating  practices  of  Mexican  drivers  who  operate  within  its  borders.  U.S. 
trade  negotiators  are  duty-bound  to  evaluate  and  monitor  actual  Mexican  practices 
—  not  only  existing  laws  but  also  in  negotiating  and  implementing  agreements 
with  Mexico. 

Accurate  statistical  information  is  necessary  in  the  trucking  industry.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  all  collect  trucking  related  statistics,  yet  there  is  great  divergence 
between  each  of  these  agencies  in  the  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  data  collected. 

All  of  the  statistics  published  by  the  ICC  comes  from  Class  I  and  II  carriers, 
which  together  represent  only  37  percent  of  all  transportation  sector  employment. 
Approximately  8  out  of  10  regulated  carriers  are  not  required  to  file  any  company 
data  whatsoever.  Excluding  Class  III  carriers  omits  a  large  portion  of  the  for-hire 
transportation  industry. 

A  government-wide  mandate  should  require  Class  III  carriers  to  file  some  type 
of  financial  and  employment  data,  since  the  number  of  small  carriers  has  grown 
so  dramatically  in  the  past  12  years. 

Maritime  Trades 

No  single  proposal  will  restore  the  maritime  industry  to  a  level  which  can 
provide  stability  and  hope  for  future  expansion  of  American  shipyards  and 
U.S. -flag  vessel  operations.  A  variety  of  initiatives  collectively  would  stimulate 
substantial  investment  in  domestic  shipping  operations,  however.  Many  of  these 
proposals  are  not  new;  they  have  been  advanced  in  the  past  without  being 
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adequately  promoted  to  gauge  their  efficacy.  The  following  proposals  should  be 
enacted  to  spur  growth  in  domestic  shipbuilding  and  ship  operations. 

•  Adoption  of  a  federal  program  to  enhance  vessel  operating  capabilities  is 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.-flag  liner  and  bulk  fleets  in  international 
commerce.  This  should  include  adequate  financial  support  and  sufficient 
operating  flexibility  to  encourage  the  broadest  number  of  vessels  partici- 
pating in  foreign  trade.  The  Clinton  administration  and  Congress  are  de- 
veloping initiatives  that  will  generate  long  term  U.S.-flag  registration  for 
the  nation's  liner  vessel  fleet.  Companion  legislation  to  provide  investment 
incentives  through  changes  in  the  depreciation  schedule  for  maritime  assets 
and  also  allow  earnings  from  the  operations  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
domestic  trade  to  be  deposited  in  a  tax  deferred  Capital  Construction  Fund 
will  stimulate  orders  for  new  tonnage  from  American  shipyards. 

•  Legislation  introduced  in  this  Congress  clarifying  the  right  of  deck  and 
engineering  officers  to  be  represented  by  trade  unions  should  be  enacted. 

•  The  Maritime  Administration  should  reverse  its  practice  of  the  past  12 
years  of  denying  labor  organizations  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  agency 
regulatory  proceedings  that  affect  the  operation  of  American  shipping  com- 
panies and  the  livelihood  of  American  merchant  mariners. 

•  Maritime  services  should  be  excluded  from  international  trade  agreements, 
such  as  NAFTA  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

•  The  Clinton  administration  should  avoid  the  conflicting  actions  on  maritime 
policy  by  various  government  agencies  by  appointing  an  individual  with 
Cabinet  level  access  to  coordinate  any  interdepartmental  actions  on  maritime 
industry  issues. 

•  Funding  for  the  Title  XI  ship  mortgage  loan  guarantee  program  should  be 
increased  and  the  application  process  streamlined  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  potential  operators  of  new  domestically  built.  American-flag 
tonnage. 

•  Detailed  review  of  the  Coast  Guard's  ship  design  standards  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  they  can  be  altered  to  reduce  capital  costs 
while  maintaining  overall  vessel  integrity. 

•  The  move  toward  reducing  the  competitive  advantages  possessed  by  for- 
eign-flag cruise  line  operators  over  American  cruise  vessels  should  be 
continued.  The  tax  deductibility  allowance  for  attendance  at  a  legitimate 
convention  held  aboard  an  American-flag  passenger  ship  should  be  adjusted 
periodically  to  reflect  incremental  cost-of-living  adjustments.  The  provi- 
sion's scope  should  also  be  extended  to  include  American  vessels  calling 
at  ports  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

•  The  federal  government  must  consider  the  infusion  of  funds  to  bolster  new 
ship  construction  in  the  face  of  heavy  subsidization  by  foreign  trading 
partners  for  their  shipyards. 

•  Expedited  multi-agency  review  procedures  for  the  granting  of  governmental 
dredging  permits  is  essential  if  American  ports  are  to  remain  competitively 
efficient  in  the  international  marketplace. 
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•  A  national  cargo  policy  to  efficiently  move  both  government  and  commercial 
cargoes  must  be  developed  to  insure  that  the  mandates  of  the  1 936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  are  honored  through  maintenance  of  a  large  fleet  of  Ameri- 
can-built, American-flag  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  The  Clinton  administration 
should  move  immediately  to  enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral  cargo 
sharing  arrangements  for  goods  moving  between  the  United  States  and  its 
trading  partners. 

•  In  light  of  the  closure  of  several  government  shipyards  and  a  dearth  of 
new  ship  starts  in  private  yards,  the  Defense  Department  is  urged  to  re- 
consider its  growing  reliance  on  foreign  facilities  to  perform  normal  naval 
vessel  repairs  and  overhauls. 

•  The  decline  of  maritime  activity  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  crippled  injured 
port  and  shipper  interests  throughout  the  region.  A  joint  U.S. -Canada  effort 
must  be  undertaken  to  insure  that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
system  is  upgraded  and  modernized  to  handle  the  larger  classes  of  vessels 
found  in  today's  international  merchant  fleets  which  are  currently  restricted 
from  operating  in  these  waters.  Both  governments  are  also  urged  to  adopt 
policies  that  reduce  tolls  and  levies  that  unfairly  discriminate  against  users 
of  this  vital  transportation  system. 

•  The  Department  of  Defense's  pending  expenditures  of  more  than  $2.6 
billion  in  fast  sealift  and  prepositioned  vessel  construction  and  conversion 
funds  should  be  commenced.  This  program,  initially  funded  in  1989.  has 
yet  to  produce  any  work  for  American  shipyards. 

•  H.R.  1402  and  S.  990  address  the  excessive  subsidy  practices  of  foreign 
governments  toward  their  shipyards.  United  States  trade  negotiators  could 
resolve  this  problem  by  securing  meaningful  subsidy  reductions  in  upcoming 
OECD  shipbuilding  talks. 

Resolution  No.  133  Appointment  of  an 

ICC  Commissioner  and  Chairman 

This  resolution  notes  the  last-minute  lame  duck  appointment  by  President  Bush 
of  Gregory  S.  Walden  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  urges  that 
President  Clinton  appoint  immediately  a  new  ICC  Commissioner  and  Chair.  It 
resolves  that  the  AFL-CIO  communicate  to  the  President  and  Congress  the 
growing  concerns  of  labor  as  the  majority  of  the  Commission  continues  to  carry 
out  the  regulatory  agenda  of  the  two  previous  administrations. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  133. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  ) 

Appointment  of  an 
ICC  Commissioner  and  Chairman 

WHEREAS.  Just  before  leaving  office.  President  Bush  made  a  last-minute, 
lame-duck  interim  appointment  of  Gregory  S.  Walden  to  serve  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC);  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  majority  of  the  ICC  now  are  members  of  the  minority  party 

defeated  in  last  fall's  election;  and 

WHEREAS,  Numerous  significant  cases  are  now  pending  before  the  ICC;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  taicking  and  rail  industries  are  currently  confronted  with 

serious  regulatory  and  financial  problems  that  need  consideration  and  resolution 

by  the  ICC;  and 

WHEREAS,  Commissioner  Walden  is  a  recess  appointee  who  will  only  serve 
until  President  Clinton  makes  an  appointment  to  replace  him;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  President  Clinton  to  appoint  immedi- 
ately a  new  ICC  Commissioner  and  Chairman;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  communicate  to  the  President  and 
Congress  the  growing  concerns  of  transportation  labor  as  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  continues  to  carry  out  the  regulatory  agenda  of  the  two  previous 
administrations. 

Resolution  No.  15  Housing 

This  resolution  underscores  the  importance  of  decent  and  affordable  housing. 
Unions  are  urged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  help  workers  and  others  to  meet  their 
housing  needs.  The  federal  government  is  urged  to  increase  its  commitment  to 
housing,  especially  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and  those  with  low  incomes.  The 
resolution  advocates  implementation  and  full  funding  of  the  Home  Ownership 
Trust  for  first-time  home  buyers.  Strict  enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  and 
community  reinvestment  provisions  are  needed  as  well. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  15. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Housing 

Working  people  and  their  unions  recognize  the  importance  of  decent  housing. 
That  concern  goes  beyond  the  jobs  created  when  housing  is  constructed.  Afford- 
able housing  is  essential  to  members,  their  families  and  retirees.  Unions  were 
pioneers  in  sponsoring  and  financing  co-operative  apartments  owned  by  members 
and  retiree  apartments  built  in  partnership  with  government.  Unions  have  over  the 
years  promoted  home  ownership  as  providing  workers  with  a  stake  in  society, 
entrance  into  the  broad  middle  class  and  as  a  source  of  personal  wealth.  In  addition, 
unions  have  supported  the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
people  as  part  of  a  broad  social  concern  which  includes  everything  from  universal 
education  to  social  insurance  benefits  and  a  public  welfare  social  safety  net.  The 
location  of  housing  relates  to  access  to  work  and  its  availability  is  a  matter  of 
fundamental  fairness.  Unions  have  accordingly  urged  the  free  and  open  availabil- 
ity of  housing  to  everyone. 

Unions  foster  home  ownership  and  multifamily  housing  through  union  pension 
fund  investments  using  the  AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust.  The  Trust  is 
sponsoring  an  innovative  public-private  program  to  build  housing  in  up  to  20  cities 
over  the  next  several  years  in  a  National  Partnership  for  Community  Investment. 
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The  AFL-CIO's  Union  Privilege  benefit  program  sponsors  a  home  purchase 
program  as  a  membership  benefit  for  members  of  affiliated  unions.  Union  mem- 
bers get  home  loans  through  the  program.  Negotiated  Housing  Trusts  that  make  it 
possible  for  members  to  become  home  owners  are  matters  of  collective  bargaining 
pursuant  to  a  change  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  Community  Services  arm  of 
labor  assists  people  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  and  becoming  homeless. 

Labor  support  for  housing  continues  to  include  low  rent  public  housing,  aid  for 
the  homeless,  assistance  for  first-time  buyers,  working  families  of  modest  means, 
retirees  and  others  with  special  needs.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans  programs  have  provided  reasonably  priced  homes  to  working  families. 
Unions  have  acted  directly  to  supply  tens  of  thousands  of  units  of  housing  in  big 
city  co-ops,  in  small  town  apartment  projects  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  through 
government  programs  using  union-sponsored  nonprofits,  in  public-private  part- 
nerships and  through  pension  funds.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  unions  to  continue  these 
efforts. 

The  federal  commitment  to  housing  deserves  renewal.  Federal  support  is 
essential  for  the  construction  of  assisted  housing  in  communities  where  there  is  a 
shortage.  Programs  such  as  low  rent  public  housing  and  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  disabled  meet  such  needs.  Meanwhile,  assistance  must  be  provided  to  renew 
expiring  housing  contracts  and  the  preservation  of  presently  subsidized  apart- 
ments. The  management  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment needs  to  be  improved,  including  sufficient  staff  to  handle  the  Department's 
business. 

The  Clinton  administration  made  increased  supportive  housing  for  the  home- 
less a  key  element  of  its  initial  stimulus  program,  along  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  spendout  of  public  housing  modernization  funds  and  HOME  state-local 
housing  block  grants  and  community  development  aid.  Additional  assistance  of 
this  sort  is  needed  to  protect  the  national  investment  in  public  housing,  to  provide 
jobs  and  to  address  immediate  housing  needs.  The  budget  deficit  reduction  bill 
enacted  earlier  this  year  attempted  to  address  the  need  for  affordable  housing, 
including  extension  of  the  Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  implementation  and  funding  of  the  Home  Ownership 
Trust  for  first-time  home  buyers.  Under  this  program,  which  was  never  used  during 
the  Bush  administration,  working  families  would  get  assistance  for  an  interest  rate 
buydown  or  help  with  a  down  payment  for  a  first-time  purchase. 

More  use  for  affordable  housing  can  be  made  of  federally  foreclosed  housing, 
including  that  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  HUD.  Strict  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  laws  and  community  reinvestment  provisions  can  assure  wider 
housing  opportunities. 

Seeing  to  it  that  everyone  has  a  decent  and  affordable  place  to  live  must  again 
take  its  place  among  national  public  policy  priorities. 

Resolution  No.  113  Telecommunications  Policy 

This  resolution  underscores  the  importance  of  the  information  and  telecommu- 
nications industries  to  the  nation's  future,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  new  federal 
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policies  with  respect  to  these  industries.  These  policies  are  necessary  if  the 
telecommunications  industry  is  to  follow  a  high-wage,  high-skills  path,  and  the 
nation  is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  that  these  industries  of  the  future  promise.  The 
resolution  calls  for  maintaining  effective  public  regulation,  allowing  the  former 
Bell  companies  to  provide  long  distance  service,  permitting  local  telephone 
companies  to  participate  fully  in  cable  TV,  and  developing  a  national  information 
infrastructure. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  162,  tenth  line,  replace  the  word  "their"  with  the  word  "the". 
Also,  on  page  162,  third  full  paragraph,  last  line,  replace  the  word  "costs"  with 
the  word  "standards". 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 13,  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Telecommunications  Policy 

Vital  to  America's  competitiveness  in  the  21st  century  and  the  creation  of 
high-skill,  high-wage  jobs  will  be  our  information  and  communications  infrastruc- 
ture. The  creation  of  information  superhighways  with  appropriate  and  affordable 
on-and-off  ramps  for  all  individuals,  organizations,  communities  and  business  is 
a  critical  economic  investment,  which  demands  a  coherent  national  telecommu- 
nications policy. 

Emerging  from  the  fragmented  decisionmaking  environment  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  a  deregulatory  telecommunications  policy  promoting  a  contrived  form  of 
competition  as  the  best  measure  to  achieve  rapid  change  and  investment.  We 
believe  that  regulation  of  all  parties  would  best  direct  resources  toward  investments 
to  serve  the  public  good. 

The  Court-sanctioned  AT&T  breakup  decree  includes  restrictions  to  bar  the 
Bell  telephone  companies  from  offering  long-distance  service.  The  1984  Cable 
Act  bars  local  telephone  companies  from  entering  the  cable  TV  business.  While 
a  federal  court  recently  overturned  key  provisions  of  that  1984  Act,  the  appeals 
process  promises  to  keep  telephone  companies  from  the  cable  TV  business  for  an 
extended  period. 

Restrictions  imposed  on  the  Bell  companies  and  AT&T  ten  years  ago  have 
helped  their  competitors  grow.  TCI,  the  largest  cable  TV  provider  with  25  percent 
of  the  $20  billion  market,  now  is  moving  into  competition  with  local  telephone 
companies,  along  with  "access"  carriers.  MCI,  the  number  two  long-distance 
carrier,  now  has  become  a  $10  billion  company.  British  Telecom  is  in  the  process 
of  buying  a  25  percent  share  of  MCI  in  the  first  major  effort  by  a  foreign  firm  to 
buy  a  U.S. -based  carrier.  Restricted  from  entering  several  lucrative  domestic 
markets,  the  Bell  companies  have  invested  more  than  $15  billion  in  foreign  and 
unrelated  domestic  ventures.  If  the  proposed  buyout  of  McCaw  Cellular  is 
approved,  AT&T  will  be  poised  to  make  a  very  selective  re-entry  into  local 
telephone  service,  against  the  Bell  and  other  local  carriers. 

The  new  firms  have  gained  a  competitive  advantage  by  using  low-wage, 
non-union  workers  and  by  targeting  and  cream-skimming  the  most  lucrative 
segments  of  the  industry.  They  are  undermining  the  principles  of  universal  and 
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affordable  service  which  have  been  the  backbone  of  our  telecommunications 
system.  The  time  to  apply  the  rules  of  competition  equitably  to  all  providers  arrived 
long  ago. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  change,  workers  in  these  industries  must  be  protected  and 
job  creation  stimulated,  with  workers  sharing  in  any  success.  A  union  standard  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a  high-wage,  high-skill  future  for  the  workers.  Federal  and 
state  regulatory  policy  must  foster  fair  competition  based  upon  technological 
improvements  and  quality  of  service,  and  not  depress  labor  standards  or  eliminate 
universal  service  obligations;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  FCC  to  develop  and  support  policies  that: 

•  Encourage  a  unionized,  high-skill,  high-wage  information  industry  work- 
force; 

•  Permit  local  telephone  companies  to  fully  participate  in  all  aspects  of  cable 
TV; 

•  Review  the  ten-year-old  regulation  that  prohibits  former  Bell  companies 
from  providing  long-distance  service; 

•  Develop  a  national  information  infrastructure  based  on  consistent  competi- 
tive rules;  and 

•  Maintain  effective  regulation  of  all  parties  to  support  a  universal  affordable 
communications  system  with  access  to  new  and  emerging  technologies. 

Resolution  No.  150  Telecommunications  and 

Copyright  Protection 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  copyright  protection  problems  associated  with 
new  telecommunications  technologies.  It  urges  adoption  of  legislation  that  will 
create  copyright  protection  to  address  needs  created  by  these  new  technologies. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 50. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Telecommunications  and  Copyright  Protection 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  breakthrough  technology  such  as  fiber  optic  cable 
and  digital  compression  in  the  telecommunications  field,  which  will  permit  an 
unbelievably  wide  dissemination  of  information.  As  a  result.  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  discussing  the  development  of  a  national  "information  high- 
way'* which  would  carry  telecommunications  product  into  homes,  businesses  and 
institutions  such  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

As  promising  as  this  appears  to  be  for  the  public,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  workers  whose  creative  product  will  be  disseminated  over  the  "infor- 
mation highway."  With  information  being  distributed  on  a  wider  basis  and 
through  more  sources,  there  is  greater  likelihood  that  the  information  will  be  used 
without  the  knowledge  or  control  of  the  creator  of  the  information,  thus  depriving 
the  creator  of  fair  compensation  for  his/her  work.  To  protect  the  creator  of 
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telecommunications  product  requires  an  overhaul  of  existing  copyright  law; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  work  for  legislation  that  will 
create  copyright  protection  to  meet  the  new  technology  in  the  telecommunications 
field. 

McENTEE:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  want  to  recognize  and  thank  the 
members  of  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Owen  Bieber. 
chairman;  Barbara  McEntee,  secretary  —  no,  I'm  sorry,  that's  in  error.  Gerald 
McEntee,  secretary;  J.  Randolph  Babbitt;  John  Barry;  Dee  Maki;  Wayne  Glenn, 
who  performed  ably  at  the  Resolutions  Committee  as  the  acting  secretary;  James 
Hatfield;  Charles  Jones;  Jack  Sheinkman;  Rich  Trumka;  Lynn  Williams;  and  Jake 
West.Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson  for  a  report 
of  Subcommittee  4. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  4,  Summary  Report 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  This  is  the  summary  report  of  Subcom- 
mittee 4.  On  Tuesday,  the  committee  reported  on  a  resolution  supporting  the 
proposal  advanced  by  President  Clinton  to  reform  the  U.S.  health  care  system. 

A  number  of  environmental  protection  measures  are  also  recommended  for 
adoption.  These  include  adequate  funds  to  clean  up  hazardous  waste  dumps, 
improvements  in  the  federal  pesticide  law,  greater  reliance  on  pollution  preven- 
tion, and  a  new  forest  management  plan  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  forests  to  open 
up  more. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adoption  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's report  as  printed  on  pages  8  through  1 5  in  the  green  book  in  front  of  you,  and 
I  so  move. 

KIRKLAND:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  report  of  Subcommittee  4.  It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  discussion?  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  PAUL  POLICICCHIO,  Service  Employees  Union:  Thank  you, 
Brother  Kirkland.  Health  care  reform  will  unequivocally  present  a  positive  impact 
for  every  worker  in  America.  It  does,  however,  pose  a  potential  problem  for  health 
care  workers  and  directly  affects  their  jobs  and  their  incomes. 

I'd  like  to  take  just  a  brief  moment  to  attempt  to  sensitize  the  entire  labor 
movement  to  the  concerns  of  health  care  workers  as  we  move  towards  health  care 
reform. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  health  care  workers  have  always  been  on  the  front  lines 
of  the  battle  for  universal  health  coverage.  They  know  firsthand  the  needless 
suffering  caused  by  the  lack  of  access  and  inefficiencies  in  our  sorry  excuse  for  a 
health  care  system. 

During  the  past  decade,  out-of-control  health  care  costs  have  driven  employers 
and  governments  to  desperate  measures.  The  results:  chronic  understaffing  that  is 
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dangerous  to  workers  and  patients  alike,  overrated  public  facilities  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  collapse,  nurses  spending  more  time  on  paperwork  and  less  time  with 
patients,  and  an  industry  plagued  by  severe  wage  inequality. 

President  Clinton's  reform  plan  offers  the  promise  of  more  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  health  care  workers.  But  health  care  managers,  anticipating  global  cost 
controls,  have  already  started  laying  off  and  cutting  back.  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
the  health  care  industry  is  headed  for  a  short-sighted  strategy  of  down  skilling. 
contracting  out,  and  driving  down  wages  and  benefits  for  health  care  workers. 

The  industry '  s  approach  is  not  only  a  disaster  for  workers,  but  threatens  to  wear 
the  quality  of  patient  care  and  thus  undermine  the  prospects  for  health  care  reform 
as  well. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  inclusion  of  a  comprehensive  health  care  work  force 
strategy  in  the  health  care  reform  program.  This  strategy  calls  for  mobilizing  the 
skills  and  creativity  of  the  industry's  work  force  in  order  to  master  the  challenge 
of  containing  costs  and  raising  quality  at  the  same  time. 

And  it  calls  on  the  administration  to  provide,  as  President  Clinton  referred  to, 
reemployment  assistance  to  health  care  workers,  not  unemployment  assistance,  to 
help  them  find  new  jobs  in  expanding  sectors  of  the  health  industry. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  resolution  on  health  care  workers  and 
health  care  reform.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Further  discussion?  The  question  is  adoption  of  the  report  of 
Subcommittee  No.  4  as  it  appears  in  the  green  book  in  front  of  you.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  The  motion  carries. 

Resolution  No.  54  Health  Care  Workers  and 

Health  Care  Reform 

This  resolution  points  out  the  need  for  a  proactive  workforce  policy  within  the 
context  of  national  health  care  reform.  It  calls  for  a  comprehensive  set  of  initiatives 
to  protect  frontline  health  care  workers  from  bearing  the  brunt  of  cost  containment, 
establishing  policy  and  programs  for  training  which  foster  career  mobility  and 
offer  retraining  for  displaced  workers,  and  structure  an  ongoing  role  for  these 
workers  in  quality  enhancement  activities. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  54. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Health  Care  Workers  And  Health  Care  Reform 

Health  care  workers  have  a  major  stake  in  the  outcome  of  federal  legislation  to 
enact  national  health  care  reform.  The  restructuring  implied  by  universal  health 
insurance  coverage  and  cost  containment  will  affect  collective  bargaining,  staffing 
levels  and  the  financial  condition  of  employers  in  the  health  care  industry. 

During  the  1980s,  states  experimented  with  a  variety  of  cost  containment 
strategies,  ranging  from  selective  contracting  to  all-payer  rate-setting.  Medicare, 
state  Medicaid  programs,  and  private  payers  also  initiated  new  cost  containment 
efforts.  Public  hospitals  confronted  budget  cutbacks.  While  these  uncoordinated 
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efforts  have  not  slowed  the  overall  spending  increase,  they  have  had  dramatic 
effects  on  health  care  workers. 

Health  care  administrators  have  responded  to  the  pressure  to  control  rapidly 
rising  costs  by  cutting  support  staff  and  overloading  nurses  with  heavier  and 
heavier  workloads  —  even  as  many  facilities  expanded  services.  Studies  consis- 
tently show  that  savings  from  the  Medicare  DRG  hospital  payment  system  came 
from  labor  cost  savings,  while  capital  spending  on  buildings  and  equipment  soared. 
Many  nursing  homes  remain  chronically  understaffed  and  the  vacancy  rate  for 
nurses  in  nursing  homes  exceeds  20  percent.  States  have  imposed  severely 
inadequate  reimbursement  levels  on  Medicaid  providers  which  translate  directly 
into  second-class  wages  and  salaries  for  nursing  home  workers.  Many  public 
hospitals  have  plant  and  equipment  that  is  outdated  and  grossly  inadequate  after 
decades  of  underfunding. 

A  survey  of  10,000  nurses  by  the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
revealed  that  69  percent  of  registered  nurses  and  licensed  practical  nurses  working 
in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  across  the  country  report  their  facilities  are 
chronically  understaffed.  As  a  result  of  this  understaffing,  patient  loads  are  50 
percent  higher  than  they  should  be,  patient  care  standards  are  declining  and 
accidents  and  medication  errors  are  on  the  rise.  These  factors  have  also  contributed 
to  significantly  higher  rates  of  stress-related  diseases,  such  as  colitis,  ulcers  and 
depression,  among  nurses  than  for  women  generally. 

Cutbacks  in  support  staff  also  have  contributed  to  a  cycle  of  overwork,  stress, 
and  burnout  among  health  care  professionals.  For  example,  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  the  work  time  of  registered  nurses  is  spent  on  non-nursing  clerical  and  house- 
keeping tasks.  The  quality  of  patient  care  suffers  because  nurses  have  less  time  for 
direct  patient  care.  Health  care  resources  could  be  used  more  efficiently  and  the 
quality  of  care  improved  if  nurses  were  given  a  greater  role  in  patient  care 
decisionmaking  as  well  as  adequate  support  staff. 

As  the  nation  considers  how  best  to  control  the  rapid  growth  in  health  care  costs, 
we  face  a  clear  choice. 

One  option  is  to  institute  cost  containment  strategies  that  encourage  employers 
to  lay  off  workers.  In  recent  months,  hospitals  around  the  country  already  have 
begun  using  the  likelihood  of  reform  to  justify  quick-fix,  cost-cutting  campaigns 
aimed  at  frontline  health  care  workers.  Throughout  the  industry,  hospitals  have 
begun  to  downsize  and  lay  off  workers  in  anticipation  of  decreased  revenues. 
During  the  past  year,  more  and  more  frontline  workers,  especially  nurses,  have 
been  hit  with  reductions  in  hours,  wage  freezes  or  wage  cuts,  and  layoffs  —  at  the 
same  time  that  hospital  executives  and  physicians  received  inordinately  high 
salaries,  bonuses,  and  expensive  perks. 

Short-term  cost  containment  policies  that  encourage  health  care  facilities  to  cut 
their  labor  costs  by  reducing  real  wages,  de-skilling  jobs  and  contract! ng-out  work 
will  inevitably  result  in  lower  employment  standards  for  workers  and  lower  quality 
care  for  patients.  A  cost  containment  strategy  that  fosters  layoffs  and  depresses 
wage  standards  also  risks  hurting  the  overall  economy  because  health  care  jobs 
account  for  8  percent  of  all  private  employment. 
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The  alternative  would  be  to  pursue  a  cost  containment  strategy  that  includes 
incentives  for  health  care  employers  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
the  workforce.  This  strategy  is  based  on  achieving  highly  skilled,  flexible  jobs 
within  reorganized  delivery  systems  that  will  move  us  toward  the  fundamental 
goals  of  health  reform  —  improving  access  and  quality  while  controlling  costs. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  cost  control  measures  that  avoid  creating  a  downward 
spiral  of  wage  reductions  and  layoffs.  It  is  critical  that  any  cost  containment 
framework  protect  basic  wage  and  benefit  standards,  ensure  fairness  for  health 
care  workers,  include  a  process  for  addressing  inequities  and  hardships,  and 
stabilize  employment  while  enhancing  opportunities  for  job  mobility  and  advance- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive 
workforce  strategy  under  health  care  reform  that  includes  issues  such  as  staffing 
levels,  wages  and  benefits,  education  and  training,  and  input  into  work  organiza- 
tion. This  is  imperative,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  fairness  to  health  care  workers, 
but  also  because  workforce  issues  are  central  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  health 
services  and  improving  the  quality  of  patient  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  measures  to  advance  the  condition  of  health  care 
workers  in  the  health  care  reform  process.  These  include: 

•  An  effective  workforce  strategy  that,  first  and  foremost,  seeks  to  mobilize 
the  talents  and  energies  of  frontline  workers  to  improve  quality,  raise 
productivity  and  lower  costs. 

•  A  mechanism  for  employee  participation  in  health  care  delivery,  whereby 
frontline,  non-managerial  employees  will  have  access  to  quality  of  care 
and  cost-measurement  information  and  will  meet  periodically  with  man- 
agement to  discuss  ways  to  improve  quality  and  efficiency. 

•  Strategies  for  upgrading  skills  to  enable  workers  to  participate  in  new  types 
of  health  delivery  systems  and  work  organizations. 

Training,  combined  with  good  career  tracks,  to  produce  a  more  flexible  and 
productive  health  care  workforce. 

•  Procedures  to  allow  unions  to  have  input  into  any  voluntary  price  agreements 
with  providers  to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  allowable  increase  so 
that  care  givers  and  lower-paid  staff  do  not  bear  a  disproportionate  burden 
of  cost  containment. 

•  Efforts  to  promote  job  security  and  minimize  the  number  of  health  care 
workers  that  will  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  restructuring  of  the  delivery 
system  that  will  occur  under  health  care  reform.  Any  health  care  workers 
that  do  suffer  dislocation  should  receive  a  wide  range  of  labor  market 
services,  including  income  support,  retraining,  and  job  placement  services. 

•  Federal  standards  that  require  employers  to  adjust  staffing  levels  in  response 
to  changing  patient  acuity. 

•  Restoration  of  appropriate  levels  of  hospital  support  staff  in  order  to  free 
nurses  from  non-nursing  duties. 

•  A  stronger  role  for  nurses  in  the  health  care  team  that  increases  their 
involvement  in  patient-care  decisions. 
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Resolution  No.  25  Social  Security 

This  resolution  urges  Congress  to  protect  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  from 
government  raids  by  separating  it  from  the  overall  budget  and  to  further  strengthen 
it's  standing  by  making  it  a  separate  agency  within  the  federal  government.  It  calls 
for  building  back  its  depleted  staff  in  order  to  enhance  service  to  recipients, 
opposes  increasing  the  retirement  age  or  reduction  in  allowable  income  and  it 
further  calls  for  more  equity  in  the  benefits  of  women  and  low-wage  workers. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  25. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Social  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  to  maintain  Social  Security's  role  in 
providing  economic  security  to  American  families.  To  that  end,  we  urge  the 
administration  to  restore  staffing  of  the  agency  to  an  adequate  level  and  increase 
training  provided  to  the  staff. 

The  AFL-CIO  also  urges  that  Social  Security  be  established  as  an  independent 
agency  to  improve  services  to  beneficiaries,  insulate  the  program  from  political 
decisionmaking  and  assure  that  assets  accumulating  in  the  trust  funds  are  set  aside 
to  meet  the  health  and  income  security  needs  of  beneficiaries. 

Accumulating  trust  fund  reserves  continue  to  provide  a  tempting  target  to  meet 
national  financial  needs  unrelated  to  Social  Security.  Separating  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  assets  from  the  general  budget  in  deficit  calculations  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  still  call  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund,  including  administrative  costs,  from  the  unified  budget. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  to  increase  the 
retirement  age  from  62  to  67  that  was  adopted  in  1 983  and  the  scheduled  reduction 
in  Social  Security  benefits  for  persons  retiring  at  62.  Both  measures  are  scheduled 
to  take  effect  after  the  year  2000. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  any  relaxation  of  the  current  limits  on  allowable 
earnings.  We  support  establishing  more  equity  in  the  system  for  women  and  those 
who  have  worked  at  substandard  wages. 

We  call  for  an  examination  of  possible  alternative  investment  strategies  for 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  assets. 

Resolution  No.  72     Social  Security  Government  Pension  Offset 

This  resolution  cites  the  unintended  consequence  of  the  Government  Pension 
Offset  that  particularly  penalizes  w  income  workers  and  women  and  calls  on  the 
AFL-CIO  to  endorse  H.R.  1 897,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  William  Jefferson  (D-La) 
which  would  repeal  the  Government  Pension  Offset. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  72. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Social  Security  Government  Pension  Offset 

WHEREAS,  The  Social  Security  Government  Pension  Offset  (GPO)  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  law  penalizes  public  sector  retirees  who  receive  a  pension 
from  work  not  covered  by  Social  Security;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  requires  public  sector  retirees  to  offset  two-thirds  of  their  public 
pension  against  any  Social  Security  spousal  benefit  that  they  would  normally  be 
eligible  to  receive;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  offset  has  had  a  particularly  harsh  impact  on  moderate-  and 
low-income  retirees,  especially  women;  and 

WHEREAS.  When  the  pension  offset  provision  was  first  enacted,  the  goal  was 
to  limit  benefits  for  people  receiving  multiple  government  pensions  and  was  not 
intended  to  target  moderate-  and  low-income  pensioners;  and 

WHEREAS,  Women  tend  to  have  smaller  pensions  because  of  their  lower  pay 
scales  and  fewer  years  in  the  workforce;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  H.R.  1 897,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Rep. 
William  Jefferson  (D-LA)  that  would  repeal  the  GPO,  and  encourages  other 
representatives  and  senators  to  sponsor  and  support  legislation  that  would  repeal 
or  modify  the  harsh  impact  of  the  offset. 

Resolution  No.  24  Pension 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  165  Pension  Security  for  Public  Employees 

This  resolution  cites  the  link  between  the  pension  security  of  retirees  and  the 
health  of  the  nation's  economy.  It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Retirement  Income  Security.  It  opposes  cutbacks  in  federal  guarantees  for 
retirees  or  accelerated  funding  requirements  that  put  underfunded  plans  at  further 
risk.  It  calls  for  legislation  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  fiduciary  and  disclosure 
responsibilities  of  pension  funds.  It  further  calls  for  targeting  of  pension  invest- 
ments to  advance  labor's  long-term  economic  objectives  and  for  increased  rights 
and  actions  on  the  part  of  shareholders. 

The  Committee  recommends  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  conclusion 
of  paragraph  nine  as  currently  drafted: 

"The  AFL-CIO  will  also  support  legislation  that  provides  for  representation  of 
public  employees  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  their  pension  plans." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  24. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Pensions 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  held  that  workers'  pension  benefit  security  is  inextri- 
cably linked  to  the  state  of  the  economy.  Through  collective  bargaining,  legislative 
initiatives  and  prudent  investments,  AFL-CIO  affiliated  unions  strive  for  secure 
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and  adequate  pension  benefits  for  their  retirees.  However,  these  activities  must 
also  be  combined  with  efforts  to  ensure  an  expanding  and  prosperous  economy. 

One  key  strategy  that  links  benefit  security  with  economic  security  is  the 
investment  of  some  portion  of  workers'  pension  assets  in  the  industries  and  local 
economies  where  union  members  work  and  live.  Related  to  this  approach  is  the 
exercise  of  shareholder  rights  and  responsibilities.  This  forum  provides  unions 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  advance  labor's  long-term  economic  and  social 
agenda. 

Another  strategy  that  links  benefit  security  to  economic  security  is  the  creation 
of  an  employment-based  scheme  that  better  suits  the  workforce  characteristics  of 
an  increasingly  service  sector  economy. 

Benefit  Adequacy  and  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  calls  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Retirement  Income  Security.  A  majority  of  the  private 
sector  workforce  is  not  covered  by  any  company  pension  plan.  More  employers 
are  attempting  to  reduce  their  costs  by  shifting  from  secure  traditional  defined 
benefit  plans  to  tax-deferred  savings  plans,  such  as  401(k)  accounts,  which  lack 
federal  insurance  and  may  provide  an  insufficient  level  of  savings  for  retirement. 

The  federation  will  oppose  any  expansion  of  these  plans,  or  of  the  tax  subsidies 
that  fuel  them,  pending  serious  study  of  broader  retirement  income  security. 

A  related  issue  involves  the  chronic  underfunding  of  pensions  by  some  em- 
ployers and  the  failure  of  the  federal  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  to  put 
the  retirement  security  of  the  citizenry  ahead  of  its  own  fiscal  and  bureaucratic 
considerations.  The  federation  believes  the  funding  problems  of  the  PBGC  are 
long-term  and  do  not  represent  an  immediate  fiscal  crisis.  We  therefore  will  oppose 
so-called  "reforms"  that  are  based  on  cutbacks  in  federal  guarantees  for  retirees  or 
accelerated  funding  requirements  that  put  underfunded  plans  at  further  risk. 

To  protect  retirees'  pension  annuities,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  administration 
to  extend  federal  insurance  coverage  to  annuities  purchased  with  pension  assets. 

The  federation  will  continue  to  support  legislation  to  clarify  that  there  is  no 
federal  preemption  of  state  laws  setting  protective  standards  for  apprenticeship 
training,  prevailing  wages  and  mechanics  lien  laws.  The  AFL-CIO  also  urges  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  expand  its  interpretation  of  ERISA's  fiduciary  and 
disclosure  standards  to  require  pension  funds  to  disclose  how  the  plan  has  invested 
assets  or  voted  stock  that  it  holds  in  trust. 

The  federation  urges  its  affiliates  to  remain  vigilant  against  unilateral  actions 
by  state  or  local  governments  to  raid,  divert  or  otherwise  shortchange  the  long-term 
pension  assets  of  public  employees.  To  ensure  the  integrity  and  security  of  public 
employee  retirement  plans,  the  federation  will  support  legislation  to  make  report- 
ing, disclosure  and  fiduciary  duty  standards  applicable  to  public  employee  pension 
funds.  The  AFL-CIO  will  also  support  legislation  that  provides  for  representation 
of  public  employees  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  their  pension  plans. 

Pension  Investment  and  Corporate  Governance 

Pension  funds  are  not  merely  the  deferred  wages  of  American  workers.  Today 
the  nation's  $4  trillion  in  pension  fund  assets  represent  its  single  largest  source  of 
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savings  and  investment  capital,  amounting  to  approximately  40  percent  of  all  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  public  corporations.  The  growing  importance  of  pension  fund 
investment  to  the  economy  affirms  the  importance  of  the  AFL-CIO  investment 
and  proxy  voting  guidelines  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  in  1991  and 
supplemented  in  1993.  These  guidelines  call  on  pension  funds  to  screen  and 
actively  target  or  exclude  certain  types  of  investments  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  multiple  and  long-term  economic  and  social  objectives  of  plan  participants. 

Targeted  investing  can  include  the  screening  of  companies  based  on  certain 
nonfinancial  characteristics  that  serve  as  leading  indicators  of  long-term  corporate 
performance.  Such  characteristics  include  a  company's  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  long-term  growth  and  economic  stability  through  investments  in  worker 
training,  unionization,  research  and  development  and  accountable  corporate  gov- 
ernance. 

The  federation  also  will  continue  to  encourage  increased  pension  investment 
in  Economically  Targeted  Investments  (ETIs)  —  such  as  affordable  housing, 
urban  redevelopment  and  public  infrastructure  —  provided  that  such  investments 
are  prudent,  voluntary  and  protect  against  the  privatization  of  public  services.  To 
facilitate  these  investments,  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
provide  technical  and  educational  information  on  ETIs  and  to  explore  "safe 
harbor"  standards  for  their  development. 

While  targeted  domestic  investment  is  a  trend  that  offers  hope  for  American 
economic  renewal,  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  a  contrary  trend  among  corporate  and 
some  large  public  pension  funds  to  invest  U.S.  pension  savings  in  foreign  capital 
without  regard  for  the  impact  on  our  domestic  economy  or  for  the  human  rights 
record  of  the  companies  and  countries  receiving  the  capital.  The  federation  urges 
pension  trustees,  public  officials  and  other  decisionmakers  to  screen  and  restrict 
foreign  investment  to  those  yielding  reciprocal  benefits,  such  as  expanded  export 
markets,  to  the  American  economy  and  work  force. 

The  nation's  corporate  governance  system  continues  to  be  undemocratic, 
inefficient  and  lacking  in  accountability  to  any  of  its  stakeholders.  While  the 
federation  welcomed  the  tentative  steps  toward  reform  taken  last  year  by  the  SEC. 
more  fundamental  reforms  are  needed.  The  AFL-CIO  therefore  calls  on  the  SEC 
and  on  Congress,  if  necessary,  to  explore  mechanisms  by  which  the  views  and 
interests  of  a  corporation's  stakeholders  —  its  shareholders,  employees,  consum- 
ers and  communities  where  it  operates  —  can  be  represented. 

The  AFL-CIO  further  urges  that  shareholders  be  given  direct  access  to  the 
company  proxy  ballot,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  board  of  directors  and  to 
comment  on  management  proposals  and  on  uncontested  director  slates.  As  a 
general  principle,  shareholders  who  are  committed,  long-term  investors  in  corpo- 
rate America  should  have  a  fundamental  right  —  similar  to  that  afforded  individu- 
als under  the  First  Amendment  —  to  put  before  other  shareholders  for  a  vote  any 
issue  which  they  deem  important  and  that  is  related  to  the  company  at  which  they 
have  holdings.  As  a  result,  the  regulations  governing  shareholder  resolutions 
should  also  be  amended  to  automatically  require  inclusion  of  resolutions  provided 
that  the  sponsoring  shareholder  or  shareholder  group  can  meet  certain  criteria. 
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The  federation  encourages  more  union  pension  trustees  to  use  their  stockhold- 
ings to  become  active  and  responsible  investors  as  a  means  to  advance  the 
long-term  performance  of  companies  and  of  the  general  economy.  However,  the 
federation  will  also  stand  ready  to  oppose  shareholder  activism,  however  well-in- 
tentioned on  the  surface,  that  serves  to  pressure  managements  to  bust-up,  sell  off 
or  otherwise  restructure  companies  to  maximize  short-term  stock  profits  at  the 
expense  of  downsizing  or  mass  layoffs  that  are  not  in  the  best  long-term  interests 
of  all  the  company's  stakeholders. 

Resolution  No.  132  Protecting  Railroad  Retirement 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  any  other 
public  or  private  agency,  citing  the  superior  benefits  to  administrative  cost  ratio  of 
the  Board  and  the  labor  representation  on  the  Board. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 32. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Protecting  Railroad  Retirement 

WHEREAS,  The  Clinton  administration  in  its  report  From  Red  Tape  to 
Results:  Creating  a  Government  That  Works  Better  &  Costs  Less  proposes  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  to  other  federal  agencies,  and  to  "private  sector  service  providers;" 
and 

WHEREAS,  This  proposal  would  privatize  and  terminate  a  program  that  has 
i    worked  well  and  provided  retirement  security  to  millions  of  people  for  nearly  60 
years;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  action  threatens  to  disrupt  earned  and  needed  benefits  for  1 .5 
million  active,  retired,  and  disabled  rail  workers  and  their  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  now  costs  less  money  per  benefit  dollar  to  administer  Railroad 
Retirement  than  it  costs  to  administer  Social  Security  and,  consequently,  the 
'    proposal  is  likely  to  increase  costs  to  the  taxpayer;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  transfer  would  violate  the  administration's  stated  commit- 
ment to  "serving  the  customer"  as  current  and  future  Railroad  Retirement  benefi- 
H   ciaries  vehemently  oppose  the  transfer;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  proposal  reflects  the  rejected  ideas  of  the  discredited  Grace 
I  Commission;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  presidentially  appointed  labor  member  serves  on  the  Railroad 
j  Retirement  Board  and  the  transfer  would  mean  that  beneficiaries  lose  a  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  retirement  system;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  condemns  the  proposal  to  transfer  Railroad 
I  Retirement  to  other  public  and  private  entities  because  it  exposes  the  pension 
I  benefits  of  railroad  workers  and  retirees  to  adverse  privatization  mandates  that  are 
|  a  product  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations;  and,  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  defeat  this  misguided  proposal 
by  communicating  its  opposition  to  the  administration.  Congress,  and  other 
interested  parties,  and  that  the  AFL-CIO  reaches  out  to  railroad  retirees  to  ensure 
a  sustained  grassroots  effort  against  this  proposal. 

Resolution  No.  26  The  Needy,  Poverty  and  Hunger 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  80,  The  Minimum  Wage  and  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

This  resolution  applauds  the  Clinton  administration  for  the  steps  it  has  taken  to 
expand  the  earned  income  tax  credit,  reform  the  welfare  system,  and  its  stated 
interest  in  improving  the  collection  of  child  support  payments.  It  calls  for  full 
funding  of  existing  programs  to  feed  hungry  and  malnourished  children.  It  also 
calls  on  Congress  to  enact  the  Mickey  Leland  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  26. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolution 
covered  by  it  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

The  Needy,  Poverty  and  Hunger 

The  AFL-CIO  always  has  worked  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  recognizing  that  the 
well-being  of  our  members  and  all  workers  depends  on  a  society  where  all 
Americans  share  in  the  dream  of  being  able  to  work  and  care  for  their  families. 
We  applaud  President  Clinton's  commitment  to  assist  all  families  in  becoming 
self-sufficient  and  free  of  welfare.  We  support  welfare-to-work  programs  that 
provide  training,  child  care  and  job-placement  assistance  to  welfare  recipients  to 
help  break  the  cycle  of  dependency.  This  effort  should  be  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  growth  of  new  private-sector  jobs  to  avoid  large-scale  placement  in 
work  assignments  that  will  continue  to  leave  families  dependent  on  public  funds. 
Those  job  assignments  must  pay  the  prevailing  wage  —  but  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  —  and  all  placements  should  be  accompanied  by  long-term 
support  services  to  insure  job  retention.  The  minimum  wage  itself  should  be 
increased  in  50-cent  steps  and  then  indexed  to  50  percent  of  average  hourly 
earnings.  None  of  these  initiatives  should  come  at  the  expense  of  the  jobs  of  current 
workers. 

We  support  the  recent  expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  to  ensure  that 
no  full-time  worker  be  forced  to  live  in  poverty.  Enactment  of  the  expanded  credit 
must  now  be  accompanied  by  expansive  efforts  to  insure  that  it  is  received  by  those 
who  are  eligible. 

We  also  favor  child  support  enforcement  initiatives  that  enlist  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  collection  of  child  support 
payments  and  take  appropriate  steps  against  those  parents  who  refuse  to  pay.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  give  unemployed  parents  unable  to  pay  child  support 
access  to  employment  and  training  programs  and  to  suspend  any  sanctions  that 
otherwise  would  be  imposed  on  them. 
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Our  immediate  priority  is  to  ensure  that  hungry  and  malnourished  children  are 
properly  fed.  No  new  policy  or  program  is  necessary  to  do  this,  but  the  existing 
"safety  net"  programs  must  be  repaired.  The  value  of  cash  benefits  from  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  program,  which  has  dropped  nearly  40 
percent  over  the  last  two  decades,  must  be  brought  up  to  a  decent  level. 

Full  funding  must  be  provided  to  the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  programs 
—  severely  cut  in  the  1 980s  —  and  the  program  to  help  feed  poor  pregnant  mothers 
and  young  children  (WIC)  —  now  serving  less  than  half  of  the  eligible. 

Congress  should  move  swiftly  to  enact  the  Mickey  Leland  Childhood  Hunger 
Relief  Act. 

Resolution  No.  167  Welfare  Reform 

This  resolution  cites  the  strong  link  between  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
likelihood  of  successfully  reforming  the  welfare  system  describes  and  the  threat 
that  a  two-year  restriction  on  welfare  eligibility  would  pose  to  the  nation's 
economy.  It  calls  on  the  Clinton  administration  to  focus  on  job  creation  as  a  top 
priority,  to  review  options  for  welfare  reform  with  public  sector  unions  and  to 
provide  for  improvement  in  the  welfare  system  through  the  use  of  worker  partici- 
pation committees.  It  also  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  support  the  Clinton  admini- 
stration in  its  efforts  to  improve  child  support  enforcement,  to  urge  the 
administration  to  use  the  National  Community  Service  Trust  Act  as  a  model  for 
structuring  community  service  work,  and  to  support  administration  initiatives  in 
regard  to  health  reform,  child  care,  increased  minimum  wage  and  strengthened 
unemployment  system. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  167. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Welfare  Reform 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  applauds  the  Clinton  administration's  desire  to 
reform  the  welfare  system.  The  AFL-CIO  shares  the  goal  to  assist  families  in 
getting  off  welfare  and  becoming  self-sufficient;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  full-employment  economy  with  opportunity  and  good  paying 
jobs  for  all  men  and  women  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  labor  movement.  Work 
is  important  not  only  because  it  provides  the  means  to  earn  a  living,  but  also 
because  it  confers  dignity  on  the  individual  human  being;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  last  recession  has  had  a  particularly  devastating  effect  on  our 
economy,  throwing  millions  of  workers  out  of  their  jobs.  Based  on  current 
economic  forecasts,  job  growth  will  be  extremely  slow  over  the  next  years  and 
will  not  be  strong  enough  to  create  jobs  with  livable  wages  for  everyone  who  needs 
one;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  goal  of  redirecting  the  welfare  system  so  that  it  assists  people 
in  becoming  self-sufficient  will  be  a  difficult  task  given  the  current  economy 
characterized  predominantly  by  jobs  with  low  wages  and  no  benefits,  less  adequate 
housing,  and  few  opportunities  for  career  advancement;  and 
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WHEREAS,  This  effect  of  downgrading  the  supply  and  quality  of  jobs  has 
halted  the  traditional  progression  of  a  portion  of  welfare  recipients  into  entry  level 
jobs,  as  many  of  those  jobs  are  now  held  by  victims  of  the  nation's  eroding 
industrial  base.  This  will  make  particularly  difficult  the  goal  of  expanding  the  job 
market  sufficiently  to  accommodate  all  welfare  recipients  within  a  two-year 
period:  and 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  welfare  policy  during  most  of  the  1980s  turned 
welfare  office  employees  into  police  officers  searching  for  cheaters,  while  funding 
cutbacks  and  recession-induced  caseload  growth  created  impossible  workloads 
for  personnel.  It  has  become  a  system  which  treats  neither  employees  nor  recipients 
with  respect;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  negative  politics  of  welfare  and  a  lack  of  resources  will  lead 
to  a  rigid  two-year  time  limit  on  collection  of  benefits  and  workfare  formulation 
which  will  not  help  the  poor  and  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  them  and  workers; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Requiring  AFDC  recipients  to  work  at  low  pay  is  a  dangerous 
economic  experiment.  More  than  one  million  AFDC  recipients  working  at  under- 
cutting wage  rates  are  likely  to  be  dumped  into  the  job  market  if  a  two-year 
restriction  on  eligibility  is  enacted.  This  disappearance  of  the  wage  floor  will 
convert  lower  skilled  public  and  private  sector  jobs  to  lower-paid  work,  undermine 
collective  bargaining  and  exert  a  downward  pull  on  the  entire  low-wage  market. 
This  is  the  opposite  direction  of  the  high-wage,  high-skills  workforce  that  the 
Clinton  administration  advocates;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  sector  jobs  most  likely  to  be  converted  into  unpaid  work- 
fare  positions  are  day  care  aides,  school  crossing  guards,  cafeteria  workers, 
hospital  orderlies,  bus  drivers,  clerks  and  janitors.  These  jobs  are  currently  held 
by  low-wage  workers  with  high  concentrations  of  minorities  and  women;  and 

WHEREAS,  Welfare  casework  should  be  performed  by  public  employees. 
Contracting  out  casework  to  private  companies  is  a  delegation  of  sensitive 
functions  that  endangers  the  individual  rights  of  AFDC  recipients.  The  sensitive 
duties  conducted  by  case  workers  include  determination  of  eligibility,  assessment 
of  clients,  referral  to  various  human  service  programs  and  coordination  of  the 
client's  participation  in  the  program.  We  would  have  great  concern  if  the  public 
interest  were  administered  by  a  private  company  with  a  profit  motive;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  politics  and  policies  of  national  administrations  during  the 
1 980s  dealt  with  welfare  as  a  political  football  and  a  vehicle  for  partisan  gain  rather 
than  as  a  serious  structural  issue  with  social  and  personal  dimensions;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  American  people  in  1992  elected  an  administration  commit- 
ted to  rewarding  work  and  individual  effort  while  undertaking  to  transform  the 
structural  causes  of  dependency;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  the  administration  to  focus  as 
a  top  priority  on  job  creation  and  expanding  the  economy  as  part  of  any  reform 
effort;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  Clinton  administration  to 
assure  that  any  proposed  workfare  options  be  carefully  designed  through  consult- 
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ation  with  public  sector  unions  to  prevent  displacement  of  current  workers;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  Clinton  administration's  initia- 
tives for  universal  health  care,  an  increased  minimum  wage,  adequate  child  care 
provisions,  and  a  strengthened  unemployment  system  (instead  of  welfare)  for 
unemployed,  low-wage  workers  as  part  of  any  proposal  to  make  changes  to  the 
current  system;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  administration's  efforts 
to  improve  Child  Support  Enforcement;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  administration  to  use  the  National 
and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  as  a  model  for  structuring  community  service 
work  in  a  way  that  can  empower  participants  and  create  useful  community  service 
without  displacing  paid  work  or  duplicating  regular  public  service;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  publicly-run  and  adequately  staffed 
education,  training  and  service  programs  to  help  people  get  off  and  stay  off  welfare 
including  child  care,  health  care,  and  legal  services;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  public  employees,  who  have  gained  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  through  their  years  of  on-the-job  experience,  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  welfare  system  through  involve- 
ment in  worker  participation  committees,  and  by  having  the  opportunity  to  receive 
training  to  better  service  their  clients. 

Resolution  No.  180  Child  Care  and  Family  Support 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  27,  Child  Care  and  Family  Support 

Resolution  No.  57,  Child  Welfare  Services 

Resolution  No.  67,  Latchkey  Children 

Resolution  No.  70,  A  Worthy  Wage  for  Child  Care  Workers 

Resolution  No.  7 1 ,  Eldercare 

This  resolution  calls  for  full  implementation  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act  and  supports  the  Clinton  administration's  proposal  for  full  funding  of  Head 
Start.  It  calls  for  expanded  funding  for  child  care  under  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Black  Grant  and  the  Family  Support  Act. 

The  resolution  also  highlights  the  rapid  increase  in  reported  cases  of  abused 
and  neglected  children  and  a  parallel  expansion  in  out-of-home  care  for  children. 
It  points  out  the  overload  of  cases  currently  being  experienced  by  the  child  welfare 
system  and  the  resulting  stress  on  workers.  It  urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  expands  funding  for  foster  care,  child  protection  services,  and  family 
preservation  services  and  increases  funding  for  staffing  and  worker  training. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  enhance  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  growing  practice  of  school  age  children  being  left 
unsupervised  for  several  hours  each  school  day.  It  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge 
that  affiliates  act  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  children  in  self-care  and  their 
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families  by  helping  their  communities  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  high  quality 
care  programs  which  operate  both  before  and  after  school. 

The  resolution  spells  out  the  problem  of  low  wages  and  inadequate  benefits  for 
child  care  workers.  It  calls  on  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge  affiliates  to  advocate  for 
improved  funding  for  salaries  for  child  care  workers  and  to  support  federal 
standards  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care. 

Finally,  the  resolution  outlines  the  increasing  demands  placed  on  working 
families,  particularly  women  family  members,  of  caring  for  their  elderly  relatives. 
It  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  urge  affiliates  to  bargain  for  stronger  family  and 
medical  leave  provisions  than  those  required  by  law  and  for  labor-management 
committees  to  express  ways  of  providing  eldercare  support. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 80. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Child  Care  and  Family  Support 

Today's  improved  political  climate  provides  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
U.S.  family  policy  and  programs. 

The  state  of  our  nation's  children  shows  a  clear  need  that  hungry  children  be 
fed,  primary  and  preventive  health  care  delivered  and  all  children  should  have 
access  to  early  childhood  development  programs  and  child  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  Clinton  administration  to  see  that  workers 
are  fully  informed  of  their  rights  under  the  newly  enacted  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  to  job-protected  time  off  from  work  for  the  birth  of  a  child  or  serious 
illness,  their  own  or  that  of  a  family  member.  We  shall  also  encourage  and  support 
paid  leave  policies  through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  broaden  outreach  and  notification  to  employers  and 
workers  of  the  federal  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Program.  In  addition,  the  federal 
government  should  encourage  the  development  of  resource  and  referral  services 
in  all  communities  to  assist  working  families  in  their  search  for  safe  and  affordable 
care  for  their  children. 

The  enactment  of  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  of  1990  was 
a  major  step  toward  providing  child  care  support  for  poor  and  low-income  families, 
but  has  been  insufficiently  funded  and  inadequately  implemented  to  ensure  the 
availability,  quality  and  affordability  of  needed  child  care.  We  urge  that  the 
funding  for  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  be  doubled  in  the  federal 
budget. 

We  recommend  removal  of  the  regulations  and  administrative  rules  that  block 
states  from  the  delivery  of  quality  child  care  services,  including  the  unreasonable 
low  limits  on  reimbursement  rates  in  all  federal  child  care  programs.  The  AFL-CIO 
calls  on  government  at  all  levels  to  allocate  sufficient  funds  for  child  care  to 
improve  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  child  care  workers  and  urges  its  affiliates  to 
work  actively  with  the  allied  organizations  in  this  area,  such  as  the  Child  Care 
Employee  Project. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  its  affiliates  and  allied  groups  to  promote  public 
awareness  of  the  growing  problems  associated  with  unsupervised  children  at  home 
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and  suport  appropriate  public  policy  initiatives  which  seek  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  work  in  their  communities  to 
promote  quality,  affordable  before-  and  after-school  care  programs. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  administration's  goal  of  fully  funding  the 
Head  Start  Program,  making  it  available  to  all  qualified  children  on  a  full-day. 
full-year  basis.  This  expanded  initiative  should  be  coupled  with  appropriate 
increases  in  the  availability  and  quality  of  child  care  programs  under  both  the  Child 
Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  and  the  Family  Support  Act,  as  well  as  a 
commitment  to  increase  the  substandard  wages  paid  to  program  staff. 

Families  are  the  primary  providers  of  care  for  the  frail  elderly,  with  women 
being  the  principal  caregivers.  Family  members  may  be  assisting  older  persons 
who  live  many  miles  from  home,  in  the  older  person's  home,  or  in  a  nursing  home. 
Eldercare  is  a  concern  to  both  employers  and  employees,  because  the  time  and 
stress  involved  in  caregiving  can  be  enormous. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  support  policies  and  programs  to  ameliorate  the  plight  of 
caregivers  and  it  urges  its  affiliates  to  bargain  for  stronger  family  and  medical  leave 
provisions  than  those  provided  under  law  and  for  labor-management  committees 
to  explore  ways  of  providing  support  for  caregivers. 

Resolution  No.  52  HIV/AIDS 

This  resolution  outlines  the  enormous  devastation  that  has  been  caused  by 
HIV/AIDS  and  notes  the  occupational  health  risks  faced  by  workers  exposed  to 
HIV  on  the  job.  The  resolution  calls  for  expanded  training  and  education,  imple- 
mentation of  the  OSHA  bloodbome  pathogen  standard,  confidential  testing  for 
HIV  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  expanded  funding  for  research,  treatment  and  social 
services. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  52. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

HIV/AIDS 

More  than  100,000  Americans  died  in  the  first  decade  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
That's  more  deaths  than  casualties  from  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  combined. 
The  World  Health  Organization  estimates  that  more  than  ten  million  people  are 
infected  with  HIV  in  the  world  today. 

HIV  disease  has  had  a  disproportionate  impact  on  some  communities. 
HIV/AIDS  continues  to  affect  gay  and  bisexual  men  more  than  any  other  single 
group.  Increasingly,  the  epidemic  has  reached  communities  of  color,  poor  women 
and  men,  injection  drug  users  and  adolescents.  The  number  of  women  and  children 
infected  with  HIV  (Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus)  continues  to  grow  dramati- 
cally. Union  members  and  their  families  are  feeling  the  direct  impact  of  this 
epidemic. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  workers  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  on  the  frontlines  caring  for  adults  and  children  with  HIV/AIDS.  Some  of 
these  workers,  especially  health  care  workers,  emergency  responders,  and  others 
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who  come  into  direct  contact  with  blood  on  their  jobs,  face  occupational  exposure 
to  HIV.  Any  worker  exposed  to  blood  on-the-job  is  at  risk  of  exposure  to  a  variety 
of  bloodborne  infectious  diseases.  These  include  not  only  HIV.  but  the  hepatitis 
B  virus  (HBV)  as  well. 

The  most  powerful  tools  to  protect  all  workers  from  bloodborne  infectious 
diseases  are  education  and  training.  Workers  must  also  be  provided  with  gloves, 
protective  equipment,  and  safer  medical  devices  to  safeguard  them  against  expo- 
sure to  all  bloodborne  infectious  diseases.  Despite  the  new  OSHA  Bloodborne 
Pathogens  Standard,  unsafe  medical  devices  continue  to  be  used  which  threaten 
workers  with  the  risk  of  infection. 

Because  there  is  no  cure  or  vaccine,  the  most  important  weapons  in  the  fight 
against  HIV/AIDS  remain  education  and  training.  Workplace-based  education 
programs  have  been  shown  to  be  effective  and  labor  should  support  them.  Besides 
the  education  of  workers,  education  of  the  general  public  is  also  critical.  Scientifi- 
cally based  information  should  be  given  the  widest  circulation  possible,  including 
appropriate  instruction  in  schools,  public  service  announcements  through  the 
media  and  community-based  organizations. 

Testing  for  HIV  should  be  offered  to  those  who  want  it,  but  only  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  Testing  should  be  conducted  in  a  setting  which  guarantees  confidentiality 
and  anonymity,  if  requested.  Counseling  both  before  and  after  testing  must  also 
be  included  as  part  of  any  voluntary  testing  program.  HIV  testing  must  not  be  made 
a  precondition  to  obtain  employment  or  a  condition  to  retain  one"s  job.  Mandatory 
HIV  testing  is  a  violation  of  civil  liberties,  cannot  be  justified  on  scientific  grounds, 
and  does  not  promote  public  health. 

Labor  has  asked  OSHA  to  require  that,  under  its  permanent  standard,  confiden- 
tial, off-site  voluntary  HIV  antibody  testing  and  counseling  be  offered  to  all  health 
care  and  other  exposed  workers  free-of-charge.  We  also  support  legislation  to 
increase  funding  for  voluntary  testing  and  counseling  programs.  And,  we  continue 
to  support  efforts  to  ensure  that  persons  living  with  HIV/AIDS  receive  quality  care 
in  appropriate  health  care  facilities  or  at  home. 

Persons  living  with  HIV/AIDS  should  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  they  are 
able  to  do  so.  Employers  should  help  them  remain  productive  workers  and  continue 
their  full  health  insurance  coverage.  The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  against  people  with  HIV/AIDS  in  the  workplace.  Persons  living 
with  HIV/AIDS  should  be  given  the  financial,  social  and  legal  support  to  continue 
living  their  lives  with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  HIV/AIDS  epidemic  has  exposed  the  glaring  weakness  of  the  U.S.  health 
care  system  and  the  need  for  universal  health  coverage.  It  is  often  impossible  for 
people  infected  with  HIV  to  obtain  basic  medical  and  social  services.  Too  often, 
a  "blame-the-victim"  mentality  has  encouraged  the  neglect  of  efforts  to  combat 
the  epidemic  and  persons  with  HIV/AIDS. 

Additional  funding  to  support  AIDS  research,  education,  and  health  and  social 
services  should  become  a  national  priority.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  increased  federal 
funding  for  research,  treatments,  therapies,  universal  health  care  coverage,  and 
education  and  training. 
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The  APL-CIO  urges  OSHA  to  enforce  the  Bloodborne  Pathogens  Standard  and 
require  employers  to  use  safer  medical  devices  that  prevent  injury  to  health  care 
workers.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Food  and  Daig  Administration  to  curb  the 
use  of  unsafe  medical  devices. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  urge  its  affiliates  to  educate  their  leadership  and 
members  about  HIV/AIDS,  to  fight  for  protection  of  workers  against  occupation 
exposure  to  bloodborne  diseases,  to  lobby  for  increased  HIV/AIDS  funding,  and 
to  fight  against  AIDS  discrimination  experienced  by  persons  living  with 
HIV/AIDS,  workers,  or  the  general  public. 

Resolution  No.  61  Tuberculosis 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  growing  problem  of  TB  infection,  particu- 
larly related  to  occupational  exposure  and  the  fact  that  new  drug-resistant  strains 
of  TB  are  resulting  in  untreatable,  often  fatal  cases  of  the  disease.  The  resolution, 
among  other  things,  calls  for  expanded  union  education  on  the  hazards  of  TB.  the 
promulgation  of  an  OSHA  standard  on  TB,  and  revised  CDC  guidelines  for  health 
care  settings. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  6 1 . 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Tuberculosis 

WHEREAS,  Close  to  ten  million  Americans  are  infected  with  the  bacteria  that 
causes  tuberculosis  (TB).  The  number  of  reported  cases  of  TB  in  the  United  States 
has  risen  18  percent  since  1985,  and  last  year  nearly  27,000  active  cases  of  TB 
were  reported  nationwide;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  general  lack  of  training  and  knowledge  in  all  areas 
relating  to  TB,  including  how  tuberculosis  is  transmitted,  how  to  protect  oneself 
j  from  exposure,  the  difference  between  infection  and  active  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  TB,  and  what  constitutes  high  risk;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  groups  at  highest  risk  of  occupational  exposure  to  tubercu- 
losis are  health  care  workers,  corrections  officers  and  shelter  workers.  In  New  York 
City,  15-25  percent  of  the  inmates  tested  positive  for  tuberculosis  infection;  6 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  New  York  state  prison  system  tested  positive;  and 

WHEREAS,  Although  the  basic  knowledge  and  technology  necessary  for 
minimizing  workplace  transmission  of  tuberculosis  is  available,  there  are  no 
government  regulations  that  will  protect  members  for  TB  in  the  workplace;  and 

WHEREAS,  New  strains  of  tuberculosis  are  resistant  to  standard  drug  therapy, 
resulting  in  untreatable  and  often  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis.  At  least  1 9  health  care 
workers  have  developed  drug-resistant  TB  on  the  job,  and  six  of  them  have  died; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Many  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  affiliated  unions  have  tested 
positive  for  tuberculosis  infection  that  was  acquired  on  the  job;  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  federal  and  state  governments  have  neglected  adequate 
funding  for  TB  control  for  decades  and  considerable  research  remains  to  be  done 
on  how  to  protect  workers  from  contracting  TB  in  the  workplace:  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  representing  workers  in 
occupations  where  there  is  a  risk  of  exposure  to  tuberculosis  to  demand  that 
employers  educate  the  workforce  on  the  health  effects,  modes  of  transmission  and 
symptoms  associated  with  tuberculosis  infection  and  disease;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  apply  pressure  on  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  promulgate  a  TB  standard  and. 
until  the  TB  standard  is  finalized,  to  issue  a  compliance  directive  that  includes  a 
worker-training  component:  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  to  expedite  the  issuance  of  the  revised  guidelines  on  Preventing 
Transmission  of  TB  in  Health  Care  Settings;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  negotiate  contract 
language  that  prevents  discrimination  against  employees  infected  with  tuberculo- 
sis: and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  demand  that  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  increase  funding  for  tuberculosis  control  programs; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  assist  in  establishing 
employer-paid  tuberculosis  screening  to  identify  members  with  tuberculosis  in- 
fection and  active  disease,  and  that  the  AFL-CIO  will  provide  technical  assistance 
to  affiliates  that  are  assisting  members  with  tuberculosis-related  workers"  com- 
pensation claims:  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  negotiate  language, 
contact  elected  officials,  seek  local  legislation  and  use  all  appropriate  means  to 
compel  health  care  facilities,  correctional  institutions  and  other  high  risk  settings 
to  install  effective  engineering  controls,  isolation  rooms,  and  proper  ventilation 
systems  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  members. 

Resolution  No.  100         Violence  in  the  Workplace  and  Society 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of.  and  is  a  substitute  for.  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  126.  Workplace  Violence 

Resolution  No.  145.  Violence  in  Health  Care  Facilities 

This  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  serious  problem  of  violence  in  society  and 
the  particular  problems  faced  by  workers  and  union  members  from  violence  at 
work.  It  calls  for,  among  other  things,  the  implementation  of  programs  to  prevent 
violence  and  abuse  at  the  workplace  and  rights  for  workers  to  be  informed  of 
potentially  abusive/violent  situations,  to  be  involved  in  the  development  of  work- 
place policies  on  violence  and  the  right  to  refuse  work  that  is  dangerous  to  workers 
or  others.  It  also  calls  for  unions  to  negotiate  violence  prevention  programs  and 
counseling  and  training  programs  in  collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  to 
support  programs  to  address  violence  in  the  community. 
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The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  141 ,  change  the  name  of  the  resolution  to  "Violence  in  the  Workplace 
and  Society." 

On  page  141  insert  the  following  in  paragraph  one  after  the  first  sentence: 

"According  to  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH),  homicide  is  now  the  third  leading  cause  of  occupational  fatalities  in  the 
United  States  and  the  leading  cause  of  workplace  death  among  women.  An 
estimated  1 ,400  workers  are  murdered  on  the  job  each  year." 

On  page  143  insert  the  following  after  the  third  resolved: 

"RESOLVED:  that  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  NIOSH  to  devote  staff  and 
resources  to  studying  the  problem  of  workplace  violence  and  that  OSHA  develop 
appropriate  guidelines  and  regulations  to  address  this  important  problem. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  100.  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Violence  in  the  Workplace  and  Society 

WHEREAS,  Violence  and  abuse  in  our  workplaces  is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  for  society  and  for  members  of  labor  unions.  According  to  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH),  homicide  is  now  the  third 
leading  cause  of  occupational  fatalities  in  the  United  States  and  the  leading  cause 
of  workplace  death  among  women.  An  estimated  1,400  workers  are  murdered  on 
the  job  each  year. 

Violence  and  abuse  in  the  workplace  is  defined  as  any  incident  in  which  a 
worker  is  abused,  threatened,  harassed  or  assaulted  by  any  person,  in  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment.  Abuse  may  be  manifested 
by  various  forms  of  aggression,  either  verbal  or  physical.  Abuse  may  be  actual, 
threatened,  or  implied  and  includes  mental  and  sexual  harassment;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO,  in  representing  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
concerns  of  its  members,  has  adopted  the  following  policy  on  violence  and  abuse 
in  the  workplace. 

•  Service  to  the  public  —  Members  of  affiliates  will  continue  to  strive  to 
provide  service  to  the  public  that  meets  the  highest  level  of  quality  and 
safety.  In  order  to  maintain  this  standard,  a  program  of  prevention  of 
violence  and  abuse  in  the  workplace  must  be  implemented  and  consistently 
followed.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  members,  many 
of  whom  are  the  front-line  contact  in  potentially  abusive  situations. 

•  Workers'  Right-to-Know  —  Workers  have  the  right  to  know  when  and 
where  potentially  abusive  situations/persons  exist  in  the  workplace. 

•  Right  to  participate  —  Joint  health  and  safety  committees  or  union  repre- 
sentatives in  the  workplace  must  participate  in  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  explicit  policies  and  procedures  regarding  violence  and 
abuse  in  the  workplace.  They  must  also  be  able  to  participate  in  investigations 
of  complaints/incidents  and  make  recommendations  for  preventative  meas- 
ures. Joint  health  and  safety  committees  should  have  the  right  to  review 
the  effectiveness  of  any  anti-violence  policies. 
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•  Right  to  refuse  —  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  recognize  that  all  workers 
must  have  full  rights  under  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their  health 
and  safety.  We,  therefore,  will  continue  to  promote  changes  in  legislation 
that  will  give  all  workers  the  right  to  refuse  to  do  work  that  is  dangerous 
to  their  health  and  safety,  or  the  health  and  safety  of  another  person. 

•  Policies  and  procedures  —  Every  workplace  must  have  policies  and  pro- 
cedures on  protection  of  workers  from  violence  and  abuse;  therefore,  be 
it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  employer  must  ensure  that  workers  have  access  to 
proper  educational  programs  and  information  which  deal  with  prevention  of 
violence  and  abuse.  Workers  must  receive  training  and  on-going  education  in 
recognizing  and  managing  potential  and  actual  violent  or  abusive  situations  or 
persons.  Workers  must  know  their  job  functions,  authority  and  responsibilities  in 
responding  to  incidents  of  abuse;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  employer  has  an  obligation  to  provide  a  safe  working 
environment  to  protect  workers  from  violence  and/or  abuse. 

•  Working  alone  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  abuse  of  workers.  This  risk, 
therefore,  must  be  eliminated,  or  at  the  very  least,  minimized. 

•  The  employer  must  arrange  for  the  immediate  response  of  law  enforcement 
officers  to  the  workplace,  to  deal  with  violent  situations. 

•  Adequate  staffing  levels  must  be  provided  by  the  employer  to  ensure  that 
workers  and  their  clients  are  safe  and  secure. 

•  Where  there  is  a  potential  for  violent  acts  in  the  workplace,  the  employer 
must  ensure  that  appropriate  security  equipment  and  personnel  are  made 
available  to  workers  for  their  protection.  Other  practical  safeguards  should 
also  be  implemented;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  importance  of  supporting  the 
victims  of  violence  and/or  abuse  in  the  workplace.  The  workers,  co-workers  and 
family  members  of  the  worker  can  be  traumatized,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
event.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  implement  union-approved  programs  of  de- 
briefing, support  and  counseling  aimed  at  restoring  the  well-being  of  all  victims 
of  violence  in  the  workplace.  These  programs  should  be  put  in  place,  supported 
and  funded  by  the  employer.  Appropriate  employer-paid  recovery  leave  should 
be  provided;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  take  a  proactive  stance  in  encouraging 
its  affiliates  and  members  to  become  more  knowledgeable  and  educated  about 
current  measures  to  protect  workers  from  violence  and  abuse  in  the  workplace.  It 
is  essential  that  workers  document  and  report  all  incidents  of  violence  and  abuse 
and  that  joint  health  and  safety  committees  address  these  incidents;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  It  is  the  role  of  the  unions  to  advance  the  cause  of  workers' 
well-being  in  the  workplace.  The  unions  should  seek  to  negotiate  clauses  in 
collective  agreements  that  provide  worker  protection,  the  right  to  crisis  interven- 
tion training  with  the  means  to  effectively  carry  out  this  training  and  support  and 
counseling  programs.  The  unions  should  also  develop  information  and  educational 
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forums  on  violence  in  the  workplace  and  actively  campaign  to  eliminate  abuse  of 
workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  NIOSH  to  devote  staff  and 
resources  to  studying  the  problem  of  workplace  violence  and  also  encourages  that 
OSHA  develop  appropriate  guidelines  and  regulations  to  address  this  important 
problem;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  Workers  who  have  experienced  violence  in  the  workplace  must 
be  encouraged  by  their  unions  to  make  complaints  under  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislation,  apply  for  workers'  compensation,  apply  for  criminal  injuries 
compensation  and  take  other  legal  action  where  appropriate;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  Support  of  organizations  and  outreach  programs  in  the  commu- 
nity which  are  actively  working  to  eliminate  violence  and  supporting  victims  of 
violence  should  be  encouraged  through  financial  donations  and  other  concrete 
measures;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  recognizes  that  violence  permeates  every 
sector  of  society  and  by  acting  against  violence  in  the  workplace,  the  labor 
movement  will  support  a  positive  movement  towards  the  elimination  of  intolerable 
violent  behavior  and  abuse  in  society  at  large;  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  need  to  promote  social  change 
for  the  well-being  of  all  people,  and  to  that  end.  will  encourage  the  on-going 
participation  with  its  affiliates  in  their  efforts  to  effectively  challenge  the  attitudes 
in  our  society  that  foster  violence  of  all  kinds. 

Resolution  No.  127  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

This  resolution  points  out  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  program 
and  system  for  assuring  the  safety  of  meat  and  poultry  is  deficient.  It  calls  for  the 
I    National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  proposed  changes  in  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  program  and  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  oppose  changes  in  the  system  that  fail 
to  provide  adequate  protection  to  consumers  and  workers  in  the  food  industry. 
The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment.  On  page  1 2  of  Book 
I    Two,  in  the  second  resolved  amend  the  opening  phrase  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  AFL-CIO  support  changes  in  federal  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
programs  that:" 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  127  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

WHEREAS,  The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  (FSIS)  of  the  U.S. 
,  Department  of  Agriculture  ( USDA),  despite  a  large  staff  and  substantial  financial 
r  resources  devoted  to  meat  and  poultry  inspection,  has  failed  to  develop  clear  public 
,  health  criteria  for  its  present  program  or  expertise  in  public  health  and  humane 
j   medicine;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  recent  years,  FSIS  has  become  more  of  an  apologist  for  the 
industry  than  a  watchdog  for  public  health;  and 
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WHEREAS.  The  USDA's  primary  mission  of  promoting  the  use  of  agricultural 
products  creates  an  inherent  conflict  of  interest  with  an  aggressive  inspection 
program  to  protect  public  health  and  has  resulted  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  criticizing  FSIS  as  being  too  close  to  the  regulated  industry  and  too 
sensitive  to  its  concerns;  and 

WHEREAS.  For  30  years,  the  USDA  inspection  seal  has  assured  American 
consumers  of  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  poultry  products:  and 

WHEREAS.  The  AFL-CIO  represents  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
food  industry  whose  livelihoods  depend  on  public  confidence  in  the  safety  and 
wholesomeness  of  food  sold  in  U.S.  supermarkets;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  USDA  has  proposed  sweeping  changes  in  the  federal  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  program  through  the  proposed  adoption  of  Hazard  Analysis 
Critical  Control  Points  (AHA)  system;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  USDA's  proposed  HAACP  system  contains  no  prohibition 
against  stamping  contaminated  meat  with  the  federal  seal  of  approval;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  HACCP  proposal  does  not  offer  any  protections  for  plant 
employees  who  take  action  against  contaminated  or  adulterated  products  or 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  does  not  provide  public  access  to  plant  sanitation  or 
product  contamination  records;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  HACCP  proposal  for  meat  and  poultry  was  developed 
without  significant  opportunity  for  consumer,  public  health,  or  labor  groups  to 
participate:  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  delay  implementation  of  the  new  HACCP  system  until  the  system  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Academy's  1985. 
1987  and  1990  food  inspection  reports;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  changes  in  federal  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  programs  that: 

•  Improve  consumer  protection;  and 

•  Adopt  science-based  standards  limiting  microbiological  contamination  in 
meat  and  poultry;  and 

•  Adequately  protect  workers  assigned  inspection  duties  from  retaliation  from 
their  employers  in  the  performance  of  those  duties;  and 

•  Provide  the  same  "whistleblower"  protection  for  industry  employees  who 
report  to  federal  enforcement  authorities  any  illegal  acts  that  may  threaten 
public  health;  and 

•  Provide  public  access  to  plants  regarding  sanitation  and  product  safety; 
and 

•  Provide  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  law. 

Resolution  No.  123  Training  for  Emergency  Response  Personnel 

This  resolution  points  out  that  hazardous  materials  transport  and  clean-up  pose 
significant  problems  for  fire  fighters  who  must  respond  to  hazardous  materials 
incidents.  It  notes  that  funding  to  provide  safety  and  health  training  for  emergency 
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response  personnel  has  been  inadequate.  It  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO  to  support 
efforts  to  expand  such  training  and  to  urge  responsible  government  agencies  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  health  of  emergency  response  workers. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  123. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Training  for  Emergency  Response  Personnel 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  estimates  that  more  than 
four  billion  metric  tons  of  hazardous  products  and  waste  are  transported  each  year 
in  the  U.S.,  resulting  in  6,186  incidents  in  1986,  affecting  every  state  of  the  union; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  estimates  that  more  than  100  of 
its  weapons  facilities  will  require  extensive  environmental  restoration  generating 
more  than  27,000  shipments  annually  of  hazardous  and  radiological  waste;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  identified  an 
estimated  50,000  locations  where  environmental  restoration  is  required  and  placed 
more  than  1,300  of  these  sites  on  the  National  Priorities  List,  affecting  every  state 
of  the  union;  and 

WHEREAS,  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  (IAFF) 
have  been  killed  and  injured  while  operating  at  hazardous  materials  incidents;  and 
WHEREAS,  The  IAFF  has  previously  resolved  that  all  fire  departments  be 
required  to  provide  hazardous  materials  emergency  response  training  for  fire 
fighters  commensurate  with  responsibilities;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  IAFF,  having  developed  and  tested  training  materials  for 
emergency  responders  through  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences,  and  provided  direct  site  specific  training  for  fire  fighters 
through  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and 
has  found  these  training  programs  to  be  effective  training  for  fire  fighters  respond- 
ing to  hazardous  materials  incidents;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  IAFF  is  in  the  process  of  developing  additional  training 
i  materials  and  providing  additional  site-specific  training  for  fire  fighters  and  other 
i  emergency  responders;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  IAFF  has  found  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  and  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
have  failed  to  mandate  comprehensive  training  for  initial  and  refresher  training  of 
fire  fighters  and  other  emergency  responders;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  IAFF  has  found  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S. 
I  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
!  have  failed  to  provide  funding  for  the  training  of  emergency  responders  at  the 
i  weapons  facilities  and  hazardous  waste  sites;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  efforts  to  assure  that  all  fire  fighters 
receive  training  in  hazardous  materials  emergency  response  at  the  appropriate 
level  for  the  individual's  responsibilities,  provided  by  competent  instructors;  and, 
I  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  shall  continue  in  its  efforts  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Environ- 
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mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  until  they  adequately  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  emergency 
response  personnel. 

Resolution  No.  136  Air  Quality  on  Aircraft 

This  resolution  notes  that  poor  air  quality  in  aircraft  is  an  increasing  problem, 
particularly  with  newer  aircraft,  posing  serious  health  problems  to  flight  atten- 
dants. It  calls  for  legislation  and  for  stricter  government  standards  to  improve 
aircraft  cabin  air  quality. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  136. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Air  Quality  on  Aircraft 

WHEREAS,  A  1 986  report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  made  several 
recommendations  on  improving  the  air  quality  on  aircraft,  including  maximizing 
fresh  airflow  for  occupants  on  fully  loaded  flights;  and 

WHEREAS,  No  government  standard  exists  for  air  circulation  on  aircraft;  and 

WHEREAS,  New  aircraft  provide  only  half  fresh  air  and  half  recirculated  air 
that  is  freshened  every  six  or  seven  minutes  as  compared  to  most  older  aircraft  that 
are  filled  entirely  with  fresh  air;  and 

WHEREAS,  Reducing  the  amount  of  fresh  air  from  outside  the  cabin  increases 
the  amount  of  airborne  toxins,  viruses  and  bacteria  in  the  cabin;  and 

WHEREAS,  Airplane  filters,  which  remove  a  high  percentage  of  airborne 
particles,  tend  to  get  clogged  if  not  changed  often  enough;  and 

WHEREAS,  Flight  attendants  who  routinely  work  in  cabins  with  poor  air 
quality  report  of  respiratory  problems,  viruses,  headaches,  nausea,  fatigue  and 
other  health  problems;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  transportation  labor  fights  to  protect  the  health  of  flight 
attendants  and  passengers  against  the  potentially  serious  health  implications  of 
poor  cabin  air  quality;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  Association  of  Flight  Atten- 
dants' legislative  efforts  for  stricter  government  standards  for  cabin  air  quality 
aboard  aircraft. 

Resolution  No.  163       Health  and  Safety  for  Public  Employees 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  143,  Health  and  Safety  in  the  Office 
Resolution  No.  144,  OSHA 

This  resolution  reviews  the  wide  range  of  safety  and  health  problems  faced  by 
public  employees,  including  violence  at  work,  infectious  diseases,  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome  and  poor  indoor  air  quality.  It  points  out  that  in  half  of  the  states  public 
employees  lack  full  coverage  under  the  OSHA  law.  The  resolution  supports  OSHA 
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Reform  legislation  to  expand  coverage  to  public  sector  workers,  enforcement  of 
the  OSHA  bloodbome  pathogens  standard,  indoor  air  quality  legislation,  regula- 
tions or  contract  language  on  VDT  use,  and  other  measures  to  address  hazards 
posed  to  public  employees. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  163. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Health  and  Safety  for  Public  Employees 

WHEREAS,  Those  engaged  in  public  employment  face  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  hazards  which  include  the  newly  recognized 
hazards  of  assault  and  violence  at  work,  bloodborne  infectious  diseases  such  as 
AIDS  and  Hepatitis  B,  tuberculosis,  exposure  to  toxic  chemical  spills,  occupa- 
tional stress,  asbestos  in  buildings,  indoor  air  pollution,  carpal  tunnel  syndrome, 
and  computer  terminals  (VDTs);  and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that  working  for  the  govern- 
ment is  twice  as  dangerous  as  construction  work  and  three  times  more  dangerous 
than  for  the  private  sector  as  a  whole;  and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  23  years  since  passage  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA)  of  1970,  OSHA  does  not  provide 
for  mandatory  coverage  of  public  employees,  and  only  half  the  states  have  enacted 
their  own  laws  to  provide  protection  at  least  as  effective  as  OSHA  coverage;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  effectiveness  of  OSHA  in  its  coverage  of  private  sector  and 
federal  employees  diminished  shaiply  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  suffer  a  highly  disproportionate  rate  of  assault 
and  violence  at  work  from  clients,  patients,  and  others,  in  many  instances  leading 
to  murder,  the  leading  cause  of  workplace  death  for  women  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  estimates  that  during  the  early  1980s,  13  percent  of  the  7,000  annual 
work-related  deaths  were  preventable  homicides;  and 

WHEREAS,  Sexual  harassment  is  a  form  of  workplace  violence,  and  surveys 
of  federal  employees  in  1980  and  1987  found  that  more  than  40  percent  of  women 
and  15  percent  of  men  said  they  had  been  sexually  harassed  on  the  job;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  response  to  the  20  percent  increase  in  tuberculosis  cases  in  the 
United  States  since  1985,  PED  affiliates  recently  petitioned  OSHA  to  institute  a 
safety  standard  that  would  protect  workers  —  especially  public  workers  in  the 
fields  of  health  care,  social  service,  and  criminal  justice  —  from  job-related 
exposure  to  tuberculosis;  and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  the  issuance  by  OSHA  of  a  new  Bloodborne  Diseases 
Standard,  a  wide  array  of  public  employees,  including  health  care  workers,  public 
safety  and  emergency  response  personnel,  and  others  continue  to  be  at  serious  risk 
for  occupational  exposure  to  bloodborne  infectious  diseases  because  of  gaps  in 
enforcement  and  in  coverage  of  public  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Tens  of  thousands  of  public  employees  who  work  as  highway  and 
road  crew  workers,  fire  fighters,  and  as  sewage  and  water  treatment  workers  are 
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frequently  called  upon  to  respond  to  chemical  spill  emergencies  from  truck 
accidents,  and  in  many  other  toxic  chemical  situations  without  proper  training  and 
equipment;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  has  yet  to 
issue  regulations  requiring  asbestos  abatement  in  public  and  commercial  build- 
ings, despite  the  fact  that  733.000  such  buildings  contain  potentially  hazardous 
asbestos;  and 

WHEREAS.  A  1993  survey  by  the  Service  Employees  International  Union  of 
1 0,000  nurses  across  the  country  found  that  69  percent  of  nurses  report  that  current 
staffing  levels  are  inadequate,  increasing  the  risk  of  on-the-job  injuries  and 
stress-related  ailments;  and 

WHEREAS,  Indoor  air  pollution  is  a  leading  cause  of  respiratory  illness, 
allergic  reactions  and  needless  discomfort  in  our  nation' s  offices  because  of  poorly 
maintained,  contaminated,  or  inadequately  designed  mechanical  ventilation  sys- 
tems that  result  in  an  estimated  productivity  loss  of  more  than  $60  billion  a  year 
according  to  an  EPA  report  to  Congress;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  introduction  of  VDTs  in  the  workplace  raises  serious  con- 
cerns as  to  their  safety  in  terms  of  eyestrain,  headaches,  backaches,  job  stress, 
repetitive  strain  injuries  (RSIs)  and  unresolved  reproductive  and  radiation  con- 
cerns; therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  belief  that  public  employees  can 
no  longer  be  treated  as  second  class  citizens  regarding  health  and  safety  protection, 
and  urges  Congress  to  pass  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Reform  Act  (H.R.  1280  and  S.  75)  and  the  Federal  and  Postal  Service  Employees 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1993  (H.R.  1 15),  which  would  provide 
public  employees  with  the  same  legal  rights  to  occupational  health  and  safety  as 
those  guaranteed  to  other  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  now  seek  legislation  which  gives  workers  and  unions 
the  "Right  to  Act"  on  information  to  correct  job  hazards.  The  OSHA  law  should 
require  employers  to  have  a  work  site  safety  and  health  program  and  a  safety  and 
health  committee  with  full  union  and  workers  participation.  The  committee  should 
have  the  right  to  meet,  conduct  inspections,  investigate  accidents,  shut  down 
dangerous  jobs  and  gain  access  to  safety  and  health  information.  Workers  and 
committee  members  must  be  trained  and  educated  about  job  hazards.  Workers 
who  take  action  on  job  hazards  must  be  protected  against  retaliation  and  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  refuse  dangerous  work  which  threatens  their  lives;  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  need  for  increased  funding  to 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  conduct 
further  research  and  provide  training  monies  to  educate  workers  about  the  risk  and 
control  of  assault  and  violence  at  work;  and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  modifications  to  the  Firearm  Fatality 
Reporting  System  Act  of  1993,  introduced  by  Representative  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-CO).  that  would  ensure  that  a  national  firearm  fatality  reporting  system  collect 
data  on  whether  or  not  the  fatality  occurred  at  a  workplace;  and,  be  it  further 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  develop  immediately  a  permanent  tuberculosis  safety 
standard  and  to  issue  national  enforcement  guidelines;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  to  aggressively  enforce  the  new  bloodborne  disease  stand- 
ard issued  in  1992;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  continued  funding  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  to  unions  and  other  reputa- 
ble non-profit  organizations  to  provide  necessary  chemical  emergency  awareness 
and  response  training  to  highway,  road  crew,  firefighters,  and  sewage  and  water 
treatment  workers  who  encounter  such  hazards  on  the  job;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  administration  to  enact  regu- 
lations to  require  up-front  inspections  of  all  buildings  for  asbestos-containing 
materials,  building  occupant  notification,  worker  training,  and  that  asbestos  haz- 
ards be  abated  in  a  safe  and  complete  manner;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  AFL-CIO  affiliates  will  work  for  contract  language  and 
legislation  that  establishes  minimum  staffing  standards  in  health  care  facilities, 
expanding  the  efforts  of  several  states  that  have  already  adopted  nursing  staffing 
standards  for  hospitals  in  critical  care,  intensive  care  and  psychiatric  units;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  the  Indoor  Air  Quality  Act  of  1 993. 
introduced  by  Senator  George  Mitchell,  and  other  legislation  that  would  fund 
indoor  air  pollution  research  and  that  the  AFL-CIO  supports  efforts  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  air  quality  in  the  workplace  through  union  contract  language, 
legislation,  or  regulations  setting  basic  minimum  standards  that  would  require 
adequate  ventilation,  regular  inspection  of  heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning 
systems,  filter  changes  as  needed,  and  measurement  of  biological,  chemical  and 
radon  contamination;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  promulgation  by  OSHA  of  an 
ergonomics  standard,  as  requested  by  a  petition  filed  with  the  Agency  by  a  number 
of  PED  affiliates,  that  would  cover  many  of  the  hazards  posed  by  computers 
(VDTs);  and  also  supports  legislative  proposals  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
research  the  effects  of  VDTs  on  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  efforts  to  assure  the  safe  use  of  VDTs 
through  union  contract  language,  legislation  or  regulations  setting  basic  minimum 
standards  that  require  ergonomic  design  of  VDT  work  stations,  periodic  equipment 
testing  and  maintenance,  regular  eye  exams,  regular  work  breaks,  transfer  rights 
for  pregnant  employees,  and  measures  to  reduce  radiation  emissions,  and  to 
prohibit  machine  pacing  or  computer  monitoring. 

Resolution  No.  22  Workers'  Compensation 

This  resolution  states  that  the  workers'  compensation  system  is  in  serious 
trouble,  having  experienced  an  explosion  in  costs  to  employers  and  a  diminution 
in  security  afforded  to  workers.  It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  federal  minimum 
standards  recommended  by  the  1972  National  Commission  to  address  these 
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problems,  and  reaffirms  the  AFL-CIO's  continued  support  for  exclusive  workers' 
compensation  state  funds. 

The  resolution  supports  the  incorporation  of  the  medical  portion  of  workers, 
compensation  into  national  health  care  reform  as  long  as  employers  remain 
responsible  for  full  payment,  employees  are  provided  a  choice  of  physician  or 
health  plan,  and  full  and  private  medical  services  and  treatment  are  provided  for 
occupational  injuries  and  illness. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  22. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Workers'  Compensation 

The  nation's  oldest  social  insurance  program,  workers'  compensation,  is  in 
trouble.  This  "no-fault"  system,  designed  to  provide  medical  treatment  and  wage 
replacement  to  the  victims  of  workplace  accidents  and  to  protect  employers  from 
unknown  and  unlimited  liability,  has  seen  an  explosion  in  costs  to  employers  and 
a  drastic  diminution  in  the  security  afforded  to  workers. 

Coverage  and  benefits  to  injured  workers,  in  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
states,  are  inadequate  and  inequitable.  Employers  complain  about  a  program  that 
costs  nearly  $70  billion  per  year  and  has  seen  costs  increase  nearly  150  percent  in 
the  past  eight  years.  Providers  of  services  in  workers'  compensation  —  particularly 
insurers,  but  including  lawyers,  medical  providers,  and  assorted  consultants  and 
contractors  —  have  gained  an  disproportionate  financial  stake  in  the  system  and 
are  exerting  enormous  pressure  on  public  policymakers  to  increase  their  share. 

Although  we  believe  that  both  workers  and  employers  need  to  reassert  their 
role  as  the  primary  stake-holders  in  this  system,  the  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that 
the  problems  with  this  program  will  remain  and,  in  fact,  worsen  unless  and  until 
the  federal  government  steps  in  and  establishes  the  minimum  standards  that  were 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  National  Commission  back  in  1972. 

At  a  minimum,  the  Congress  should  act  to  ensure  that  all  workers  are  covered 
by  workers'  compensation  and  that  no  exclusions  be  permitted,  that  all  occupa- 
tional illnesses  and  those  injuries  caused  by  repetitive  trauma  be  treated  and 
compensated,  and  that  cash  benefits  should  replace  a  high  proportion  of  a  worker's 
lost  income.  Maximums  should  be  set,  as  the  National  Commission  unanimously 
recommended,  at  least  as  high  as  200  percent  of  the  state's  average  weekly  wage. 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  strong  and  historic  support  for  exclusive  workers' 
compensation  state  funds.  This  vital  social  insurance  program  should  not  be 
operated  for  private  gain. 

The  Federation  strongly  supports  the  incorporation  of  the  medical  portion  of 
workers'  compensation  into  health  care  reform  as  long  as  the  following  issues  are 
satisfactorily  resolved: 

•  Full  employer  liability  for  all  medical  treatment  for  work-related  conditions; 

•  Continuation  and  improvement  in  the  collection  and  reporting  of  data  about 
medical  treatment  for  work  conditions  and  the  use  of  that  information  for 
prevention  purposes; 

•  Employee  choice  of  physician  or  health  provider  within  the  system  provided 
for  all  Americans  under  universal  health  care; 
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•  Provision  of  medical  services  that  may  be  unique  to  occupational  injuries 
and  illnesses;  and, 

•  No  limitations  on  appropriate  medical  treatment. 

The  enormous  difficulties  surrounding  the  workers'  compensation  system  can 
only  be  resolved  if  workers  and  employers  are  satisfied  that  the  program  merits 
their  trust  and  confidence.  That  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  essential  ingredients 
of  fairness,  equity  and  timeliness  are  restored  to  workers*  compensation. 

Resolution  No.  17  Environment 

This  resolution  notes  the  Clinton  Administration's  commitment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  the  appointment  of  environmental  advocates  to  top 
policy  positions  at  EPA.  It  calls  for.  among  other  things,  adequate  funds  to  clean 
up  toxic  waste  dumps,  improvements  in  the  federal  pesticide  law,  effective 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990,  expanded  right-to-know  laws  and 
greater  reliance  on  pollution  prevention.  The  resolution  also  calls  for  a  new  forest 
management  plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  forest  to  open  up  more  land  for  logging 
while  protecting  other  forest  values.  It  supports  strong  environmental  protections 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  in  NAFTA  and  other  trade  agreements,  and  calls 
for  increased  assistance  to  less  developed  countries  for  ecologically  sound  devel- 
opment. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  amendment:  On  page  27.  amend 
point  number  7  to  read  as  follows: 

"Renewal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  funding  of  sewer  and  water  projects 
proposed  by  the  Clinton  administration  for  1994  and  beyond." 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 7  as  amended. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Environment 

The  Clinton-Gore  administration  appointment  of  responsible  environmental 
advocates  to  positions  at  the  EPA  and  other  policymaking  posts  marks  the  end  of 
12  years  of  obstruction  and  watering  down  of  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

To  improve  the  environment  in  a  manner  consistent  with  economic  growth  and 
employment  opportunities,  we  recommend  the  following  measures: 

1.  Make  sure  adequate  funds  are  available  for  cleanup  of  toxic  waste  dumps 
and  contaminated  nuclear  sites  that  will  allow  for  a  reasonable  reduction  in  the 
backlog  of  sites  in  need  of  cleanup. 

2.  Strengthen  the  FIFRA  to  make  it  easier  and  faster  to  take  hazardous  pesticides 
off  the  market  and  to  strengthen  protections  for  workers  exposed  to  pesticides.  Ban 
the  import  of  food  grown  in  other  countries  where  hazardous  pesticides  are  in  use. 

3.  Effective  implementation  and  enforcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990  to 
reduce  air  pollution  and  the  emission  of  toxic  chemicals. 
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4.  Expansion  of  "right-to-know"'  laws  to  cover  all  toxic  chemicals  and  emission 
sources  and  greater  reliance  on  pollution  prevention,  particularly  toxic  use  reduc- 
tion. 

5.  Development  of  a  new  forest  management  plan  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
forests.  The  plan  should  open  more  of  the  land  for  logging  while  protecting  other 
forest  values,  including  the  spotted  owl  and  other  wildlife  habitats,  old  growth 
forests,  and  watersheds. 

6.  Strong  environmental  protections  and  enforcement  mechanisms  as  part  of 
any  trade  agreement,  including  NAFTA  between  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico. 

7.  Renewal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  funding  of  sewer  and  water  projects 
proposed  by  the  Clinton  administration  for  1994  and  beyond. 

8.  Provide  increased  government  support  for  research  and  development  of 
technologies  and  industrial  processes  for  reducing  pollution  of  the  environment. 
The  research  should  be  geared  toward  developing  an  export  industry  as  well  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  environmental  regulations  in  the  United  States. 

9.  States  and  municipalities  should  be  assisted  in  the  development  of  solid  waste 
recovery  systems  and  the  elimination  of  litter.  Improved  recycling  programs, 
rather  than  counterproductive  "bottle  laws,"  are  essential. 

10.  Developed  countries  and  international  lending  institutions  must  increase 
assistance  to  less  developed  countries  and  provide  incentives  for  ecologically 
sound  development. 

11.  Passage  of  legislation  to  set  standards  for  indoor  air  quality  to  protect 
workers  from  such  problems  as  "sick  building"  syndrome. 

JOHNSON:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to  recognize  and  thank 
the  members  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  with  a 
personal  and  sincere  thanks  to  the  Chair  of  that  subcommittee.  John  Sweeney,  for 
allowing  the  sharing  of  the  reading  of  these  resolutions.  I  served  as  Secretary, 
Gloria  Johnson.  And  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Morty  Bahr,  Alfred 
DiTolla,  Frank  Hanley,  Sig  Lucassen,  Gene  Upshaw,  George  Kourpias,  James 
Norton,  and  Mike  Monroe.  Thank  you  all  very  much. (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller  for  report  of 
Subcommittee  No.  2. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  2,  Summary  Report 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MILLER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Resolutions 
Committee  has  already  reported  resolutions  from  Subcommittee  No.  2  on  Organ- 
izing, on  Political  Activities,  on  Workplace  Fairness,  on  Cesar  Chavez,  on  Civil 
Rights,  on  Women  in  America  and  on  Revitalizing  Labor  Law. 

The  convention  has  debated  and  acted  upon  these  resolutions  and  various 
related  resolutions. 
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This  report  of  the  committee,  which  addresses  a  variety  of  additional  resolu- 
tions, has  been  distributed  to  the  delegates  on  pages  printed  3  through  7  of  the 
green  book . 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  this  report,  as  amended,  from  Sub- 
committee No.  2. 

KIRKLAND:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  to  approve  the 
report  of  Subcommittee  No.  2.  Tom,  your  question  is  now  in  order.  Where  is  Tom? 
Delegate  on  mike  4.  I'll  get  back  to  you. 

DELEGATE  AL  GRUHN,  Sonoma-Mendocino  Lake  CLC:  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  the  parts  of  the  report  dealing  with  labor  history  and  the  need  to  get  this 
to  our  children  in  the  schools,  I'd  just  like  to  remind  our  delegates  of  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  our  great  friends,  one  of  the  great  liberals  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  also  a  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Hubert  said,  "The  history  of  the  labor  movement  needs  to  be  taught  in  every 
school  in  this  land.  America  is  a  living  testimonial  to  what  free  men  and  women 
organized  and  free  democratic  trade  unions  can  do  to  make  a  better  life.  We  ought 
to  be  proud  of  it." 

Now,  this  message  from  Hubert  Humphrey  is  so  important  as  we  go  into  the 
need  for  education  of  our  children  about  the  history  of  labor,  the  situation  dealing 
with  the  new  school-to-work  programs.  Many  of  these  companies  who  are  heavily 
involved  in  the  school  situation  are  nonunion. 

Now,  we  have  our  apprenticeship  programs,  which  are  the  greatest  in  this 
country.  But  part  of  the  apprenticeship  programs  is  a  provision  to  teach  the 
apprentices  about  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

So,  we  have  that  vacuum.  But  in  the  developing  of  this  school-to-work 
programs,  we  need  to  have  the  students  in  these  schools  have  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement  is  and  the  great  work  that  we've  done  in 
all  the  social  programs,  in  addition  to  making  better  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  our  members. 

I  might  just  mention  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  I  represent  is  a  co-sponsor 
of  a  scholarship  program  which  is  in  the  44th  year  of  the  California  Labor 
Federation,  AFL-CIO.  We  have  had  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  Publication  Department  in  connection 
with  this  program. 

This  year,  we  have  64  $500  scholarships  which  will  be  issued  to  students  who 
win  the  scholarship  program.  This  scholarship  program  is  not  just  based  upon 
academic  standing. 

For  example,  in  this  last  year's  program,  among  the  pamphlets  that  we  sent  out 
to  the  students  who  were  applicants,  A  Short  History  of  American  Labor,  Why 
Unions,  the  AFL-CIO  Structure  Chart,  Why  America  Needs  an  Industrial  Policy, 
Joint  Labor  and  Management  Training  Booths,  High  Skill,  High  Wage  Workplace. 
These  are  among  the  pamphlets  we  sent  to  all  these  students. 

The  students  are  then  given  an  examination.  And  the  remarks  that  we  get  from 
these  students  and  letters  back  to  us  say  this  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  had  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  the  labor  movement  is  all  about,  of  the  great  work  the  labor 
movement  has  done  to  make  this  a  better  country,  with  better  conditions  for 
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workers  and  to  bring  about  the  social  legislation  so  important  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  to  our  members. 

And  I  know  many  other  unions  have  scholarship  programs.  Some  have  schol- 
arship programs  which  go  into  essays  for  the  students. 

I  would  urge  them  to  do  more  in  this  area  to  make  our  contact  with  the  students 
so  when  they  do  go  into  the  work  force,  they'll  have  a  background  of  our  great 
trade  union  movement,  and  that  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  bring  them  into 
organization  when  we  go  out  to  organize  them.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Delegate  at  mike  1 . 

DELEGATE  THOMAS  VAN  ARSDALE,  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I've  been  informed  in  the  interim,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  member  publications  of  the  International  Labor  Communica- 
tions Association  must  be  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  And  further,  that  the 
regional  associations  that  are  part  of  that  group  make  their  own  rules.  So  in  the 
regional  associations,  there  can  be  member  publications  that  are  not  part  of  an 
organization  that  is  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 

And  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  for  the  interest  of  the  delegates,  what  seems  to 
be  happening  in  some  places  where  the  local  union  is  the  publisher  of  a  publication 
or  a  newspaper.  But  they  hire  an  editor,  and  then  those  editors  collectively  meet, 
and  they  become  an  entity  unto  themselves.  I'm  familiar  with  at  least  one  place 
where  the  resolution  to  limit  the  membership  of  that  regional  association  to 
member  publications  that  are  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  —  that  motion  fails. 

And  my  reason  for  taking  the  floor  is  to  alert  those  organizations  that  are 
publishers  of  newspapers  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  what's  happening  in  that 
decision-making  process  among  those  editors.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Ap- 
plause) 

KIRKLAND:  Thank  you.  Is  there  further  discussion?  Delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  JOHN  J.  NOLAN.  IATSE,  Stage  Employees:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  just  simply  like  it  noted  in  the  record,  on  Resolution  No.  85. 
The  American  Labor  Museum,  that  our  international  president,  Alfred  W.  DiTolla, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  American  Labor  Museum  at  the  Botto  House. 
We  would  like  that  in  the  record.  Thank  you. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Lenore  Miller. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  speak  in  support  of  Resolution  No. 
1 12,  Frontlash,  25  Years  of  Contribution  to  the  Labor  Movement.  Before  I  do  that, 
though,  I'd  like  to  say  that  our  adversaries  describe  this  movement  as  being  led  by 
aged  and  aging  people,  and  I  guess  I've  been  in  the  movement  long  enough  to  fit 
into  that  category  now. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  been  so  privileged  as  to  serve  with  the 
people  that  you  have  elected  to  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Federation  and  to  its 
President  and  its  Secretary-Treasurer.  On  behalf  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and 
Department  Store  Union,  I  extend  my  congratulations.  (Applause) 

We  all  know  how  important  it  is  —  regardless  of  how  long  we  have  been  in  the 
movement  —  to  bring  young  people  into  the  movement.  One  group  stands  as  the 
beacon  for  bringing  young  people  into  the  labor  movement  and  for  mobilizing 
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young  people  in  support  of  strikes  and  activities  of  the  labor  movement,  and  that's 
Frontlash. 

And  for  those  of  you  who  don't  know  its  history  and  for  those  of  you  who  are 
not  affiliated  and  for  those  of  you  who  don't  participate,  I  would  recommend  that 
you  read  this  full  resolution,  that  you  get  in  touch  with  the  Frontlash  office,  because 
they  are  our  line  of  communication  on  the  college  campuses  to  activists  who 
participate  in  our  strikes,  and  also  to  those  who  would  watch  and  hire  young  people 
into  anti-union  labor  firms.  They  stand  there  and  safeguard  our  interests. 

So,  please,  if  you  are  not  participating,  please  participate.  And  my  congratula- 
tions to  those  unions  who  are  and  to  the  staff  of  Frontlash.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The 
motion  is  to  approve  the  report  of  Subcommittee  No.  2.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  nay.  The  motion  carries. 

Resolution  No.  33  Mother  Jones 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  94,  Support  for  Mother  Jones  Stamp 

Resolution  No.  97,  U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Honoring  Mother  Jones 

Resolution  No.  149,  In  Support  of  Mother  Jones  Stamp 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  heroic  actions  of  Mary  Harris  Jones,  known  as 
"Mother  Jones,"  who  crisscrossed  the  country  helping  organize  the  unorganized 
into  unions  while  suffering  great  hardships,  personal  attacks,  and  repeated  jailings. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  ask  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  issue  a 
postage  stamp  with  the  likeness  of  Mother  Jones  and  urges  state  and  national  labor 
organizations  to  ask  the  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  Mother  Jones  Stamp. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  33. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Mother  Jones 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  heroic  actions  of  the  legendary 
Mary  Harris  Jones,  who  was  known  as  "Mother  Jones;"  and 

WHEREAS,  Mother  Jones  crisscrossed  the  country  helping  organize  the 
unorganized  into  unions  for  their  self  protection;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mother  Jones  dodged  bullets,  thugs  and  death  threats  to  help  the 
downtrodden.  She  suffered  unimaginable  hardships,  personal  attacks  and  repeated 
jailing,  but  still  she  pressed  on;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  recognize,  admire,  and  respect  her  courage  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  herself  on  behalf  of  her  people.  Her  recent  elevation  into  the  Labor 
Hall  of  Fame  demonstrates  a  move  to  gain  her  the  recognition  and  honors  she 
deserves;  and 

WHEREAS,  Further,  she  chose  the  state  of  Illinois  as  her  final  resting  place. 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  clay  in  the  only  known  union-owned  cemetery  in  America, 
in  Union  Miners  Cemetery  in  Mt.  Olive  Illinois;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  ask  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to 
issue  a  postage  stamp  with  the  likeness  of  Mary  Harris  Jones  who  was  known  as 
Mother  Jones  on  it;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  press  all  appropriate  state  and  national 
labor  organizations  to  ask  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue  the  stamp. 

Resolution  No.  74  International  Labor 

Communications  Association 

This  resolution  recognizes  nearly  40  years  of  service  to  the  labor  movement  by 
the  International  Labor  Communications  Association  and  its  predecessor,  the 
International  Labor  Press  Association,  helping  to  educate,  inform,  and  motivate 
union  members. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  and  work  with  the  ILCA  on  issues  of 
concern  to  the  labor  movement  and  urges  all  affiliated  unions  and  their  local  unions 
to  consider  membership  in  the  ILCA. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  74. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

International  Labor  Communications  Association  (ILCA) 

WHEREAS,  For  nearly  40  years,  the  International  Labor  Communications 
Association,  AFL-CIO,  CLC  (ILCA)  and  its  predecessor,  the  International  Labor 
Press  Association,  has  provided  valuable  services  to  AFL-CIO  unions  and  their 
affiliates  by  working  to  strengthen,  improve,  and  expand  labor  communications 
efforts;  and 

WHEREAS,  Effective  labor  communications  are  critical  to  educating,  inform- 
ing, and  motivating  union  members  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  media 
frequently  perpetuate  negative  stereotypes  about  unions;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  ILCA's  goals  are  to  improve  the  professional  and  technical 
quality  of  labor  publications  and  media  productions  and  expose  and  eliminate 
publications  and  other  media  that  misuse  labor's  name  for  private  gain;  and 

WHEREAS,  Toward  these  aims,  the  ILCA  sponsors  and  supports  conferences, 
workshops,  contests,  and  newsletters,  and  offers  labor  communicators  a  broad 
array  of  information,  news  stories,  graphic  resources,  skills  training,  and  other 
assistance,  and  also  provides  expert  advice  on  postal  matters  and  lobbies  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  labor  movement  on  postal  rate-making  issues  that  affect  not  only 
unions  but  all  non-profit  organizations  as  well;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  will  continue  to  actively 
support  and  work  with  the  ILCA  in  disseminating  information  to  member  publi- 
cations and  productions  relating  to  the  labor  movement's  legislative  priorities, 
community  services  initiatives,  associate  member  programs,  and  other  union-re- 
lated issues,  projects,  and  concerns;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  not  only  continue  to  encourage  labor 
communications  programs,  but  will  also  urge  all  affiliated  unions  and  their  local 
unions  to  consider  membership  in  the  ILCA. 
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Resolution  No.  85  The  American  Labor  Museum 

The  American  Labor  Museum  in  the  Botto  House  National  Landmark,  in 
Haledon,  New  Jersey,  serves  as  a  learning  center  which  teaches  thousands  of 
children  about  the  role  of  unions  in  American  history. 

The  AFL-CIO  extends  its  appreciation  to  the  American  Labor  Museum  for  its 
efforts  to  preserve  the  history  of  workers  and  encourages  affiliated  unions  and 
union  members  to  support  the  American  Labor  Museum. 

The  committee  recommends  deletion  of  the  last  "resolved"  paragraph  on  page 
129. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  85.  as  amended. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

The  American  Labor  Museum 

WHEREAS,  The  American  Labor  Museum  is  based  in  Haledon,  New  Jersey, 
in  the  Botto  House  National  Landmark;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Botto  House  served  as  a  haven  for  free  speech  during  the 
Paterson  Silk  Strike  of  1913,  an  epic  labor  struggle  which  helped  end  child  labor 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day;  and 

WHEREAS,  Today,  the  Botto  House  serves  as  a  learning  center  which  teaches 
thousands  of  children  about  the  role  which  unions  have  played  in  American 
history;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  teaching  of  labor  history  is  an  activity  which  unions  whole- 
heartedly support;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  statement  in 
May,  1990  which  encouraged  unions  to  support  the  activities  of  the  American 
Labor  Museum;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  its  affiliated  unions  to  support 
activities  of  the  Museum;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  extends  its  appreciation  to  the  American 
Labor  Museum  for  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  history  of  workers  and  their  families; 
and.  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  union  members  to  support  the 
activities  of  the  American  Labor  Museum  by  participating  in  its  programs,  making 
financial  contributions  and  visiting  the  Botto  House. 

Resolution  No.  112         Frontlash  —  25  Years  of  Contribution 

to  the  Labor  Movement 

Over  the  past  25  years,  young  Frontlash  activists  have  worked  on  behalf  of 
American  trade  unions.  Frontlash  members  have  organized  on  their  campuses  and 
in  their  communities  to  build  support  for  the  labor  movement.  Frontlash  has  played 
an  invaluable  role  in  recruiting,  educating,  and  developing  young  organizers  who 
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are  passionately  committed  to  the  principles  of  organized  labor  and  willing  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  struggle  for  justice  and  dignity  in  the  workplace. 

We  commend  Frontlash  for  its  achievements  over  the  past  25  years  and  look 
forward  to  its  continued  contributions  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  112. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Frontlash  -  25  Years  of  Contribution 
to  the  Labor  Movement 

In  1968,  many  of  the  nation's  youth  seemed  to  lose  faith  in  the  democratic 
system.  Young  civil  rights  and  labor  activists,  schooled  by  movements  that  sought 
to  extend  democracy  and  democratic  participation,  mobilized  to  counter  this 
backlash.  They  named  their  group  Frontlash. 

Over  the  past  quarter-century,  young  Frontlash  activists  have  worked  on  behalf 
of  American  trade  unions  in  the  belief  that  no  other  civil  institution  does  as  much 
to  advance  the  American  dream  of  liberty,  equality  and  opportunity. 

Frontlash  members  have  organized,  on  their  campuses  and  in  their  communi- 
ties, to  build  support  for  the  labor  movement.  They  have  been  on  the  front  lines  of 
our  battles  against  corporate  exploitation  of  workers,  such  as  the  Coors,  JP  Stevens, 
Food  Lion,  Shell  Oil,  Texas  Air.  Greyhound,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  USX 
campaigns.  They  have  worked  to  keep  union-busting  companies  and  their  legal 
minions  from  seducing  bright  minds  in  university  recruiting  halls.  And  they  have 
stood  with  workers  —  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  the  vineyards  of  California, 
from  the  hills  of  West  Virginia  to  the  schools  of  New  York  City  —  as  foot  soldiers 
in  the  war  against  greed  and  economic  oppression. 

Frontlash  has  also  played  an  invaluable  role  in  the  recruitment,  education  and 
development  of  young  organizers,  who  are  passionately  committed  to  the  tenents 
of  organized  labor  and  willing  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
dignity  in  the  workplace.  We  count  on  their  contribution  in  the  on-going  battles 
for  decent  wages,  adequate  health  care,  civil  rights,  fair  trade,  workplace  safety, 
and  the  right  to  strike  against  unfair  employers.  We  commend  this  organization 
for  its  achievements  over  the  past  25  years,  and  look  forward  to  its  continued 
contributions  in  the  years  and  decades  to  come. 

Resolution  No.  121  Improve  Public  Television's  Portrayal 

of  American  Workers  and  Expand 
Coverage  of  Workplace  Issues 

This  resolution  calls  for  expansion  of  public  television's  programming  about 
American  workers  and  workplace  issues  with  objective  coverage  and  a  fair 
portrayal  of  unions. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  121. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Improve  Public  Television's  Portrayal  of  American 
Workers  and  Expand  Coverage  of  Workplace  Issues 

WHEREAS,  The  American  labor  movement  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  nation's  history,  culture  and  society;  and 

WHEREAS,  Labor's  image  has  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
worked  to  discredit  these  contributions;  and 

WHEREAS.  It  is  the  mission  of  public  television  to  present  a  wide  diversity  of 
programming  not  generally  found  on  network  or  cable  television;  and 

WHEREAS,  Recent  lobbying  by  a  coalition  of  labor  and  citizen  advocacy 
groups  has  secured  language  in  the  1991  Telecommunications  Act  passed  by 
Congress  establishing  the  expectation  that  public  television  will  expand  its  pres- 
entation of  programs  on  American  workers  and  workplace  issues;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  expansion  of  public  television's 
programming  about  American  workers  and  workplace  issues,  providing  objective 
coverage  and  a  fair  portrayal  of  unions. 

Resolution  No.  122     National  Labor  Television  Cable  Channel 

This  resolution  calls  for  setting  up  a  national  labor  cable  television  channel  with 
programming  from  the  national  AFL-CIO,  international  unions,  local  central  body 
councils,  and  state  federations. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Resolution  No.  129  Diversity 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  set  up  a  special  committee  to  develop 
a  strategy  for  the  labor  movement  to  get  full  participation  and  integration  of  its 
diverse  membership  into  leadership  positions  at  every  level. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  129. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Diversity 

WHEREAS,  News,  TV  and  radio  daily  record  the  dramatic  changes  taking 
place  in  America  including  structural  changes  in  the  economy  which  threaten 
employment  security  and  significant  demographic  changes  in  the  workplace 
which  have  altered  the  face  of  working  America;  and 

WHEREAS,  As  we  enter  the  21st  century,  almost  50  percent  of  the  workforce 
are  women  and  25  percent  are  minorities;  and 

WHEREAS,  America's  major  institutions  are  challenged  to  respond  to  these 
events  and  assure  that  their  organizations  are  representative  of  this  new  diversity; 
and 
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WHEREAS,  In  this  period  of  change,  organized  labor  has  endeavored  to  reach 
out  and  develop  new  organizing  techniques,  recruit  and  train  a  diverse  group  of 
lead  organizers  and  trainers;  has  sought  new  methods  of  representation;  expanded 
the  opportunity  for  basic  benefits  to  immigrant  workers  and  others  seeking 
representation;  and  has  brought  the  changing  face  of  the  labor  movement  to  the 
public  through  outreach  programs  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  recognize  we  need  to  do  more;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  establish  a  special  committee  charged 
with  developing  an  aggressive  strategy  for  the  labor  movement  to  achieve  full 
participation  and  integration  of  its  diverse  membership  into  leadership  positions 
at  every  level  of  organization;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Committee  should  be  diverse  in  its  membership  and  far 
reaching  in  its  review;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  structural  and  cultural  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
women,  minorities,  and  youth  should  be  studied  and  new  paths  recommended; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Committee  should  be  charged  to  report  back  to  the 
Executive  Council  within  a  year  of  its  formation. 

Resolution  No.  140  ConAgra  Grain  Company 

This  resolution  supports  a  fair  contract  for  the  ILWU  (International  longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union)  workers  at  the  ConAgra-Peavey  grain  eleva- 
tor in  Washington  State  and  supports  the  ILWU's  actions  to  compel  ConAgra  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  of  its  workers,  suppliers,  and  customers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Committee  recommends  Resolution  No.  140  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Resolution  No.  164  Public  Safety  Exemption 

from  Age  Discrimination  Act 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  permanent  exemption  from  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  for  public  safety  occupations. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Bill  Bywater,  the  Chairman,  and  John 
Kelly,  Robert  Scardelletti,  Jay  Mazur,  Ron  Carey,  James  LaSala,  Edward  Hanley, 
Robert  Georgine,  and  of  course,  most  of  all,  the  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO  who,  as  you 
know,  worked  tirelessly  to  get  all  these  resolutions  ready.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Frank  Hurt. 
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REPORT  OF  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON 
IMMIGRATION 

HURT:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  would  just  like  to  take  one  second  to 
thank  all  the  delegates  for  the  support  and  for  electing  me  a  part  of  this  Executive 
Council.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  truly  an  honor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ad  Hoc  Executive  Council  Committee  on  Immigration  has 
submitted  a  report  with  a  resolution  which  appears  on  pages  32  and  33  of  the  green 
book.  I  move  adoption  of  the  committee  report. 

KIRKLAND:  It's  been  moved  and  seconded.  The  motion  is  on  the  approval  of 
the  committee  report.  Is  there  discussion?  The  delegate  at  mike  3. 

DELEGATE  STEVE  NUTTER,  ILGWU:  I'm  a  vice  president  and  delegate 
with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  We  are  witnessing  across  the  country  today  attacks  on  immigrant 
workers.  It  is  something  that  has  become  unrelenting  and  is  dangerous  for  our 
organizing  and  is  dangerous  for  all  people  of  color  in  all  of  organized  labor  in  this 
country. 

This  is  something  that  surfaces  during  bad  economic  times.  We  saw  it  in  the 
1930s  and  the  1950s,  we  see  it  in  the  1990s.  We  saw  it  back  when  the  Working- 
man's  Party  in  San  Francisco  had  a  slogan  that  all  Chinese  must  go.  It  is  something 
we  must  be  determined  in  fighting,  and  we  must  launch  a  pro-immigrant  campaign 
in  this  country  to  counter  this  move. 

This  hysteria  has  spawned  a  host  of  anti-immigrant  laws  that  even  some  of  our 
friends  have  joined  in.  We  must  educate  them  about  our  feeling  that  an  injury  to 
one  is  an  injury  to  all. 

We  must  organize  millions  of  people  in  this  country  if  we  are  to  succeed.  There 
are  million  of  Asians,  there  are  millions  of  Latinos  who  want  to  be  organized.  We 
look  at  the  experience  of  SEIU  and  Justice  for  Janitors.  We  look  at  the  carpenters 
and  the  drywallers  in  Los  Angeles,  and  we  can  see  that  immigrants  want  to  be 
organized.  But  they  cannot  be  organized  if  they  are  going  to  be  trod  under  the  feet 
of  those  who  want  to  attack  immigrant  workers.  They  cannot  be  organized  if  we 
continue  with  laws  that  push  these  people  further  and  further  down. 

So,  we  support  this  resolution.  And  we  hope  that  the  special  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Immigration  will  look  seriously  at  the  question  of  employer  sanctions,  because 
we  cannot  organize  also  if  we  have  a  law  that  can  be  used  as  a  sword  against 
workers,  if  we  have  a  law  what  is  really  worker  sanctions,  a  law  that  will  take  away 
the  right  of  immigrant  workers  to  organize.  If  immigrants  can  be  fired  on  the  job 
for  leafletting,  for  signing  a  card,  and  they  can't  get  back  pay  and  they  can't  get 
reinstatement,  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  organize  those  workers. 

If  immigrants  cannot  go  on  strike  and  return  to  their  job,  as  do  other  workers, 
it's  going  to  be  hard  to  organize  those  workers.  So,  we  look  forward  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  special  committee.  We  support  this  resolution,  and  we  ask  our 
brothers  and  sisters  to  stand  up  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  immigrants 
in  this  country.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  The  delegate  at  mike  2. 

DELEGATE  PAUL  VARACALLI,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Our 
union  is  pleased  to  support  the  resolution.  As  chair  of  our  Immigration  Committee, 
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I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  discrimination  against  immigrants,  whether  they 
came  here  legally  or  whether  they  came  through  other  means,  is  nothing  new  in 
this  country. 

We  do  not  have  a  great  record  politically  in  support  of  people  who  come  to  this 
country.  I  know  in  my  case,  as  a  first  generation  Italian-American,  my  father  came 
here  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  he  had  to  leave  his  family  behind.  He  couldn*  t 
bring  his  wife  and  his  several  kids  that  he  had  at  the  time  to  seek  work  here.  So 
that  southern  European  has  particularly  suffered  in  our  anti-immigration  laws. 

I  know  that  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  that  place  called  Ireland  also 
went  through  the  same  problem.  Gerry  McEntee,  did  you  come  over  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  or  maybe  you  showed  up  later?  Earlier?  Earlier.(Laughter) 

KIRKLAND:  You're  found  out,  Gerry. 

VARACALLI:  He  managed  to  get  through,  to  all  our  credit  I  guess. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of  instances  in  our  history  where  we  have  not  had 
such  a  good  record,  and  this  goes  back  over  100  years,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Chinese  and  Latino  miners  who  in  1 852  were  subjected  to  a  special  foreign  miners' 
tax  to  discourage  their  immigration. 

We  had  in  this  state  of  California  in  our  second  constitution  in  1 878  —  we 
denied  Chinese  the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens. 

We  had  an  act  called  the  Scott  Act  in  1 883  which  prohibited  Chinese  laborers 
from  revisiting  China  and  then  coming  back  to  this  country.  So,  once  they  left,  we 
didn't  let  them  back. 

We  had  a  law  here  in  San  Francisco  in  1906  to  create  Oriental  school 
segregation.  We  wouldn't  let  them  go  to  our  schools. 

We  had  a  Cable  Act  in  1923  which  threatened  women  with  loss  of  citizenship 
if  they  married  aliens  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  citizenship. 

We  had  the  Tydings-MacDuffey  Act  in  1934  which  limited  Filipino  immigra- 
tion, if  you  can  imagine,  to  50  per  year. 

And,  of  course,  we  had  the  rather  infamous  Repatriation  Act.  the  Presidential 
Executive  Order  9066  in  1942.  We  still  bear  shame  because  we  put  aside, 
incarcerated  thousands  of  Japanese-Americans  in  concentration  camps  because 
they  were  such  a  threat  to  our  national  security  during  World  War  II. 

And  today  we  still  have  problems  with  immigration,  whether  they  come  under 
quotas  or,  more  likely,  those  who  come  here  anyway.  And  I  am  pleased  and  we 
are  pleased  in  SEIU  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  will  continue  its  deliberations  to 
address  the  problem  of  discrimination  against  those  here  who  did  not  come  in 
under  the  quotas  that  are  presently  in  the  Act. 

This  has  been  a  problem  with  our  organizing  efforts  in  SEIU  and  many  other 
unions  where  immigrants  see  this  labor  movement  as  their  only  source  of  reaching 
economic  and  social  justice  in  this  country.  Without  us.  they  would  have  no  hope. 

So,  I  hope  that  the  committee  will  come  around  to  taking  a  serious  look  at  what 
we  believe  is  a  serious  inhibition  against  our  organizing,  and  that  is  the  employer 
sanction  issue.  So.  we  wish  you  well  in  that,  and  this  is  a  step  forward,  and  we 
support  it.  (Applause) 
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KIRKLAND:  Is  there  further  discussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  committee  report.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed, 
nay  .That  is  approved. 

Resolution  No.  182         Immigrants  and  the  Labor  Movement 

This  resolution  covers  the  substance  of,  and  is  a  substitute  for,  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolution  No.  5 1 ,  Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Labor  Movement 
Resolution  No.  8 1 ,  Rights  of  Immigrant  Workers 
Resolution  No.  87,  Response  to  the  Anti-Immigrant  Campaign 
Resolution  No.  1 19,  Fair  Immigration  Policy 
The  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 82. 
(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.  The  resolu- 
tions covered  by  it  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

Immigrants  and  the  Labor  Movement 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  Throughout  its  history,  immigrants  have 
played  an  important  role  in  building  the  nation  and  its  democratic  ideals.  New 
arrivals  from  every  continent  have  contributed  their  energy  and  vitality  to  making 
the  United  States  richer  and  stronger.  This  is  as  true  today  as  in  the  past. 

The  labor  movement  in  particular  has  been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
immigrant  workers.  They  played  a  fundamental  role  in  building  our  movement 
and  continue  to  make  indispensable  contributions  to  the  strength  and  growth  of 
our  unions  to  this  day. 

Yet  today,  we  are  witnessing  the  spread  of  a  new  hate  campaign  cynically 
designed  to  exploit  public  anxiety  by  making  refugees  the  scapegoats  for  economic 
and  social  problems.  Not  only  are  immigrant  workers  being  subjected  to  exploi- 
tation and  abuse,  but  other  workers  who  may  look  or  sound  "foreign"  are  also 
experiencing  discrimination.  Such  biased  views  are  morally  wrong  in  principle 
and  without  basis  in  fact. 

Immigrants  are  not  the  cause  of  our  nation's  problems.  Discrimination,  harass- 
ment, bigotry  and  exploitation  directed  against  their  families  will  worsen,  not 
solve,  our  economic  and  social  ills. 

Our  tradition  of  providing  refuge  to  those  fleeing  persecution  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  days  of  this  nation.  In  our  determination  to  see  justice  prevail  against 
criminals,  smugglers  of  human  cargo,  and  blatant  abusers  of  our  legal  system,  this 
nation  must  not  violate  its  own  best  traditions  and  ideals. 

The  AFL-CIO  reiterates  its  long-standing  commitment  to  immigration  policies 
and  laws  that  protect  the  rights  of  all  workers,  provide  fair  opportunities  for  legal 
immigration,  and  insure  compassionate  and  humane  treatment  and  due  process  of 
law  for  all  people  who  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter,  the  United  States  illegally. 

The  labor  movement  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  counter  anti-immigrant 
bias  wherever  it  occurs.  The  traditions  and  values  of  the  labor  movement  are  deeply 
rooted  injustice,  dignity,  and  equality  for  all  workers  and  their  families.  In  keeping 
with  those  values,  we  will  continue  to  welcome  our  immigrant  brothers  and  sisters 
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into  the  labor  movement,  and  we  will  continue  our  tradition  of  advocacy  for  the 
rights  of  immigrants  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  community. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  nation's  political,  civic  and  religious  leadership  to 
refute  and  speak  out  against  those  who  seek  to  blame  immigrants  for  the  country's 
economic  and  social  problems.  We  urge  our  national  leaders  to  be  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  reaffirm  our  national  heritage  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  equality  and 
as  a  haven  for  the  persecuted. 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  addition, 

•  Condemns  attacks  upon  immigrant  workers  and  encourages  all  affiliates 
to  educate  their  members  about  the  value  of  labor  solidarity  regardless  of 
racial  or  national  origin  or  immigrant  status. 

•  Condemns  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of  immigrant  workers,  especially 
children,  in  any  workplace,  and  condemns  as  well  the  growing  numbers 
of  greedy  employers  who  are  creating  new  sweatshops  to  earn  profits  on 
the  backs  of  workers. 

•  Encourages  affiliated  unions  to  develop  programs  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  immigrant  members  and  potential  members,  including: 

a.  Developing  education  programs  to  inform  all  workers  of  their  legal  and 
human  rights,  in  and  out  of  the  workplace. 

b.  Monitoring  and  challenging  discriminatory  practices  against  immigrants  by 
employers,  government  agencies  or  other  elements  of  society. 

c.  Working  with  those  immigrant  rights  advocacy  and  service  organizations 
with  whom  we  share  values  and  beliefs  about  the  fundamental  rights  of  our 
immigrant  brothers  and  sisters. 

d.  Working  to  assure  immigrant  members  that  their  unions  are  aware  of  their 
specific  problems  and  needs  and  working  to  develop  hiring  practices  that  are 
sensitive  to  those  needs  and  concerns. 

KIRKLAND:  The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Sombrotto. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Subcommittee  No.  3,  Summary  Report 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you  very  much,  President  Kirk- 
land.  At  the  outset,  I  want  to  recognize  and  thank  the  members  of  Subcommittee 
No.  3  on  Resolutions.  Secretary  John  Sturdivant,  Al  Bilik,  Moe  Biller,  Jack 
Henning,  Frank  Hurt,  Nick  Serraglio,  Al  Whitehead,  and  the  staff  person  that 
shepherded  the  whole  committee,  John  Zalusky. 

At  this  moment  of  this  convention,  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  film 
on  a  food  drive  that  took  place  last  year  on  May  15th  in  conjunction  and 
cooperation  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Community 
Services,  and  my  own  union,  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  in  which 
we  participated  in  raising  food  for  food  banks  and  pantries  throughout  the  country. 

We  engaged  in  this  activity  in  over  a  thousand  communities  across  the  country, 
and  we  raised  some  1 2  million  pounds  of  food  on  that  one  day.  Now,  there's  been 
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a  lot  of  talk  about  —  and  rightfully  so  —  what's  happening  in  Somalia.  It's  a  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  as  citizens.  And  there's  some  discussion  about  why  we  went 
to  Somalia  and  should  we  have  gone. 

And  when  one  harkens  back  to  the  reason  why  we  did  engage  ourselves  in  that 
country,  it  dealt  with  the  vivid  characterizations  of  the  people  there  that  were 
starving  to  death,  literally  starving  to  death.  And  we  did  it  because  we're  the  most 
compassionate  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  want  to  help  people  that  need 
help. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  Tuesday  I  visited  a  food  bank  right  in  this  city  called  the 
Central  City  Hospitality  House.  While  I  was  going  out  there,  I  passed  St.  Anthony 
Parish  and  I  saw  a  thousand  people  waiting  in  line  to  be  fed  in  this  city  in  America. 

And  I  went  around  the  corner  to  this  Hospitality  House  and  I  saw  at  least  50 
children,  none  of  them  older  than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  with  their  parents,  and 
we  were  able  the  distribute  boxes  of  food  that  would  give  them  sustenance  for 
three  days.  Throughout  this  nation  people  are  hungry  every  day.  People  are 
homeless  and  hungry  and  don't  have  shelter. 

Some  people  can  be  somewhat  cynical,  because  when  we  did  this  we  got  a  lot 
of  favorable  press,  as  you  will  see  in  this  film.  And  some  people  say,  wow,  that's 
great,  it  enhances  the  image  of  the  labor  movement.  The  labor  movement  doesn't 
have  to  be  enhanced.  You  heard  Jesse  Jackson  this  morning.  Its  exploits,  its 
contribution  to  society  are  well  documented.  What  we  do  these  things  for  is 
because  they're  the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Next  year  we'll  have  another  food  drive.  It  will  be  on  May  1 5.  And  I  encourage 
all  of  you  in  those  areas  with  the  central  labor  bodies  or  state  labor  bodies  where 
we  have  community  service  elements,  that  you  engage  with  us  in  making  next 
year's  food  drive  even  more  successful.  And  I  think  you  will  enjoy  this  film. 

...A  video  on  food  banks  was  shown.  (Applause) 

SOMBROTTO:  We're  trying  to  figure  out  when  we  collect  the  food  how  we 
can  get  a  commitment  from  every  citizen  to  say  no  to  NAFTA  and  yes  to  striker 
replacement  legislation.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

KIRKLAND:  I  have  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  read  and  to  move. 

Thank  You  Resolution 

At  this  20th  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  hear  President  Bill  Clinton,  Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich,  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno,  House  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  Senator  Jay 
Rockefeller,  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  and 
other  national  leaders,  trade  union  representatives  from  other  nations  and  the 
fraternal  delegates. 

We  have  also  been  very  fortunate  to  hear  trade  unionists  share  their  experiences 
and  talk  about  some  of  the  most  important  issues  before  the  labor  movement.  We 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  foreign  trade  unionists  who  are  present  at  this 
convention.  We  welcome  them,  and  we  bid  them  a  safe  journey  home  at  the 
completion  of  this  convention. 

Hundreds  of  representatives  of  the  press  and  the  electronic  news  media  have 
joined  us  here  and  have  reported  our  deliberations  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 
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We're  thankful  for  the  concern  of  the  clergy  and  for  the  fraternal  fellowship  of  the 
AFL-CIO  leadership  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  for  their  moving  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Cesar  Chavez. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  those  delegates  who  participated  on  the  various 
committees  of  the  convention,  and  whose  work  made  a  special  contribution  to  our 
deliberations. 

We  wish  to  take  special  note  of  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  AFL-CIO  staff 
members  and  the  sergeants-at-arms  from  the  Seafarers  International  Union.  (Ap- 
plause) 

They  worked  long  hours  with  us  to  make  this  20th  Constitutional  Convention 

a  success. 

We  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  entertainers  who  performed  here  for 
the  pleasure  they  gave  the  delegates.  (Applause) 

To  all  who  have  helped  to  make  our  sessions  productive  and  interesting  and 
our  stay  in  San  Francisco  enjoyable,  the  20th  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
expresses  its  deepest  thanks. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  delegates,  I  move  this  resolution  and  call  for  the  question. 
All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  nay.  It  is  approved. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

DONAHUE:  President,  we  are  at  that  point  of  the  convention  in  which  we 
acknowledge  those  officers,  former  delegates  to  this  convention,  officers  of 
affiliated  organizations  who  have  died  since  the  last  convention. 

I  would  note  to  the  delegates  present  that  if  there  are  any  names  that  should  be 
added  to  the  list  which  I  will  read,  simply  phone  them  to  my  office  and  they  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  convention. 

DEATHS  SINCE  THE  1991  CONVENTION 

Manuel  Con.  international  representative.  Carpenters.  May  21,  1991. 
Willis  Nazer,  international  representative.  Carpenters.  June  28,  1991. 
Raymond  Nelson,  international  representative.  Carpenters.  September  21, 
1991. 

Edward  Owen,  area  director.  Glass.  Molders.  Pottery,  and  Allied  Workers. 
October  1991. 

William  Russum.  executive  officer.  Glass.  Molders.  Pottery,  and  Allied  Work- 
ers, November  1991. 

Robert  Porter,  secretary-treasurer.  AFT.  November  19.  1991. 

Edward  M.  Lynch,  international  president,  Broadcast  Employees.  November 
22,  1991. 

J.  J.  Rodriquez,  president.  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor.  AFL-CIO. 
December  4,  1991. 

Robert  J.  Holton.  president.  Plasterers  and  Cement  Masons.  December  12. 
1991. 
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Darrell  Bruce  Jordan,  research  analyst.  Electrical  Workers,  December  13, 1991. 
Max  Mont,  member,  AFSCME,  Local  800,  December  15,  1991. 
Everettt  A.  Treadway,  president.  Elevator  Constructors.  December  16,  1991. 
Lester  Washburn,  president  UAW,  February  4,  1992. 
Russell  Ward,  international  representative,  Carpenters,  February  18,  1992. 
John  Sheppard,  international  representative,  Carpenters,  February  20,  1992. 
Dean  Ruth,  editor  of  The  Machinist  newspaper,  March  12,  1992. 
Edward  P.  Ryan,  general  executive  board  member.  Carpenters,  March  13, 
1992. 

Jerald  R.  Schultheis,  research  director  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Teamsters, 
March  13,  1992. 

Martin  B.  Durkin,  engineering  and  maintenance  superintendent,  George 
Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies,  March  16,  1992. 

Tom  Kahn,  director.  Department  of  International  Affairs,  AFL-CIO,  March  27, 
1992. 

James  Bell,  vice  president,  UAW  District  65  and  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  April  1.  1992. 

Mary  Rush,  secretary,  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades  Department,  April  3,  1992. 
Juel  Drake,  president.  Iron  Workers,  April  5,  1992. 

Anthony  (Bud)  Lutty,  secretary-treasurer,  Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 
April  11,  1992. 

Frederick  Francis,  international  representative.  Glass,  Molders.  Pottery,  and 
Allied  Workers,  May  1992. 

Edward  P.  (Bud)  Murphy,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  May  7,  1992. 

Wilbur  Hobby,  COPE  regional  director  and  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
AFL-CIO,  May  9,  1992. 

Dan  Mallinger,  executive  director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  cal,  AFTRA,  May  24,  1992. 

Wayne  Harbolt,  executive  secretary-treasurer.  Sacramento,  California.  Central 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  July  5,  1992. 

John  H.  Callahan,  director  of  political  action,  legislation  and  personnel.  Elec- 
tronic Workers,  July  8,  1992. 

Leonard  C.  Ball,  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  AFSCME,  July 
9,  1992. 

John  M.  Fewkes,  founding  president  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  Union  and  former 
president  of  the  Teachers,  July  21,  1992. 

John  Kouba,  international  representative.  Carpenters,  July  28,  1992. 

Gerald  Riker,  international  representative.  Carpenters,  August  3,  1992. 

Richard  F.  Walsh,  president.  Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  vice  president 
emeritus  of  the  AFL-CIO,  August  13,  1992. 

Eugene  Judge,  general  executive  board  member,  Carpenters,  August  18,  1992. 

Frederick  O'Neal,  president.  Actors  and  Artistes  and  vice  president  emeritus 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  August  25,  1992. 

Raymond  W.  Corbett,  president,  New  York  AFL-CIO,  September  1992. 

John  William  (Bill)  Holder,  staff  representative.  Communications  Workers  and 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  AFL-CIO.  Septembers,  1992. 
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Leon  Davis,  vice  president.  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union. 
September  14,  1992. 

Carl  J.  Megel,  president.  Teachers.  September  18.  1992. 

Luis  Simon,  vice  president,  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union,  September  30,  1992. 

Charles  Luna,  president,  Transportation  Union  and  vice  president  emeritus  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  October  1 ,  1 992 . 

Albert  L.  Bess,  director  of  organization.  Rubber  Workers,  October  14,  1992. 

Walter  Filip,  district  representative.  Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  and  Allied  Work- 
ers, November  1992. 

Richard  E.  Shoemaker,  assistant  director,  Department  of  Social  Security, 
AFL-CIO,  November  19,  1992. 

Max  Greenberg.  president  of  the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union  and  vice  president  emeritus  of  the  AFL-CIO,  December  13,  1992. 

Vernon  A.  Housewright.  secretary-treasurer.  Retail  Clerks  International  Union, 
now  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Commercial  Workers.  December  17,  1992. 

Thomas  W.  (Teddy)  Gleason,  president.  Longshoremen  and  vice  president 
emeritus  of  the  AFL-CIO.  December  24,  1992. 

John  F.  O'Donnell,  general  counsel.  Transport  Workers  of  America,  January 
28,  1993. 

Angelo  Fosco,  president.  Laborers'  and  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  Feb- 
ruary 1 1.  1993. 

C.  A.  Shuey.  former  general  executive  board  member.  Carpenters,  February 
11,1993. 

Donald  N.  Barnes,  former  assistant  editor  of  the  American  Teacher,  February 
13,  1993. 

Arthur  E.  Coia,  general  secretary-treasurer,  Laborers',  March  4,  1993. 

William  L.  Gilbert,  director.  Region  VI,  AFL-CIO,  March  12,  1993. 

Dallas  W.  Sells,  Jr.,  president,  Indiana  State  AFL-CIO  and  UAW  regional 
director,  March  20,  1993. 

Wilbur  Daniels,  executive  vice  president,  Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  March 
20,  1993. 

H.  E.  Morris,  international  representative.  Carpenters,  March  24,  1993. 

Lee  Stanley,  Operating  Engineers,  March  26,  1993. 

J.  L.  Rhodes,  former  director  of  organization,  Carpenters,  March  30,  1993. 

Vincent  J.  Sirabella,  director  of  organizing.  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant 
Employees,  April  6,  1993. 

Neil  Hapworth,  international  representative.  Carpenters,  April  10,  1993. 

Cesar  Chavez,  president.  United  Farm  Workers,  April  23,  1993. 

Thomas  D.  Riley,  Jr.,  program  director,  Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute, 
AFL-CIO.  and  former  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  May  3,  1993. 

Kenneth  Oldham,  vice  president,  Rubber  Workers,  May  6,  1993. 

Jonathan  Eddy,  executive  secretary,  New  York  Guild,  The  Newspaper  Guild. 
June  2,  1993. 
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Paul  LeRoy  "Roy"  Siemiller,  president.  Machinists  and  vice  president  emeri- 
tus, AFL-CIO,  June  2,  1993. 

Michael  Kogut,  vice  president.  Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  and  Allied  Workers, 
July  1993. 

Sally  Nichols  Kidwell,  secretary,  AFL-CIO,  July  14,  1993. 

Tom  Pitarys,  president.  New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO,  July  30,  1993. 

Raymond  T.  McKay,  president,  American  Maritime  Officers  District  2,  Marine 
Engineers,  August  9,  1993. 

Walter  L.  Sullivan,  secretary-treasurer,  Longshoremen,  August  28,  1993. 

Eugene  Zack,  assistant  editor,  AFL-CIO  News,  September  I,  1993. 

Joseph  Hellman.  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Union,  now 
the  Graphic  Communications,  September  3,  1993. 

Keith  Cain,  Local  15015,  Steelworkers,  September  7,  1993. 

Walter  Fleming.  Local  15015,  Steelworkers,  September  7,  1993. 

...A  video  presentation  in  memoriam  for  Keith  Cain  and  Walter  Fleming, 
USWA,  was  shown. 

KIRKLAND:  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  rise  and  join  me  in  a  moment  of  silence 
in  memory  of  our  departed  brothers  and  sisters. (The  delegates  stood  for  a  moment 
of  silence. )  I  want  to  announce  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
immediately  at  the  close  of  this  session  in  Imperial  Ballrooms  A  and  B. 

This  convention  now  stands  adjourned  sine  die.  (Applause) 

(At  12:07  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  7, 1993,  the  20th  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
was  adjourned  sine  die.  ) 
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Convention  Resolutions 

Convention  resolutions  are  printed  in  the  text  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time 
adopted.  The  following  provides  the  page  for  each  of  them  by  resolution  number; 
the  index  provides  the  page  by  resolution  title.  All  other  resolutions  submitted  to 


the  convention  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order 

No.  Resolution  Page 

1  NAFTA   227 

2  Revitalizing  Labor  Law  264 

3  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  138 

4  Organizing  85 

5  Strategic  Approaches  Campaigns  57 

6  State  and  Local  AFL-CIO  Central  Bodies  302 

7  Union  Privilege   58 

8  AFL-CIO  Pension  Investment  Program  294 

9  Human  Resources  Development  Institute  325 

10  Political  Activities  60 

1 1  The  Economic  Situation  312 

12  International  Trade  and  Investment  281 

13  Employment  and  Training  327 

14  State  and  Local  Needs  316 

15  Housing  353 

16  Energy  343 

17  Environment  385 

18  Transportation  345 

19  Banks  and  the  Financial  System  317 

20  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act   336 

21  Protecting  Labor  Standards   337 

22  Workers'  Compensation  384 

23  Unemployment  Insurance  341 

24  Pensions  362 

25  Social  Security  361 

26  The  Needy,  Poverty  and  Hunger  366 

28  Education   304 

29  Civil  Rights   184 

30  Women  in  America   270 

31  Community  Services  276 

32  Labor  and  the  World  238 

33  Mother  Jones  389 

34  National  Education  Standards  151 

35  Education  Reform  149 

38  Certification/Licensure  for  Education  Paraprofessionals  305 

40  Unemployment  Benefits  for  Classified  School  Employees  342 

41  Opposing  the  California  School  Voucher  Initiative  161 

44  Beverly  Enterprises  55 

52  HIV/AIDS  371 

54  Health  Care  Workers  And  Health  Care  Reform  358 

55  Participation  in  Tax  Coalitions  320 

59  Restructuring  and  Delivering  Quality  Services  25 

61  Tuberculosis  373 

63  National  Service  Trust  Act  306 
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No.  Resolution  Page 

64  Extension  of  Coverage  of  the  Public  Safety  Officers'  Benefits  Act   27 

65  Infrastructure  Privatization  —  Rescind  Executive  Order  1 2803    28 

72  Social  Security  Government  Pension  Offset   362 

73  Buy  American  286 

74  International  Labor  Communications  Association  (ILCA)  390 

75  Economic  Conversion  331 

85  The  American  Labor  Museum   39 1 

88  China   246 

100  Violence  in  the  Workplace  and  Society  375 

107  Union  Label  Week  297 

108  Support  of  Boycotts  298 

109  AFL-CIO  Union-Industries  Show  299 

110  Labor's  Purchasing  Power  299 

1 1 1  Union  Label  vs.  Imports  300 

112  Frontlash  -  25  Years  of  Contribution  to  the  Labor  Movement  392 

1 1 3  Telecommunications  Policy  355 

114  Cuba  248 

115  Health  Care  Reform  Now  115 

116  Workplace  Fairness  173 

121  Improve  Public  Television's  Portrayal  of 

American  Workers  and  Expand  Coverage  of  Workplace  Issues  393 

123  Training  for  Emergency  Response  Personnel  379 

124  Support  for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Reform  and  Equity  Act  338 

127  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  377 

129  Diversity  394 

132  Protecting  Railroad  Retirement  365 

133  Appointment  of  an  ICC  Commissioner  and  Chairman  352 

135  Priorities  for  School  Bus  Safety  307 

136  Air  Quality  on  Aircraft   380 

150  Telecommunications  and  Copyright  Protection  356 

152  Public  Employee  Rights   48 

153  Privatization  and  Excellence  in  Public  Service   49 

154  Closing  of  State  Institutions   52 

1 59  Labor  Standards  in  the  Public  Sector  339 

161  Federal  Blue-Collar  Pay   52 

162  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990    53 

1 63  Health  and  Safety  for  Public  Employees  381 

167  Welfare  Reform  367 

168  The  Employment  Service  and  One-Stop  Career  Centers  333 

171  Opposition  to  a  Constitutional  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  322 

174  Military  Base  Closures   335 

1 75  Michigan  Property  Tax  Elimination  308 

176  Safety  in  the  Schools   155 

177  Prisoners  and  Military  Forces  Doing  Bargaining  Unit  Work   51 

178  The  Move  Towards  a  Contingent  Workforce  323 

179  Travel  Safety  and  Air  Traffic  Controllers   54 

180  Child  Care  and  Family  Support  369 

181  Cesar  Chavez  130 

182  Immigrants  and  the  Labor  Movement  397 

183  Removal  of  Sanctions  Against  South  Africa  286 
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APPENDIX 
Other  Resolutions 


Resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  appear  in  the  text  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  time  adopted.  On  the  following  pages  are  all  other  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
1993  AFL-CIO  convention. 

Child  Care  and  Family  Support 

RESOLUTION  NO.  27  —  Executive  Council  Report,  Pages  235-236 

The  state  of  our  nation's  children  shows  a  clear  need  that  hungry  children  be 
fed,  primary  and  preventive  health  care  delivered  and  all  children  should  have 
access  to  early  childhood  development  programs  and  child  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  Clinton  administration  to  see  that  workers 
are  fully  informed  of  their  rights  under  the  newly  enacted  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  to  job-protected  time  off  from  work  for  the  birth  of  a  child  or  serious 
illness,  their  own  or  that  of  a  family  member.  We  shall  also  encourage  and  support 
paid  leave  policies  through  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  broaden  outreach  and  notification  to  employers  and 
workers  of  the  federal  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Program.  In  addition,  the  federal 
government  should  encourage  the  development  of  resource  and  referral  services 
in  all  communities  to  assist  working  families  in  their  search  for  safe  and  affordable 
care  for  their  children. 

The  enactment  of  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  of  1990  was 
a  major  step  toward  providing  child  care  support  for  poor  and  low-income  families, 
but  has  been  insufficiently  funded  and  inadequately  implemented  to  ensure  the 
availability,  quality  and  affordability  of  needed  child  care.  We  urge  that  the 
funding  for  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  be  doubled  in  the  federal 
budget.  We  recommend  removal  of  the  regulations  and  administrative  rules  that 
block  states  from  the  delivery  of  quality  child  care  services,  including  the  unrea- 
sonable low  limits  on  reimbursement  rates  in  all  federal  child  care  programs. 
Finally,  the  program's  emphasis  on  the  use  of  vouchers  for  child  care  must  be 
reversed. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  administration's  goal  of  fully  funding  the 
Head  Start  Program,  making  it  available  to  all  qualified  children  on  a  full-day, 
full-year  basis.  This  expanded  initiative  should  be  coupled  with  appropriate 
increases  in  the  availability  and  quality  of  child  care  programs  under  both  the  Child 
Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  and  the  Family  Support  Act,  as  well  as  a 
commitment  to  increase  the  substandard  wages  paid  to  program  staff. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

School  Safety 

RESOLUTION  NO.  36  —  By  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

The  national  effort  to  re-establish  schools  as  safe  havens  where  students  can 
study  and  learn  and  school  staff  can  work  and  teach  is  in  the  interest  of  all  workers. 
Secure,  non-threatening  school  environments  help  to  nurture  student  learners  who 
can  develop  into  the  high  quality  workforce  needed  for  America's  future  well-be- 
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ing.  In  addition,  those  who  are  currently  working  in  schools  need  to  feel  safe  and 
protected  as  they  attend  to  the  business  of  productive  education.  The  AFL-CIO  is 
concerned  that  schools  as  safe  havens  for  teaching  and  learning  is  an  eroding 
concept. 

Twenty  years  ago,  70  percent  of  the  people  surveyed  in  larger  school  districts 
said  they  considered  school  violence  to  be  moderate,  while  smaller  school  districts 
admitted  to  having  little  or  no  problems  with  violence.  Today,  school  districts 
across  the  country  report  that  school  crime  has  become  increasingly  violent.  A 
constant  wave  of  school  crime  and  violence  is  spilling  over  from  the  streets  and 
roads  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  America.  This  wave  disrupts  and  often  destroys 
the  mission  of  schools  as  learning  environments.  Recent  data  reports  that  more 
than  135,000  children  bring  guns  to  school  and  that  every  36  minutes  a  child  is 
killed  or  injured  by  a  firearm.  Incidence  of  serious  physical  assaults  on  school  staff 
have  increased  to  70,000  a  year.  Gun-related  incidences  in  city  schools  have  nearly 
tripled  within  a  decade.  In  one  study,  nearly  8  percent  of  all  students  in  grades  9- 1 2 
reported  they  had  been  in  at  least  one  physical  fight  that  resulted  in  injury  requiring 
treatment  by  a  doctor  or  nurse.  Another  survey  reported  that  almost  8  percent  of 
urban  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  miss  at  least  one  day  of  school  a  month 
because  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  school. 

The  National  Association  of  School  Security  Directors  estimates  that  each  year 
there  are  9,000  rapes,  12,000  armed  robberies,  270,0000  burglaries  and  204,000 
aggravated  assaults  in  schools.  This  litany  of  violent  acts  upon  school  campuses 
calls  for  strong  action  at  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  The  AFL-CIO  supports 
effective  school  safety  legislation  and  policies  that  will  secure  the  right  of  students 
to  a  fully  productive  education  and  of  school  workers  to  work  in  a  violence-free 
environment. 

The  Federal  Role 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  President  Clinton's  initiative  to  combat  school  vio- 
lence, The  Safe  School  Act  of  1993  (S.  1 125  and  H.R.  2455).  This  legislation  will 
help  local  school  systems  achieve  Goal  Six  of  the  National  Education  Goals  — 
which  provides  "that  by  the  year  2000  every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of 
drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learn- 
ing." Ninety-five  percent  of  funds  authorized  under  the  Act  will  be  for  competitive 
grants  to  local  school  districts  with  serious  school  crime,  violence  and  discipline 
problems  for  projects  to  combat  these  problems.  The  remaining  funds  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  carry  out  research,  data  collection  and  other  national 
leadership  activities. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  congressional  initiatives,  such  as  that  of 
Senator  Paul  Simon,  to  reduce  violence  in  television  programming  and  the  effort 
of  the  Justice  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  to 
enact  measures  against  the  sale,  easy  access  and  possession  of  handguns  and 
semiautomatic  weapons.  This  includes  passage  of  the  Brady  Bill,  which  requires 
a  30-day  waiting  period  for  the  purpose  of  an  individual  security  check  before  the 
purchase  of  a  gun.  It  also  includes  support  of  the  Gun-Free  School  Zones  Act, 
presently  under  legal  challenge,  which  imposes  a  federal  ban  on  the  possession  of 
a  gun  within  1,000  feet  of  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school. 
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The  Local  Role 

The  AFL-CIO  is  concerned  that  school  staff  often  encounter  attitudes  of 
resistance  in  the  enforcement  of  school  safety  and  discipline  policies.  Some  of  this 
resistance  is  spawned  by  school  boards  and  administrators,  who  fear  community 
reaction  or  "bad  press."  A  spirit  of  collaboration  by  all  parties  interested  in  school 
safety  is  sorely  needed.  Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  programs  which  pro- 
mote parent  and  community  involvement  in  developing  school  safety  programs. 
This  includes  the  development  and  conscientious  implementation  of  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  code  of  behavior  for  students  —  by  teachers,  students,  administrators, 
school  support  staff,  parents  and  community  members.  Such  a  code  must  feature 
a  realistic  and  enforceable  hierarchy  of  infractions  and  consequences,  which 
supports  those  students  who  want  to  play  by  the  rules.  It  also  encourages  those 
students  who  need  more  structure  to  remain  in  the  regular  school  setting.  And,  it 
should  remove  students  who  are  violence  prone  to  alternative  educational  sites. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  school  districts  to  reevaluate  "return-to-class"  procedures 
for  students  who  have  been  removed  for  violently  disruptive  behavior.  Students 
removed  from  class  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  until  the  appeals  process  is 
completed.  Premature  return  of  a  disruptive  student  to  the  original  class  setting 
will  undermine  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and  undercut  the  school  discipline  code. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  establishment  and  full  funding  of  alternative 
schools  for  highly  disruptive,  violence-prone  students.  Clear  policies  should  be 
established  for  the  placement  of  students  in  off-campus  sites.  Alternative  schools 
must  have  smaller  class  size,  counseling  services,  and  frequent  evaluations  of 
student  psychological  and  academic  progress. 

Budget  cuts  at  state  and  local  levels  have  curtailed  the  compilation  and 
reporting  of  school  crime  statistics.  The  lack  of  truth  and  accuracy  in  school  district 
reporting  of  school-based  incidence  of  violence  against  students  and  staff  seriously 
undermines  school  safety.  Teachers  must  be  given  full  information  about  students 
who  have  records  of  violent  behavior  before  such  students  are  placed  in  their 
classrooms.  All  staff  must  have  access  to  training  programs  that  will  provide 
strategies  for  handling  disruptive  students. 

School  Staff 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  efforts  of  schools  to  insure  safety  by  means  of 
security  guards,  metal  detectors,  and  other  electronic  devices.  However,  such 
measures  are  only  short-term  solutions.  The  focus  must  be  upon  long-term 
solutions  such  as  the  development  of  anti-violence  curricula,  non-traditional 

1  teaching  strategies,  training  in  the  prevention  and  resolution  of  conflict,  and  an 
effective  victim  support  system  for  those  who  are  victims  of  violence.  It  is 
imperative  that  victims  of  violence  be  informed  of  their  rights,  be  given  immediate 

I  and  appropriate  medical  and  psychological  care,  and  have  counseling  services  and 
legal  assistance  readily  available. 

School  Safety  Programs 

The  AFL-CIO  applauds  state  and  local  efforts  to  increase  cooperation  among 
i  educational  programs  and  other  services  in  law  enforcement,  public  health, 
j  criminal  justice  and  social  services  in  order  to  improve  school  safety.  It  is 
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imperative  to  eliminate  overlapping,  conflicting  and  inefficient  programs  and 
services  and  to  provide  supplementary  funding  for  school  safety,  exclusive  of 
school  education  and  maintenance  budgets. 

The  AFL-CIO  resolves  to  continue  its  support  for  federal  aid  to  education  to 
help  financially  strapped  localities,  particularly  urban  areas,  deal  with  oversized 
classes,  decreases  in  the  numbers  of  school  counselors,  overcrowded  and  decaying 
buildings,  excessively  large  schools,  and  other  conditions  that  produce  frustration, 
anger  and  violence  among  adolescents.  The  AFL-CIO  also  supports  the  reform  of 
laws  which  prevent  schools  from  effectively  disciplining  special  education  students. 
In  view  of  the  increased  emphasis  upon  the  inclusion  of  special  education  students 
in  regular  classroom,  it  is  important  to  revise  federal  and  state  special  education 
laws  so  that  schools  may  develop  effective  procedures  for  dealing  with  special 
education  students  who  display  violent  behavior  towards  themselves,  staff  and 
other  students.  Finally,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  meaningful  education  reform  and 
restructuring,  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  the  greatest  contributor  to  school  safety. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Privatization 

RESOLUTION  NO.  37  —  By  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

WHEREAS,  In  the  face  of  fiscal  crises  across  the  country,  school  districts  and 
public  bodies  have  turned  to  the  contracting  out  of  public  services  to  private 
entities;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  continues  the  sweeping  trends  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations  under  which  there  has  been  an  unprecedented  erosion  of  vital 
government  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  Schools,  state  services  and  hospitals  are  being  sold  to  the  lowest, 
and  not  necessarily  the  most  qualified  bidders;  and 

WHEREAS,  As  a  result,  taxpayers  have  had  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  a 
decreased  level  of  service  at  a  higher  level  of  cost;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  impact  of  putting  our  nation's  educational  system  and  the 
children  it  serves  out  to  bid  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  measuring  any  supposed  "savings"  of  contracting  out,  the 
"cost"  of  experimenting  on  our  nation's  youth  must  also  be  taken  into  account; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  impact  on  public  workers,  women  and  minorities  and  the 
economic  effects  on  the  communities  in  which  they  live  must  also  be  considered; 
and 

WHEREAS,  This  selling  off  of  the  public  sector  seeks  to  discount  the  contri- 
butions of  public  employees  and  eats  away  at  the  pride  they  take  in  doing  their 
jobs  and  doing  them  well;  and 

WHEREAS,  Private  corporations  are  not  accountable  to  the  people  they  serve, 
but  to  their  stockholders;  and  this  lack  of  accountability  leads  to  widescale  abuse 
since  contractors'  motives  depend  on  profit  margins,  not  quality;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  sector  unions  have  successfully  fought  off  attempts  at 
privatization  and  contracting  out  of  our  jobs  by  using  sophisticated  research  and 
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analytical  techniques,  enlisting  community  support,  investigating  potential  con- 
tractors and  employing  complex  political  strategies;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  current  political  climate  has  dictated  that  we  now  must  take 
these  campaigns  one  step  further  by  formulating  responses  to  the  fiscal  and  public 
image  crisis  currently  facing  the  public  sector;  and 

WHEREAS,  As  initiatives  and  buzz  words  regarding  the  "reinventing  of 
government"  abound;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  the  face  of  this  relentless  attack  on  public  service,  unions  must 
also  respond  by  offering  counter  proposals  and  alternative  remedies  that  encourage 
employee  innovation  and  participation;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
public  policy  debate  and  in  shaping  policy  designed  to  combat  privatization  and 
contracting  out;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  oppose  all  policies  that 
threaten  the  integrity  of  public  service  including,  privatization,  contracting  out, 
volunteer  workers,  initiatives  to  replace  long-term  employees  with  part-time  and 
temporary  workers,  voucher  proposals  and  charter  schools;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  research  and  analyze  privatization  as  a 
public  policy  concern  that  affects  those  in  need  of  service,  our  nation's  youth  as 
well  as  public  employees;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  through  its  organizing,  legislative,  research 
and  public  affairs  departments  will  assist  locals  in  defeating  contracting-  out  initiatives 
in  public  service,  continue  to  collect  research  and  information  on  private  contrac- 
tors, support  anti-privatization  and  oppose  pro-privatization  legislation  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  public  campaigns  designed  to  bring  about  greater  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  public  employees;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  develop  material  and  strategies  to 
educate  the  public,  community  groups,  and  elected  officials  on  the  impact  of 
privatization  and  remind  those  officials  and  community  leaders  that  in  contracting 
with  the  private  sector,  they  are  abdicating  their  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of 
their  communities.  The  AFL-CIO  will  encourage  these  groups  to  look  beyond  the 
slick  sales  pitches  and  ask  the  questions  that  contractors  try  hard  to  avoid;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  assist  its  affiliates  in  developing  propos- 
als that  compete  with  the  private  contractors  by  recognizing  and  cultivating  the 
unique  talent,  commitment  and  expertise  of  employees  on  the  front  lines  of  public 
service;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  advocates  and  will  assist  in  developing  and 
implementing  labor  management  committees,  not  as  a  substitute  for  management, 
nor  as  an  alternative  to  union  representation,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting  joint, 
cooperative  problemsolving  and  decisionmaking  as  an  alternative  to  privatization 
and  contracting  out;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  assist  affiliates  in  pursuing  these  inno- 
vative solutions  to  attacks  on  public  service  and  public  education;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  value  of  all 
employees  in  the  public  sector  and  that  these  employees  should  be  employees  of 
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public  entities  and  not  private  contractors  whose  bottom  line  is  profit  and  not 
quality  service;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AEL-CIO  reiterates  its  commitment  to  the  highest  possible 
standards  in  the  delivery  of  public  services. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform 

RESOLUTION  NO.  39  —  By  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  represents  members  who  confront  myriad  work- 
related  hazards  in: 

•  Schools  —  where  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  office  workers,  maintenance 
personnel,  food  service  workers  and  school  bus  drivers  are  commonly 
exposed  to  indoor  air  pollution,  communicable  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis, 
asbestos,  radon,  pesticides,  lead  in  paint  and  drinking  water,  dangerous 
chemicals  in  duplicating  fluids,  art  materials  and  science  reagents,  antiquated 
and  unsafe  equipment,  deteriorating  physical  plants;  and 

•  Public  agencies  and  corrections  facilities  where  employees  must  cope  with 
abusive  and  violent  clientele,  poor  working  conditions  and  ventilation, 
exposure  to  communicable  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  inadequate 
staffing  levels;  and 

•  Office  buildings  where  employees  confront  inadequate  ventilation,  friable 
asbestos  as  well  as  poorly  designed  video-display  terminal  work  stations, 
poor  security  measures;  and 

•  Public  maintenance  facilities  —  such  as  bus  barns  or  garages  —  that  present 
the  potential  of  heat  stress,  chronic  musculoskeletal  injury  and  of  exposure 
to  dangerous  chemicals  in  addition  to  the  hazards  of  poorly  maintained 
equipment  and  operations;  and 

•  Health  care  facilities  —  where  nurses,  medical  technologists,  respiratory 
therapists  and  other  professionals  must  contend  with  blood-borne  diseases 
such  as  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  disease,  and  hepatitis  B  and 
C;  disabling  back  injury  and  other  ergonomic  strain;  aerosolized  drugs, 
such  as  pentamidine;  unsafe  needles  and  sharps;  ionizing  radiation;  anti- 
neoplastic drugs;  patient  abuse;  waste  anesthetic  gases,  tuberculosis;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  have  generally  been  required  to  shoulder  more 
job  responsibilities  in  an  environment  of  shrinking  resources  and,  therefore,  are  at 
greater  risk  of  cardiovascular  disease  and  other  conditions  associated  with  work- 
related  stress;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  are  denied  full  and  compre- 
hensive coverage  under  a  federally  approved  state  OSHA  plan;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  in  federally  approved  OSHA  plan  states  are 
often  inadequately  protected;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  enact  the  Comprehensive 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act;  so  that,  at  a  minimum,  OSHA 
protection  is  guaranteed  to  all  public  employees,  joint  labor-management  work- 
site programs  are  established,  and  the  OSHA  rule-making  process  is  expedited; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  OSHA  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  promulgate  a  motor  vehicle  standard  that:  ( 1 )  sets  a  minimum  standard 
for  school  buses;  (2)  provides  training  for  school  bus  drivers  on  checking  school 
bus  mechanical  systems;  and  (3)  permits  drivers  to  refuse  to  drive  dangerous  and 
unsafe  vehicles. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Unemployment  Benefits  for  Classified  School  Employees 

RESOLUTION  NO.  42  —  By  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

Workplace  democracy  and  employee  participation  in  the  decisions  affecting 
their  jobs  has  been  encouraged  by  law  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  in 
1935. 

A  key  principle  contained  in  the  law  is  that  true  workplace  democracy  and 
participation  depends  on  the  independence  of  employee  organizations  from  the 
control  and  domination  of  management. 

Unions  were  recognized  as  the  type  of  employee  organization  best  equipped  to 
achieve  workplace  democracy  and  participation. 

Even  before  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act,  employers  recognized  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  undermine  workplace  democracy  was  by  establishing  its  own 
employee  committees  and  allowing  the  appearance,  but  not  the  reality  of  worker 
involvement.  Because  of  this,  the  Wagner  Act,  currently  known  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  was  established,  in  part,  to  protect  against  employer-domi- 
nated, sham  unions.  Employer-dominated  committees  and  unions  were  outlawed. 

Twice  in  the  past  year,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  reaffirmed  these 
principles  in  cases  known  as  Electromation  and  Dupont.  The  NLRB  held  that 
unions  are  the  only  proper  mechanism  for  meaningful  employee  involvement  that 
includes  representation,  decisionmaking  and  judgment. 

In  recent  years,  employee-involvement  committees,  under  a  variety  of  names 
have  been  promoted  as  a  modem  and  progressive  way  to  manage  a  business.  Even 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Robert  Reich  has  suggested  he  favors  weakening  the  law  to 
allow  employee-involvement  schemes  that  have  been  found  illegal. 

Such  suggestions  play  into  the  hands  of  employers,  who  use  employee- 
involvement  committees  and  sham  unions  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  and 
avoid  legitimate  unions  and  collective  bargaining.  What  is  needed  is  legislation 
making  it  easier  for  employees  to  have  real  workplace  democracy  and  par- 
ticipation —  through  unions  —  not  a  weakening  that  would  allow  the  de- 
struction of  unions  and  turn  employee  involvement  into  a  form  of  management 
control. 

The  AFL-CIO  goes  on  record  against  any  weakening  in  the  law. 
The  AFL-CIO  will  counter  with  an  aggressive  public  relations  and  advertising 
campaign  informing  workers  that  the  only  legitimate  mechanism  for  employee 
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involvement  that  protects  the  rights  of  workers  is  a  union,  free  and  independent  of 
management  control. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Reform  U.S.  Labor  Law  Now 

RESOLUTION  NO.  43  —  By  The  Newspaper  Guild. 

Workers  in  Canada  and  most  other  industrialized  countries  enjoy  superior  labor 
law  provisions  to  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Union  membership  and  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  declining 
because  of  the  erosion  of  worker  rights. 

Organized  labor  must  win  passage  of  the  anti-permanent  replacement  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  and  move  on  to  more  fundamental  reforms  including: 

•  Recognition  of  a  union  upon  presentation  of  authorization  cards  signed  by 
a  majority  of  employees  in  a  workplace; 

•  Strong  penalties  for  labor  law  violators; 

•  Elimination  of  Taft-Hartley  section  14(b)  that  allows  states  to  set  up  free-rider 
laws;  and 

•  Mandatory  collective  bargaining  for  freelancers  and  independent  contractors 
on  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions; 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  community  and  political  leaders  to  conduct  a  concentrated 
campaign  for  real  labor  law  reform. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Violence  Against  Women 

RESOLUTION  NO.  45  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Whether  inside  or  outside  the  workplace,  violence  is  on  the  increase.  One  of 
its  prevalent  forms  is  violence  against  women.  In  good  economic  times  as  well  as 
bad,  women  have  borne  the  brunt  of  violence  at  work,  at  home  and  in  society. 

Violence  against  women  is  rooted  in  attitudes  and  structures  that  demean 
women  and  confine  them  to  a  subordinate  position  in  society.  Such  violence  takes 
many  forms,  from  crude  jokes  and  sexual  harassment  to  battering  and  even  murder, 
and  acts  to  reinforce  gender  discrimination  through  a  climate  of  fear  and  intimi- 
dation. 

The  home,  often  thought  to  be  a  sanctuary,  is  increasingly  being  recognized  as 
a  place  where  women  are  at  risk  of  psychological  and  physical  abuse.  Nearly  four 
million  women  suffer  domestic  violence  every  year,  resulting  in  3  to  4,000  deaths. 
Between  25  and  45  percent  of  all  battered  women  are  abused  while  they  are 
pregnant.  Often,  battered  women  have  no  place  to  go  as  shelter  capacity  is  stretched 
to  the  limit.  Even  when  such  women  leave  abusive  relationships,  they  remain  at 
risk  from  their  abusive  partners. 

Violence  against  women  is  also  a  major  problem  in  the  workplace.  The  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  report  that  homicide  is  the  number-one  cause 
of  job  fatalities  among  women.  Co-workers  of  assault  victims  frequently  experi- 
ence post-traumatic  stress  and  are  rarely  offered  assistance  by  their  employers. 

Sexual  harassment  continues  to  be  a  major  problem  at  workplaces  across  the 
country.  Sexual  harassment,  which  is  often  defined  as  unwanted  conduct  of  a 
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sexual  nature,  encompasses  the  posting  of  "pin-ups"  at  the  workplace,  crude  sexual 
comments,  and  unwanted  sexual  solicitations  from  co-workers  or  supervisors,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  behavior.  Researchers  estimate  that  one  woman  in  two  will 
be  subject  to  some  form  of  sexual  harassment  at  the  workplace  during  her  lifetime. 

While  the  publicity  surrounding  several  recent  rape  trials  has  raised  awareness 
on  this  issue,  it  has  done  nothing  to  slow  the  rapid  increase  in  rape  across  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  all  women  will 
be  raped  at  some  point  during  her  life.  In  cities  and  towns  around  the  country,  rape 
crisis  centers  are  facing  increasing  workloads  and  smaller  budgets  and  are  strug- 
gling to  be  able  to  provide  counseling  and  support  to  rape  survivors. 

Too  often,  the  threat  of  violence  and  harassment  is  considered  to  be  just  "part 
of  the  job"  for  many  workers,  especially  those  working  in  the  social  services. 
Understaffing,  inadequate  security,  and  lack  of  training  all  contribute  to  a  climate 
in  which  violence  against  women  workers  becomes  more  likely.  All  employers 
have  a  duty  to  provide  a  safe  workplace,  including  taking  measures  to  prevent 
assault  and  other  forms  of  violence. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  1993,  introduced 
by  Senator  Joseph  Biden  (D-DE),  which  would  increase  federal  penalties  for  rape 
and  provide  needed  federal  dollars  for  community  groups  around  the  country  who 
are  working  to  provide  shelter,  counseling,  and  other  services  to  women  who  are 
the  victims  of  violence. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  encourages  its  affiliates  to  combat  sexual  harassment 
and  other  forms  of  violence  against  women  through  collective  bargaining,  educa- 
tion, and  other  measures. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
to  require  employers  to  prevent  workplace  assault  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  workers  to  help  them  deal  with  post-traumatic  stress. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  implementation  of  early  intervention  strategies  by 
law-enforcement  agencies  that  have  proven  effective  in  preventing  domestic 
violence. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
International  Trade  in  Services 

RESOLUTION  NO.  46  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

In  recent  years,  negotiations  over  international  trade  have  expanded  beyond 
traditional  categories  like  tariffs  into  a  wide  range  of  new,  ill-defined  areas  that 
include  trade  in  services,  intellectual  property  rights,  non-tariff  barriers,  and 
investment.  This  has  occurred  in  response  to  pressure  from  transnational  service 
companies  that  are  striving  to  remove  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  their  overseas 
operations. 

However,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  trade  agreements,  whether  multilateral  like  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  that  the  United  States  will  be  required  to  grant 
reciprocal  advantages  to  our  trading  partners.  In  addition,  these  concessions  on 
services  by  other  countries  may  come  at  the  price  of  allowing  greater  imports  of 
manufactured  goods. 
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In  contrast  to  the  export  of  goods,  the  expansion  of  overseas  activities  by  U.S. 
service  firms  does  not  translate  directly  into  increased  employment  for  U.S. 
workers.  The  so-called  U.S.  service  trade  surplus  is  nothing  more  than  a  statistical 
convention  and  represents  mostly  spending  by  foreign  tourists  and  students  as  well 
as  insurance,  fees  and  royalties. 

Service  industries,  like  finance  and  insurance,  health  care,  and  construction,  are 
extensively  regulated  by  local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  Extending  the  reach 
of  international  treaty  obligations  into  these  areas  will  limit  the  power  of  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  to  protect  public  health  and  economic  stability  through  the 
legitimate  regulation  of  service  industries. 

Even  a  simple  "standstill"  commitment  on  the  regulation  of  foreign  investment 
would  block  attempts  to  establish  even  modest  disclosure  requirements  for  foreign 
owners  of  U.S.  businesses.  Similarly,  trade  in  services  agreements  could  obstruct 
efforts  to  reform  the  insurance  industry  with  respect  to  health,  workers'  compen- 
sation, and  pension  benefits  —  topics  which  are  of  immense  concern  to  labor  and 
the  public  at  large.  An  overly  broad  trade  in  services  agreement  would  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  proponents  of  deregulation. 

Negotiations  over  international  rules  on  government  procurement  have  been 
expanded  to  include  government  purchases  of  services.  Both  the  NAFTA  and  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  GATT,  if  enacted  in  their  current  form,  would  bring  govern- 
ment service  contracting  under  international  trade  rules.  Public  employees  are 
concerned  about  how  this  may  create  a  new  bias  in  favor  of  private  contractors  in 
the  provision  of  public  services.  Also,  it  may  lead  to  a  weakening  of  prevailing 
wage  and  benefit  protections  for  employees  of  government  service  contractors. 

Liberalization  of  trade  in  services  also  entails  an  easing  of  limitations  on  the 
cross-border  movement  of  personnel.  Because  their  right  to  be  lawfully  present  in 
the  United  States  depends  on  their  employment  status,  these  workers  can  be 
subjected  to  extreme  coercion  by  their  employer.  The  "guest  worker"  is  left  with 
no  clear  means  of  redress  under  labor  or  employment  laws  in  either  their  home  or 
host  country. 

Minimum  statutory  safeguards  are  needed  to  govern  temporary  entry.  These 
include  requiring  employers  to  prove  that  service  would  be  disrupted  without 
them;  that  the  entrant  be  paid  the  prevailing  wage;  that  the  employer  has  taken 
steps  to  recruit,  train  or  retain  qualified  residents;  that  there  is  no  strike  or  lockout 
and  that  the  hiring  of  the  temporary  entrants  will  not  influence  a  union  election. 
These  safeguards  should  be  applied  to  both  employing  individual  service  providers 
and  contracting  for  services  with  foreign  service  providers. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  trading-off  U.S.  manufacturing  jobs  to  win  concessions 
allowing  greater  foreign  investment  by  transnational  service  firms. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  trade  in  services  agreements  must  not  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  regulation  of  service  industries  by  localities,  states  or  the  federal 
government. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  that  international  commitments  regarding  government 
procurement  not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  governments  at  all  levels  to  limit 
contracting  out  and  to  improve  wage  and  benefit  standards  for  contractor  employ- 
ees. 
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The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  trade  agreements  should  not  include  any  provisions 
relating  to  the  entry  of  nonimmigrant  or  temporary  workers.  At  the  very  least,  such 
agreements  should  provide  that  wherever  unfair  labor  practice  charges  are  pending 
against  an  employer  or  a  labor  dispute  or  union  election  is  in  progress,  employers 
should  be  barred  under  federal  law  from  engaging  the  services  of  temporary 
entrants  —  either  employees  of  foreign  contractors  or  individual  service  providers. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  reject  the  NAFTA-implementing  legislation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Contingent  Workforce 

RESOLUTION  NO.  47  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

The  use  by  U.S.  employers  of  temporary,  part-time,  leased,  and  contracted 
employees  —  known  as  the  "contingent  workforce"  —  has  increased  substantially 
over  the  past  decade,  and  now  constitutes  close  to  a  third  of  the  American 
workforce.  Between  1982  and  1990,  temporary-help  employment  grew  ten  times 
faster  than  overall  employment,  and  such  jobs  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  new 
private  sector  jobs  in  1992. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  working  as  part-time,  temporary  or  contract  em- 
ployees are  doing  so  on  an  involuntary  basis,  due  to  the  unavailability  of  permanent, 
full-time  work  or  other  economic  reasons.  Studies  show  that  even  women  with 
families  are  more  likely  to  take  temporary  or  part-time  jobs  because  they  are  the 
only  jobs  available,  rather  than  because  of  the  flexibility  of  these  jobs.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  why  workers  do  not  choose  to  work  on  a  contingent  basis  is  that 
contingent  workers  earn  significantly  less  in  wages  and  benefits,  proportionately, 
than  their  permanent,  full-time  counterparts. 

U.S.  labor  and  employment  laws  (such  as  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  and  most  state  unemployment 
compensation  laws)  deny  to  contingent  workers  many  of  the  benefits  and  protec- 
tions to  which  the  permanent  workforce  is  entitled. 

Contingent  workers  are  also  deprived  of  any  meaningful  protection  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  —  both  as  to  the  right  to  organize  (because  of 
bargaining  unit  determinations  that  often  lead  to  arbitrary  divisions  between 
contingent  and  permanent  workers)  and  as  to  the  ability  to  bargain  collectively 
(because  the  economically  controlling  entity  is  often  not  considered  to  be  the  legal 
employer). 

The  shift  from  a  permanent  to  a  contingent  workforce  will  ultimately  be  harmful 
to  the  U.S.  economy,  as  it  undermines  efforts  to  train  and  develop  a  highly  skilled 
and  experienced  workforce,  and  discourages  attempts  to  improve  productivity 
through  joint  labor-management  cooperation  projects. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  support  legislative  and  administrative  reforms 
that  would  encourage  the  development  and  use  of  job  sharing,  flexible  work  hours, 
and  other  alternative  work  arrangements  for  those  workers  who  desire  or  require 
flexibility  in  their  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  AFL-CIO  will  strive  to  ensure  that  contingent  workers 
receive  the  basic  employment  benefits  and  protections  typically  provided  to 
permanent  employees.  In  this  regard,  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  towards  strength- 
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ening  minimum  wage  laws,  implementing  national  health  insurance,  and  gaining 
passage  of  "The  Part-time  and  Temporary  Workers  Protection  Act  of  1 993"  (H.R. 
2188). 

The  AFL-CIO  will  also  support  reform  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  takes  into  account  the  underlying  economic  realities  of  contingent  work 
relationships,  and  which  holds  clients  jointly  responsible  for  their  involvement  in 
the  labor  relations  of  their  temporary  agencies,  employee  leasing  companies,  and 
contractors. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

National  Campaign  for  the  Right  to  Strike 

RESOLUTION  NO.  48  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

The  right  to  strike  is  fundamental  to  assuring  balance  in  collective  bargaining 
relations.  Whether  workers  choose  to  strike  or  not,  the  threat  of  lost  working  time, 
declining  profits,  dwindling  business,  and  a  public  black  eye  can  often  provide  the 
incentive  needed  for  an  employer  to  reach  a  fair  and  sensible  compromise  with 
workers  on  wage  and  benefit  issues. 

A  striking  employee  pays  an  enormous  personal  price.  Walking  a  picket  line 
means  giving  up  wages  needed  to  pay  for  housing,  clothing,  food  and  health  care. 
Yet,  this  is  a  price  that  striking  workers  are  willing  to  pay  for  protection  of  their 
long-term  interests  at  the  workplace. 

The  right  to  strike  explains  why  unionized  workers  earn  higher  wages  and  have 
better  health  insurance  and  pension  coverage  than  non-union  workers  doing 
similar  jobs.  It  also  explains  why  unionized  workplaces  lead  the  nation  in  ensuring 
safer  work  environments  and  greater  job  security. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  clearly  state  that 
workers  have  the  right  to  strike  without  being  subjected  to  employer  retaliation, 
discipline  or  discharge.  But  the  subsequent  Mackay  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
made  a  mockery  of  this  promise  by  claiming  that  while  workers  may  not  be  fired, 
they  may  be  "permanently  replaced." 

More  and  more  employers  are  permanently  replacing  workers  who  strike  and 
many  are  using  the  threat  of  permanent  replacements  to  win  contract  concessions. 
In  1970,  permanent  replacements  were  used  in  only  one  percent  of  all  strikes.  By 
1 992,  however,  employers  hired  replacements  in  25  percent  of  all  strikes.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  survey,  79  percent  of  the  employers 
surveyed  indicated  that,  if  struck,  they  would  attempt  to  replace  their  workers  or 
would  seriously  consider  doing  so. 

At  workplaces  across  the  country,  from  the  Caterpillar  plant  in  Illinois  to  the 
Unicare  nursing  homes  in  Pennsylvania,  the  threat  of  permanent  replacements  has 
transformed  disagreements  over  the  terms  of  the  next  labor  contract  into  an 
all-or-nothing  confrontation  over  whether  the  employees'  chosen  union  would 
survive. 

In  order  to  restore  fairness  and  stability  to  the  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship, the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  have  campaigned  vigorously 
for  the  passage  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  (H.R.  5/S.  55),  which  affirms 
the  fundamental  right  of  workers  to  withhold  their  labor  without  being  replaced 
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by  scabs.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  Bush  administration,  the  AFL-CIO 
conducted  the  most  extensive  home-district  lobbying  campaign  in  its  history. 
The  campaign  used  letters  to  the  editor,  phone  calls,  telegrams  and  post  cards 
to  put  pressure  on  both  houses  of  Congress.  Workers  across  the  country,  who 
lost  their  jobs  for  doing  what  the  law  says  they  have  a  right  to  do,  have 
appeared  on  talk  shows,  given  interviews  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
visited  their  members  of  Congress. 

Labor's  efforts  paid  off  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion, when  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act.  As 
the  Senate  vote  approaches,  however,  it  is  unclear  whether  there  are  the  60  votes 
necessary  to  override  the  expected  Republican  filibuster,  despite  the  endorsement 
of  the  legislation  by  President  Clinton. 

It  is  time  to  build  on  the  AFL-CIO' s  previous  efforts  by  taking  the  campaign 
for  the  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  into  the  workplace. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions  reaffirm  their  longstanding  support  for 
the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  and  will  continue  their  nationwide  grassroots  cam- 
paign to  win  passage  of  the  legislation.  In  addition  to  the  legislative  campaign,  the 
AFL-CIO  will  add  a  new  element  by  taking  the  campaign  to  each  and  every 
unionized  workplace  in  the  United  States. 

Every  unionized  employer  should  be  approached  and  asked  to  support  the 
Workplace  Fairness  Act  and  support  for  the  bill  should  be  made  part  of  every 
contract  negotiation.  Employers  who  refuse  to  support  the  bill  or  to  agree  to 
declare  their  neutrality  publicly  should  be  picketed  regularly  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  all  affiliated  unions  to  join  a  "National  Strike  for  the  Right 
to  Strike"  next  spring.  Every  union  member  would  be  asked  to  participate  in  a 
symbolic  strike  to  protest  the  filibuster,  ranging  from  walking  off  the  job  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  to  staying  out  for  a  full  day  or  longer. 

No  issue  is  more  important  to  the  long-term  future  of  organized  labor.  We  must 
marshall  all  our  resources  to  push  for  passage  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Responsibility  to  Organize 

RESOLUTION  NO.  49  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

The  most  fundamental  issue  facing  the  labor  movement  is  the  challenge  of 
organizing  the  unorganized.  Although  the  absolute  number  of  union  members  is 
stable,  the  share  of  the  U.S.  labor  force  represented  by  unions  has  hit  a  post-war 
low.  This  decline  undermines  our  ability  to  win  gains  for  our  members,  to  achieve 
our  political  aims,  and  to  secure  a  better  standard  of  living  for  all  working 
Americans.  The  strategies  and  approaches  to  organizing  that  we  adopt  today  will 
determine  the  future  of  the  labor  movement  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

While  the  trade  union  movement  remains  the  largest  organized  force  in 
American  society,  today's  challenge  is  to  harness  the  labor  movement's  power 
and  its  potential  for  new  organizing. 

A  declining  percentage  of  the  workforce  will  make  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  economic  standards  that  unions  have  established  for  their  members.  Union 
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workers  on  average  make  over  $6,000  a  year  more  than  non-union  workers,  and 
are  twice  as  likely  to  have  health  insurance.  But,  as  union  representation  decreases 
in  an  industry  and/or  geographic  area,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  power  to  protect 
those  standards.  Organizing  must  be  seen  as  a  key  part  of  labor's  strategy  to 
increase  wages  and  benefits  for  our  existing  members. 

In  the  1 970s  and  1 980s,  unions  learned  the  hard  way  that  good  faith  negotiations 
were  no  longer  enough  to  secure  increased  wages  and  benefits.  Many  unions 
adopted  more  comprehensive  approaches  in  bargaining  and  found  that  activities 
in  the  workplace,  the  community,  the  press,  legally  through  regulatory  agencies, 
"inside  strategies,"  and  corporate  campaigns  could  add  leverage  to  the  traditional 
strike  weapon. 

The  same  comprehensive  approach  is  needed  for  effective  organizing.  The 
labor  movement  must  educate  workers  that  the  most  fundamental  determinant  in 
retaining  and  securing  better  collective  bargaining  agreements  is  the  level  of 
representation  in  their  industry  and  geographic  area,  not  simply  the  skill  of  their 
union  negotiator,  nor  the  commitment  of  our  members.  There  is  nothing  more 
frustrating  than  trying  to  set  wage  and  benefit  standards  as  a  smaller  and  smaller 
proportion  of  represented  workers  in  an  industry,  market  or  geographic  area. 

Organized  labor  must  use  the  period  of  greatest  worker  interest,  and  greatest 
union  strength,  during  collective  bargaining,  to  propel  this  agenda  forward. 
Bargaining  provides  the  opportunity  to  educate  members  on  the  relationship 
between  their  union  contract  and  the  need  to  organize  non-union  strongholds  in 
the  industry  or  geographic  area. 

Collective  bargaining  also  offers  opportunities  to  bargain  for  fairer  and  more 
democratic  representational  methods  than  current  NLRB  procedures  allow. 
Whether  it  is  a  "wall-to-wall"  campaign  to  achieve  card  count  recognition, 
accretions  of  new  units  or  part-time  workers,  time  off  for  members  to  aid  in 
organization  of  non-union  competitors,  or  agreements  on  neutrality  at  other 
employer  facilities  or  subsidiaries,  bargaining  is  the  opportunity  to  merge  repre- 
sentational and  organizing  activities. 

Organizing  activities  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  day-to-day  life  of  local 
unions.  Unions  must  create  "organizing  committees"  at  all  levels,  but  particularly 
at  the  local  level,  where  members  and  leaders  plan,  debate,  and  implement 
organizing  plans. 

Staff,  both  full  and  part-time,  must  be  allocated  to  organizing  and  be  trained  to 
implement  organizing  plans.  In  many  unions,  organizers  are  not  paid  or  treated  as 
well  as  representational  staff.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  organizing,  the  status  of 
organizers  must  be  elevated.  Furthermore,  organizers  must  be  able  to  speak  and 
operate  in  the  language  and  culture  of  the  workers  targeted  for  organizing.  The 
AFL-CIO  Organizing  Institute  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  labor  movement, 
and  it  needs  to  expand  its  efforts. 

Members  are  our  most  important  resource  in  new  organizing.  They  are  living 
salespersons  on  the  value  of  unionization  and  are  our  most  effective  organizers. 
Member  organizing  committees,  with  special  recognition  for  participants,  can 
result  in  the  recruitment  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  we  need  to  increase 
our  organizing  activity. 
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In  addition  to  integrating  organizing  into  local  unions,  it  is  necessary  to 
approach  two  obstacles  to  unionization:  traditional  union  organizing  strategies  and 
employer  opposition. 

Labor  has  learned  the  limited  effectiveness  of  site-by-site  organizing.  The  level 
of  the  challenge  requires  larger  scale  thinking.  Experiments  with  geographic  and 
industrial  models,  such  as  Justice  for  Janitors  campaigns,  will  help  labor  find 
approaches  that  capture  the  imagination  of  workers,  demonstrate  to  workers  their 
potential  power,  and  put  the  union  in  a  strong  bargaining  position.  Site-by-site 
organizing,  although  at  times  more  successful  in  the  short  term,  is  not  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  challenge. 

Finally,  we  need  to  confront  the  issue  of  employer  opposition.  Current  private 
sector  labor  law  does  not  promote  the  most  fundamental  right  to  workers,  the  right 
to  freely  elect  the  representative  of  their  choice.  NLRB  elections  have  more  in 
common  with  recent  sham  elections  in  undemocratic  countries  than  truly  demo- 
cratic practices.  Firings,  isolation  and  harassment  of  workers,  daily  coercive 
activity,  delays  and  outright  decisions  to  break  the  law  with  little  penalty  make  a 
mockery  of  the  concept  of  free  choice. 

The  level  of  unionization  in  the  public  sector  in  comparison  to  the  private  sector 
is  vivid  testimony  to  the  difference  between  workers  exercising  their  rights  in  two 
divergently  different  atmospheres,  one  where  public  laws  provide  unions  with  the 
ability  to  gain  recognition  without  employer  interference  and  opposition  and  one 
where  coercion  and  intimidation  is  the  rule. 

Non-NLRB  organizing  tactics,  and  adoption  of  the  same  comprehensive 
campaign  tactics  now  used  regularly  in  contract  disputes  and  strikes  are  two  ways 
to  equalize  power  relationships  during  organizing  drives  Ultimately,  however,  the 
labor  laws  in  this  country  must  be  changed  to  allow  for  the  exercise  of  free  choice 
on  question  of  representation. 

Finally,  we  must  all  lead  by  example.  Our  future  is  a  matter  of  investment  in 
expanding  proven  organizing  techniques,  and  developing  new  ones. 

Today,  the  labor  movement  spends  well  over  90  percent  of  all  resources  on 
servicing  existing  members.  To  reverse  the  change  in  union  density  requires  a 
change  in  resource  allocation. 

Labor  organizations  at  all  levels  must  increase  resources  to  organizing.  Because 
of  jurisdictional  considerations,  the  AFL-CIO  has  previously  been  discouraged  by 
affiliates  in  playing  a  major  role  in  new  organizing.  We  believe  that  now  is  the 
time  to  evolve  new  roles  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  this  area.  The  incredibly  successful 
implementation  of  the  program  of  the  Organizing  Institute  has  shown  that  affiliates 
do  want  a  greater  role  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  affiliates'  organizing  activities. 
Therefore,  the  AFL-CIO  will  increase  its  role  in  organizing  by: 

1 .  Creating  a  Federation  Organizing  Fund  by  1995  of  significant  resources,  and 
asking  the  AFL-CIO  Organizing  Committee  to  make  recommendations  on  pro- 
gram guidelines  to  the  Executive  Council  for  the  use  of  this  Fund; 

2.  Expanding  the  role  and  the  funding  of  the  Organizing  Institute; 

3.  Experimenting  with  using  LIPA  to  promoting  organizing  in  a  targeted 
fashion;  and 
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4.  Working  with  pension  funds  to  develop  worker-oriented  investment  stand- 
ards. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  entire  movement  to  unite  in  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  organizing  effort  with  increased  resources  and  an  even  greater 
level  of  commitment  and  action. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

U.S.  Labor  Law  Reform 

RESOLUTION  NO.  50  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

In  1935,  Congress  enacted  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  codified 
the  basic  rights  of  American  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Under 
the  law,  it  is  the  duty  of  government  "...[to  protect]  the  exercise  by  workers  of  full 
freedom  of  association,  self-organization  and  designation  of  representatives,  of 
their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment."  Labor  law  was  designed  to  protect  worker  rights  through  judicious 
decisions,  quick  resolution  of  issues,  and  fair  application  of  the  law. 

After  initial  passage  of  the  Act,  unionization  grew  rapidly,  reaching  a  peak  of 
35  percent  of  the  workforce  in  1954.  Since  that  time,  it  has  declined  steadily  to  16 
percent.  While  maintaining  its  membership  base,  the  labor  movement  has  made 
few  gains  in  regions  and  industries  where  employment  has  been  growing. 

One  of  the  basic  functions  of  labor  law  is  to  provide  an  effective  means  for 
workers  to  exercise  their  right  to  union  representation.  Today,  U.S.  labor  law  fails 
to  perform  this  function.  Violations  of  basic  worker  rights,  intimidation  of  workers, 
and  illegal  campaign  practices  have  become  routine  events  in  organizing  cam- 
paigns. The  top  priority  of  comprehensive  labor  law  reform  must  be  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  nonunion  workers  to  seek  union  representation. 

Strike  activity  has  fallen  to  historic  lows.  One  of  the  reasons  that  bargaining 
units  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  strike  weapon  is  the  fear  of  being  "permanently 
replaced"  in  a  lawful  economic  strike.  This  court-created  loophole  effectively 
denies  workers  the  right  to  strike.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  continue  to 
work  actively  to  secure  enactment  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  (H.R.  5/S.  55) 
which  would  outlaw  use  of  permanent  replacements. 

Despite  some  victories,  such  as  the  extension  of  collective  bargaining  rights  to 
health  care  workers  and  a  significant  number  of  public  employees,  union-busting 
activities  have  accelerated  dramatically  and  businesses  that  specialize  in  anti-un- 
ion activities  proliferate.  Employers  believe  that  delays  in  elections,  stalling  in 
negotiating  first  contracts,  and  procrastination  in  resolving  other  disputes  will 
allow  them  to  ignore  worker  rights  and  undermine  union  efforts.  In  the  current 
environment,  employers  need  not  fear  penalties.  Procedural  delays  and  lack  of 
timely  enforcement  are  clear  manifestations  of  anti-union  bias  at  the  NLRB. 

Narrow  interpretations  of  the  scope  of  the  NLRA  have  also  denied  coverage 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private  sector  workers.  For  example,  the  definition  of 
"security  guard"  has  been  expanded  to  include  many  classifications  of  service 
workers  employed  in  commercial  buildings,  a  holding  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  the  guard  exclusion.  As  a  result,  many  building  service  workers 
are  barred  from  enjoying  the  protections  of  unionization. 
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The  need  for  reform  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  fact  that  judges  appointed 
during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  are  actively  chipping  away  at 
workers'  rights.  A  stark  example  of  this  was  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Lechmere  case  that  bans  union  organizers  from  private  property  in  most  instances; 
this  marks  a  radical  reversal  of  thirty  years  of  labor  law.  Federal  courts  are  also 
invalidating  state  laws  and  regulations  which  give  workers  more  rights  and  unions 
greater  protection  than  the  NLRA  provides. 

Millions  of  public  workers  have  also  been  denied  basic  rights  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  Federal,  state,  and  local  government  workers  generally  have 
been  excluded  from  the  protection  of  national  labor  laws  in  our  country. 

It  has  been  left  up  to  the  individual  states  to  determine  the  legal  protections 
afforded  to  public  workers  within  their  boundaries.  All  of  the  federal  workforce 
and  40  percent  of  the  state  and  local  workforce  are  currently  denied  comprehensive 
collective  bargaining  rights. 

The  NLRA  was  originally  based  on  a  model  of  labor  relations  where  both  the 
workforce  and  the  employer  were  stable  and  identifiable.  This  model  no  longer 
corresponds  to  reality.  In  the  nearly  60  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  NLRA, 
the  United  States  has  undergone  a  steady  evolution  to  an  economy  dominated  by 
service  employers,  contingent  workers  and  more  flexible  employment  relation- 
ships. 

The  nature  of  service  employers  raises  unique  issues  in  the  economy  of  the 
1980s.  For  example,  the  basic  issue  of  identifying  the  "employer"  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  structure  and  financing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
services. 

Even  where  employers  are  identified  and  organized,  the  resulting  collective 
bargaining  relationships  are  all  too  tenuous.  Companies  may  be  sold,  merged,  or 
simply  replaced  and  successor  employers  operating  the  same  enterprise  in  the 
identical  location  are  able  not  only  to  repudiate  the  union  contract,  but  at  times  to 
avoid  extending  recognition  entirely. 

These  problems  are  severe  throughout  the  new  service  economy,  notably  the 
building  service  industry.  In  that  industry,  the  union  is  forced  to  bargain  with  the 
contractor,  even  though  the  building  owner  usually  retains  direct  financial  control 
over  the  operation.  Building  owners  are  free  to  terminate  unionized  contractors. 
The  building  owner  is  shielded  by  prohibitions  on  secondary  boycott  activity. 

The  new  work  arrangements  that  have  become  prevalent  in  this  decade  such  as 
temporary,  part-time,  and  contract  work  further  complicate  our  efforts  to  organize 
and  represent  workers  under  the  current  NLRA.  The  impact  of  new  technology  on 
the  workplace  is  also  changing  the  nature  and  design  of  work  for  employers  and 
employees  alike. 

Our  challenge  is  not  only  to  close  the  major  loopholes  in  the  current  law,  but 
also  to  design  a  new  legal  framework  that  is  relevant  to  the  issues  and  problems 
that  workers  face  as  the  nation  experiences  radical  changes  in  the  organization  of 
production.  For  this  reason,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Clinton  administration's 
appointment  of  a  10-member  commission,  chaired  by  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
John  Dunlop,  to  study  employee  representation  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  We  fully  expect  that  a  fair  hearing  by  this 
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commission  will  demonstrate  that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
working  people  their  basic  right  to  join  a  trade  union. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Dunlop  Commission  will  address  itself  to  other  matters 
as  well,  such  as  whether  "works  councils"  or  other  forms  of  worker  participation 
can  play  a  role  in  enhancing  the  productivity  and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies, and  whether  such  committees  are  legal  under  U.S.  labor  law.  While  the 
salutary  effects  of  industrial  democracy  seem  to  surprise  many  economists,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  trade  unionists  that  giving  workers  more  control  over  the 
work  they  do  has  a  positive  impact  on  morale,  productivity,  and  profits. 

Many  employers,  however,  have  used  "employee  participation"  programs  to 
undermine  existing  union  representation,  as  in  the  recent  NLRB  decision  against 
DuPont.  In  non-union  shops,  labor-management  committees  have  often  served  as 
tools  of  management  control,  as  was  the  case  at  Electromation,  the  site  of  the  1992 
NLRB  decision  that  found  many  labor-management  committees  operating  in 
non-union  shops  to  be  in  violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Only  companies  that  are  committed  to  an  honest  and  equal  partnership  between 
management  and  labor  can  create  and  sustain  the  kind  of  employee  participation 
that  is  essential  if  this  country  is  to  meet  the  competitive  challenge  of  a  world 
economy.  There  is  no  substitute  for  workers  having  the  ability  to  select  their  own 
representatives  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers  over  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  work. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  reforms  to  guarantee  the  right  to  union  representation, 
including  instant  elections,  alternative  methods  of  demonstrating  majority  status 
such  as  card  check  recognition,  and  mandatory  first  contract  arbitration. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  a  repeal  of  the  federal  authorization  of  state  "right-to- 
work"  laws. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  reforms  are  needed  to  allow  unions  greater  scope 
of  action  than  current  restrictions  on  secondary  boycott  activity  allow. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  reforms  to  make  labor  laws  more  enforceable,  includ- 
ing better  access  to  injunctive  relief,  stronger  penalties  and  a  reduced  burden  of 
proof  for  unfair  labor  practices. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  extension  of  coverage  to  guards  and  other  occupations 
currently  not  protected. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  prohibition  of  the  use  of  permanent  replacements, 
union  deauthorization  petitions,  dual-employer  schemes  and  other  tactics  used  by 
employers  to  avoid  or  terminate  existing  collective  bargaining  relationships. 
Furthermore,  successorship  liability  for  employers  must  be  strengthened. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  all  public  employees  should  have  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  and  will  support  legislation  to  secure  that  end. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  ensure  that  labor  law  reform  efforts  restore  the  basic 
rights  of  workers  and  address  the  new  issues  and  problems  faced  by  the  growing 
service  workforce. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Labor  Movement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  51  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Immigrants  have  always  played  an  important  role  in  building  both  our  country 
and  our  labor  movement.  Throughout  history,  new  arrivals  from  every  continent 
have  contributed  their  culture  and  energy  to  making  the  nation  richer  and  stronger. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  U.S.  labor  movement,  new  immigrant  workers 
have  made  an  indispensable  contribution  by  renewing  and  strengthening  unions. 
This  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Our  unions  benefit 
immensely  from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  new  immigrants. 

The  imperative  to  integrate  new  additions  to  the  workforce  into  the  trade  union 
movement  in  order  to  block  the  efforts  of  employers  to  divide  and  conquer  is  more 
vital  than  ever.  Employers  have  always  sought  to  play  off  newer  immigrants 
against  earlier  arrivals.  The  labor  movement  has  always  fought  back  by  defending 
the  rights  of  all  workers. 

During  hard  economic  times,  opportunistic  politicians  are  tempted  to  exploit 
people's  anxieties.  In  California,  right-wing  politicians  are  actively  fanning  the 
flames  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment.  The  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to  make  all 
immigrants  into  scapegoats  for  public  anger  over  economic  recession,  deep-seated 
social  problems,  and  government  budget  crises.  Although  this  hate  campaign  is 
allegedly  directed  at  undocumented  workers,  its  real  target  is  all  minority  groups, 
regardless  of  where  they  were  born  or  the  papers  they  carry. 

Our  nation's  political,  civic  and  religious  leadership  must  not  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  misinformation  and  sensationalism  of  the  anti-immigrant  crusade. 
We  must  reaffirm  our  national  heritage  as  a  land  of  equality  and  a  haven  for  the 
persecuted.  And  the  labor  movement  must  renew  its  tradition  of  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  immigrant  workers. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  foreign-born  workers  dominate  low-wage  service 
and  manufacturing  occupations  that  have  traditionally  served  as  the  stepping  stone 
to  a  better  life.  Fighting  to  maintain  standards  in  their  jurisdictions,  many  AFL-CIO 
affiliates  are  actively  organizing  foreign-born  workers  and  are  encountering  an 
enthusiastic  response.  In  California,  SEIU's  Justice  for  Janitors  campaign  has 
succeeded  in  winning  back  several  union  strongholds  that  had  been  lost  during  the 
bleak  years  of  the  1980s.  However,  because  many  of  these  workers  are  undocu- 
mented, union  organizers  have  run  up  against  an  immovable  obstacle  that  is 
crippling  the  organizing  which  otherwise  holds  so  much  promise.  That  obstacle  is 
the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of  the  1986  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  (IRCA). 

When  IRCA  was  enacted,  Congress  intended  that  the  new  law  should  not  be 
used  to  deny  labor  law  protection  to  undocumented  workers.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  has  happened.  While  the  courts  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  have 
piously  declared  that  undocumented  workers  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  NLRB  has  also  denied  that  undocumented 
workers  are  entitled  to  reinstatement.  This  means  that  anti-union  employers  may 
intimidate  and  harass  union  supporters  who  are  undocumented  without  fear  of 
retribution.  Even  in  a  unionized  workplace,  an  employer  cannot  be  forced  to  rehire 
a  union  member  who  is  undocumented. 
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Employer  sanctions  have  resulted  in  widespread  employment  discrimination 
against  workers  who  sound  or  appear  foreign.  According  to  the  conservative 
estimates  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  one  in  five  employers  discriminate 
against  "foreign-looking"  or  "foreign-sounding"  workers.  The  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  GAO  concluded,  cuts  across  geographical  and  occupational  lines. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  employer  sanctions  law  has  improved  the  lot  of 
low-wage  workers.  Instead,  wages  and  working  conditions  continue  to  deteriorate 
and  more  employers  ignore  wage  and  hour  laws  and  trample  on  the  union  rights 
of  workers. 

Supporters  of  employer  sanctions  intended  that  the  penalties  should  fall  on 
employers.  This  has  not  transpired  because  the  enforcement  effort  has  been  feeble 
and  employers  are  routinely  granted  forbearance.  In  reality,  the  burden  falls  on 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  after  an  INS  or  DOL  audit  and  who  may  face 
prosecution  for  using  fraudulent  documents  to  obtain  employment.  Stiffer  penal- 
ties will  only  make  employers  more  reluctant  to  hire  "foreign-appearing"  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  experiment  with  employer  sanctions  has  failed.  The  flow  of  undocumented 
migrants  has  not  decreased.  Low-wage  Americans  have  not  been  made  better  off. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  documented  extensive  discrimination  by 
employers  against  foreign-sounding  and  foreign-appearing  workers.  Employer 
sanctions  cripples  the  ability  of  unions  to  organize  workplaces  where  undocu- 
mented workers  are  part  of  the  labor  force. 

Foreign-born  workers  and  people  of  Asian  and  Latino  heritage  represent  a  large 
and  growing  share  of  the  U.S.  workforce.  They  carry  the  burden  of  IRCA-related 
discrimination  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  anti-immigrant  crusade.  The  future  success 
of  the  labor  movement  depends  on  how  well  unions  address  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  these  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  efforts  to  blame  and  scapegoat  immigrants  for  social 
and  economic  problems  and  condemns  attacks  on  immigrant  workers.  The  AFL- 
CIO  recognizes  that  anti-immigrant  sentiment  threatens  the  foundations  of  the 
trade  union  movement  and  encourages  all  affiliates  to  educate  their  members  about 
the  value  of  labor  solidarity  regardless  of  racial  and  national  origin. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  President  Clinton  and  other  national  leaders  to  speak  out 
against  politicians  and  others  who  seek  to  blame  immigrants  for  our  country's 
economic  and  social  problems. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  repeal  of  the  employer  sanctions  provisions  of  the 
1986  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  in  order  to  guarantee  that  all  workers, 
regardless  of  immigration  status,  are  fully  entitled  to  union  representation  and  the 
protection  of  labor  and  employment  standards,  and  to  eliminate  IRCA-related 
discrimination  by  employers. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Labor  Movement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  53  —  By  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

From  the  early  beginnings  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States, 
labor  unions  have  wrestled  with  how  to  secure  health  care  for  their  members  and 
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for  working  people  generally.  In  the  early  18th  century,  local  unions  established 
mutual  aid  societies  and  in  1877,  the  Granite  Cutters  established  the  first  national 
sick  benefit  plan. 

Even  then,  the  trade  union  movement  recognized  that  only  a  national  health 
care  system  would  guarantee  health  care  for  every  citizen.  Time  after  time,  the 
labor  movement  lent  its  support  to  calls  for  national  health  insurance,  only  to  be 
rebuffed  by  the  well-financed  campaigns  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  other  powerful  interest  groups. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  unions  fought  for  and  won  the  right  to  negotiate 
for  employer-provided  health  insurance  for  their  members  and  families.  By  1955, 
12  million  workers  and  17  million  dependents  were  covered  by  union-negotiated 
health  plans,  which  quickly  became  the  national  standard  for  employer-provided 
health  benefits. 

As  they  worked  to  expand  private  health  insurance  for  their  members,  organ- 
ized labor  did  not  forget  the  plight  of  those  without  access  to  health  insurance. 
Labor  unions  and  union  retirees  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  in  the  mid-1960s.  By  the  late  1970s,  90  percent  of  Americans  were 
covered  by  some  form  of  public  or  private  health  insurance. 

The  election  of  President  Reagan  with  his  anti-worker  economic  policies  in 
1980  put  a  halt  to  the  long  march  toward  universal  coverage.  As  two  successive 
Republican  administrations  stood  idly  by,  the  contraction  of  the  nation's  manu- 
facturing sector  and  the  expansion  of  low-paying  jobs  and  contingent  work  in  the 
service  sector  left  millions  of  Americans  with  no  health  insurance  and  millions 
more  with  critical  gaps  in  their  coverage. 

Despite  expenditures  of  more  than  $2  billion  per  day,  37  million  Americans 
have  no  health  insurance  and  more  than  50  million  citizens  are  underinsured.  Over 
the  next  two  years,  one  in  four  Americans  will  go  for  some  period  without  health 
coverage. 

Our  nation's  health  care  costs  have  nearly  quadrupled  since  1980.  The  United 
States  spends  a  greater  portion  of  its  national  income  on  health  care  than  any  other 
industrialized  nation  —  14  percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product,  versus  9  percent 
in  Canada  and  France,  and  close  to  7  percent  in  Japan. 

The  rapid  increase  in  health  care  costs  is  depleting  the  income  necessary  for 
working  families  to  maintain  their  homes  and  educate  their  children.  A  1991  study 
from  the  Families  USA  Foundation  showed  that  the  share  of  family  income  spent 
on  health  care  increased  from  9  percent  in  1980  to  11.7  percent  in  1991.  By  the 
year  2000,  that  figure  is  expected  to  increase  to  16.4  percent. 

A  major  reason  why  workers  are  paying  more  is  that  employers,  who  face 
yearly  health  premium  increases  running  at  two  to  four  times  the  rate  of  inflation, 
are  shifting  more  of  the  health  cost  burden  onto  the  backs  of  workers.  As  a  result, 
health  care  has  become  one  of  the  most  contentious  issues  at  the  bargaining  table 
as  unions  in  all  sectors  face  employer  demands  for  increased  cost-sharing  or 
reductions  in  the  scope  of  coverage.  A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
found  that  health  care  was  the  major  issue  in  83  percent  of  contract  negotiations 
in  1990  and  other  studies  by  the  Service  Employees  Union  and  the  AFL-CIO  have 
found  health  benefit  disputes  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  strikes. 
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Unions  in  the  1980s  have  fought  hard  to  hold  onto  their  health  benefits,  but  all 
unions  know  that  they  are  moving  against  the  tide.  Rapidly  rising  health  care  costs 
have  forced  a  trade-off  between  wage  increases  and  health  benefits  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  According  to  a  1992  Service  Employees  International  Union  study,  if 
health  care  costs  during  the  last  1 2  years  had  only  grown  as  fast  as  the  economy, 
working  Americans  would  have  earned  $4,000  more  by  1992. 

Employers  are  also  trying  to  cut  back  health  benefits  for  retirees.  The  cost  of 
retiree  health  plans  has  been  rising  by  30  to  50  percent  a  year,  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  increase  for  health  plans  for  active  workers.  The  new  regulations  from  the 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  (FASB)  that  went  into  effect  this  year  have 
led  a  number  of  employers  to  cut  back  coverage  for  future  retirees  or  eliminate 
coverage  altogether. 

Despite  our  much-deserved  reputation  for  spending  the  most  and  for  having 
the  highest  quality  care  in  the  world,  the  United  States  ranks  lower  in  some 
measures  of  health  than  most  industrialized  nations  in  the  world.  America  has  a 
higher  rate  of  infant  mortality  than  20  other  nations,  including  Canada,  Germany, 
Japan  and  Taiwan. 

With  the  election  of  President  Clinton,  we  finally  have  a  president  who 
understands  that  the  health  care  system  in  the  United  States  needs  to  be  substan- 
tially reformed  to  serve  the  American  worker  and  to  restore  economic  growth  in 
this  country.  As  more  and  more  of  our  expenditures,  both  public  and  private,  are 
diverted  into  health  care,  there  are  fewer  resources  for  the  investments  in  educa- 
tion, training,  and  infrastructure  that  are  needed  to  ensure  future  prosperity. 

State  and  local  budgets  are  beginning  to  crack  under  the  weight  of  Medicaid 
spending,  and,  as  President  Clinton  has  warned,  the  federal  deficit  will  begin  to 
grow  rapidly  within  five  years  if  system-wide  health  care  costs  are  not  brought 
under  control. 

President  Clinton's  commitment  to  act  on  the  health  care  crisis  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  last  twelve  years,  when  national  health  policy  reflected  the 
Reagan-era  emphasis  on  deregulation  and  on  competitive  approaches  to  control- 
ling health  care  costs.  Comprehensive  reforms  were  rejected  in  favor  of  private 
sector  cost  containment  efforts  designed  to  encourage  individual  companies  and 
unions  to  better  manage  their  costs  and  to  use  their  bargaining  clout  to  keep  health 
costs  down.  While  initially  successful,  these  private  initiatives  failed  to  slow  the 
rise  in  health  care  costs  after  a  few  years. 

Meanwhile,  federal  and  state  deregulation  led  directly  to  profiteering,  duplica- 
tion of  technology  and  other  wasteful  competition  among  hospitals,  physicians, 
and  insurers,  causing  health  care  costs  to  further  skyrocket.  Piecemeal  reforms, 
designed  to  address  different  aspects  of  the  crisis,  only  exacerbated  the  problem 
by  delaying  urgently  needed  reforms. 

The  experience  of  the  1980s  provides  overwhelming  support  that  health  care 
costs  cannot  be  effectively  controlled  by  either  unfettered  competition  or  individ- 
ual employers  acting  on  their  own.  In  fact,  it  is  the  fragmentation  of  the  current 
system  —  with  thousands  of  firms,  insurance  companies,  and  providers  attempting 
to  shift  costs  to  each  other  —  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  health  care  crisis. 
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Nothing  short  of  full-scale  restructuring  that  achieves  a  coordinated  delivery 
system  and  universal  health  coverage  will  solve  this  crisis.  The  AFL-CIO  will 
continue  to  strongly  oppose  reliance  on  uncontrolled  market  forces  or  on  incre- 
mental reform  measures,  such  as  insurance  market  reform,  because  they  will  fail 
to  control  costs  or  to  improve  access  and  will  only  serve  to  delay  comprehensive 
reforms. 

With  the  election  of  President  Clinton,  a  window  of  opportunity  has  opened  for 
comprehensive  health  care  reform.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  health 
care  reform  movement,  virtually  all  of  the  major  health  care  stakeholders  — 
consumers,  providers,  and  public  and  private  purchasers  —  are  united  in  their  call 
for  some  kind  of  national  health  care  system.  President  Clinton  responded  to  this 
opportunity  by  appointing  a  task  force,  headed  by  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  and 
charged  it  with  the  task  of  developing  the  administration's  reform  plan. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  met  in  February  of  1993  and  adopted  a  set 
of  principles  that  would  provide  a  framework  for  the  labor  movement's  role  in  the 
health  care  reform  effort.  Organized  labor  has  met  extensively  with  Hillary  Clinton 
and  the  other  members  of  the  task  force  to  urge  the  administration  to  develop  a 
plan  that  provides  a  universal  right  of  access  to  a  comprehensive  benefit  package; 
controls  costs  by  putting  the  health  care  system  on  an  enforceable  budget; 
eliminates  price-gouging  and  excessive  administrative  overhead  costs;  overhauls 
the  health  care  infrastructure  by  establishing  a  unified  purchasing  and  delivery 
system  that  requires  all  purchasers  to  play  by  the  same  rules;  addresses  the  problem 
of  retiree  health  costs  and  is  paid  for  through  progressive  and  equitable  financing. 

A  fair  and  equitable  financing  mechanism  should  not  disproportionately  burden 
low-  and  middle-income  families  and  would  require  all  employers  to  contribute 
their  fair  share  to  the  costs  of  health  care  coverage  and  provide  subsidies  for 
low-income  individuals  and  businesses. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  strenuously  objected  to  efforts  to  tax  health  care  benefits,  as 
has  been  advocated  by  supporters  of  "managed  competition"  as  a  way  to  force 
low-  and  middle-income  consumers  to  enroll  in  substandard  health  care  plans. 
Instead,  organized  labor  has  advocated  placing  a  cap  on  system- wide  health  care 
expenditures,  thereby  assuring  purchasers  and  consumers  that  inflation  will  be 
brought  under  control,  and  that  plans  will  compete  on  service  and  performance, 
not  price. 

The  special  concerns  of  health  care  workers  must  be  addressed  as  part  of 
national  reform.  Any  cost  containment  system  must  ensure  fairness  for  health  care 
workers  and  seek  to  minimize  worker  displacement.  Funds  should  be  provided  to 
retrain  insurance  and  health  workers  to  match  skills  to  health  care  sectors  that  have 
expanded  service  needs,  using  appropriate  providers,  settings  and  delivery  ar- 
rangements. 

The  release  of  the  Clinton  health  care  plan  will  be  the  culmination  of  the 
AFL-CIO' s  "The  Time  is  Now"  campaign,  launched  at  the  1 989  national  conven- 
tion. The  AFL-CIO' s  grassroots  efforts  included  town  meetings,  community 
hearings,  letters  to  the  editor,  newspaper  and  radio  advertisements,  and  media 
interviews  with  hundreds  of  union  members  across  the  country. 
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The  labor  movement  cannot  afford  a  repeat  of  the  history  of  lost  opportunity 
which  has  been  the  story  of  national  health  reform  proposals  over  the  last  40  years. 
The  urgency  of  our  health  care  problems  demands  that  we  win  national  health 
reform  now. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Government  and  the  Economy  in  the  1990s 

RESOLUTION  NO.  56  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  The  hollow  policies  of  the  Reagan/Bush  administrations  created 
the  appearance  of  economic  prosperity  during  the  1980s.  This  false  prosperity  was 
lop-sided,  with  a  favored  few  on  Wall  Street  growing  fabulously  rich,  while  most 
working  Americans  barely  progressed,  or  actually  lost  ground.  The  bubble  has 
now  burst  in  the  1990s,  creating  recession,  countless  bankruptcies,  a  banking  crisis, 
and  swelled  the  unemployment  ranks.  Yet,  the  Bush  administration  pursued 
misguided  policies  that  promised  only  more  trouble  for  working  Americans  while 
bailing  out  the  rich;  and 

WHEREAS,  Misguided  national  spending  priorities  hamstring  economic  op- 
portunity for  average  Americans.  Under  the  name  of  fighting  Soviet  expansionism, 
the  federal  government  spent  beyond  its  means  on  an  unprecedented  defense 
build-up,  while  crowding  out  domestic  programs.  This  led  to  a  $3  trillion  federal 
budget  deficit.  The  Soviet  threat  now  has  vanished,  and  we  face  a  new  international 
order.  But,  under  the  name  of  fighting  the  budget  deficit,  the  Bush  administration 
promoted  more  domestic  cuts,  ignoring  the  victims  of  the  recession  and  the 
backlog  of  unmet  social  needs.  Federal  cuts  for  domestic  social  and  economic 
development  programs  during  the  FY  82-FY  88  period  averaged  $642  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  In  his  FY  93  budget,  President  Bush 
proposed  cutting  by  $1.5  billion  the  level  needed  to  keep  low-income  programs 
such  as  nutrition,  child  care,  and  job  training,  on  pace  with  inflation;  and 

WHEREAS,  Misguided  federal  policy  also  means  that  more  than  half  the  states 
face  serious  budget  deficits,  which  retards  economic  opportunities  that  states 
provide  for  average  Americans.  The  recession  has  undermined  state  revenue 
sources.  The  absence  of  federal  health  policy  has  led  to  spiraling  state  health  care 
costs  and  federal  mandates  have  further  strained  state  and  local  budgets.  In 
addition,  the  federal  government  continues  to  retrench  direct  aid  to  states. 

The  fiscal  plight  of  states  creates  its  own  economic  drag,  as  highly  qualified 
and  experienced  public  workers  are  furloughed  or  laid  off.  This  further  swells  the 
unemployment  rolls,  reduces  the  state  and  federal  income  tax  base,  reduces  the 
state  sales  tax  base,  and  heightens  the  crisis  of  consumer  confidence;  and 

WHEREAS,  State  and  local  lawmakers  have  responded  with  their  own  mis- 
guided responses  to  the  fiscal  crises.  In  too  many  cases,  these  state  and  local 
lawmakers  have  also  turned  their  backs  on  average  Americans  by  reducing 
services,  cutting  into  education  budgets,  and  cutting  back  on  worthy  economic 
development  programs.  Rather  than  restore  some  of  the  hefty  tax  cuts  given  to 
businesses  and  the  wealthy  over  the  last  decade,  state  and  local  lawmakers  are 
cutting  spending  and  only  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  "no  free  lunch;"  and 
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WHEREAS,  Working  Americans  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  federal  and  state 
budget  deficits  are  "solved."  Lagging  public  investments  in  physical  infrastructure 
and  human  capital  have  already  impeded  private  sector  productivity,  growth  and 
competitiveness.  Nearly  one-third  of  large  companies  must  furnish  costly  remedial 
education  in  basic  reading,  writing  and  math  to  have  a  competent  workforce 
because  of  cuts  in  public  education.  The  quality  of  America's  bridges  and  highways 
is  barely  adequate  to  fulfill  current  requirements,  and  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  future  economic  growth. 

Sustained  economic  growth  and  full  employment  with  price  stability  remain 
the  appropriate  goals  for  federal  economic  policy.  Private  investment  cannot  take 
place  without  public  investment  leading  the  way.  Budget  deficit  reduction  alone 
cannot  cure  the  country's  economic  and  social  problems.  Budget  deficit  reduction 
by  itself  would  only  make  matters  worse  since  it  would  absorb  revenues  that  could 
otherwise  be  spent  on  domestic  needs;  and 

WHEREAS,  Dramatic  events  of  the  last  two  years  have  refashioned  world 
politics,  eliminating  the  need  for  further  U.S.  military  expansion,  and  creating  a 
"peace  dividend."  This  dividend  would  be  best  spent  by  expanding  the  domestic 
programs  that  are  ingredients  for  sustained  economic  growth  for  working  Ameri- 
cans; and 

WHEREAS,  Additional  revenue  to  address  domestic  needs  as  well  as  resolve 
the  budget  deficit  can  be  raised  through  progressive  tax  policy.  Progressive  tax 
policy  can  also  redress  inequitable  income  opportunity;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  As  the  United  States  enjoys  brighter  international  relations, 
national  priorities  should  be  fundamentally  restructured.  The  federal  government 
must  take  a  more  active  role  in  many  areas,  pursuing  the  goal  of  sustained 
economic  growth  and  full  employment,  with  price  stability,  both  in  direct  spending 
and  through  increased  aid  to  states  in  a  manner  that  spreads  the  benefits  of  that 
growth  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

•  Tax  and  budget  policy  should  once  again  address  issues  of  income  distri- 
bution and  equality  of  opportunity,  reversing  the  rich-get-richer,  poor-get- 
poorer  and  middle  class-gets-squeezed  trend  of  the  last  decade. 

•  Government  should  view  public  investment  in  such  areas  as  infrastructure 
and  human  capital  as  essential  to  economic  growth  and  productivity. 

•  Government  should  take  a  major  role  in  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of 
society,  including  child  care,  long-term  health  care,  nutrition  and  hunger, 
job  training,  housing  and  infrastructure. 

•  The  military  budget  should  be  reduced  with  guaranteed  retraining  for  those 
workers  affected  by  the  reduction.  The  "peace  dividend"  realized  from 
reductions  in  military  spending  should  be  applied  to  unmet  social  needs 
rather  than  allowed  to  disappear  into  deficit  reduction. 

•  Additional  revenues  beyond  that  obtained  from  the  "peace  dividend"  and 
cuts  in  military  spending  should  be  sought  for  both  domestic  needs  and 
reducing  the  deficit.  These  revenues  should  be  achieved  by  taxing  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  pay  and  not  by  instituting  regressive  taxes. 

•  State  and  local  government  should  also  use  their  revenue  sources  to  meet 
challenges  where  federal  support  falls  short. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Child  Welfare  Services 

RESOLUTION  NO.  57  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  Reports  of  abused  and  neglected  children  rose  to  2.5  million  in 
1990,  up  150  percent  since  1979;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  number  of  children  in  out-of-home  care  rose  almost  50 
percent  between  1986  and  1990  to  407,000  children;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  current  trend  is  that  more  young  people  are  reporting  parents 
as  substance  abusers  with  the  result  that  both  the  reporters  and  the  perpetrators 
must  be  supervised,  thereby  contributing  to  increasing  numbers  of  instances  of 
abuse  and  neglect  and  escalating  foster  care  caseloads;  and 

WHEREAS,  Far  too  many  AFL-CIO  members,  who  work  in  the  child  welfare 
system  are  adversely  affected  by  stress,  burnout,  and  an  inability  to  provide 
services  effectively  because  of  unmanageable  and  unreasonable  caseloads;  and 

WHEREAS,  Runaway  caseloads  make  a  mockery  out  of  the  delivery  of 
services  to  which  families  are  entitled,  jeopardize  the  safety  of  thousands  of  young 
children,  and  cause  chaos  in  the  workplace  by  creating  serious  worker  turnover 
and  absenteeism,  demoralized  staff  and  disgruntled  clients;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  current  recession  is  increasing  economic  hardship  for  many 
American  families  while  also  eroding  the  ability  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
help  families  under  stress;  and 

WHEREAS,  Congress  has  not  addressed  the  need  to  protect  abused  and 
neglected  children  in  over  ten  years  and  has  not  even  fully  funded  the  existing 
child  welfare  services  program  for  the  last  two  years;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
expands  funding  for  foster  care,  child  protective  services,  and  family  preservation 
services  which  strengthens  staffing  and  training.  Such  legislation  should  provide 
incentives  to  states  to  lower  caseloads  and  increase  staffing;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  existing  child 
welfare  program  until  new  legislation  is  enacted;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
promote  adequate  funding  and  quality  services  to  abused  and  neglected  children 
and  families  at  risk.  The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  any  efforts  to  scapegoat 
workers  for  a  system  that  is  totally  overwhelmed  —  including  criminal  or  civil 
charges  against  caseworkers  unable  to  prevent  the  death  or  abuse  of  children 
because  of  their  excessive  work  load. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Opposition  to  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
to  Require  a  Balanced  Budget 

RESOLUTION  NO.  58  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  been  determined  by  economic  and  constitutional  experts 
that  every  state  would  suffer  severe  economic  distress  by  1 995  —  including  a  sharp 
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drop  in  jobs  and  personal  income  under  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution;  and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  governments  has  declined  more  than 
40  percent  since  1981  at  the  same  time  the  federal  government  has  placed  greater 
responsibility  on  state  and  local  governments  for  delivery  of  employment  services, 
health  care,  education,  income  security  and  social  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  federal/state-shared  programs  has  meant  severe  cutbacks  in  such  programs; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Under  such  an  amendment,  many  states  could  anticipate  a  loss  of 
between  $10  -  $30  billion  in  personal  income  in  one  year,  and  many  states  would 
have  100,000  fewer  jobs  in  1995  alone,  increasing  the  already  unacceptable 
unemployment  rate;  and 

WHEREAS,  State  and  local  governments,  which  are  already  in  fiscal  crisis, 
would  see  their  level  of  deficits  triple  by  1995  to  $67  billion.  Federal  taxes  would 
dig  deeper  into  both  individual's  and  businesses'  pockets.  Personal  tax  collections 
would  be  19.3  percent  higher,  and  corporate  tax  collections  would  be  15  percent 
higher.  Social  Security  taxes  would  rise,  while  payments  to  individuals  would  fall, 
resulting  in  3.4  million  fewer  jobs  by  1995;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  damage  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution by  inserting  into  our  national  charter  a  fiscal  declaration  irrelevant  to  its 
basic  purpose  of  protecting  individual  rights  and  allocating  the  federal  powers 
among  the  three  branches  of  government  and  between  the  nation  and  the  states; 
and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  threaten  the  nation's 
judicial  system  by  requiring  court  intervention  in  disputes  on  economic  policy  and 
spending  authority;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  constitutional  amendment  would  place  in  serious  jeopardy  the 
"good  faith  and  credit"  of  the  United  States,  as  all  national  and  international 
federally  guaranteed  loan  programs  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  default;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would  fiscally  straitjacket  gov- 
ernment, at  a  time  when  this  country  must  provide  needed  investment  to  reverse 
its  economic  decline  and  rebuild  America's  human  and  physical  infrastructure; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  resolving  the  federal 
deficit  crisis  through  the  institution  of  an  adequate  and  equitable  federal  tax  system, 
reductions  in  defense  spending,  reform  of  our  health  care  system  and  adequate 
funding  of  federal  housing,  health,  welfare,  nutrition,  education,  drug  and  other 
essential  domestic  programs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  strong  opposition  to  any  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
devastating  effects  such  an  amendment  would  have  on  the  United  States  economy 
as  well  as  on  the  economics  of  the  individual  states  and  local  governments  of  the 
nation;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  Congress  and  the  administration  to  take 
genuine  steps  to  begin  reducing  the  budget  deficit  rather  than  resort  to  ineffective 
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political  gestures  such  as  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  that  would  not  achieve 
the  claimed  results. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Michigan  Property  Tax  Elimination 

RESOLUTION  NO.  60  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  The  Michigan  state  legislature  passed,  and  the  Governor  signed, 
a  bill  which  irresponsibly  eliminates  school  property  taxes  without  designating 
replacement  revenue;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  tax  cut  jeopardizes  the  school  children  in  Michigan;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  tax  cut  endangers  all  public  services  delivered  by  every  level 
of  government;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  tax  cut  is  a  windfall  to  big  business;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  towards  a  solution  to  this  problem 
that  protects  and  preserves  all  public  services  as  well  as  the  rights  of  every  child 
to  quality  public  education;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  towards  a  solution  which  replaces 
this  revenue  in  a  fair  and  progressive  manner,  and  ensures  that  business  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  funding  of  public  education  that  is  at  least  equivalent  to  its 
contribution  before  this  tax  cut. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Employment  Services 

RESOLUTION  NO.  62  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  America's  dislocated  workers  and  other  jobseekers,  in  increasing 
numbers,  are  in  need  of  services  and  resources  to  help  them  find  jobs  and  acquire 
new  skills  needed  for  good  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  After  more  than  a  decade  of  neglect  and  underfunding,  U.S. 
employment  and  training  programs  are  fragmented,  uncoordinated  and  inade- 
quate; and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  this  neglect,  several  states  have  supported  and  encour- 
aged their  Employment  Service  and,  together  with  Employment  Service  workers 
and  their  unions,  have  developed  model  programs  including  one-stop  centers 
offering  multiple  services,  user-friendly  self-help  computer  programs  and  other 
innovative  services;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Clinton  administration  is  focusing  attention  and  effort  on  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  current  and  future  workforce;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  to 
develop  a  world-class  national  labor  exchange,  fully  fund  the  Employment  Service 
in  its  vital  work,  ensure  adequate  benefit  levels  for  the  recipients,  coordinate  the 
various  workforce  development  programs  and  services  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
jobseekers  and  employers,  and  support  the  development  of  innovative  services 
and  methods  of  service  delivery  to  be  administered  through  the  Employment 
Service  by  state  governors,  with  federal  oversight. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
National  Service  Trust  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  66  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  There  are  more  than  43  million  people  with  disabilities  in  the 
United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  An  estimated  two-thirds  of  Americans  with  disabilities  between 
16  and  64  are  unemployed;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  was  signed  into  law  on  July 
26,  1990  after  intensive  lobbying  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
affiliate  unions;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  is  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  disability 
advocacy  movement  which  seeks  to  improve  and  enhance  the  lives  of  individuals 
with  disabilities.  The  AFL-CIO  has  an  ad-hoc  committee  on  the  ADA  composed 
of  representatives  from  AFL-CIO  affdiate  unions  and  held  a  symposium  on  the 
ADA  in  May  of  1993;  and 

WHEREAS,  Affdiate  unions  continue  to  work  to  help  their  members  with 
disabilities  secure  their  rights  on  the  job  and  outside  of  the  workplace;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  their  endeavors  to  improve  the  lives 
of  members  with  disabilities  both  in  and  out  of  the  workplace;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  to  preserve  the  collective  bargaining 
rights  of  all  unionized  workers  while  following  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  ADA; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  hard  to  ensure  that  unions  are  truly 
accessible  and  welcoming  to  all  members  with  disabilities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Latchkey  Children 

RESOLUTION  NO.  67  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  In  1990,  more  wives  with  children  of  school  age  worked  (74 
percent)  than  did  wives  with  children  less  than  six  years  old  (59  percent).  Thus, 
increasingly,  school-age  children  are  left  unsupervised  in  the  home  for  several 
hours  each  school  day,  either  before  school  starts  or  after  it  ends,  and  on  days  when 
school  is  not  in  session;  and 

WHEREAS,  Children  who  care  for  themselves  after  school  are  at  greater  risk 
of  stress,  nervousness  and  alcohol  abuse  than  children  who  stay  with  adults  after 
school,  according  to  new  research  from  the  University  of  Southern  California 
Medical  School. 

WHEREAS,  Working  parents  of  children  in  self-care  often  experience  high 
j    levels  of  stress  and  distraction  before  school  begins  and  after  the  school  day  ends 
until  their  child  calls  to  say  they  are  home  safe.  Many  times  parents  must  leave 
!    work  early  if  their  child  becomes  ill,  has  an  accident  at  school,  or  misses  the  school 
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bus  home.  Employers  often  are  insensitive  to  parents'  needs  and  cite  them  for  leave 
abuse. 

WHEREAS,  Parents  who  wish  to  enroll  their  children  in  supervised  after  school 
programs,  rarely  find  quality,  affordable  programs  available  in  their  communities. 
Where  they  do  find  care,  it  is  often  too  expensive  for  parents  to  buy;  therefore,  be 
it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  commit  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  children  in  self-care  and  their  families  by  helping  their 
communities  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  high  quality,  affordable  before-  and 
after-school  care  programs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO,  through  its  Work  and  Family  Committee, 
will  promote  public  awareness  and  public  policy  campaigns  about  the  growing 
problems  associated  with  children  left  home  unsupervised  and  encourage  its 
affiliates  to  become  involved  with  groups,  such  as  the  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project  and  Project  Home  Safe,  which  can  help  establish  community-based 
programs  for  children  in  self-care. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Sexual  Harassment 

RESOLUTION  NO.  68  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees 

WHEREAS,  Numerous  surveys  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  working 
women  as  well  as  a  number  of  men  have  been  victimized  by  sexual  harassment  at 
sometime  during  their  careers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Sexual  harassment  is  unwelcome,  offensive  and  demeaning 
behavior  and  can  have  devastating  psychological,  physical  and  economic  conse- 
quences for  its  victims;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  issue  of  sexual  harassment  gained  national  focus  when  Anita 
Hill  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  during  the  confirmation 
hearings  for  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clarence  Thomas  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  public  discussion  and  debate  which  occurred  as  a  result  of  that  hearing 
indicated  that  much  of  the  public  shares  the  Senators'  misconceptions,  illustrating 
the  need  for  education  about  the  nature  of  sexual  harassment,  how  to  prevent  it 
and  how  to  respond  when  it  occurs;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  United  State  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  in  Meritor 
Savings  and  Loan  v.  Vinson  that  unwelcome,  sexually  directed  behavior  at  the 
workplace  violates  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  if  it  creates  a  hostile  or 
offensive  working  environment;  and 

WHEREAS,  Although  sexual  harassment  violates  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  until  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  amended  Title  VII,  remedies  were  limited 
to  restoring  job  benefits  lost  due  to  the  harassment.  A  limited  damages  remedy  up 
to  $300,000  is  now  available.  However,  this  limited  compensatory  and  punitive 
damages  remedy  may  not  be  enough  in  all  cases  to  completely  compensate  victims 
for  physical  and  psychological  suffering  or  for  medical  or  other  expenses  resulting 
from  the  harassment,  or  to  make  employers  who  tolerate  or  condone  sexual 
harassment  pay  a  stiff  enough  penalty  to  serve  as  a  deterrent;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Many  unions  and  employers  have  taken  positive  steps  to  stop 
sexual  harassment  through  well-enforced  contract  language  and  policy  statements 
and  through  education  and  training  programs.  Numerous  union  contracts  include 
specific  language  for  handling  sexual  harassment  problems  and  unions  often  have 
been  instrumental  in  getting  the  employer  to  establish  strong,  effective,  anti-sexual 
harassment  policies;  and 

WHEREAS,  Despite  the  positive  steps  taken  by  some  unions  and  employers, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  put  employers  on  notice  that  they  may  be 
liable  for  the  sexual  harassment  of  their  workers,  the  problem  has  not  been 
eradicated;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  employees  victimized  by  sexual  harassment  have  no  work- 
place procedures  available  to  deal  with  the  problem;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  at  all  levels  will  continue  its  commitment  to 
fighting  sexual  harassment  by:  further  strengthening  educational  programs  on 
sexual  harassment;  urging  that  all  collective  bargaining  agreements  include  effec- 
tive mechanisms  for  dealing  with  sexual  harassment;  urging  employers  to  develop 
and  enforce  a  strong  policy  against  sexual  harassment;  and  supporting  the  filing 
of  charges  and  lawsuits  to  secure  relief  for  sexual  harassment  victims  where 
appropriate;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  remove  the  cap  on  compensatory  and  punitive  damages  for  victims  of  sex, 
religion  and  disability  discrimination;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  legislative  and  regulatory  changes 
to  ensure  that  persons  who  quit  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  sexual  harassment  are  not 
denied  unemployment  compensation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Domestic  Violence 

RESOLUTION  NO.  69  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  Every  year,  three  to  four  million  women  are  battered  by  their 
husbands  or  partners.  Research  suggests  the  wife-beating  results  in  more  injuries 
that  require  medical  treatment  than  rape,  auto  accidents,  and  muggings  combined. 
All  too  frequently,  the  battering  has  fatal  consequences.  According  to  the  FBI,  30 
percent  of  female  homicide  victims  are  killed  by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends. 
Domestic  violence  is  widespread  among  all  socio-economic,  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  Estimates  are  that  violence  will  occur  at  least  once  in  two-thirds  of  all 
marriages.  National  crime  survey  data  show  that  once  a  women  has  been  victim- 
ized by  domestic  violence,  the  risk  of  being  victimized  again  is  substantial;  about 
one-third  of  domestic  violence  victims  are  battered  again  within  six  months;  and 

WHEREAS,  Approximately  2.4  million  children  were  reported  abused  or 
neglected  in  1989  alone,  a  147  percent  increase  since  1979.  One  out  of  four  girls 
and  one  out  of  1 1  boys  are  sexually  abused  by  the  age  of  18.  The  abuser  is  more 
often  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  family.  Child  abuse  occurs  in  all  socio-economic, 
racial  and  ethnic  groups;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Problems  of  domestic  violence  spill  over  into  the  workplace. 
Absenteeism  and  lowered  productivity  can  result  from  an  employee's  being  the 
victim  of  domestic  violence;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  ability  to  keep  a  job  and  have  an  independent  source  of 
income  is  vitally  important  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  if  they  are  to  obtain 
independence;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  H.R.  1502  and  S.  15,  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act.  In  addition  to  providing  a  more  favorable  judicial 
climate  for  rape  victims,  the  bill  includes  provisions  to  deter  abusers  from  learning 
the  whereabouts  of  a  fleeing  victim;  creates  federal  penalties  for  spouse  abusers 
who  cross  state  lines  to  continue  their  abuse;  requires  states  to  enforce  "stay  away" 
orders  from  other  states;  triples  funding  for  battered  women  shelters;  and  author- 
izes funding  for  prosecutors  and  courts  to  develop  spousal  abuse  units;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  all  affiliates  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field  to  work  with  employers  to  improve  law  enforcement  in  domestic 
violence  cases;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  develop  educational  materials  and 
training  for  union  members  to  provide  information  to  victims  and  to  help  local 
unions  develop  programs  and  procedures  for  recognizing  and  dealing  with  in- 
stances where  members'  job  security  is  threatened  as  a  result  of  being  subject  to 
domestic  violence;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  all  affiliates  to  include  counseling 
and  other  support  services  for  victims  of  domestic  violence  in  the  menu  of  services 
available  through  employee  assistance  programs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  all  affiliates  to  support  through 
v  olunteer  efforts  domestic  violence  shelters  such  as  those  for  battered  women. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

A  Worthy  Wage  for  Child  Care  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  70  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  Many  studies  have  proven  the  link  between  the  quality  of  child 
care  and  the  training  and  compensation  of  child  care  workers.  Better  education, 
training,  salaries,  and  benefits  clearly  make  for  more  sensitive  and  appropriate 
caregiving,  less  turnover,  and  better  language  and  social  development  among 
children.  Yet,  as  the  demand  for  child  care  skyrocketed  during  the  last  decade, 
wages  for  child  care  teachers  and  other  child  care  workers  have  plunged  more  than 
20  percent  when  adjusted  for  inflation;  and 

WHEREAS,  Child  care  workers  constitute  a  very  poorly  paid  workforce.  A 
1988  National  Child  Care  Staffing  Study,  conducted  by  the  Child  Care  Employee 
Project  (CCEP),  found  that  the  average  hourly  wage  of  child  care  teachers  in  1988 
was  S5.35,  which  is  an  annual  income  of  $9,363  for  full-time  employment.  (The 
1988  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  three  was  $9,431  a  year.)  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  these  workers  earned  $5  per  hour  or  less.  Most  received  no  yearly 
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cost-of-living,  nor  merit  increases.  Despite  gains  in  overall  formal  education  and 
experience,  child  care  teaching  staff  was  paid  even  less  in  1988  than  in  1977;  and 
WHEREAS,  A  1992  follow-up  study  by  CCEP  found  that  real  wages  for  the 
lowest-paid  teaching  assistants,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  child  care 
workforce,  have  declined  since  1988  to  $5.08  an  hour.  This  translates  to  an  annual 
salary  of  $8,890  per  year.  Real  wages  for  the  highest-paid  teaching  staff,  who 
constitute  a  very  small  segment  of  the  workforce,  have  improved  only  modestly, 
approximately  66  cents  an  hour  over  the  past  four  years.  This  translates  to  an  annual 
salary  of  $  1 5,488  per  year;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Turnover  of  teaching  staff  continues  to  be  high.  Between  1988 
and  1992,  70  percent  of  the  teaching  staff  interviewed  by  CCEP  in  1988  had  left 
their  jobs.  Those  earning  $5.00  per  hour  or  less  in  1988,  left  at  a  rate  of  77  percent 
compared  to  the  53  percent  turnover  rate  of  teaching  staff  earning  over  $7.00  per 
hour.  The  inability  of  early  childhood  programs  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  staff 
is  increasingly  identified  as  one  of  the  most  serious  barriers  to  the  availability  of 
quality  child  care.  As  a  result,  young  children  who  need  security  and  stability 
constantly  must  adjust  to  new  caregivers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Most  child  care  teachers,  even  full-time  staff,  received  only 
minimal  employment  benefits.  Two  out  of  five  teachers  received  health  coverage, 
and  one  out  of  five  had  a  retirement  plan.  Other  than  sick  leave  and  paid  holidays, 
the  only  benefit  offered  to  a  majority  of  the  staff  was  reduced  fees  for  child  care. 
Teachers  earning  the  lowest  wages  received  the  fewest  benefits;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  quality  of  children's  child  care  experience  is  directly  linked 
to  the  well-being  of  their  caregivers.  Good  quality  care  requires  an  environment 
that  values  adults  as  well  as  children.  Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  are  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  child  care  settings  as  a  work  environment  for  adults.  Outdated 
attitudes  about  women's  work  and  the  family  obscure  our  view  of  teachers' 
economic  needs  and  the  demands  for  their  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  requires  states  to 
use  5  percent  of  the  total  grant  money  on  one  or  more  of  five  areas  of  quality 
improvement  including  training  and  compensation  of  child  care  workers.  How- 
ever, most  states  are  using  the  funds  only  to  establish  resource  and  referral 
programs  and  for  minimal  training;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Child  Care  Employee  Project  (CCEP)  has  embarked  on  a 
multi-year,  "Worthy  Wage  Campaign,"  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  in  this 
country.  A  focal  point  of  the  Campaign  is,  "Worthy  Wage  Day,"  scheduled  to  be 
held  each  year  during  the  "Week  of  the  Young  Child"  (usually  held  the  second 
week  in  April).  On  that  day,  communities  across  the  country  will  educate  the  public 
about  the  day  care  staffing  crisis  and  call  for  public  policies  that  support  increases 
in  compensation  and  training  for  caregivers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  advocate  vigorously  for 
salary  enhancements  in  all  current  federal,  state  and  local  allotments  for  child  care, 
and  lobby  for  reimbursement  rates  for  all  public-funded  child  care  which  reflect 
the  full  cost  of  care  based  on  improved  salaries  for  teachers  and  providers;  and,  be 
it  further 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  support  federal  standards 
to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care,  such  as  minimum  staff-child  ratios  and  group 
size;  health  and  safety  standards;  immunization  requirements  and  training  require- 
ments; and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AEL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Worthy  Wage  Campaign  and  take  part  in  the  worthy  wage  day  activities  in 
their  communities  each  year  of  the  Campaign. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Eldercare 

RESOLUTION  NO.  71  —  By  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal Employees. 

WHEREAS,  Shifting  demographic  trends  and  the  growing  movement  of 
women  into  the  labor  force  underlies  the  changing  structure  of  families.  Nearly  20 
percent  of  all  families  are  maintained  by  single  parents,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
women.  Further,  more  than  57  percent  of  married  women  with  children  under  14 
years  of  age  are  working  or  looking  for  work.  With  both  women  and  men  in  the 
labor  force,  regardless  of  marital  status,  a  growing  proportion  of  families  have  no 
adult  at  home  to  manage  or  provide  care  for  elderly  relatives;  and 

WHEREAS,  Eldercare  differs  from  the  stresses  of  caring  for  children  while 
working  because: 

•  It  is  difficult  to  plan  for  the  crises  that  can  occur  as  relatives  become  frailer 
and  less  able  to  care  for  themselves; 

•  The  network  of  services  for  the  aging  is  fragmented  and  hard  to  access 
without  "insider"  knowledge;  and  adult  caregivers  often  feel  guilty  about 
needing  outside  help  to  deal  with  their  aging  relatives  —  help  that  the 
relatives  may  refuse;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  women  are  caregivers  providing  physical,  emotional  and 
financial  assistance  to  older  persons,  and  others  may  be  concerned  about  having 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  They  may  be  assisting  older  persons  who  live  many  miles 
away  in  their  homes,  in  the  older  person's  home,  or  in  a  nursing  home;  and 

WHEREAS,  Families  are  the  primary  providers  of  care  (80  percent)  usually 
daughters  and  wives  —  and  are  actually  spending  more  time  on  eldercare  than  on 
child  care.  Today,  women  can  expect  to  spend  19  years  caring  for  an  aging  parent, 
compared  with  1 8  years  caring  for  a  child. 

WHEREAS,  Minority  women  are  more  likely  to  be  caregivers  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  forces  to  balance  the  demands  of  caregiving  with  paid  employment; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Eldercare  is  a  concern  to  both  employers  and  employees,  because 
the  time  and  stress  involved  in  caregiving  can  be  enormous.  Some  employees  have 
to  take  vacation  and  sick  leave  to  deal  with  crises;  spend  hours  at  work  on  the 
telephone  trying  to  find  resources  and  sometimes  quit  their  jobs  because  they  are 
unable  to  handle  the  responsibilities  of  both  work  and  caregiving.  Flexible 
schedules  reduce  some  of  these  problems,  but  these  are  not  options  for  many 
employees.  Only  about  3  percent  of  some  6  million  employers  provide  some  type 
of  eldercare  benefits  for  their  employees;  and 
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WHEREAS,  An  average  employer  with  1 ,000  employees  loses  about  $500,000 
a  year  in  productivity  because  of  eldercare  demands.  With  both  women  and  men 
working  outside  the  home,  employer  support  in  balancing  employees  work  and 
family  responsibilities  is  a  workplace  concern  for  both  women  and  men;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  wherever  possible,  AFL-CIO  affiliates  will  collectively 
bargain  for  stronger  family  and  medical  leave  provisions  than  those  required  by 
law.  Also,  that  affiliates  will  consider  conducting  a  needs  assessment  to  determine 
the  prevalence  and  nature  of  caregiving  responsibilities;  the  degree  to  which 
caregiving  affects  work  performance;  and  worker  preferences  for  union  and/or 
worksite  support;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  initiate  support  of  working  conditions 
that  ameliorate  the  plight  of  those  caregivers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  AFL-CIO  affiliates  will  establish  labor-management  com- 
mittees to  consider  such  options  as:  counseling,  information  and  referral  services, 
and  caregiving  components  in  retirement  planning  seminars. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Social  Security  Government  Pension  Offset 

RESOLUTION  NO.  76  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

America's  health  care  system  is  in  crisis,  and  the  time  for  fundamental  reform 
has  finally  arrived. 

The  U.S.  leads  the  world  in  medical  technology,  and  yet  America  is  not  a  very 
healthy  country.  While  the  U.S.  spends  more  on  health  care  per  person  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  tens  of  millions  of  working  American  families  have  no  health 
insurance  at  all.  Millions  more  have  inadequate  coverage. 

While  America  has  the  most  advanced  medical  technology  in  the  world, 
Americans  have  a  lower  life  expectancy  than  people  in  15  other  countries.  In  22 
other  countries,  babies  have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  their  first  year  of  life. 
Many  African  Americans,  Latinos,  and  Native  Americans  suffer  infant  mortality 
rates  that  are  are  worse  than  those  in  some  developing  countries. 

While  America  has  the  greatest  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  the  world, 
there  aren't  enough  doctors  and  hospitals  in  the  rural  areas  and  inner  cities  where 
many  of  our  members  and  their  families  and  friends  reside. 

Health  care  costs  are  out  of  control.  They  threaten  the  competitiveness  of 
American  business  and  strain  both  the  collective  bargaining  system  and  govern- 
ment budgets  at  all  levels. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  introduced  a  plan  for  national  health  care 
reform,  giving  us  a  fighting  chance  to  solve  the  health  care  crisis.  But  it's  up  to  the 
labor  movement  and  our  allies  to  get  legislation  passed  that  will  really  solve  the 
system's  problems. 

In  evaluating  the  Clinton  proposal,  the  labor  movement  should  be  guided  by 
three  fundamental  principles: 

1.  The  need  to  provide  comprehensive,  quality  health  care  for  everyone, 
employed  or  unemployed,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  whether  employers  are  large 
or  small. 
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2.  The  need  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  health  care  system  and  effectively  contain 
costs.  The  plan  must  reduce  administrative  waste.  And,  it  must  put  a  lid  on  rising 
medical  costs  through  budgets  and  spending  caps. 

3.  The  need  to  share  the  financial  burden  of  health  care  equitably.  That  means 
progressive  public  financing,  where  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals  pay 
more  than  small  employers  and  wage  earners,  such  as  a  reasonable  payroll  tax. 

Historically,  the  labor  movement  is  committed  to  a  national  social  insurance 
system  like  Canada's  system  in  order  to  fully  satisfy  these  needs.  A  national  social 
insurance  system  would  also  maximize  our  freedom  to  choose  doctors  and 
hospitals  and  assure  public  accountability  of  the  health  care  system.  We  must  fight 
for  our  principles  within  any  health  care  reform  proposal,  including  the  plan 
proposed  by  President  Clinton. 

Even  with  real  presidential  leadership,  fundamental  reform  of  the  health  care 
system  will  be  a  difficult  struggle.  We  will  face  powerful  opponents  with  vested 
interests  in  the  current  system:  in  the  medical  profession,  the  insurance  industry, 
and  in  the  world  of  small  business.  Unless  we  work  together  with  all  Americans 
who  need  and  want  fundamental  change  in  the  health  care  system,  we  will  not 
succeed.  The  labor  movement  must  work  with  senior  citizens,  consumer  groups, 
women's,  civil  rights  and  AIDS  movements,  and  health  care  providers  and 
companies  who  reject  the  status  quo;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1 .  Reaffirms  its  position  that  health  care  is  a  right  and  not  a  privilege  for  all 
Americans; 

2.  Supports  a  campaign  for  national  health  care  reform  in  the  U.S.  that:  provides 
quality  care  to  all  Americans,  eliminates  administrative  waste  and  effectively  con- 
tains costs,  and  shares  the  financial  burden  of  health  care  fairly; 

3.  Continues  the  labor  movement's  historic  commitment  to  a  national  social 
insurance  health  care  program  in  the  U.S. 

4.  Develops  and  implements  a  program  to  prepare  and  involve  union  members 
and  their  families  in  the  fight  for  a  national  health  care  system; 

5.  Works  in  coalition  with  other  unions  and  organizations  who  share  our 
commitment  to  national  health  care  programs. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Workers'  Rights  and  International  Trade 

RESOLUTION  NO.  77  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Progressively  over  the  last  quarter  century,  the  theory  of  "free  trade"  between 
nations  has  come  to  dominate  international  economic  policy  and  governmental 
action  almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  In  part,  this  has  been  a  simple  recognition 
of  the  huge  growth  in  world  trade,  the  rise  to  dominance  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations and  the  temporary  triumph  of  conservative  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  international  negotiations  and  regional  agreements 
to  further  liberalize  trade  and  investment.  But  these  agreements  have  considered 
only  commercial  concerns,  totally  ignoring  the  equally  valid  social  and  environ- 
mental dimensions  of  economic  integration,  including  the  goals  of  assuring  human 
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rights,  rising  living  standards  for  workers,  protection  of  our  environment  and 
personal  health. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  American  workers  have  suffered  from  the  consequences 
of  the  increasingly  global  economy,  mainly  through  the  intense  international 
competition  for  jobs  and  pressures  to  reduce  working  standards. 

Imports  first  impacted  the  textile,  apparel,  headwear  and  footwear  industries. 
Today,  however,  the  impact  of  imports  can  be  felt  in  virtually  all  manufacturing 
industries.  American  workers  know  first  hand  that  increased  trade  and  the  freer 
flow  of  investment  can  have  disastrous  consequences  if  unregulated  and  uncon- 
trolled. Companies  exploit  the  lowest  paid  and  least  protected  workers  anywhere 
and  thus  shift  their  production  from  country  to  country  to  gain  the  highest  profit 
margins. 

For  example,  between  30  and  50  percent  of  the  apparel  workforce  in  Indonesia 
is  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  While  this  is  a  violation  of  Indonesian  law,  the 
government  has  never  prosecuted  a  company  for  hiring  underage  workers.  In 
Bangladesh,  20  percent  of  all  garment  workers  are  under  12  —  some  as  young  as 
seven  or  eight  years  old!  Even  adults  working  in  these  two  countries  earn  less  than 
20  cents  an  hour,  and  often  work  12  to  15  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  week. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  for  many  years  advocated  that  social  and  human  values  must 
be  integrated  into  the  rules  which  regulate  the  expanding  global  economy.  We 
have  sought  to  include  a  "social  clause"  —  that  is  a  specific  section  insuring  labor 
and  human  rights  —  in  all  trade  and  investment  agreements. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  worked  very  hard  to  support  the  development  of  trade  unions 
and  democratic  governments  in  the  developing  world  so  companies  cannot  exploit 
the  defenseless  position  of  workers  in  these  countries.  Several  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
have  sought  coordinated  organizing  and  bargaining  with  our  union  brothers  and 
sisters  overseas  where  we  all  must  deal  with  the  same  multinational  company. 

In  those  situations  where  poverty  and  oppressive  governments  become  over- 
whelming, we  have  encouraged  immigration  as  the  last  means  for  people  to  seek 
a  better  life.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Canada  were  built  by  immigrant  groups  from  around 
the  world  and  often  this  heritage  is  lost  sight  of  today  as  people  become  hardhearted 
in  our  own  economic  downturns.  For  example,  the  discrimination  shown  Haitians 
for  any  attempts  to  leave  the  violence  and  bitter  conditions  in  their  country  is  a 
disgrace. 

American  workers  need  the  force  of  internationally  accepted  worker  rights  and 
labor  standards  to  promote  raising  living  conditions  everywhere.  Just  as  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  set  enforceable  social  standards  within  our  national  economies 
such  as  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  prohibitions  on  child  labor,  and  health 
and  safety  laws  —  so  must  we  set  standards  for  the  international  economy; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1 .  Will  continue  to  work  toward  getting  the  highest  human  and  worker  rights, 
health,  safety  and  environment  standards  made  a  part  of  all  international  trade  and 
investment  agreements; 
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2.  Urges  the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO)  Conventions  be  integrated 
with  the  conditions  and  demands  set  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  when  they  provide  funds  and  assistance  to  developing  nations; 

3.  Urges  alternative  development  models  be  created  to  those  relying  mainly  on 
exports  for  national  income  and  job  creation.  This  means  the  abolition  of  foreign 
trade  zones  within  countries,  debt  forgiveness,  and  promoting  a  mixed,  rather  than 
entirely  private,  economy.  Better  income  distribution  and  more  democratic  gov- 
ernments must  also  be  demanded  by  international  institutions  before  assistance  is 
given; 

4.  Pledges  to  increase  efforts  in  support  of  workers  in  other  countries  to  organize 
and  gain  power  in  their  struggle  against  multinational  corporations; 

5.  Urges  the  U.S.  government  to  reform  our  laws  and  policies  to  ensure 
immigrants  the  effective  exercise  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  protect  them 
from  the  discrimination  they  currently  endure,  and  offer  them  greater  opportunities 
to  become  full,  equal  members  of  our  community. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  GATT  and  NAFTA 

RESOLUTION  NO.  78  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Imports  continue  to  threaten  the  job  security  and  economic  well-being  of 
millions  of  American  workers.  This  is  due  to  misguided  trade  policies,  the  absence 
of  an  effective  industrial  policy,  and  the  failure  of  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment agreements  to  provide  enforceable  worker  rights  or  assure  that  social  and 
environmental  standards  are  harmonized  upwards. 

The  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  (MFA)  regulates  world  trade  in  textiles  and 
apparel.  Under  this  arrangement,  importing  countries  like  the  United  States  can 
negotiate  quotas  on  specific  textile  and  apparel  products  with  exporting  nations. 
These  quota  agreements  have  been  moderately  effective  in  providing  time  for  fair 
and  orderly  adjustment  by  the  textile  and  apparel  industries  in  the  U.S. 

The  MFA  is  a  part  of  the  over-all  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  which  is  currently  being  negotiated.  The  proposed  agreement  currently 
on  the  table  would  phase  out  the  MFA  completely  in  ten  years.  However,  the 
growth  rates  and  elimination  of  quotas  are  such  that  any  effective  restraint  on 
imports  would  be  wiped  out  in  only  five  to  six  years. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  decided  to  sacrifice  manufacturing 
industries  for  "new"  service  and  financial  industries  they  said  would  be  our 
economic  future.  When  the  AFL-CIO  demanded  worker  rights  and  social  and 
environmental  standards,  we  were  ignored. 

Thus  far,  President  Clinton  has  continued  negotiations  based  on  what  was  on 
the  table  when  he  assumed  office,  and  we  shall  have  to  work  very  hard  to  convince 
his  administration  that  a  different  agreement  must  be  pursued. 

Similarly,  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (NAFTA).  The  proposed  agreement  is  seriously  unbalanced,  scrupulous  to 
a  fault  in  its  treatment  of  corporate  concerns,  and  silent  on  crucial  social  and 
environmental  concerns.  If  implemented,  NAFTA  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  U.S.  Mexican  workers  would  also  lose  as 
their  wages  fail  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  productivity. 

In  the  supplementary  labor  agreement  to  the  NAFTA  negotiated  by  the  Clinton 
administration,  the  AFL-CIO  sought  a  simple,  effective  mechanism  to  enforce 
fundamental  worker  rights  and  harmonize  labor  standards  upward.  We  also  sought 
adequate  adjustment  assistance,  including  retraining,  income  maintenance  and 
continued  health  care,  for  those  workers  unavoidably  displaced  as  a  result  of 
NAFTA. 

The  failure  of  the  supplemental  agreements  to  provide  any  of  these  measures 
leaves  us  with  no  choice  but  to  condemn  NAFTA,  aggressively  fight  to  defeat  it 
in  Congress,  and  call  for  renegotiation.  We  must  oppose  any  trade  agreement  that 
does  not  provide  for  a  more  secure,  just  and  sustainable  future  for  American 
workers. 

The  Peoples' s  Republic  of  China  must  be  specially  singled  out  for  its  terrible 
treatment  of  workers.  The  fire  early  this  year  in  a  garment  plant  there,  where 
workers  could  not  escape  because  of  locked  factory  doors  and  overcrowding, 
resulted  in  1 50  reported  deaths.  This  tragedy  shows  the  complete  disregard  for 
even  minimal  worker  safety  conditions  in  China.  The  Chinese  government  still 
uses  prison  and  army  labor  to  produce  products  for  export.  Four  years  after  the 
violence  and  death  of  workers  and  students  in  Tiananmen  Square,  the  government 
refuses  to  grant  even  the  most  fundamental  democratic  rights  for  workers.  China 
is  also  a  blatant  violator  of  its  textile  agreement  and  the  cause  of  more  illegal  textile 
and  apparel  shipments  into  the  U.S.  and  Canada  than  all  other  countries  combined; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1 .  Strongly  opposes  the  phase-out  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  the 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  proposed  for  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  in  the  GATT 
negotiations; 

2.  Demands  that  worker  rights  and  social  and  environmental  standards  be 
included  in  any  GATT  agreement  and  that  failure  to  enforce  such  rights  within  a 
country  be  grounds  to  deny  their  products'  entry  into  international  commerce; 

3.  Strongly  opposes  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  aggressively 
seeks  its  defeat  in  Congress  and  calls  for  renegotiation.  We  shall  continue  to 
demand  that  workers  in  all  three  countries  have  a  direct  role  in  negotiating  any 
future  trade  agreement  and  that  any  agreement  contain  strong,  enforceable  provisions 
for  worker  rights  and  social  and  environmental  standards  at  the  highest  level,  and 
a  set  schedule  by  which  productivity  gains  in  Mexico  will  go  toward  raising  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  Mexican  workers; 

4.  Condemns  the  continued  violation  of  human  and  worker  rights  in  China,  the 
use  of  prison  labor  to  produce  goods  for  export,  and  the  failure  to  allow  an 
independent,  democratic  union  movement  to  exist.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  Congress 
not  to  renew  China's  Most-Favored-Nation  trade  status,  to  oppose  its  entry  into 
GATT,  and  disallow  its  exports  entry  into  the  U.S.  until  it  provides  internationally 
accepted  rights  and  working  conditions  for  China's  workers. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Labor  Law  Reform 

RESOLUTION  NO.  79  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Freedom  of  association  at  work  and  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively are  among  the  fundamental  rights  that  make  a  society  democratic.  Over  a 
half  century  ago,  the  labor  movement  fought  to  win  these  basic  rights  for  working 
Americans  by  securing  passage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1 935,  better 
known  as  the  Wagner  Act.  Its  preamble  proclaimed  its  mission  of  establishing 
industrial  democracy  by  "encouraging  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining. ..and 
protecting  the  exercise  by  workers  of  the  full  freedom  of  association." 

Tragically,  the  noble  intentions  of  the  Wagner  Act  have  been  undermined  by 
subsequent  reactionary  legislation,  anti-union  judicial  decisions,  and  conservative 
appointments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  agency  created  to  protect 
worker's  rights.  The  Labor  Board  now  declares  itself  neutral  in  all  disputes,  while 
it  permits  its  bureaucratic  procedures  by  employers  to  delay  and  deny  workers' 
demands  for  their  fundamental  democratic  rights. 

America  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  loss  of  its  workers'  basic  civil  rights. 
Shrinking  union  membership  has  produced  a  declining  standard  of  living  for 
American  workers,  with  non-union  workers  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  suffering. 
Compared  to  the  heavily  unionized  industrial  nations  in  Europe,  the  U.S.  is 
becoming  less  competitive,  less  prosperous,  and  less  democratic. 

The  labor  movement  can  win  back  the  civil  and  democratic  rights  of  American 
workers  if  we  commit  our  efforts  to  a  national  campaign  for  labor  law  reform.  The 
future  of  the  labor  movement,  as  well  as  the  survival  of  American  democracy, 
demands  that  we  wage  —  and  win  —  such  a  battle;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1.  Calls  on  Congress  to  enact  legislation  reestablishing  the  effective  right  of 
workers  to  organize  unions  in  the  U.S.,  including  card  check  certification,  first 
contract  arbitration,  stiff  penalties  for  illegal  discharges,  and  protection  for  the  right 
to  strike  without  fear  of  losing  one's  job; 

2.  Calls  for  increased  efforts  to  bring  public  attention  to  the  democratic  crisis 
in  the  American  workplace  through  a  national  field  campaign  for  labor  law  reform; 

3.  Commends  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Reich  for  creating  a 
presidential  commission  to  investigate  the  current  practice  and  to  recommend 
reforms  of  U.S.  labor  laws.  This  commission  can  help  generate  the  public  support 
necessary  to  secure  sweeping  legislative  reform; 

4.  Calls  for  President  Clinton  to  fill  all  openings  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  federal  courts  with  men  and  women  committed  to  use  their  authority 
to  protect  workers'  freedom  of  association  and  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively; 

5.  Calls  for  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This 
so-called  "right  to  work"  provision  of  the  Act  has  served  to  weaken  local  unions 
and  undermine  living  standards  in  the  states  that  have  outlawed  union  security 
clauses  in  collective  bargaining. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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The  Minimum  Wage  and  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

RESOLUTION  NO.  80  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

The  federal  minimum  wage  represents  a  commitment  to  maintaining  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  all  workers.  The  minimum  wage  is  necessary  to  protect 
unorganized,  low-wage  workers  from  wage  exploitation  and  substandard  living 
conditions. 

An  adequate  minimum  wage  is  also  an  incentive  for  employers  to  improve  the 
skills  and  productivity  of  the  workers  they  hire  and  thus  contributes  to  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry.  Finally,  the  ability  of  workers  to  earn  a  decent 
living  through  their  work  is  a  necessary  condition  of  meaningful  welfare  reform. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  minimum  wage  was  maintained  at  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  average  manufacturing  wage  for  non-supervisory  workers  and  was 
adequate  to  allow  full-time  workers  to  support  a  family  of  three  above  the  poverty 
line.  However,  the  real  value  of  the  minimum  wage  fell  dramatically  during  the 
1980s,  because  of  inflation  and  hostility  from  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions. 

Even  the  timid  increase  forced  on  the  Bush  administration  by  Congress  left  the 
real  value  of  the  minimum  wage  far  below  its  traditional  levels.  In  1993,  the 
minimum  wage  is  22  percent  lower  than  its  average  level  during  the  1970s, 
adjusting  for  inflation.  Full-time  minimum  wage  earnings  plus  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit  (EITC),  minus  payroll  taxes,  still  leaves  a  single-parent  family  of  three 
$1,850  below  the  official  poverty  line.  As  a  result,  over  five  million  Americans 
live  in  impoverished  families  in  which  at  least  one  member  works  full-time, 
year-round. 

Even  with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  many  households  will 
not  earn  enough  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  For  this  reason,  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  is  an  important  supplement  to  the  minimum  wage.  The  EITC 
helps  low-wage  workers  to  lead  dignified  lives  and  insure  the  health  and  general 
well-being  of  their  families.  Increases  in  the  EITC  are  necessary  to  subsidize  the 
high  cost  of  child  care,  close  the  poverty  gap  for  large  households,  and  help  redress 
the  growing  income  inequality  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  minimum  wage  and  the  EITC  are  both  indispensable  ingredients  in  a  policy 
to  "make  work  pay"  and  assure  that  full-time  workers  can  meet  the  minimal 
demands  of  a  dignified  live  for  themselves  and  their  families;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1 .  Commends  the  Clinton  administration  for  increasing  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  to  help  assure  that  working  Americans  and  their  families  can  more  easily 
escape  poverty; 

2.  Calls  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  50  percent  of  the 
average  manufacturing  wage  for  non-supervisory  workers; 

3.  Calls  for  indexing  the  increased  minimum  wage  to  the  consumer  price  index 
to  preserve  its  purchasing  power; 

4.  Opposes  a  sub-minimum  wage  for  "training"  or  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Rights  of  Immigrant  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  81  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

The  labor  movement  was  founded  by  immigrants  and  the  children  of  immi- 
grants. We  are  the  proud  inheritors  of  a  rich  history  of  struggle  where  working 
men  and  women  from  very  diverse  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds  unite  around 
common  needs  and  shared  desires  for  a  better  life  to  build  a  union. 

Some  immigrants  come  to  this  country  by  choice,  others  have  been  forced  out 
of  their  countries  by  political  and/or  economic  upheaval,  and  still  others  were 
kidnapped  and  brought  as  slaves.  Many  immigrants  are  exploited  upon  arrival, 
working  under  miserable  conditions  for  substandard  wages  in  the  flourishing 
sweatshop  economies  in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Chicago  and  many 
other  cities. 

Immigrants  continue  to  be  intimidated  from  demanding  their  fundamental 
rights  as  workers.  A  recent  GAO  report  documents  that  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  has  created  widespread  discrimination  and  employer  abuse  of 
immigrants.  In  addition,  current  immigration  law  encourages  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers to  exploit  immigrants  by  forcing  them  into  sweatshops,  effectively  denying 
them  access  to  the  legitimate  labor  market. 

By  pitting  foreign  workers  against  native  workers,  and  documented  workers 
against  undocumented,  these  practices  undermine  the  strength,  compromise  the 
goals,  and  threaten  the  gains  of  the  labor  movement.  It  also  depresses  the  wages 
and  undermines  the  working  conditions  of  all  workers  and  reinforces  the  short- 
sighted business  view  that  cheap  labor,  not  skilled  labor  defines  competitive 
advantage  in  today's  economy. 

The  traditions  and  values  of  the  labor  movement  are  deeply  rooted  in  justice, 
fairness  and  equality  for  all  workers  and  their  families.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  demonstrate  leadership  in  welcoming  our  fellow  workers,  our  immigrant 
brothers  and  sisters,  into  our  country,  into  our  communities  and  into  the  labor 
movement;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1.  Condemns  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of  immigrant  workers,  especially 
children,  in  the  sweatshops  of  this  country; 

2.  Is  committed  to  defending  the  full  rights  and  protections  of  immigrants  and 
their  families  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  community; 

3.  Encourages  and  assists  union  members  and  fellow  workers  to  become 
full-fledged,  participating  citizens  of  our  country; 

4.  Calls  for  a  repeal  of  the  employer  sanctions  provision  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  which  has  led  to  widespread  discrimination  against  both 
immigrant  and  citizen  workers;  and 

5.  Calls  on  affiliates  to  develop  programs  to  address  the  special  needs  of  our 
immigrant  members  and  potential  members,  including: 

(a)  Developing  and  implementing  education  programs  on  the  legal  and  human 
rights  of  immigrants,  in  and  out  of  the  workplace; 

(b)  Monitoring  and  challenging  discriminatory  practices  against  immigrants 
by  employers,  government  agencies  and  others; 
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(c)  Identifying  and  making  available  resources  that  can  assist  with  the  legali- 
zation process;  and 

(d)  Identifying  and  working  in  coordination  with  immigrant  rights  advocacy 
and  service  organizations  with  whom  we  share  values  and  beliefs  about  the 
fundamental  rights  of  our  immigrant  brothers  and  sisters. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

OSHA  Reform:  Empowering  Workers  for  Safety  on  the  Job 

RESOLUTION  NO.  82  —  By  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union. 

Workers  need  safe  jobs.  Both  workers  and  managers  need  to  know  that  if  they 
are  required  to  work  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy  conditions,  the  government  will 
conduct  prompt  investigations,  apply  strong  standards,  and  quickly  order  correc- 
tions. 

Most  of  all,  employers  need  to  talk  to  workers  about  the  safety  of  their  work. 
Joint  safety  committees  and  programs  are  basic  preconditions  for  the  prevention 
of  on-the-job  injuries  and  illnesses  —  before  workers  are  hurt  or  disabled  —  and 
to  assure  the  elimination  of  environmental  hazards. 

Since  1970,  when  the  U.S.  Congress  created  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  many  U.S.  workers  and  employers  have  improved  condi- 
tions and  corrected  hazards.  For  twenty-two  years,  many  other  workers  have  had 
to  put  up  with  weak  government  standards,  half-hearted  enforcement  and  employ- 
ers who  ignored  or  manipulated  safety  committees.  The  result  has  been  an 
epidemic  of  worker  injury,  illness  and  disability  which  have  destroyed  families, 
cost  workers,  business  and  taxpayers  $90  billion  per  year,  and  subverted  the 
relations  between  workers  and  employers.  This  must  stop;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

1 .  Calls  upon  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  pass  OSHA  reform  requiring  effective  joint 
safety  committees  in  all  workplaces; 

2.  Supports  enactment  of  strict  laws  on  the  disposal  and  clean  up  of  hazardous 
waste  and  promotes  the  development  of  environmentally  safe  technologies; 

3.  Supports  renewal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act; 

4.  Calls  upon  all  affiliates  to  participate  in  grassroots  coalitions  to  educate  the 
public  and  mobilize  support  for  worker  safety  rights,  OSHA  reform  and  strong 
environmental  legislation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Health  Care  Reform  and  Alcoholic  Beverage  Taxation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  83  —  By  Distillery,  Wine  and  Allied  Workers  International 
Union. 

During  the  past  three  decades  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  has  been  on  a 
steady  and  steep  tobaggon  course  —  a  decline  which  can  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  constant  escalation,  on  all  levels  of  government,  of  excise  taxes, 
together  with  ever-more  restrictive  regulations.  During  this  period  of  unceasing 
economic  recession,  employment  in  the  industry  has  been  cut  in  half  and  the 
unionized  workers  remaining  have  had  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  leverage  at  the 
collective  bargaining  table  and  in  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  living  costs. 
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The  proposal  to  use  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  as  a  means  of  helping  to 
finance  the  corrections  in  the  U.S.  health  delivery  system,  as  defined  by  the  Clinton 
administration's  Task  Force  on  Health  Care  Reform,  couples  a  laudable  objective 
—  with  which  the  labor  movement  is  in  full  accord  —  with  a  means  that  is  unfair 
and  unworkable.  The  rationale  for  such  a  proposal  equates  the  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  —  a  viable  element  in  the  American  economy  —  with  alcoholism  —  a 
malady  that  should  be  treated  as  any  other  disease.  Such  a  crucial  failure  to 
differentiate  is  grist  to  the  mills  of  the  neoprohibitionists  whose  real  aim  is  to 
annihilate  the  industry  by  applying  the  widely  recognized  principle  that  the  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  proposal  to  substantially  increase  the  existing  high 
excise  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  will  lead  to  the  demise  of  the  industry  rather 
than  to  the  undergirding  of  the  funding  necessary  to  effectuate  health  care  reform. 
The  experience  of  tax  collection  in  this  sector  has  underscored  the  reality  that  there 
is  a  net  decline,  rather  than  a  net  increase  in  public  revenues  as  a  consequence. 
What  takes  place  is  either  a  rejection  by  consumers  of  the  inordinately  high  prices 
dictated  by  these  upward  adjustments  in  alcoholic  beverage  levies  or  an  increased 
turn  to  "moonshine"  and  bootlegging  as  a  source  of  supply. 

In  any  case,  the  public  treasury  takes  a  hit  as  does  employment  in  the  industry, 
as  well  as  its  economic  viability.  At  this  juncture,  the  likelihood  is  that  in  seeking 
to  pluck  golden  eggs,  the  alcoholic  beverage  goose  will  be  killed  —  and  with  it 
the  jobs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  workers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  while  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  underlying  principle  of 
health  care  reform  proposed  by  the  Clinton  administration,  it  rejects  as  inappro- 
priate and  harmful  the  financing  of  this  undertaking  by  one  sector  of  the  economy, 
whether  it  be  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco,  or  any  other  industry. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

NAFTA  and  American  Sugar 

RESOLUTION  NO.  84  —  By  Distillery,  Wine  and  Allied  Workers  International 

Union. 

The  American  sugar  industry,  operating  as  it  does  in  an  economic  framework 
in  which  world  prices  for  sugar  are  shaped  by  low  production  costs  undergirded 
by  the  substandard  wages  obtaining  in  the  Third  World  countries  as  well  as 
governmental  subsidies  in  the  European  Community,  requires  equitable  and 
realistic  legislation  to  establish  a  level  playing  field  for  its  very  existence. 
That  level  playing  field,  which  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  wage  and 
benefit  structure  and  job  security  of  workers  represented  by  half  a  dozen 
AFL-CIO  affiliates,  has  been  bolstered  since  the  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1974  by  federal  legislation,  enacted  every  five  years,  which  enables  the  sugar 
industry  to  exist,  however  hard-pressed  and  precarious,  in  a  sharply  competitive 
world  market. 

But  if  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  approved  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty's  present  text  with  supplementary  understandings  on  both  labor 
and  environmental  issues,  that  existence  will  become  increasingly  tentative 
leaving  tens  of  thousands  of  sugar  workers  in  the  U.S.  with  the  bleak  realities 
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both  of  the  undermining  of  standards  and  conditions  built  up  over  the  decades 
through  trade  union  organization  and  collective  bargaining  and  the  accelerated 
erosion  of  jobs. 

However  inadequate  and  flawed  the  labor  and  environmental  understandings 
may  be,  NAFTA' s  safeguard  against  import  and  export  surges  is  even  more 
weak  and  unacceptable,  especially  with  respect  to  the  sugar  industry.  By 
assuring  through  its  vague  and  flexible  provisions  unrestricted  access  to  the 
United  States  sweetener  market,  NAFTA  will  stimulate  growth  of  sugar  and 
the  sweetener  industry  as  a  whole  in  Mexico  at  a  time  when  there  is  already 
chronic  over-production  in  the  world.  This  expanded  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar 
market  will  not  only  hurt  our  members  but,  by  reducing  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  by  40  other  nations,  will  devastatingly  penalize  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  beneficiary  countries  whose  economic  welfare  is  heavily  dependent 
on  sugar  exports  to  the  U.S. 

NAFTA  has,  in  effect,  become  an  invitation  for  Mexico  to  achieve  the  prefer- 
ential "net  exporter"  status  provided  in  the  agreement  —  an  invitation  that  will  be 
heartily  accepted  by  the  Mexican  sugar  industry  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
Bush-negotiated  NAFTA  accord,  was  transferred  from  government  to  private 
sector  ownership.  NAFTA  has  laid  the  foundations  toward  a  more  market-oriented 
sweetener  industry,  both  for  a  restructuring  of  Mexico's  sugar  pricing  policy  and 
for  significant  additional  private  investment.  With  the  U.S.  market  looming 
brightly  on  the  horizon,  Mexico,  already  eighth  in  the  world  in  sugar  production, 
will  have  every  reason  to  elevate  its  export  sights  —  a  process  that  will  be 
accompanied  inevitably  by  the  deterioration  of  the  standards  gained  in  the  past  by 
the  sugar  workers  in  this  country  and,  even  worse,  the  loss  of  their  jobs;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  add  to  its  condemnation  of  NAFTA,  not 
only  the  general  thrust  of  an  ill-considered  and  ill-timed  agreement,  together  with 
its  supplementary  understandings  on  labor  and  environment,  but  also  the  specific 
flaws  of  its  provisions  relating  to  import  and  export  surges;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  this  condemnation  will  be  communicated  to  the  Congress 
which  is  reviewing  NAFTA,  hammering  home  our  heartfelt  conviction  that  the 
welfare  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  must  not  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
spurious  altar  of  a  so-called  "free-trade  agreement." 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Hate  Campaigns 

RESOLUTION  NO.  86  —  By  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

WHEREAS,  Ultra-right  wing  hate  campaigns  have  been  launched  in  several 
states  aimed  at  undermining  the  rights  of  sexual  minorities;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  campaigns  encourage  discrimination  in  employment,  hous- 
ing and  public  accommodations  based  solely  on  a  person's  sexual  orientation;  and 

WHEREAS,  Such  discrimination  robs  thousands  of  our  members  of  their 
constitutional  rights;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  has  long  opposed  such  discrimination;  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  ultra-right  political  forces  are  among  the  most  vicious  anti- 
labor  forces  in  the  land;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  our  affiliated  unions  to  help 
spearhead  community  coalitions  opposed  to  these  scapegoating  campaigns;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  urge  our  unions'  allies  to  join  us  in  speaking  out  against 
such  intolerance. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Response  to  the  Anti-Immigrant  Campaign 

RESOLUTION  NO.  87  —  By  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

As  a  movement  founded  by  immigrants,  the  trade  union  movement  is  alarmed 
at  the  current  and  growing  sentiment  against  immigrants  and  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  aftermath  of  some  highly  attained  new  heights,  and  reminiscent  of 
various  other  chapters  in  our  history,  immigrants  and  refugees  are  being  blamed 
for  a  variety  of  our  social  and  economic  ills.  Some  nativist  elements  in  the  country 
are  organizing  well-financed  campaigns  against  new  immigrants;  the  press  has 
chosen  to  focus  on  sensational  stories;  and  many  politicians  are  capitalizing  on  the 
popular  mood.  As  is  often  the  case,  emotions  outrun  reason. 

There  are  real  and  significant  problems  facing  our  economy,  our  society  and 
our  inner  cities.  But  immigrants,  legal  and  illegal,  are  not  the  cause  of  them.  As  a 
country,  we  have  to  solve  our  real  problems,  not  avoid  them  by  making  scapegoats 
of  immigrants.  As  Governor  Cuomo  of  New  York  so  eloquently  said  recently,  "the 
truth  is  that  the  challenges  we  face  as  a  nation  have  not  been  imported  by  our 
immigrants,  nor  would  they  disappear  if  we  could  only  succeed  in  sealing  our 
borders  for  good... In  fact,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  problems 
we  should  take  more  seriously  as  a  people  —  from  the  decline  of  our  economic 
competitiveness  to  the  decay  of  our  community  values  —  are  problems  that  our 
new  immigrants  can  help  us  solve." 

In  our  justified  determination  to  crack  down  on  criminals,  smugglers  of  human 
cargo,  and  blatant  abusers  of  our  legal  system,  we  must  not  violate  our  country's 
long  and  honorable  tradition  of  welcoming  immigrants,  of  providing  refuge  to 
those  fleeing  persecution,  or  our  commitment  to  due  process  under  law. 

1 .  The  AFL-CIO  condemns  the  uninformed  nativism  and  xenophobic  scape- 
goating of  new  immigrants;  and  condemns  the  demagoguery  that  pits  sections  of 
our  society  against  each  other; 

2.  The  AFL-CIO  remains  committed  to  the  principle  that  immigration  is  the 
history  of  America  and  a  source  of  our  strength; 

3 .  The  AFL-CIO  opposes  all  legislative  and  administrative  measures  that  curtail 
the  established  rights  of  immigrants  and  refugees; 

4.  The  AFL-CIO  remains  committed  to  our  country's  tradition  of  providing 
political  asylum  to  those  who  fear  persecution  in  their  homelands,  and  the  due 
process  of  law  that  guarantees  that. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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China 

RESOLUTION  NO.  89  —  By  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  was  first  adopted  in  1962  to  assist  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  U.  S.  efforts  to  liberalize  trade.  It  has  always  been 
a  minimal  approach,  with  dislocated  workers  receiving  far  less  in  benefit  amount 
and  duration  than  they  needed  and  to  which  they  should  have  been  entitled. 
Coverage  has  always  been  incomplete  and  delays  in  rendering  decisions  a  common 
occurrence. 

The  administration  has  sent  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  to  the 
Congress  and  seeks  to  liberalize  GATT  trade  rules.  These  actions  open  the  door 
to  further  massive  plant  closings  in  the  United  States  and  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs. 
Nowhere  is  this  prospect  more  acute  than  in  the  apparel  industry. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Congress  and  the  administration  to  amend  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  program  to  meet  its  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing 
injury  to  American  workers  by  their  own  government's  trade  policies.  Among 
specific  provisions  that  need  enactment  are: 

•  Workers  in  industries  subject  to  long-term  import  growth  should  be  certified 
for  assistance  without  individualized  investigations  of  third  party,  i.e.,  re- 
tailer, purchasing  habits; 

•  All  workers  in  multi-product  plants  should  be  certified  if  the  plant  is  forced 
to  close  due  to  imports  of  one  or  more  of  the  products; 

•  The  pre- 1 98 1  benefit  rate  of  70  percent  of  average  earnings  up  to  a  maximum 
of  the  average  manufacturing  wage  should  be  restored; 

•  The  training  requirements  imposed  by  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations 
should  be  eliminated.  Genuine  training  programs  should  be  provided  for 
those  that  can  benefit  from  them,  but  benefits  should  not  be  denied  to 
those  who  cannot  be  helped  by  training; 

The  present  harsh  requirements  that  workers  dislocated  by  imports  accept  any 
suitable  job  at  any  rate  of  pay  should  be  eliminated; 

•  The  definition  of  "like  or  competitive  articles"  should  be  expanded  to  fully 
include  the  impact  of  imports  of  parts,  accessories  or  services  on  U.  S. 
workers  making  completed  products  that  include  such  components.  Further, 
U.  S.  firms  making  component  parts  should  be  certified  for  assistance  if 
imports  of  completed  products  incorporating  similar  parts  increase; 

The  administration  has  proposed  the  merger  of  the  many  existing  dislocated 
worker  programs,  including  trade  adjustment  assistance,  into  one  comprehensive 
program. 

We  support  such  a  program  if  it  can  sucessfully  provide  a  larger  group  of 
dislocated  workers  with  income  support,  counseling  and  training  in  line  with  our 
recommendations  for  trade  adjustment  assistance.  If  on  the  other  hand,  budget  or 
other  considerations  limit  the  scope  of  the  new  program,  then  priority  must  be 
given  to  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  government  action. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Reform  of  the  U.S.  Health  Care  System 

RESOLUTION  NO.  90  —  By  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

We  have  a  historic  opportunity  in  the  United  States  to  finally  pass  a  national 
health  care  program  which  would  guarantee  comprehensive  health  care  benefits 
to  all.  Such  a  plan  would  gain  a  basic  right  long  advocated  by  the  labor  movement. 
Our  members,  along  with  all  Americans,  would  have  the  security  of  knowing  that 
the  fundamental  right  to  health  care  for  themselves  and  their  families  is  secure, 
regardless  of  work  status  or  health  conditions. 

We  would  finally  begin  to  control  health  care  costs,  so  that  collective  bargaining 
can  be  freed  from  the  struggle  to  maintain  existing  benefits  and  begin  to  negotiate 
higher  wages  that  our  members  have  often  had  to  sacrifice  to  preserve  health 
benefits.  Unionized  businesses  could  compete  fairly  on  a  level  playing  field. 

We  have  this  historic  opportunity  because  the  labor  movement  led  the  cam- 
paign for  a  comprehensive  national  health  care  plan  and  because  we  elected  a 
Democratic  President  committed  to  enacting  health  care  reform.  But  the  fight  is 
far  from  over.  Those  opposed  to  fundamental  reform  will  pressure  Congress  and 
the  President  to  undermine  universality,  cut  the  benefit  package  and  weaken  cost 
containment.  Labor  and  our  allies  must  maintain  a  vigilant  campaign  for  the 
strongest  and  most  comprehensive  reform. 

In  this  fight,  the  basic  principles  the  AFL-CIO  has  espoused  during  our  health 
care  campaign  provide  the  bench  marks  for  evaluating  legislative  proposals.  The 
labor  movement  is  united  in  demanding  universal  coverage,  comprehensive 
benefits,  quality  care,  significant  cost  containment,  and  fair  financing.  As  Congress 
debates  President  Clinton's  health  care  plan,  labor  must  work  diligently  to  ensure 
that  the  final  plan  meets  these  principles. 

In  addition,  the  February  1993  Executive  Council  statement  provides  a  detailed 
blueprint  for  defending  and  improving  the  President's  health  care  plan.  The 
Executive  Council  statement  lays  out  the  mechanisms  through  which  the  model 
the  Clinton  administration  has  embraced  can  conform  to  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples. We  reaffirm  these  guidelines  and  will  continue  to  work  to  ensure  that  any 
plan  enacted  includes  these  elements. 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  influence  the  opposition  will  bring  to  bear.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  devote  financial  and  organizational  resources  to  bring  our 
message  to  Congress.  We  must  mobilize  our  members,  their  families  and  the 
community  and  work  with  coalitions  to  fight  for  a  national  health  care  that  meets 
our  principles,  to  finally  achieve  the  goal  long  sought  by  the  labor  movement: 
health  care  as  a  right. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Minimum  Wage  Increase 

RESOLUTION  NO.  91  —  By  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

After  the  two-stage  increase  to  $4.25  on  April  1,  1991,  the  national  minimum 
wage  still  fell  far  short  of  the  needs  of  our  nation's  poorest  workers,  even  failing 
to  sustain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  prior  minimum  wage. 

The  prior  round  of  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  brought  it  to  $3.35  as  of 
January  1,  1981.  Between  then  and  April  1991,  the  date  of  the  second  step,  the 
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Consumer  Price  Index  rose  52  percent.  Just  to  keep  up  with  price  changes,  the 
needed  minimum  as  of  April  1991  would  have  been  $5.09.  As  of  July  1993,  the 
CPI  was  62.4  percent  ahead  of  January  1981  and  required  a  minimum  wage  of 
$5.44  an  hour  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the  1981  level. 

Historically,  the  minimum  wage  had  been  set  by  Congress  at  50  percent  of  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  private,  non-agricultural  workers,  a  relatively  conser- 
vative level. 

In  July  1993,  the  average  wage  in  the  private  economy  was  $10.76  an  hour. 
The  minimum  would  have  had  to  be  at  $5.38  an  hour  to  meet  the  50  percent 
standard. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration  should  work  to  enact  meaningful  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  that  would  permit  workers  to  earn  more  than  the  poverty 
level.  There  should  also  be  provision  for  periodic  automatic  adjustments  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  light  of  changes  in  price  or  wage  levels  to  at  least  maintain  the 
historic  relationship. 

Congress  and  the  administration  should  insure  that  those  same  adjustments  take 
effect  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  so  that  their  residents  are  not  treated 
as  second  class  citizens.  There  should  be  no  subminimum  wage  rates  or  other 
loopholes  provided  for  new  workers  or  trainees. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Future  of  Labor-Management  Relations 

RESOLUTION  NO.  92  —  By  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

Every  production  system  can  be  used  by  management  either  to  benefit  their 
employees  or  to  exploit  them.  Effective  union  representation  at  the  workplace  is 
the  only  way  to  assure  that  any  system  is  used  fairly. 

Today's  labor-management  participation  schemes  —  "High  Performance  Work 
Systems,"  'Total  Quality  Management,"  and  the  'Team  Concept"  —  are  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  While  genuinely  bottom-up  management  can  empower  workers, 
the  empty  forms  of  empowerment  are  often  used  for  union-avoidance,  to  create 
an  impression  of  consultation  and  gather  intelligence  about  potential  union  activists. 
Teamwork  can  be  used  as  a  cover  for  speed-up,  for  "right-sizing,"  for  delegating 
management  responsibilities  to  workers  without  management  compensation,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  long  run,  these  approaches  do  not  work,  since  workers  can  see 
through  "employee  involvement"  that  does  not  protect  their  right  to  say  "no"  to 
the  boss  when  he  or  she  is  wrong. 

Even  in  a  union  setting,  management  may  attempt  to  use  labor-management 
meetings  to  divide  the  "workers"  from  the  union,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
decertification  where  the  union  is  careless. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  strong  local  union  is  actively  involved  in  the  process, 
operating  on  an  equal  footing  with  management,  high  performance  and  teamwork 
can  be  a  means  to  achieving  labor's  most  important  goals  —  the  dignity  of  work 
and  respect  for  the  worker. 

Labor's  future  may  depend,  in  part,  on  demonstrating  to  the  public  what  is 
already  clearly  established  by  the  record:  long-term  high  performance  is  possible 
only  where  unions  provide  a  strong  and  independent  voice  for  workers.  We  need 
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to  use  every  opportunity  and  every  forum  to  make  this  point,  and  to  reject 
suggestions  that  management-dominated  committees  could  ever  substitute  for  free 
trade  unions. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Trade 

RESOLUTION  NO.  93  —  By  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  now  before  the  Congress,  and  the 
Clinton  administration's  hasty  efforts  to  complete  the  GATT  negotiations  are  a 
further  threat  to  American  manufacturing  jobs,  already  hard  hit  by  the  trade 
policies  of  prior  administrations. 

The  side  agreements  to  NAFTA  negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  contain  no  effective  enforcement  mechanisms  to  deal 
with  labor  rights  and  standards  and  environmental  controls.  Specifically  omitted 
in  the  labor  standard  agreement  are  provisions  guaranteeing  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

Efforts  to  portray  NAFTA  as  a  way  to  create  American  jobs  by  increasing 
exports  to  Mexico  are  based  on  a  false  interpretation  of  statistics.  Mexican  trade 
data  show  that  more  than  half  of  alleged  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  are  in  fact  parts 
shipped  to  maquiladora  factories  and  free  trade  zones  for  assembly  and  return  to 
the  U.S.  Almost  all  capital  goods  shipped  to  Mexico,  35  percent  of  total  U.S. 
exports  to  Mexico,  go  to  U.S.  plants  for  use  in  the  assembly  process. 

NAFTA  would  encourage  the  movement  of  U.S.  manufacturing  and  other  jobs 
to  Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  Mexican  wages,  which  average  about  60  cents  an 
hour.  Even  pro-NAFTA  studies  by  government  agencies  and  private  groups  or 
institutions  confirm  the  loss  of  American  manufacturing  jobs  as  a  result  of 
NAFTA. 

The  administration  has  also  revived  efforts  to  complete  negotiations  of  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  by  December  15, 
1993.  Using  the  Dunkel  proposals  as  the  basis  for  agreement  would  be  an 
especially  serious  threat  to  U.S.  apparel  and  textile  jobs.  Of  particular  concern  are 
proposals  to  phase  out  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  (MFA),  which  since  1974  has 
served  to  control  in  some  measure  apparel  and  textile  exports  to  the  U.S. 

What  is  involved  in  trade  is  not  whether  the  U.S.  will  have  more  or  less  trade, 
but  the  type  of  trade  in  which  we  engage.  Rapid  expansion  of  imports  from 
low-wage  countries  can  only  result  in  the  further  erosion  of  skills  in  our  country 
and  increased  exploitation  and  degradation  of  our  own  economic  third  world 
workers,  without  improving  the  lot  of  workers  in  exporting  countries. 

To  accomplish  this,  NAFTA,  as  presented  to  the  Congress,  must  be  defeated. 
Any  new  agreement  must  be  based  on  something  similar  to  the  "social  charter"  of 
the  European  Community,  which  seeks  to  raise  the  lowest  levels  of  its  members 
to  those  of  the  highest. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration  to  recognize  and  to  continue 
our  nation's  historic  policy  of  treating  apparel  as  an  import-sensitive  product.  The 
USTR  should  seek  renewal  of  the  MFA  and  fully  enforce  this  nation's  rights  under 
that  arrangement  in  all  trade  agreements,  including  those  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere.  Bilateral  apparel/textile  negotiations  that  take  place  this  year  must  also 
recognize  this  principle. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Support  for  a  Mother  Jones  Stamp 

RESOLUTION  NO.  94  —  By  Bloomington  Normal  Trades  Labor  Assembly. 

WHEREAS,  Mother  "Mary"  Harris  Jones  (1830-1930)  was  one  of  the  most 
vocal,  committed  and  dedicated  fighters  for  trade  union  rights  in  this  country;  and 

WHEREAS,  "Mother"  Jones  fought  hard  to  abolish  child  labor,  organize  all 
workers  and  moblize  women  workers  and  women  in  their  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  "Mother"  Mary  Jones  continues  to  be  a  valiant  example  to 
workers  today,  and  remains  a  sterling  example  of  commitment,  self-sacrifice  and 
dedication  to  the  trade  union  movement;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  bearing  the  likeness  of  "Mother"  Jones;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  salutes  the  spirit  of  Mother  Jones,  and 
remembers  her  great  efforts  in  support  of  the  labor  movement. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

In  Memory  of  Cesar  Chavez 

RESOLUTION  NO.  95  —  By  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS,  With  the  untimely  death  of  Cesar  Chavez  this  past  April,  the  labor 
movement  lost  a  great  leader  and  America  lost  a  moral  giant.  Through  his  tireless 
work  and  the  tremendous  force  of  his  will  and  character.  Chavez  accomplished 
what  many  people  believed  impossible  —  the  organization  of  migratory  farm 
workers  into  a  union  and  the  achievement  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  the  agricultural  barons.  Cesar  Chavez  himself  worked  in  the  farm  field  when 
he  was  ten  years  old,  experiencing  first  hand  the  squalid  living  conditions,  the 
personal  indignities  and  the  substandard  pay  and  benefits  the  migratory  workers 
received  for  their  back  breaking  labor.  Following  Navy  service  in  World  War  II, 
Chavez  returned  to  the  orchards  of  San  Jose,  California  and  soon  became  an 
organizer  for  the  Community  Service  Organization.  He  registered  voters  and 
battled  racial  and  economic  discrimination  throughout  California  and  Arizona,  and 
became  the  CSO's  national  director;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  1962,  Cesar  Chavez  left  CSO  to  pursue  the  dream  he  had 
fostered  since  childhood,  that  of  organizing  a  farm  workers  union.  He  led  the 
famous  strike  and  nationwide  boycott  of  California  table  grapes  in  the  mid- 
sixties  and  early  seventies,  galvanizing  unions,  church  groups,  students,  mi- 
norities and  consumers  into  a  great  coalition  for  social  justice.  Chavez  affiliated 
the  United  Farm  Workers  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  went  on  to  win  historic 
contracts  with  the  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  With  the  1975  passage 
and  signing  by  Governor  Jerry  Brown  of  the  California  Agricultural  Labor 
Relations  Act,  the  UFW  brought  higher  pay,  family  health  coverage,  pension 
benefits  and  other  protections  to  tens  of  thousands  of  farm  workers  under 
union  contract.  Unfortunately,  under  the  reign  of  Republican  governs  in  recent 
years,  the  farm  labor  board  has  stopped  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  farm 
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workers  and  their  unions  have  continued  to  endure  hardship  and  struggle.  The 
UFW  called  another  grape  boycott  in  1988,  this  time  to  protest  the  pesticide 
poisoning  of  workers  and  their  unborn  children.  Chavez  nearly  died  in  a 
36-day  "Fast  for  Life"  to  dramatize  the  worker's  plight;  and 

WHEREAS,  Chavez's  memory  continues  to  inspire  and  rally  the  union  he 
founded,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  millions  who  considered 
him  a  hero  and  symbol  of  hope  and  pride  for  the  downtrodden.  Jesse  Jackson 
compared  Chavez  to  another  great  disciple  of  non-violent  activism,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  and  called  him  "one  of  the  noble  souls  of  the  century."  President 
Bill  Clinton  praised  him  as  "an  inspiring  fighter,"  and  California  State  Senator  Art 
Torres  referred  to  him  as  "California's  Ghandi"  as  he  introduced  legislation  to 
make  the  birthday  of  Cesar  Chavez,  March  3 1  st  a  statewide  holiday;  therefore,  be 
it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  honors  the  memory  of  this  great  labor  leader 
and  humanitarian  by  endorsing  March  31st  as  Cesar  Chavez  Day  and  will  work 
toward  designating  this  day  as  a  national  holiday;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  UFW' s  grape  boycott  by  spread- 
ing the  message  not  only  to  the  union  members,  but  also  to  consumers,  church 
groups,  students  and  minorities  in  the  communities  across  America. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

State  and  Local  Economic 

Development  Tax  Breaks  and  Cash  Grants 

RESOLUTION  NO.  96  —  By  Iowa  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS,  States  and  local  governments  compete  against  one  another  for 
jobs  by  offering  increasingly  lavish  tax  breaks  and  cash  grants;  and 

WHEREAS.  Those  tax  breaks  and  grants  often  cost  state  and  local  government 
treasuries  valuable  funds  which  negatively  impact  needed  services  provided  by 
governments  and  the  jobs  and  wages  of  public  employees;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  companies  that  seek  these  tax  breaks  and  grants  in  essence 
blackmail  state  and  local  governments  (as  well  as  their  workers  and  the  entire 
community)  by  threatening  to  leave  a  community  where  they  may  have  been  for 
many  years;  and 

WHEREAS.  State  and  local  governments  feel  that  they  must  play  these 
"games"  in  order  to  attract  or  retain  jobs;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  goes  on  record  to  urge  that  the  members  of 
Congress  introduce  and  advocate  for  legislation  that  would  prohibit  states  and  local 
governments  from  offering  these  tax  breaks  and  cash  grants,  including  incentives 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  development. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

U.S.  Postage  Stamp  Honoring  Mother  Jones 

RESOLUTION  NO.  97  —  By  Greater  Madison  County  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS.  The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  heroic  actions  of  the  legendary 
Man  Harris  Jones,  who  was  best  known  as  "Mother  Jones;"  and 
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WHEREAS,  Mother  Jones  crisscrossed  the  country  helping  organize  the 
unorganized  into  unions  for  their  self  protection  and  survival;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mother  Jones  dodged  bullets,  thugs  and  death  threats  to  help  the 
downtrodden.  She  suffered  unimaginable  hardships,  personal  attacks  and  repeated 
jailings,  but  still  she  pressed  on;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  tramped  the  land,  venting  her  searing  invective  against  the 
shame  of  child  labor  and  those  who  exploited  the  working  class.  A  magnificent 
scold,  she  was  a  ringing  voice  on  behalf  of  workers  and  their  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  recognize,  admire,  and  respect  her  courage  and  her  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  herself  on  behalf  of  her  people.  Her  recent  elevation  into  the  Labor 
Hall  of  Fame  demonstrates  a  move  to  gain  her  the  recognition  and  honors  she 
deserves;  and 

WHEREAS,  She  chose  Illinois  as  her  final  resting  place.  She  sleeps  beneath 
the  clay  in  the  only  known  union-owned  cemetery  in  America,  Union  Miners 
Cemetery  in  Mount  Olive,  Illinois;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  ask  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to 
issue  a  postage  stamp  with  the  likeness  of  Mary  Harris  Jones  who  was  known  as 
Mother  Jones  on  it;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  press  all  appropriate  state  and  national 
labor  organizations  to  ask  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue  the  "Mother 
Jones"  stamp. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Defense  Conversion 

RESOLUTION  NO.  98  —  By  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Un- 
ion. 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  government  is  cutting  the  defense  budget  and  already 
one  million  U.S.  workers  have  been  displaced  so  far  by  conversion,  and  as  many 
as  two  million  more  will  be  displaced  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  government,  therefore,  must  take  the  lead  in  assuring 
that  gains  from  those  cuts  are  used  to  help  the  regions  of  the  nation  most  seriously 
affected,  in  terms  of  lost  resources,  revenues  and  jobs.  In  short,  the  government 
must  oversee  the  conversion  from  military  and  defense  industries  to  peace-time 
industries. 

WHEREAS,  The  government  must  use  regulation,  research  and  development 
and  procurement  policies  to  generate  new  demand  for  infrastructure  goods  and 
services  and  environmental  technology  that  could  be  produced  by  skilled  defense 
production  workers. 

WHEREAS,  In  order  to  create  jobs,  the  government  must  invest  in  our  nation's 
public  infrastructure  —  our  roads,  subways,  airports  and  bridges,  along  with  newer 
projects  like  environmental  protection,  fiber  optic  networks  and  new  transporta- 
tion technologies. 

WHEREAS,  Companies  that  have  no  recourse  but  layoffs  must  be  required  to 
provide  training  and  education  for  displaced  workers.  Unions  must  be  involved  in 
this  training  —  how  workers  are  trained,  to  what  ends  and  with  what  results. 
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WHEREAS,  Income  support,  job  search  help  and  health  insurance  should  be 
available  during  the  transition  to  civilian  jobs.  Where  possible,  early  retirement 
should  be  offered  to  older  workers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  toward  these  ends  and  for  active 
participation  in  the  process  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  members  and  all  working 
Americans.  We  must  seek  governmental  coordination  of  economic  conversion 
policies  through  a  single  federal  office  and  a  streamlining  of  requirements  for 
receiving  federal  conversion  aid.  We  must  see  that  the  government  responds 
quickly  and  forcefully  to  defense  conversion  issues. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Workplace 

RESOLUTION  NO.  99  —  By  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Un- 
ion. 

WHEREAS,  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  vast  majority  of  women,  during 
the  course  of  their  working  lives,  will  be  the  victims  of  varying  degrees  of  sexual 
harassment.  Today,  women's  groups  and  trade  unions  concretely  and  on  a  daily 
basis  are  fighting  to  put  a  stop  to  these  perverse  and  devastating  practices. 

WHEREAS,  Whenever  it  occurs,  sexual  harassment  generates  fear,  contro- 
versy and  emotional  violence.  Victims  who  go  public  with  sexual  harassment  live 
in  fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  Therefore,  when  unions  seek  to  devise  educational 
programs  or  strategies  of  intervention  to  counter  the  problem,  they  must  proceed 
with  tact. 

WHEREAS,  Sexual  harassment  is  based  on  an  abuse  of  power.  It  constitutes 
an  emotional  threat  and  represents  a  violation  of  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
victim.  Often  repetitive  but  always  humiliating,  sexual  harassment  affects  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  person  subjected  to  it.  The  fundamental 
principle  that  differentiates  it  from  romantic  advances,  flirting,  or  simply  joking 
around  is  that  it  is  not  desired,  reciprocated  or  fair. 

WHEREAS,  We  all  know  that  the  victims  of  sexual  harassment  are  almost 
always  women.  We  also  know  that  employers,  supervisors  and  co-workers  will 
sometimes  indulge  in  sexual  harassment  which,  very  often,  finds  its  source  in  the 
power  relations  that  have  characterized  the  social  working  relations  between  men 
and  women; 

therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  has  as  the  objective  to  prevent,  under  any 
circumstances,  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace.  We  believe  that  through 
education  of  employers,  workers  and  union  representatives,  an  environment  can 
be  created  that  is  free  of  sexual  harassment  and  that  effective  strategies  to  counter 
harassment  will  occur;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  act  vigorously  against  sexual  harassment, 
will  include  in  collective  agreements  a  clause  defining  sexual  harassment,  together 
with  swift  and  efficient  measures  to  redress  the  situation,  not  by  disadvantaging 
the  victim,  but  by  neutralizing  the  harasser  once  and  for  all.  The  clause  should  put 
the  employer  under  the  obligation  to  ensure  a  workplace  devoid  of  harassment, 
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and  the  union  should  be  associated  with  any  major  awareness  and  prevention 
campaign  to  educate  the  company's  staff;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  believes  all  employers  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  sexual  harassment.  Sexual  harassment  training  should  be  mandatory  for 
management  and  employees  at  all  levels.  Taking  a  strong  stand  against  harassment 
does  make  a  difference;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  wage  a  ruthless  battle  against 
sexual  harassment,  by  making  our  members  aware  of  its  devastating  effects;  by 
providing  our  local  unions  with  the  appropriate  support  to  help  them  develop 
strategies  for  action;  by  demanding  more  stringent  legislation  so  as  to  protect  the 
emotional  and  mental  health  and  the  dignity  of  the  workers;  by  training  our 
officers,  staff  and  members  on  what  constitutes  harassment,  as  well  as  how  to 
prevent  it;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  this  struggle  against  sexual  harassment  is  but  one  aspect  of 
the  more  general  battle  the  AFL-CIO  intends  to  continue,  so  that  men  and  women 
can  live  in  complete  economic  and  social  equality,  in  a  society  free  of  threats  and 
dangers  of  sexual  harassment,  free  of  all  forms  of  subjugation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Women  and  Violence 

RESOLUTION  NO.  101  —  By  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International 
Union 

WHEREAS,  Each  year,  one  in  eight  North  American  women  is  battered  by  the 
man  with  whom  she  lives.  One  in  four  North  American  women  is  sexually 
assaulted  during  her  lifetime.  Across  North  America,  a  woman  will  be  severely 
battered  every  18  seconds. 

WHEREAS,  Violence  against  women  is  widespread  and  takes  many  forms. 
There  is  public  violence  —  sexual  assaults  committed  by  men  who  do  not  know 
the  identity  of  their  victims.  But,  much  more  prevalent  is  the  incidence  of  violence 
amongst  men  and  women  who  know  each  other.  Wife  assault,  sexual  assault,  date 
rape,  incest,  and  sexual  harassment  are  day-to-day  realities  for  millions  of  North 
American  women. 

WHEREAS,  Violence  in  society  and  particularly  violence  directed  at  women 
has  to  be  addressed.  North  American  culture  is  one  of  inequality  and  violence. 
Women  lack  social  and  economic  power.  Sexual  and  racial  stereotypes  consistently 
devalue  women's  role,  women's  work  and  women's  worth. 

WHEREAS,  Evidence  of  women's  social  and  economic  inequality  is  reflected 
everywhere  in  society.  Women  are  confined  to  narrow  bands  of  low  paying  jobs. 
Women  are  still  excluded  from  many  professions  and  underrepresented  in  deci- 
sionmaking managerial  jobs,  both  in  the  public  and  private  sector.  Women  have 
little  representation  in  the  justice,  legislative  and  other  occupations  that  shape  and 
direct  society.  As  a  result,  women's  perspectives,  values  and  voices  are  absent  in 
most  areas  of  public  life. 

WHEREAS,  Discrimination  is  embedded  in  our  society's  policies  and  prac- 
tices. Therefore,  women  of  color,  lesbians  and  disabled  women  are  largely 
excluded  and  marginalized. 
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WHEREAS,  Our  culture  approves  of  violence  to  resolve  conflicts.  The  media 
glorifies  war  and  honors  those  who  die  and  kill  others.  Women  and  children  are 
always  the  forgotten  victims  of  war.  Films  and  television  celebrate  violent  male 
heroes  and  conflict.  Women  continue  to  be  portrayed  as  vulnerable  victims  of 
sexual  assaults  and  murders. 

WHEREAS,  Pornography  promotes  violence  against  women.  It  promotes  the 
myth  that  women  want  to  be  dominated,  enjoy  being  hurt  and  degraded.  Pornog- 
raphy demeans  and  degrades  women.  It  reduces  women  to  mere  sexual  objects. 
While  ending  violence  against  women  will  require  a  concerted  effort  by  society 
at  large  to  effect  social  and  political  change,  we  can  start  with  the  institutions  and 
processes  that  we  work  in  —  our  workplaces  and  unions.  Women's  equality  and 
affirmative  action  must  be  integrated  into  these  structures  to  reflect  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization; 

therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  we  must  ensure  that  women  and  women's  perspective  are 
integrated  into  union  life. 

Violence  against  women  is  a  barrier  to  true  equality  for  women  in  the  workplace 
and  in  the  home,  and  as  such,  its  eradication  should  be  the  goal  of  all  union 
members;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  do  the  following: 

1.  Encourage  all  affiliates  to  adopt  a  policy  statement  or  constitutional  bylaw 
stating  that  all  members  of  the  union  shall  be  treated  with  respect  and  dignity 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  disability,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or  national  origin. 

2.  Encourage  affiliates  to  hold  events  and  skills  training  workshops  specifically 
for  women  in  the  union. 

3.  Establish  and  encourage  affiliates  to  establish  working  relationships  with 
women's  centers  and  other  women's  groups  in  the  community. 

4.  Encourage  affiliates  to  educate  their  members  on  recognizing  and  challeng- 
ing sexism,  racism  and  homophobia. 

5.  Develop  and  promote  workshops  to  allow  open  discussion  on  issues  that 
cause  conflict  between  men  and  women  in  the  workplace,  union  and  in  society. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Move  Towards  a  Contingent  Workforce 

RESOLUTION  NO.  102  —  By  Office  and  Professional  Employees  International 
Union. 

WHEREAS,  We  are  witnessing  today  a  fundamental  restructuring  of  the  jobs 
of  American  workers.  The  stability  and  security  of  full-time  permanent  employ- 
ment is  fast  being  replaced  by  the  vagaries,  insecurity  and  economic  degradation 
of  part-time  and  temporary  employment.  This  is  not  a  cyclical  phenomenon.  It  is 
a  structural  trend  which  cuts  through  all  industries  and  both  private  and  public 
sector  employment.  The  so-called  "contingency  workforce"  is  a  rapidly  growing 
second-class  workforce  of  Americans  involuntarily  relegated  to  jobs  with  no 
security,  little  or  no  benefits,  and  no  dignity.  These  new  jobs  perform  the  same 
work  as  the  old  full-time  permanent  jobs,  but  now  the  jobholders  are  simply 
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disposable  workers  with  little  attachment  to  the  work,  who  can  be  and  are  readily 
discarded  at  the  whim  of  the  employer. 

WHEREAS,  Employers  tout  the  current  restructuring  and  resort  to  the  contin- 
gency workforce  model  of  doing  business  as  necessary  to  cut  costs,  increase 
flexibility  and  gain  competitive  advantage  in  a  global  economy  —  the  same 
buzzwords  always  used  to  cover-up  workplace  injustices.  But  what  is  the  real 
story?  The  truth  is  the  claimed  benefits  of  a  workforce  transformation  to  part-time 
and  temporary  employment  are  illusory  and  spurious. 

WHEREAS,  In  reality,  the  new  restructuring  is  an  elaborate  and  cynical  shell 
game  in  which  American  workers  are  used  as  pawns  by  employers  for  temporary 
profit  gain,  while  the  risk  of  job  insecurity  and  benefit  loss  is  transferred  to  the 
workers  and  their  families  and  ultimately  to  the  government. 

WHEREAS,  The  long-term  effects  of  the  contingent  workforce  shell  game  are 
dramatic  for  American  workers,  their  families  and  our  economy.  These  workers 
are  far  more  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  the  economy.  They  have  no  savings  to 
rely  upon  in  the  event  of  job  loss.  They  are  without  health  or  retirement  benefits, 
and  they  are  afforded  no  training  which  might  qualify  them  for  alternative 
employment  opportunities. 

WHEREAS,  The  burden  of  supporting  the  new  workforce,  even  when  em- 
ployed, will  fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  government.  The  ultimate  result  of 
the  increasing  tax  burdens  of  an  expanding  social  welfare  safety  net  for  an 
untrained  contingent  workforce  will  be  loss  of  competitive  advantage  and  more 
structural  unemployment  and  underemployment.  In  short,  the  new  contingent 
workforce  restructuring  promises  to  fuel  a  continuing  spiral  of  economic  decline, 
particularly  in  our  urban  areas  where  the  so-called  "flexibility"  of  a  contingent 
workforce  is  most  available  to  employers  due  to  high  unemployment  and  easy 
victimization  of  workers  desperate  for  jobs;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  our  long-established  opposition 
to  contingent  work;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO' s  committee  on  the  evolution  of  work  will 
continue  to  study  the  shift  to  temporary  and  part-time  work  and  its  short  and 
long-term  effects  on  the  stability  and  security  of  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  develop  solutions  for  affiliates  to  pursue  —  legislatively  and  at  the  bargaining 
table;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  actively  seek  to  organize  and  represent 
the  interests  of  workers  consigned  to  part-time  and  temporary  work,  to  bring  them 
the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Public  Investment  in  Transportation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  103  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department  AFL-CIO. 

Our  nation's  transportation  infrastructure  is  a  product  of  decades  of  federal 
commitment  to  ensuring  that  America's  transportation  network  is  second  to  none. 

Public  investment  in  highways,  bridges,  Amtrak  and  other  rail,  mass  transit  and 
airports  has  provided  the  engine  for  economic  prosperity  and  decades  of  job  creation 
since  a  national  highway  system  was  first  conceived.  Unfortunately,  the  level  of 
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federal  support  for  our  infrastructure  continues  to  decline  significantly  at  the  expense 
of  our  economy,  jobs  and  our  competitiveness. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  "jobless  recovery,"  too  many  Americans  in  trans- 
portation and  construction  remain  unemployed  or  underemployed,  while  our 
transportation  infrastructure  spirals  down  a  dangerous  path  of  erosion  and  decay. 
Today,  the  vast  majority  of  economists  believe  that  public  investment  rather  than 
deficit  reduction  will  stimulate  economic  growth  and  job  creation. 

The  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  declared  transportation  and  infrastruc- 
ture as  problems  for  state  and  local  governments  to  address,  and  allowed  total 
public  investment  to  lag  dramatically  behind  our  international  competitors.  Japan, 
Germany  and  other  global  powers  recognize  the  vital  role  transportation  plays  in 
international  trade  and  commerce  and  therefore  are  embarking  upon  public 
investment  programs  aimed  at  moving  people  and  goods  faster  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  their  competitors.  In  the  1980s,  the  U.S.  ranked  last  behind  Japan, 
Germany,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Canada  in  total  public  investment 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  The  APL-CIO  joins  with  the  AFL-CIO  Transportation 
Trades  Department  (TTD)  and  its  affiliated  unions  to  reinvigorate  public  invest- 
ment as  a  vehicle  to  lift  our  economy  and  stimulate  job  growth.  The  AFL-CIO 
calls  for: 

•  Full  funding  of  the  landmark  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Efficiency 
Act  (ISTEA)  including  much  needed  operating  assistance  for  mass  transit 
and  investment  in  our  rail  and  highway  infrastructure; 

•  New  public  investment  in  our  national  high-speed  passenger  railroad,  Am- 
trak,  to  ensure  the  carrier's  long-term  viability  and  to  create  jobs  and  put 
furloughed  Amtrak  employees  back  to  work;  and 

•  Federal  support  for  our  airports  and  air  traffic  control  system  to  ease  airport 
and  airway  congestion  and  to  improve  efficiency. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

NAFTA  Threatens  Transportation  Network 

RESOLUTION  NO.  104  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

Transportation  labor  is  on  record  opposing  the  Bush-negotiated  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement  because  of  the  massive  job  losses  anticipated  due  to 
the  outflow  of  manufacturing  plants  to  Mexico  and  the  wage  and  regulatory 
disparity  between  U.S.  and  Mexican  workers. 

The  side  agreements  negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  unfortunately 
fall  well  short  of  addressing  the  significant  labor  and  environmental  problems  in 
the  trade  agreement.  In  transportation,  NAFTA  promises  to  wreak  economic 
havoc,  leaving  in  its  wake  significant  job  dislocation  and  myriad  safety  hazards 
on  our  highways.  Furthermore,  NAFTA  raises  significant  labor  and  investment 
policy  concerns  in  the  railroad  and  landside  maritime  sectors  that  promise  to 
contribute  to  the  unemployment  crisis  in  this  anemic  economy. 

There  is  a  fundamental  disparity  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  between  U.S. 
and  Mexican  transportation  carriers.  Mexican  truck  drivers  earn  about  $7  a  day, 
while  U.S.  drivers  earn  about  $  1 3  an  hour,  not  including  the  cost  of  health  insurance, 
pensions  and  other  benefits.  In  the  event  NAFTA  is  approved  by  Congress,  Mexican 
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truck  and  bus  drivers  will  be  permitted  to  work  full-time  in  the  U.S.  and  not  be 
covered  by  U.S.  minimum  wage  laws,  drug  testing  rules,  and  commercial  drivers 
license  and  certification  requirements. 

During  a  time  when  users  of  our  nation's  highways  already  face  congestion, 
infrastructure  decay,  increasingly  dangerous  driving  conditions  due  to  inadequate 
enforcement,  and  a  soaring  volume  of  hazardous  materials,  NAFTA  will  open  the 
floodgates  to  Mexican  carriers  without  providing  concrete  assurances  that  they 
will  meet  basic  U.S.  safety  and  operating  standards. 

The  integration  of  capital  is  also  cause  for  great  alarm.  Under  NAFTA,  U.S. 
and  Mexican  investors  will  be  free  to  hold  up  to  100  percent  ownership  in 
transportation  carriers  in  each  other's  country.  The  net  effect  of  this  change  in 
foreign  investment  policy  will  be  the  outflow  of  capital  north  to  south,  thereby 
allowing  the  same  U.S.  companies  that  today  are  exploiting  cheap  Mexican  labor 
in  manufacturing  to  move  their  goods  back  into  the  U.S.  on-board  low-wage, 
poorly  regulated  Mexican  carriers. 

Congress  must  not  allow  NAFTA  to  become  a  vehicle  for  gutting  the  vast 
regulatory  framework  that  defines  the  manner  in  which  U.S.  transportation  com- 
panies operate  in  the  U.S.  The  federal  government.  Congress,  and  state  and  local 
governments  have  adopted  measures  intended  to  assure  safe  operations  for  work- 
ers and  the  public,  compliance  with  environmental  standards,  adequate  worker 
injury  compensation,  efficient  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  and  fair  treat- 
ment of  workers. 

As  NAFTA  is  debated  this  fall,  the  AFL-CIO  will  communicate  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  Congress,  state  and  local  governments,  and  the  general  public  the 
deep  concerns  of  transportation  workers  regarding  the  effects  NAFTA  will  have 
on  the  transportation  industry. 

NAFTA  trades  U.S.  transportation  jobs  for  corporate  profits.  It  must  be 
defeated. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
The  Need  for  Labor  Law  Reform 

RESOLUTION  NO.  105  —  By  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

The  1980s  were  the  low  point  in  the  history  of  labor  rights  in  the  United  States. 
The  Reagan  revolution  opened  the  doors  for  employers  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  employees  to  organize  or,  when  duly  certified,  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  litany  of  labor-busting  begins  with  PATCO  and  includes  Phelps  Dodge, 
Eastern,  Caterpillar,  Ravenswood,  Greyhound  and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
These  were  conflicts  that  under  current  law  were  made  more  difficult  because  of 
the  shift  in  power  in  collective  bargaining  to  the  side  of  business. 

Beyond  these  struggles  that  made  the  news  are  the  thousands  of  employees  who 
never  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  right  to  either  organize  or  bargain  collectively. 
These  were  small  struggles,  marked  by  the  courage  of  individuals  to  stand  against 
the  weight  of  corporate  power.  Unfortunately,  all  too  often  the  courage  of  these 
people  was  undermined  by  a  labor  law  which  has  lost  its  central  purpose;  namely, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  right  to  organize  into  the  union  of  their  choice. 
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The  labor  movement  did  not  stand  idly  by  while  corporate  power  attempted  to 
destroy  collective  bargaining.  Realizing  that  in  a  significant  number  of  contract 
negotiations,  employers  were  discharging  employees  who  went  on  strike  or 
threatening  to  discharge  them  if  a  strike  occurred,  the  AFL-CIO  pressed  the 
Congress  for  reforms  in  labor  law  which  would  prohibit  employers  from  discharg- 
ing employees  engaged  in  legitimate  strike  activities. 

Through  an  intensive  grassroots  campaign  involving  non-traditional  labor 
sectors  of  society,  the  issue  came  before  the  Congress  in  1991-92.  While  we  were 
successful  in  the  passage  of  reform  legislation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, our  efforts  fell  short  in  the  United  States  Senate.  A  new  Congress  and 
a  new  administration  will  provide  a  new  opportunity  to  pass  a  Workplace  Fairness 
Bill  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  labor  law  reform  effort.  As  we  move  into  the  decade 
of  the  90s,  the  labor  movement  demands  a  change  in  our  labor  laws  —  a  change 
which  will  restore  justice  and  equality  to  our  nation's  labor  relations  system; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would: 

•  Streamline  the  board's  procedures,  to  reduce  the  present  intolerable  delays 
in  vindicating  workers'  rights; 

•  Provide  meaningful  and  effective  remedies,  to  deter  violators  of  workers' 
rights. 

•  Provide  for  expedited  "instant"  elections,  to  blunt  the  use  of  coercive  tactics 
by  anti-union  employers. 

•  Guarantee  union  supporters  a  right  of  access  to  the  employers'  premises 
during  organizational  efforts,  to  counter  employers  who  present  distorted 
and  one-sided  campaigns. 

•  Provide  for  a  multiple  of  back  wages  as  a  remedy  to  unlawfully  discharged 
workers,  to  compensate  workers  fully  and  to  make  employers  pause  before 
illegally  firing  union  supporters. 

•  Assess  meaningful  penalties  against  employers  who  illegally  refuse  to  bargain 
for  contracts,  to  encourage  employers  to  respect  the  Act's  mandate. 

•  Establish  statutory  guarantees  of  reinstatement  for  economic  strikers,  to 
prevent  employer  use  of  permanent  replacements  to  destroy  or  weaken 
collective  bargaining  relationships. 

•  Prohibit  employers  from  passing  on  to  the  government  the  cost  of  opposing 
union  organizing  or  negotiating  efforts,  and  the  cost  of  fighting  compliance 
with  health  and  safety,  environmental,  affirmative  action,  or  other  public 
regulations,  and 

•  Debar  labor  law  violators  from  obtaining  government  contracts,  in  order 
to  prevent  government  —  the  protector  of  all  persons'  rights  —  from 
subsidizing  those  employers  who  unfairly  benefit  from  violating  their  work- 
ers' rights;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  grassroots 
organizations  to  broaden  our  base,  as  well  as  educate  and  demonstrate  the  need 
for  labor  law  reform. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Rebuilding  American  Industry 

RESOLUTION  NO.  106  —  By  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

The  decline  of  American  industry  and  jobs  must  be  reversed.  The  early  erosion 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s  became  a  landslide  in  the  Reagan  1980s,  as  working 
Americans  lost  decent  paying  industrial  jobs  while  the  few  deal  makers  and 
top-end  managers  enriched  themselves  to  record  levels.  Losses  for  the  vast 
majority  have  multiplied  again  under  the  Bush  administration,  with  tens  of 
thousands  manufacturing  jobs  being  cut  back  virtually  every  month  even  during 
the  uncertain  and  anemic  "economic  recovery"  of  1992.  The  need  for  a  coherent 
approach  to  rebuilding  American  industry  has  never  been  clearer. 

•  For  the  first  time  since  the  Great  Depression,  American  industrial  employ- 
ment declined  during  the  decade  of  the  1980s:  from  1979  to  mid- 1992, 
America  lost  2.9  million  manufacturing  jobs  - —  a  net  loss  of  almost  one 
in  five  production  jobs. 

•  The  trade  deficits  America  first  experienced  in  the  1970s  have  ballooned 
to  world  record  levels  under  the  Reagan-Bush  administration.  The  average 
manufacturing  trade  deficit  since  1981  is  over  $90  billion,  or  the  equivalent 
of  over  two  million  jobs  lost  in  manufacturing  and  related  services.  The 
U.S.-Mexico  free  trade  agreement  negotiated  by  the  Bush  administration, 
if  implemented,  would  cost  another  550  thousand  jobs. 

•  Jobs  available  to  Americans  who  can  find  work  have  been  shifted  dra- 
matically toward  low  wages  and  limited  benefits  with  the  loss  in  manu- 
facturing jobs.  The  average  production  worker  now  makes  18  percent  less 
in  weekly  pay  than  in  1973,  while  the  top  1  percent  income  group  nearly 
doubled  their  income  just  from  1979  to  the  present.  Millions  have  been 
forced  into  contingent  work  —  part-time  and  temporary  jobs  —  now 
favored  by  many  employers:  the  number  of  people  working  for  temporary 
service  agencies  has  more  than  doubled  since  1982.  The  polarization  that 
started  splitting  America  into  a  two-tier  society  continues  to  widen  with 
the  ongoing  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs.  It's  little  wonder  that  with  35.7 
million  Americans  now  below  the  poverty  line,  poverty  has  now  returned 
to  levels  last  seen  when  Lyndon  Johnson  opened  the  war  on  poverty. 

•  The  nationwide  epidemic  of  plant  closings  and  massive  permanent  cutbacks 
in  industrial  jobs  continues  today,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  supposed  "recovery" 
from  the  1989-92  recession.  More  than  two  million  American  workers  lose 
their  jobs  to  plant  closings  or  permanent  layoffs  in  an  "average"  year  even 
when  there  is  no  recession.  Victims  of  plant  closings  face  long-term  un- 
employment, with  one  in  five  going  more  than  two  years  without  work. 
Production  workers  who  finally  do  find  new  jobs  take  a  cut  in  their  living 
standard  averaging  16  percent,  with  one  third  taking  pay  cuts  of  more  than 
25  percent. 

•  Manufacturing  job  losses  have  cut  right  across  the  spectrum  of  American 
industry,  from  labor-intensive  basic  industries  to  high-tech  and  capital-in- 
tensive sectors.  Since  1979  manufacturing  job  losses  have  been  recorded 
in  virtually  every  industry  (see  table). 
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MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 
(Employment  in  Thousands) 


1979 

Annual 

August 

1979- 

Averages 

1993 

Aug  1993 

17,715 

(3326) 

Production  Workers   

  15,068 

12,081 

(2,987) 

DURABLES   

12  760 

9,965 

(2  79 5> 

Lumber 

767 

679 

(88) 

Furniture 

498 

480 

(18) 

709 

510 

(199) 

Primary  Metal 

1  254 

669 

yjoj) 

Fabricated  Metal  

  1,718 

1,300 

(418) 

Machinery  

  2,485 

1,890 

(595) 

Electrical  

  2,117 

1,503 

(614) 

Transportation   

  2,077 

1,702 

(375) 

Instruments  

  691 

871 

180 

361 

(84) 

NONDURABLES  

.  8,280 

7,750 

(530) 

1  733 

1,655 

(78) 

Tobacco 

70 

44 

Textile 

885 

665 

Apparel 

1  304 

975 

H29> 

Paper   

  707 

678 

(29) 

Printing  

  1,235 

1,507 

272 

Chemicals  

  1,109 

1,072 

(37) 

Petroleum  

  210 

154 

(56) 

Rubber  

  782 

883 

101 

Leather  

  246 

117 

(129) 

Source:  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor 


•  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  cutbacks  in  defense-related  spending  and 
production  will  mean  more  permanent  job  losses.  Even  the  modest  $50 
billion  cuts  by  1 997  proposed  by  the  Bush  administration  would  directly 
eliminate  more  than  800  thousand  jobs  —  330  thousand  in  industry,  360 
thousand  military  personnel,  and  1 30  thousand  civilian  employees  of  the 
Defense  Department  —  and  indirectly  wipe  out  more  than  a  million  more 
jobs.  Yet,  the  Bush  administration  has  no  plan  for  converting  these  plants 
and  facilities  to  new  lines  of  productive  work,  to  retrain  the  displaced 
workforce,  or  revitalize  affected  communities. 
More  than  ever,  American  leadership  in  the  post-cold  war  era  will  be  based  on 
the  strength  of  the  American  economy.  A  return  to  good  jobs,  rising  living 
standards  and  full  employment,  however,  is  only  possible  with  an  overall  policy 
for  rebuilding  the  American  economy. 

The  future  of  American  industry  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  further 
devastating  neglect,  trickle-down  delusions,  and  naive  import  promotion  preached 
by  free-market  voodoo  economics.  America  needs  a  well-designed  strategy  for 
revitalizing  our  neglected  industrial  base  that  acts  in  three  channels: 
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The  first  act  is  for  the  President  to  make  it  a  top  national  priority  to  rebuild 
American  industry  through  a  national  industrial  policy.  A  tripartite  Reindustriali- 
zation  Strategy  Council  should  be  established  —  building  on  the  modest  founda- 
tion of  the  tripartite  Competitiveness  Policy  Council  established  by  the  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  and  activated  only  in  1991  —  bringing  together 
labor,  industry,  and  government  and  public  interest  representatives  to  develop  a 
coordinated  game  plan  for  government  and  private  sector  actions.  The  goal  should 
be  to  strengthen  industry  by  putting  America  on  a  high-skill,  high-wage  track  for 
building  American  production,  jobs,  and  productive  investment.  Tripartite  indus- 
try sub-councils  should  be  organized  to  develop  more  detailed  action  plans  for 
specific  industries  or  sectors.  With  White  House  leadership,  such  a  process  can 
mobilize  knowledge  based  on  real-world  industry  and  labor  experience  necessary 
for  workable  reindustrialization  programs. 

Straightening  out  U.S.  trade  policy  is  a  second  immediate  priority  in  reversing 
the  decline  of  American  industry.  Without  a  trade  policy  geared  to  maximizing 
production,  jobs  and  investment  within  the  United  States,  other  measures  to 
strengthen  the  industrial  base  will  be  ineffective.  Such  a  reordering  of  trade 
priorities  should  be  carried  out  by  government  trade  officials  with  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  this  country's  workers  and  communities;  and  those  U.S.  trade 
officials  should  be  barred  from  leaving  U.S.  government  service  and  then  going 
to  work  for  the  foreign  competition,  either  companies  or  governments. 

Third,  the  federal  government  —  working  with  labor  and  business  —  should 
launch  initiatives  to  put  American  industry  on  the  road  to  high-skill,  high-wage 
jobs  in  high-performance  workplaces  to: 

•  Invest  in  training  for  all  workers  as  part  of  the  regular  work  year,  alongside 
upgrades  in  education  and  school-to- work  transition  programs  for  the  ne- 
glected 75  percent  of  American  students  who  will  not  become  college 
graduates; 

•  Redirect  the  $71  billion  federal  expenditure  on  science  and  technology 
toward  industrial  and  dual-use  industrial/defense  applications,  and  away 
from  the  current  nearly  exclusive  focus  on  military  technologies  and  "pure 
science."  Production  technologies  developed  with  taxpayer  dollars  should 
build  on  worker  skill  rather  than  eliminate  it  and  should  expand  worker 
knowledge  and  independent  judgment.  Expanded  manufacturing  technology 
extension  programs  (now  funded  at  less  than  $18  million)  should  involve 
workers  and  their  unions  in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  new  work- 
place technologies  —  thus  assuring  that  new  production  systems  that  work 
well  for  workers  as  well  as  their  companies; 

•  Prevent  shutdowns  and  facilitate  conversion  of  military  facilities  and  work- 
forces to  viable  commercial  activities.  Using  expanded  manufacturing  tech- 
nology extension  services  and  working  through  labor-management 
alternative-use  committees,  the  U.S.  should  require  development  of  alter- 
native production  plans  for  all  defense  contractors  and  military  bases; 

•  Invest  in  the  21st  century  infrastructure  that  will  make  all  industries  and 
jobs  function  better,  thus  reversing  the  disastrous  declines  in  federal  infra- 
structure investment  since  the  mid- 1 960s.  Infrastructure  for  the  2 1  st  century 
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includes  the  physical  infrastructure  of  roads,  bridges,  ports,  transportation, 
and  water  systems,  but  also  the  technological  infrastructure  of  high-speed 
telecommunications  systems,  government  technology  development  and  ex- 
tension programs,  as  well  as  the  social  infrastructure  for  education  and 
lifelong  training  for  tomorrow's  workplace  skills; 

•  Implement  an  emergency  job  creation  investment  program  to  end  the  tri- 
ple-dip recession  by  putting  Americans  back  to  work  and  easing  the  re- 
training and  reemployment  of  displaced  defense  workers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That,  working  with  its  member  unions,  the  APL-CIO  should 
work  for  an  active  industrial  policy  program  for  rebuilding  American  industry  and 
jobs,  including  policies  to  achieve  full  employment  at  good  wages  and  further  our 
goals  of  equal  opportunity,  greater  equity,  and  a  better  life  for  American  workers 
and  their  families.  Sustained  high  unemployment  fosters  divisiveness  among 
working  people,  weakens  their  control  over  their  lives  and  hinders  their  economic 
progress;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

•  Urges  implementation  of  industrial  and  trade  policies  that  will  strengthen 
our  manufacturing  base,  promotes  innovation  in  products  and  processes, 
and  expands  the  technological  frontiers  of  research  and  production. 

•  Calls  for  sharp  increases  in  spending  on  public  works,  education,  training 
and  housing.  A  resumption  of  government  investment  in  our  nation' s  physi- 
cal and  human  infrastructure  is  essential  in  order  to  improve  the  nation's 
productivity  and  the  quality  of  life. 

•  Supports  monetary  policies  which  promote  balanced  economic  growth 
through  low  interest  rates,  easier  credit  and  other  measures.  We  call  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act  immediately  to  foster  such  policies. 

•  Supports  a  national  health  care  program  that  covers  all  Americans. 

•  Financing  changed  federal  spending  priorities  by  making  the  tax  system 
more  progressive.  The  result  would  be  equity  for  taxpayers  and  increased 
revenues  for  government.  In  recognition  of  the  political  changes  around 
the  world,  funds  must  be  shifted  from  the  military  budget  to  domestic 
programs,  and  defense-related  production  capabilities  must  be  converted 
to  address  pressing  public  needs. 

•  Demands  a  stop  to  the  abuses  that  have  been  devastating  to  workers  by 
demanding  the  renewal  of  regulations  and,  where  necessary,  enact  new 
regulatory  reforms,  increase  government  oversight  and  limit  the  power  of 
business  in  several  areas,  from  banking  to  corporate  restructuring;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO: 

•  Supports  a  democratically  developed  industrial  policy,  planned  and  agreed 
to  by  all  concerned  parties,  including  labor,  industry,  and  government.  We 
need  an  industrial  policy  to  preserve  and  create  high-wage,  high-skill  jobs 
in  manufacturing,  while  fostering  full  employment  and  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income  throughout  the  economy.  High  skills,  high  productivity, 
and  high  wages  are  the  goals  that  must  guide  any  U.S.  industrial  policy. 
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•  Recognizes  the  distinct  needs  of  individual  industries,  and  supports  the 
creation  of  industry  councils  to  formulate  long  range  plans  for  key  industries. 

•  Supports  government  financing  programs  to  provide  the  "patient  capital" 
on  which  long-term  competitiveness  depends,  but  that  Wall  Street's  ob- 
session with  short-term  profits  denies  to  many  U.S.  manufacturing  firms; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  economic  conversion  program 
that  would  include: 

•  A  Cabinet-level  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Council  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  to  fund  and  coordinate  national  alternatives  to  defense 
production.  They  would  explore  civilian  production  options  such  as  mass 
transit;  civilian  aircraft;  factory-produced  energy-efficient,  low-cost  hous- 
ing; consumer  electronics;  and  the  development  of  alternative  energy  ve- 
hicles, to  name  just  a  few  possibilities. 

•  Alternative  Use  Committees  at  the  plant  level  should  be  required  of  all 
defense-related  employers  with  50  or  more  workers.  These  labor-manage- 
ment committees  would  assess  the  equipment  in  their  plants  with  an  eye 
toward  alternative  products  that  could  be  made  with  the  existing  machinery 
or  through  additional  purchases  and  training. 

•  Training  money,  investment  funds,  market  research  and  other  supports 
should  be  made  available  for  Alternative  Use  Committees  to  carry  out 
their  programs. 

•  One-year  advance  warning  of  contract  cuts. 

•  A  GI  Bill  for  defense  workers  which  would  train  production  workers, 
engineers,  and  managers  for  alternative  employment. 

•  Where  current  plants  can't  be  converted,  workers  should  have  guaranteed 
access  to  training,  income  support,  job  search  help,  and  health  insurance 
should  be  available  during  the  transition  to  civilian  jobs.  For  older  workers, 
early  retirement  should  be  made  an  attractive  option. 

•  AFL-CIO  support  for  coalition  efforts  to  shape  conversion  plans  with  state 
and  local  governments.  We  cannot  wait  for  federal  action.  Such  local 
projects  can  save  jobs  and  provide  important  examples  for  federal  action. 

•  Public  spending  must  increase  to  make  up  for  defense  cuts.  Fear  of  budget 
deficits  cannot  blind  the  country  to  the  need  for  public  investment  in  job 
creation,  education,  infrastructure  rebuilding,  and  boosting  productivity; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  activist  approach  to  federal  budget 
policy  that  will  foster  and  support  the  rebuilding  of  America,  along  the  following 
lines: 

•  America  must  carry  out  an  ambitious  public  investment  program  in  both 
human  and  physical  resources.  We  must  commit  to:  upgrading  the  education 
of  our  youth;  ensuring  that  educational  opportunities  are  available  on  an 
equitable  basis,  regardless  of  income,  race,  sex,  or  geographic  location; 
expanding  training  opportunities;  rebuilding  public  works;  adding  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing;  providing  every  citizen  with  access  to  ade- 
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quate  health  care;  and  increasing  commercially  and  worker-oriented  civilian 
research  and  development. 

•  We  support  raising  additional  revenues  by  reversing  the  sharp  decline  in 
taxes  paid  by  corporations  and  by  the  richest  Americans. 

•  We  support  cutbacks  in  military  spending  in  step  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  However,  a  slowdown  in  production  for  the  military  must  not  push 
defense  workers  on  to  the  street.  In  fairness  to  them,  their  families  and 
communities,  we  call  on  Congress  to  enact  a  program  of  conversion  from 
military  to  civilian  production  and/or  public  works  projects  addressing  the 
nation's  pressing  needs. 

•  We  oppose  the  opportunistic  and  shortsighted  efforts  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  require  a  balanced  federal  budget  each  year.  The  amendment 
would  increase  the  risk  of  recessions  and  compound  the  difficulties  of 
recovery  by  making  recessions  deeper  and  longer. 

•  Public  understanding  of  the  deficit  would  be  helped  if  the  federal  budget 
were  to  account  for  investments  as  most  of  our  states'  and  cities'  budgets 
do;  that  is,  by  excluding  capital  expenditures  from  their  operating  budgets. 
Federal  spending  that  finances  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  our 
roads,  bridges,  and  airports  is  an  investment  in  the  future  —  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  So  too  are  expenditures  to  educate  our  people  and  keep 
them  healthy,  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  our  natural  resources;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  push  government  at  all  levels  to 
increase  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system,  to  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  urgent 
public  needs,  and  to  eliminate  provisions  that  encourage  exporting  American  jobs 
or  the  playing  off  of  one  community  against  another. 

The  following  changes  are  at  the  top  of  the  AFL-CIO' s  agenda: 

•  Improve  tax  code  progressiveness  by  restoring  one  or  more  tax  brackets 
for  the  highest  income  Americans.  Lighten  the  tax  load  on  the  working 
poor  and  near-poor  by  updating  the  Earned  Income  Credit. 

•  Reject  the  preposterous  and  unfair  Bush  administration  proposal  to  cut  the 
tax  on  capital  gains. 

•  Require  corporations  to  pay  a  higher  portion  of  the  nation's  tax  bill  by 
increasing  the  34  percent  tax  rate.  Oppose  any  reopening  of  loopholes  for 
the  oil  and  real  estate  industries. 

•  Dismantle  U.S.  tax  incentives  for  off-shore  production.  In  particular,  elimi- 
nate deferral  of  U.S.  income  tax  on  income  earned  abroad  by  subsidiaries 
of  American  multinationals. 

•  Stop  tax  underpayment  by  foreign-owned  firms  operating  in  the  U.S. 

•  Tax  wealth  —  in  particular,  increase  the  inheritance  tax  and  tax  capital 
gains  at  death.  A  tax  on  stock  transactions  merits  serious  consideration. 

•  Reenact  permanently  the  tax-exempt  status  of  educational  assistance  and 
group  legal  benefits  which  expired  at  the  end  of  June  1992. 

•  Retain  the  tax-exempt  status  of  health  insurance  and  life  insurance  benefits. 
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•  Boost  tax  fairness  at  the  state  level  by  increasing  the  reliance  on  progressive 
income  tax  schedules  and  alleviating  the  regressive  impact  of  sales  and 
property  taxes. 

•  Eliminate  practices  at  the  state  and  local  levels  —  such  as  subsidies,  waivers, 
abatements,  etc.  —  that  encourage  employers  to  move  jobs  from  one  area 
of  the  country  to  another;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  a  fair  income 
distribution  in  a  just  society: 

•  The  United  States  cannot  win  a  war  against  poverty  by  blaming  the  victims 
of  a  faltering  economy.  The  nation  must  rebuild  programs  that  boost  wages 
for  the  working  poor,  reduce  unemployment,  and  support  children  from 
an  early  age. 

•  Creation  of  a  full  employment  economy  with  jobs  at  wages  well  above 
the  poverty  level  is  the  best  anti-poverty  program.  Full  employment,  won 
through  comprehensive  trade  and  industrial  policy,  is  the  core  weapon 
against  poverty. 

•  The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  restoration  of  the  lost  buying  power 
of  the  minimum  wage  and  subsequent  indexing  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  prevent  further  erosion. 

•  The  AFL-CIO  calls  for  passage  of  legislation  which  would  improve  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program  for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 

•  The  AFL-CIO  supports  policies  that  address  homelessness  with  immediate 
intervention  and  long-term  solutions.  We  support  an  emergency  support 
system  for  the  homeless  which  would  provide  food  and  medical  services, 
in  addition  to  shelter.  Restoring  disseminated  housing  programs  and  credit 
allocation  policies  should  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  low-income  housing, 
not  just  emergency  shelters;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  press  for  Buy  American  and  Buy 
Union  policies  and  practices.  We  will: 

•  Support  efforts  by  the  our  unions  and  other  concerned  parties  to  buy  the 
products  we  make  and  to  patronize  the  services  provided  by  IUD  and  other 
union  members. 

•  Encourage  the  use  of  the  union-certification  sticker  to  identify  union-made 
products  and  urge  everyone  to  check  for  the  union  label  before  purchasing 
goods  or  services. 

•  Urge  all  union  members  to  insist  that  their  employers  only  produce  and 
ship  top-quality  products  so  that  the  union  label  will  remain  a  symbol  of 
excellence. 

•  Support  the  activities  of  the  AFL-CIO  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department  to  promote  union-made  products  through  their  newsletter  and 
annual  union  industries  show  which  puts  the  focus  on  the  quality  of  un- 
ion-made goods. 

•  Insist  that  government  bodies  at  all  levels  give  preference  to  American-made, 
union-made  products:  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  trains,  earth-moving  and 
farm  equipment,  military  hardware,  office  and  construction  supplies,  and 
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more.  Our  hard-earned  tax  dollars  should  be  used  to  support  tax-providing 
workers  here. 

•  Insist  that  the  federal  government  encourage  the  fair  treatment  of  labor  in 
all  countries  around  the  world  so  that  manufacturers  that  exploit  their 
foreign  workers  or  harm  the  environment  do  not  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
either  in  our  domestic  market  or  in  markets  in  which  we  compete  outside 
the  U.S. 

•  Urge  everyone  to  honor  boycotts  endorsed  by  the  AFL-CIO;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  right  of  working  people  to  be 
involved  in  the  technological  choices  that  affect  our  lives  on  and  off  the  job.  We 
will  work  with  Congress,  executive  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
industry  organizations  to  ensure  that  labor's  views  are  incorporated  into  the 
nation's  technological  agenda.  We  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts  of  our 
affiliates  to  win  new  technology  rights  and  safeguards  at  the  bargaining  table;  and, 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  federal  government  must  play  a  more  active  role  in 
developing  and  diffusing  new  workplace  technologies  based  on  workers'  judg- 
ment and  skill.  For  heightened  federal  efforts  to  be  effective,  technology  extension 
services,  manufacturing  technology  centers,  and  federal  laboratories  —  the  full 
spectrum  of  existing  or  proposed  federal  technology  programs  —  should  develop 
close  links  with  working  people  and  their  unions;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  workplace  technology  must  build  on,  and  not  replace, 
workers'  skills.  The  development  and  introduction  of  new  technologies  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  increased  training  for  affected  workers.  That  training 
should  be  broadly  focused,  allowing  workers  to  understand  the  production  system 
as  a  whole,  and  not  just  the  operation  of  a  single  machine. 

The  nation's  technology  policy  must  include  a  commitment  to  full  employ- 
ment, income  security,  and  retraining.  These  are  the  prerequisites  for  the  successful 
rebuilding  of  American  industry. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Solidarity  5  Campaign 

RESOLUTION  NO.  117  —  By  Aluminum,  Brick  and  Glass  Workers  International 
Union. 

WHEREAS,  American  working  men  and  women  and  have  been  and  are  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  deal  through  their  unions  with  their  employers  on  a  level 
playing  field;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  is  most  evident  when  workers  legitimately  on  strike  are 
replaced  by  their  employers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  exercise  of  this  legal  right  of  Americans  to  strike  to  obtain 
decent  working  conditions  should  not  be  rendered  meaningless  by  the  employment 
of  permanent  replacement  strikebreakers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Workplace  Fairness  Act  will 
remedy  this  inequity;  and 
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WHEREAS,  A  minority  of  Senators  have  threatened  to  block  a  vote  on  the 
Cesar  Chavez  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  (S.  55)  pending  in  the  Senate;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  designates  the  period  between  2:00  p.m.  and 
2:05  p.m.  (EST),  December  15,  1993  as  Solidarity  5;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  members  to  communicate  their 
support  for  the  Cesar  Chavez  Workplace  Fairness  Bill  by  wearing  a  Solidarity  5 
symbol  and  where  no  life  or  property  would  as  a  consequence  be  jeopardized 
refrain  from  actively  performing  his  or  her  employment  duties  during  the  five 
minutes  between  2:00  p.m.  and  2:05  p.m.(EST),  December  15,  1993. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Natural  Disaster  Protection  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  118  —  By  Hawaii  State  AFL-CIO  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters. 

WHEREAS,  It  is  a  dream  of  every  American  to  own  a  home;  and 

WHEREAS,  An  unusual  wave  of  natural  calamities  such  as  Hurricanes  An- 
drew and  Iniki  have  struck  disaster-prone  states  in  recent  months;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  citizens  of  many  disaster-prone  states  have  suffered  immeas- 
urably in  recent  years  through  the  loss  of  home  and  personal  belongings;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  costs  of  such  natural  disasters  could  be  substantially  reduced 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  model  building  codes  throughout  the  nation; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Disaster-planning  emergency  response  to  natural  disasters  at  the 
state  and  local  level  needs  substantial  improvement  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  future 
disasters;  and 

WHEREAS,  Thousands  of  citizens  in  disaster-prone  states  can  no  longer  secure 
homeowner's  insurance;  and 

WHEREAS,  Thousands  of  citizens  in  disaster-prone  states  may  be  denied 
mortgages,  simply  because  homeowner's  insurance  is  commercially  unavailable; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  goes  on  record  supporting  S.  1 350  and  H.R. 
2873,  legislation  which  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  insurance 
industry-financed,  governmentally  supervised  reinsurance  trust  fund  to  pay  the 
homeowner's  claims  in  future  disasters  which  exceed  targeted  thresholds,  estab- 
lishes the  enactment  by  all  states  of  model  enforceable  building  codes,  and  other 
measures  designed  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Fair  Immigration  Policy 

RESOLUTION  NO.  119  —  By  California  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS,  During  the  past  24  months,  there  have  been  several  highly 
publicized  incidents  of  immigrants  and  refugees  coming  to  the  U.S.  without 
documents;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Media  sensationalism  of  these  incidents  has  led  many  Americans 
to  fear  there  is  a  massive  influx  of  undocumented  immigrants  entering  this  country; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Such  fear  of  "massive  influx"  is  akin  to  the  historical  racist 
hysteria  towards  workers  of  color;  and 

WHEREAS,  Current  anti-immigrant  sentiments  have  led  some  Americans  to 
believe  that  immigrants  in  general  compete  with  Americans  for  jobs  and  public 
services;  to  believe  that  immigrants  are  the  cause  for  the  economic  recession, 
societal  problems  and  government  budgetary  short  falls;  and 

WHEREAS,  Anti-immigrant  sentiments  have  led  to  racist  sentiments,  hate 
crimes  and  other  actions  against  all  people  of  color,  regardless  of  citizenship;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  politicians  have  irresponsibly  proposed  schemes  to  charge 
border  tolls,  put  the  National  Guard  at  the  U.S. -Mexican  border,  refuse  citizenship 
and  social  benefits  to  children  of  undocumented  immigrants,  issue  identity  cards 
to  be  shown  when  applying  for  a  driver's  license  and  impose  a  moratorium  on 
immigration,  all  of  which  serve  only  to  fuel  and  encourage  anti-immigrant 
backlash;  and 

WHEREAS,  National  legislation  is  pending  which  undermines  due  process 
rights  of  political  asylum  seekers;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  a  stated  goal  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  defend  the  rights  of  immigrant 
and  minority  workers  and  to  be  representatives  of  their  cause;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  all  administrative,  legislative  and 
political  attempts  to  undermine  the  established  rights  of  immigrants  and  refugees; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  joins  with  community  immigrant  rights 
groups  to  fight  the  current  anti-immigrant  backlash  and  educate  workers  and 
community  groups  about  the  dangers  in  such  racist  behavior  and  about  the  root 
causes  of  the  international  migration  of  labor;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  actively  to  provide  information  to 
its  affiliates  regarding  anti-immigrant  policies  and  legislation  and  urges  the  entire 
labor  movement  to  press  for  the  defeat  of  such  legislation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Part-Time  Workers/Rental  Workers 

and  their  Effect  upon  the  Workforce  of  the  United  States 

RESOLUTION  NO.  120  —  By  California  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS,  The  continued  rise  in  the  number  of  part-time  workers  and  other 
workers  who  are  rented  to  employers  by  organizations  engaging  in  such  activities 
is  increasingly  becoming  a  factor  in  the  workforce;  and 

WHEREAS,  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  part-time  workers  in  the  United 
States  today  is  between  25  to  30  percent  of  the  workforce,  and  is  growing;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  number  is  estimated  to  increase  to  50  percent  by  the  year 
2025; and 

WHEREAS,  In  1993,  the  reported  largest  employer  in  the  United  States  is  not 
General  Motors,  Ford,  or  Chrysler,  but  "Manpower,"  an  employment  agency  for 
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blue-collar  and  white-collar  workers  with  offices  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  are  other  such  agencies,  not  as  large  but  growing,  which 
are  having  an  increasing  influence  in  the  workforce  throughout  the  land;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  continuing  growth  of  part-time  and  rented  workers  can 
destructively  impact  our  standard  of  living  and  possibly  cause  such  conditions  as 
those  which  gave  us  the  "Great  Depression"  of  the  1930's;  and 

WHEREAS,  If  this  rapid  growth  continues  unchallenged,  it  will  constitute  a 
serious  threat  not  only  to  the  economy  but  to  the  labor  movement  as  well;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  create  a  task  force  to  study  the  effects  of 
this  erosion  of  the  workforce  and  develop  remedies  that  would  establish  standards 
of  work  which  would  assure  a  full  employment  economy. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Establishment  of  a 

National  Labor  Television  Cable  Channel 

RESOLUTION  NO.  122  —  By  California  Federation  of  Labor. 

WHEREAS,  The  expansion  of  cable  television  has  led  to  this  technology  being 
introduced  into  the  homes  of  60  percent  of  those  who  have  television  in  the  United 
States;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  majority  of  the  American  working  people  receive  most  of 
their  news  and  information  from  the  television  medium;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  labor  movement  needs  regular  national  television  program- 
ming that  deals  with  all  of  the  issues  which  affect  working  people  in  every  industry, 
union  and  region;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  are  national  cable  programs  on  comedy,  law,  religion, 
music,  general  news,  sports,  and  other  specific  issues;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  intense  and  increasing  competition  to  obtain  cable 
channel  spots;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  resources  of  the  labor  movement  could  be  so  used  for  popular 
and  serious  education  for  unionists  and  all  working  people;  and 

WHEREAS,  Cable  sponsorship  would  allow  for  a  successful  media  image  to 
assist  in  strengthening  the  labor  movement  against  the  attacks  on  labor  from  both 
the  employers  and  government;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  the  development  and  establishment 
of  a  national  labor  cable  channel,  broadcast  by  satellite  and  staffed  by  union 
members;  such  channel  to  include  programming  from  the  national  AFL-CIO, 
international  unions,  and  local  central  labor  councils  and  state  federations. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Child  Labor 

RESOLUTION  NO.  125  —  By  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  incidence  of  employers  violating  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  has  recently  received  significant  high 
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profile  attention  due  to  several  large  fines  issued  by  the  Labor  Department's  Wage 
and  Hour  Office;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  bulk  of  these  latest  incidents  have  occurred  at  worksites  in 
the  food  and  allied  industries,  especially  fast  food  restaurants  and  retail  estab- 
lishments; and 

WHEREAS,  The  fines  levied  for  these  violations  have  been  paltry  when 
compared  to  the  size  and  scope  of  the  violations  and  far  less  than  the  maximum 
allowed  by  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  is  a  concerted  effort  by  some  employers  and  trade  associa- 
tions to  weaken  child  labor  laws  and  regulations,  particularly  efforts  to  weaken 
Hazardous  Order  12,  which  bars  minors  from  using  dangerous  paper  baling 
equipment;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Child  Labor  Coalition  has  developed  a  model  child  labor  law 
that  addresses  many  deficiencies  in  current  legislation  and  regulation;  and 

WHEREAS,  There  has  been  a  ten-year  decline  in  the  number  of  inspectors 
available  to  monitor  workplaces  for  violation  of  child  labor  and  other  wage  and 
hour  laws;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  support  for  a  strong  set  of  child 
labor  protections  including  limits  on  the  hours  of  work  that  minors  can  perform; 
strict  regulations  on  hazardous  operations  and  processes;  and  fines  that  make 
violating  these  regulations  costly;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  Child  Labor  Coalition's  model 
child  labor  law  and  will  work  with  the  coalition  in  its  efforts  to  have  that  legislation, 
or  elements  of  that  legislation  passed;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  efforts  to  weaken  any  of  the  Haz- 
ardous Orders  established  in  accordance  with  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wage 
and  hour  compliance  officers  employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Workplace  Violence 

RESOLUTION  NO.  126  —  By  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

WHEREAS,  According  to  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH),  homicide  is  now  the  third  leading  cause  of  occupational  fatalities 
in  the  United  States  and  the  leading  cause  of  workplace  death  among  women;  and 

WHEREAS,  NIOSH  estimates  that  1,400  workers  are  murdered  each  year  on 
the  job; and 

WHEREAS,  The  National  Traumatic  Occupational  Fatalities  (NTOF)  project 
reported  that  during  1980-85,  thirteen  percent  of  all  occupational  fatalities  were  a 
result  of  homicide;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  NTOF  identified  the  retail  industry  as  having  the  most 
occupationally  related  homicides  followed  by  services  and  public  administration; 
and 
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WHEREAS,  Traditional  approaches  to  preventing  occupational  fatalities  do 
not  apply  to  preventing  homicides;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  devote  d\staff  and  resources  to  studying 
the  problem  of  workplace  violence  and  developing  a  series  of  recommendations; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA),  and  the  equivalent  bodies  at  the  state  level,  to 
establish  working  groups  to  study  this  problem  and  to  implement  appropriate 
regulations  and  guidelines. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

China's  Forced  Labor  Camps 

RESOLUTION  NO.  128  —  By  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  People's  Republic  of  China  maintains  a  vast  gulag  of  forced 
labor  camps  known  as  the  Laogai,  which  subjects  more  than  ten  million  people, 
including  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  and  intellectuals  to  unspeakable  horrors; 
and 

WHEREAS,  These  forced  labor  camps  produce  hundreds  of  products  which 
are  exported  to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  American  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  government's  response  to  both  revelations  about  the 
Laogai  and  the  continued  export  of  forced  labor  products  has  been  tepid  at  best; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Evidence  continues  to  be  uncovered  showing  the  active  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  companies  and  their  Hong  Kong  trading  partners  n  the  uses  of  forced 
labor;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Laogai  as 
a  necessary  precursor  to  the  development  of  democracy  in  China;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  develop  proposed  legislation  which 
would  make  U.S.  Customs  Service  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  prohibiting  forced 
labor  imports  more  effective;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Laogai 
Research  Foundation,  and  other  human  rights  organizations  to  expose  the  reality 
of  the  Laogai  and  take  measures  holding  U.S.  retailers  such  as  K-Mart  and 
Wal-Mart  accountable  for  their  buying  practices  in  China. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Fairness  in  the  Workplace 

RESOLUTION  NO.  130  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Balanced  labor-management  relations  through  collective  bar- 
gaining has  played  a  vital  role  in  building  a  modern  transportation  system  that  is 
unmatched  throughout  the  world;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  level  playing  field  in  the  collective  bargaining  process  is 
essential  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  working  men  and  women;  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  integrity  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  seriously  under- 
mined over  the  last  dozen  years  as  some  employers  permanently  replaced  striking 
workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Restoring  the  integrity  of  collective  bargaining  requires  legisla- 
tion that  bars  the  permanent  replacement  of  striking  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  shown  its  leadership  by 
adopting  the  Cesar  Chavez  Workplace  Fairness  bill,  which  would  reestablish  a 
worker's  legal  right  to  strike  without  the  fear  of  being  fired;  and 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  has  vowed  to  sign  this  legislation;  therefore,  be 

it 

RESOLVED:  That  AFL-CIO  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  stand  up  for 
American  workers  by  breaking  the  gridlock  and  adopt  the  striker  replacement 
legislation  —  S.  55. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Rescind  Bush  Executive  Order  on  Privatization 

RESOLUTION  NO.  131  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  For  12  years  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  actively 
worked  to  encourage  the  privatization  of  mass  transit  systems,  rail,  airports,  roads, 
bridges,  ports,  and  other  public  facilities;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  campaign  lead  to  President  Bush  issuing  an  executive  order 
on  April  30,  1992  directing  federal  departments  and  agencies  to  encourage  and 
assist  state  and  local  government  in  the  privatization  of  publicly  owned,  operated, 
and  maintained  facilities  and  services  that  were  built  and/or  supported  by  federal 
funds;  and 

WHEREAS,  Experience  across  the  country  demonstrates  that  mass  transit 
privatization  produced  cost  increases,  serious  service  and  maintenance  problems, 
ridership  and  revenue  losses,  significant  employee  dislocations,  and  reductions  in 
wages  and  benefits  for  the  new  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Privatization  undermines  the  long-standing  consensus  that  public 
facilities,  supported  by  public  funds,  should  serve  the  public  interest  and  not  be 
dedicated  to  generating  profits  for  private  interests;  and 

WHEREAS,  Leading  federal  transit  studies  that  show  purported  financial 
savings  derived  from  privatization  have  used  flawed  comparisons  between  private 
and  public  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  Privatization  threatens  public  employment  and  essential  public 
services,  and  contributes  to  a  low-wage  society;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  President  Clinton  to  rescind  imme- 
diately President  Bush's  April  30,  1992  executive  order  on  privatization;  and,  be 
it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  entire  labor  movement  to 
educate  elected  officials  and  the  public  about  the  negative  attributes  of  using  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  federal  government  to  force  privatization  of  public  assets. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  134  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  negotiated 
by  President  Bush  would  subject  American  citizens  to  unsafe,  poorly  maintained, 
and  under-capitalized  Mexican  transportation  carriers,  threaten  the  job  security  of 
railroad  workers,  and  encourage  shipper  and  investor  outmigration  from  U.S.  in- 
termodal  ports  to  the  Mexico  port  infrastructure;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  would  have  serious  adverse  safety  and  economic  impli- 
cations because  it  allows  unlimited  entry  into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  truck 
and  bus  companies;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  does  not  ensure  adequate  enforcement  of  vital  operating 
and  safety  regulations  and,  in  fact,  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect  with  the  lack  of, 
or  incompatible,  hours-of-service,  drug  testing,  licensing,  health,  and  other  safety 
and  health  requirements;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  would  result  in  an  increased  volume  of  hazardous 
materials  being  shipped  via  our  transportation  system,  causing  greater  safety 
problems  for  the  public,  fire  fighters,  and  other  first-response  workers;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  treaty  would  cause  a  massive  loss  of  U.S.  motor  carrier  jobs 
as  Mexican  drivers,  whose  daily  wages  are  $7.00  flood  our  highways;  and 

WHEREAS,  Similar  U.S.  job  dislocation  could  afflict  the  rail  sector  as  NAFTA 
opens  the  door  to  changes  in  crew-change  requirements  at  the  border  to  exploit 
low-wage  Mexican  workers,  as  well  as  contracting  out  of  maintenance  of  way, 
shop  craft,  and  other  rail-related  work;  and 

WHEREAS,  Additional  U.S.  transportation  jobs  would  be  lost  due  to  the 
corresponding  loss  of  U.S.  manufacturing  plants  and  jobs  that  would  result  from 
NAFTA;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  also  threatens  the  economic  security  of  U.S.  port  opera- 
tions and  landside  maritime  jobs  because  it  encourages  the  flight  of  U.S.  capital 
to  build  and  expand  competing  Mexican  ports;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  side  agreements  on  labor  and  environmental  concerns  nego- 
tiated by  the  Clinton  administration  do  not  adequately  address  the  flaws  in  the 
Bush-negotiated  agreement;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  communicates  to  the  administration.  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  the  devastating  effects  NAFTA  will  have  on  the  transportation 
industry,  its  workers,  public  safety,  U.S.  labor  standards,  and  the  overall  U.S. 
economy;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  the  entire  labor  movement  to 
ensure  NAFTA' s  defeat. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Public  Investment  in  Transportation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  137  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Public  investment  in  our  nation's  transportation  infrastructure  has 
always  been  an  engine  for  driving  the  nation's  economic  prosperity,  creating  jobs, 
and  improving  the  nation's  economic  competitiveness;  and 
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WHEREAS,  A  recent  decline  in  federal  support  for  our  transportation  infra- 
structure has  lead  to  its  decay,  deterioration,  and  neglect;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States'  public  investment  has  lagged  dramatically 
behind  our  international  competitors;  and 

WHEREAS,  Making  a  greater  investment  in  the  nation's  infrastructure  was  a 
centerpiece  of  President  Clinton's  campaign;  and 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton's  investment  request  were  seriously  reduced, 
primarily  because  of  the  defeat  of  his  economic  stimulus  package;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  cuts  will  cause  federal  transportation  investment  spending 
to  decline  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  and  most  likely  decline  further  in  subsequent  years; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Without  a  renewed  commitment  to  growth  through  investment 
our  transportation  network  will  continue  to  be  plagued  by  gridlocked  highways, 
congested  airways  and  airports,  crumbling  roads  and  bridges,  and  underfunded 
rail  and  mass  transit  systems;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  trend  of  declining  investment  moves  the  nation  in  the  exact 
opposite  direction  from  President  Clinton's  campaign  pledge,  fails  to  address  the 
need  for  greater  investment  after  a  dozen  years  of  neglect,  and  ignores  the  demand 
made  by  the  current  sluggish,  "jobless"  recovery  for  action  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  job  creation;  and 

WHEREAS,  A  greater  investment  in  the  transportation  infrastructure  can  do 
more  to  stimulate  the  economy  than  investment  in  any  other  sector  of  the  economy; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  President  Clinton  and  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  increase  public  investment  in  the  nation's  transportation 
infrastructure  to  stimulate  the  economy,  create  jobs,  and  improve  the  nation's 
competitiveness;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  specifically  urges  the  President  and  Congress 
to  support  full  funding  of  the  landmark  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Effi- 
ciency Act  (ISTEA),  including  investment  in  our  highways  and  rail  systems  and 
the  much-needed  operating  assistance  for  mass  transit;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  AFL-CIO  supports  new  public  investment  in  our  national 
high-speed  passenger  railroad,  Amtrak,  to  ensure  the  carrier's  long-term  viability 
and  to  create  jobs  and  put  furloughed  Amtrak  employees  back  to  work;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  increased  federal  support  for  airports 
and  the  air-traffic  control  system  to  alleviate  congestion  of  the  airways  and 
improve  safety  and  efficiency. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Shipper  Undercharges 

RESOLUTION  NO.  138  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS.  The  regulatory  policies  so  aggressively  pursued  by  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  bankrupted  many  transportation  companies  and  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  good-paying  jobs;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Trucking  employees  have  been  devastated  by  the  soaring  rate  of 
bankruptcy  that  continues  to  plague  the  deregulated  motor  carrier  industry;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  200,000  jobs  have  been  wiped  out  during  the  past  decade 
forcing  workers  and  their  families  to  struggle  in  this  jobless  recovery;  and 

WHEREAS,  During  the  past  decade  trucking  companies  have  failed  to  publish, 
charge  and  collect  filed  rates  as  required  by  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  Under  deregulation  the  trucking  industry  experienced  a  phenome- 
non that  was  largely  unforeseen  —  monopsony  power  of  large  shippers  that 
enables  them  unilaterally  to  dictate  rates  below  published  rates,  and  often  below 
the  marginal  operating  costs  of  motor  carriers;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  "undercharges"  often  represent  the  only  real  asset  from 
which  trucking  employees  can  expect  to  recover  a  portion  of  their  wages,  sever- 
ance and  pensions;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  failed  to  provide 
proper  oversight  of  this  illegal  practice,  thereby  permitting  secret  rebates  and 
unfiled  rates  to  become  an  industry-wide  practice;  and 

WHEREAS,  Legislation  in  the  103rd  Congress  threatens  to  wipe-out  the  rights 
of  former  employees  of  bankrupt  motor  carriers  to  file  in  bankruptcy  proceedings 
for  unpaid  wages  and  other  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled;  therefore,  be 
it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  legislation  that  denies  employees  of 
bankrupt  trucking  companies  a  chance  for  partial  recovery  in  an  otherwise  difficult 
situation  that  leaves  workers  and  their  families  with  little  hope  following  the 
financial  collapse  of  their  employer;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  pursues  changes  in  transportation  policy  that 
help  reverse  the  economic  carnage  that  has  plagued  the  motor  carrier  sector  for 
more  than  a  decade  at  the  expense  of  our  transportation  system  and  some  200,000 
trucking  and  related  jobs. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Creation  of  Trucking  Commission 

RESOLUTION  NO.  139  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  trucking  industry  is  experiencing  an  unprecedented 
financial  crisis  including  a  continuing  high  rate  of  bankruptcies  and  job  loss;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  long-term  health  of  the  trucking  industry  is  vital  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  multi-modal  transportation  network;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Clinton  administration  has  already  charted  a  new  course  in 
transportation  policy  by  aggressively  pursuing  the  appointment  of  a  special 
commission  to  review  the  severe  financial  downturn  in  our  domestic  airline  and 
aerospace  industry;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  soaring  rate  of  bankruptcies  and  lost  jobs  in  the  deregulated 
motor  carrier  sector  —  one  of  the  highest  among  all  U.S.  industries  in  the  past 
decade  —  parallels  that  of  the  aviation  industry;  and 

WHEREAS,  Economic  regulation  of  the  trucking  industry  has  been  under  a 
steady  regime  of  deregulatory  policies  for  more  than  12  years,  during  which  some 
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200,000  Teamster  and  other  union  members  have  seen  their  jobs  wiped  out; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AEL-CIO  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
review  the  economic  conditions  of  the  trucking  industry  and  issue  recommenda- 
tions to  reverse  the  economic  carnage  that  has  wiped  out  good  paying  jobs  and 
harmed  the  long-term  viability  of  this  vital  freight  transportation  sector;  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  lead  a  charge  against  further  deregulation  of 
the  trucking  industry  to  avoid  the  further  destruction  of  trucking  companies  and 
decent  paying  trucking  jobs. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

ConAgra/Peavey  Grain  Company 

RESOLUTION  NO.  140  —  By  Transportation  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  ConAgra,  Inc.  is  the  34th  largest  U.S.  Corporation,  largest  beef 
packer,  second  largest  food  company  and  third  largest  grain  company,  with  annual 
revenues  of  $21  billion,  whose  chief  executive  was  paid  $3.36  million  in  1993; 
and 

WHEREAS,  ConAgra,  Inc.,  operates  the  Peavey  grain  subsidiary  with  more 
than  100  facilities  in  the  U.S.,  including  an  export  grain  elevator  in  Kalama, 
Washington,  where  the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Un- 
ion (ILWU)  has  been  working  under  an  agreement  for  more  than  ten  years;  and 

WHEREAS,  ConAgra/Peavey  on  July  19,  1993,  unilaterally  implemented  the 
terms  of  a  contract  unacceptable  to  the  union's  members,  against  their  will,  and  in 
violation  of  labor  laws,  that  unsafely  reduces  the  dockside  workforce  by  half;  and 

WHEREAS,  Other  grain  elevators  that  have  contracts  with  the  ILWU  provid- 
ing for  a  safe  and  efficient  ship-side  workforce  of  twice  as  many  longshoremen 
will  be  encouraged  to  follow  ConAgra/Peavey' s  lead  if  the  company  is  successful; 
and 

WHEREAS,  ConAgra/Peavey' s  attack  on  the  workforce  in  Washington  state 
is  one  example  of  Con/Agra's  corporate-wide  policy  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  of  demanding  a  20  percent  return  on  equity  at  the  expense  of  its  workers, 
consumers,  buyers,  farmers,  ranchers  and  taxpayers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  a  fair  contract  for  ILWU  workers  at 
the  ConAgra/Peavey  grain  elevator  in  Washington  state,  and  the  ILWU's  actions 
and  assistance  to  other  labor  and  citizens'  organizations  to  compel  ConAgra  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  of  its  workers,  suppliers,  and  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

New  Technologies  and  Employment 

RESOLUTION  NO.  141  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

New  computer  and  telecommunications  technologies  are  having  profound  effects 
at  workplaces  throughout  the  country.  They  are  at  the  center  of  efforts  to  redesign 
organizations,  redefine  individual  jobs,  shift  locations  of  work,  increase  the  use  of 
temps  and  part-time  employees,  and  increase  employee  monitoring.  Continuing 
efforts  to  increase  investment  in  these  technologies  as  a  primary  tool  for  improving 
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productivity  slows  down  employment  creation.  New  office  and  production  tech- 
nologies are  so  productive  that  increasing  work  loads  can  be  handled  by  the 
equipment  before  any  new  hiring  needs  to  be  done.  Furthermore,  the  widespread 
use  of  PCs,  FAX  machines,  electronic  mail,  sophisticated  software  and  the  like  is 
leading  to  a  massive  shifting  of  work  from  clerical  and  technical  employees  to 
professionals  and  managers.  In  contrast  to  the  past  several  decades,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  projects  that  clerical  employment  will  grow  at  a  much  below 
average  rate  in  the  future. 

Computer-based  technologies  also  offer  unprecedented  opportunities  for  man- 
agement to  try  to  increase  control  over  the  content  and  location  of  jobs,  to  remove 
work  from  union  jurisdictions,  and  to  shift  office  and  professional  work  to  outside 
suppliers. 

American  trade  unions  have  never  been  Luddites.  However,  rather  than  blind 
opposition  to  change,  we  need  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  very  real  challenges 
misuse  of  technology  presents;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  continue  monitoring  new 
technological  developments,  and  to  seek  appropriate  contract  language  and  work- 
place activities  to  protect  their  members  from  managerial  abuse  and  misuse  of 
these  applications;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  call  upon  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  speedily  put  into  place  a  major  economic  stimulus  program  to 
break  the  nation  out  of  the  current,  long  jobs  recession,  a  problem  that  is  aggravated 
by  the  high  productive  capacity  of  new  technologies. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Strengthening  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Service  Contract  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  142  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  unprecedented  position  of  experiencing  economic 
recovery  from  recession,  as  measured  by  GDP  growth,  accompanied  by  high  levels 
of  unemployment  and  very  slow  job  growth. 

A  major  part  of  the  problem  is  excess  overtime.  Employers  of  non-exempt 
workers  find  it  cheaper  to  pay  the  modest  time-and-one-half  overtime  premium 
than  to  hire  additional  employees.  The  problem  is  even  worse  for  many  profes- 
sional employees  because  their  employers  are  not  required  to  pay  an  overtime 
premium,  or  indeed,  any  overtime  pay  at  all. 

Professional  employees  have  long  been  exempted  by  statute  from  coverage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA)  and  the  Service  Contract  Act  (SCA). 
Especially  in  these  tough  economic  times  brought  about  by  twelve  years  of 
Reagan-Bush  economics,  the  consequences  of  such  exemptions  are  becoming 
more  severe. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  hopelessly  out-of-date  salary  test  in  the  Labor 
Department  regulations  that  define  professional  employee  for  the  purposes  of  these 
Acts.  That  test,  unrevised  since  it  was  set  at  $250  per  week  in  1975,  has  the  effect 
of  broadening  the  exemption  with  each  passing  year.  Further,  attempts  by  individ- 
ual Senators  or  Representatives  to  cater  to  business  interests  in  their  districts  by 
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carving  out  additional  industrial  exemptions  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  these  Acts  must  be  discouraged. 

Reducing  excessive  overtime  will  not  only  offer  additional  job  creation  oppor- 
tunities in  affected  organizations,  but  will  also  result  in  direct  job  creation  from 
the  increased  demand  for  leisure  and  entertainment  activities;  therefore,  be  it 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  Congress  and  the  President  to  eliminate  the  profes- 
sional exemption  from  the  FLSA  and  SCA.  As  an  interim  measure,  we  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  quickly  set  a  much  higher,  more  realistic  salary  test, 
indexed  to  appropriate  economic  indicators,  to  restore  the  protective  nature  of  both 
the  FLSA  and  SCA. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Health  and  Safety  in  the  Office 

RESOLUTION  NO.  143  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

The  design  of  modern  office  buildings  and  equipment  now  used  by  many  white 
collar  workers  can  cause  serious  health  and  safety  problems. 

Sealed  buildings  with  inadequate  ventilation  allow  for  the  build-up  of  irritating 
and  potentially  harmful  concentrations  of  indoor  pollutants  emanating  from  pho- 
tocopiers, carpeting,  furniture,  and  other  sources;  video  display  terminals  (VDTs) 
and  other  electronic  devices  produce  electromagnetic  radiation;  poor  design  of 
office  environments,  furniture  and  equipment  can  cause  muscle  aches,  eyestrain, 
cumulative  trauma  disorders  (like  carpal  tunnel  syndrome).  More  than  224,000 
cumulative  trauma  disorders  are  reported  each  year. 

The  U.S.  government,  through  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admini- 
stration, has  moved  very  slowly  in  this  area.  Last  year,  the  AFL-CIO  and  over 
twenty  unions  jointly  requested  that  OSHA  issue  an  emergency  ergonomics 
standard.  In  spite  of  the  very  large,  and  growing,  number  of  injuries  experienced 
each  year,  this  request  was  rejected.  Ergonomics  has  not  been  a  high  priority  of 
OSHA. 

TCO,  the  Swedish  Confederation  of  Professional  Employees,  after  many  years 
of  development,  has  issued  VDT  standards  that  seek  to  control  some  hazards  at 
the  source.  They  do  this  by  persuading  manufacturers  to  design  and  build  VDTs 
that  meet  TCO  standards.  TCO  is  also  developing  broader  ergonomic  standards 
for  computer  and  terminal  use;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  Swedish  TCO  for  their  initiative 
and  skill  in  developing  standards  for  VDT  use;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  will  explore  how  the  American  trade  union 
movement  can  use  the  TCO  or  similar  standards  to  further  the  goal  of  safer 
workplaces  for  America's  office  and  professional  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  urge  OSHA  to  move 
expeditiously  to  develop  a  national  ergonomics  standard,  including  an  effective 
standard  on  cumulative  trauma  disorders. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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OSHA 

RESOLUTION  NO.  144  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Professional  workers  face  a  wide  variety  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
hazards  which  include  the  increasing  threat  of  assault  and  violence  at  work, 
bloodborne  infectious  diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  Hepatitis  B,  tuberculosis, 
exposure  to  toxic  chemical  spills,  occupational  stress,  asbestos  in  buildings,  indoor 
air  pollution,  and  computer  terminals  (VDTs). 

The  AFL-CIO  represents  members  who  confront  myriad  work-related  hazards 

in: 

•  Schools  —  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  office  workers,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, food  service  workers  and  school  bus  drivers  are  commonly  exposed 
to  indoor  air  pollution,  communicable  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  asbestos, 
radon,  pesticides,  lead  in  paint  and  drinking  water,  dangerous  chemicals 
in  duplicating  fluids,  art  materials  and  science  reagents,  antiquated  and 
unsafe  equipment,  deteriorating  physical  plants; 

•  Public  agencies  and  corrections  facilities  where  employees  must  cope  with 
abusive  and  violent  clientele,  poor  working  conditions  and  ventilation, 
exposure  to  communicable  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  inadequate 
staffing  levels; 

•  Office  buildings  where  employees  confront  inadequate  ventilation,  friable 
asbestos  as  well  as  poorly  designed  video-display  terminal  work  stations, 
and  poor  security  measures; 

•  Public  maintenance  facilities  —  such  as  bus  bams  or  garages  —  that  present 
the  potential  of  heat  stress,  chronic  musculoskeletal  injury  and  of  exposure 
to  dangerous  chemicals  in  addition  to  the  hazards  of  poorly  maintained 
equipment  and  operations; 

•  Health  care  facilities  —  where  nurses,  medical  technologists,  respiratory 
therapists  and  other  professionals  must  contend  with  blood-borne  diseases 
such  as  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  disease,  and  hepatitis  B  and 
C;  disabling  back  injury  and  other  ergonomic  strain;  aerosolized  drugs, 
such  as  pentamidine;  unsafe  needles  and  sharps;  ionizing  radiation;  anti- 
neoplastic drugs;  patient  abuse;  waste  anesthetic  gases,  tuberculosis. 

Public  employees  have  generally  been  required  to  shoulder  more  job  respon- 
sibilities in  an  environment  of  shrinking  resources  and,  therefore,  are  at  greater 
risk  of  cardiovascular  disease  and  other  conditions  associated  with  work-related 
stress.  Public  employees  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin  are  denied  full  and  comprehensive  coverage 
under  a  federally  approved  state  OSHA  plan.  Public  employees  in  federally 
approved  OSHA  plan  states  are  often  inadequately  protected;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  call  upon  Congress  to  enact 
the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act  so  that  at  a 
minimum  OSHA  protection  is  guaranteed  to  all  public  employees,  joint  labor- 
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management  work-site  programs  are  established,  and  the  OSHA  rule-making 
process  is  expedited;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  urge  OSHA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  promulgate  a  motor  vehicle  standard  that: 

1.  Sets  a  minimum  standard  for  school  buses; 

2.  Provides  training  for  school  bus  drivers  on  checking  school  bus  mechanical 
systems;  and  3.  Permits  drivers  to  refuse  to  drive  dangerous  and  unsafe  vehicles; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  need  for  increased  funding  to  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  conduct  further 
research  and  provide  training  monies  to  educate  workers  about  the  risk  and  control 
of  assault  and  violence  at  work;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  support  amendments  to  the 
Firearm  Fatality  Reporting  System  Act  of  1993,  introduced  by  Representative 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CO),  that  would  ensure  that  a  national  firearm  fatality 
reporting  system  collect  data  on  whether  or  not  the  fatality  occurred  at  a  workplace; 
and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  call  upon  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to  aggressively  enforce  the  new  bloodbome 
disease  standard  issued  in  1992;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  supports  continued  funding  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NTEHS)  to  unions  and  other  reputa- 
ble non-profit  organizations  to  provide  necessary  chemical  emergency  awareness 
and  response  training  to  highway,  road  crew,  firefighters,  and  sewage  and  water 
treatment  workers  that  encounter  such  hazards  on  the  job;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  call  upon  the  administration 
to  enact  regulations  that  require  up-front  inspections  of  all  buildings  for  asbestos 
containing  materials,  the  notification  of  building  occupants,  worker  training,  and 
that  asbestos  hazards  be  abated  in  a  safe  and  complete  manner. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Violence  in  Health  Care  Facilities 

RESOLUTION  NO.  145  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Assaults  on  health  care  workers  from  patients  or  clients  or  even  the  general 
public  have  increased  significantly  over  the  past  few  years. 

Health  care  workers  are  being  exposed  to  increased  violence  at  the  workplace 
as  a  result  of  changing  social  and  economic  conditions,  increased  substance  abuse, 
and  a  failure  by  health  care  administrators  to  provide  adequate  security  measures. 

The  increased  probability  of  workplace  violence  creates  an  unnecessary  level 
of  stress  and  vulnerability  for  workers  and  may  negatively  impact  their  ability  to 
deliver  safe  and  efficient  patient  care  in  a  secured  environment;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  develop  educational  material  addressing  the 
severity  of  the  problem  of  violence  in  health  care  facilities  and  the  need  for  local 
unions  to  organize  work-site  safety  committees,  offering  training  to  workers  in  the 
health  care  industry. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Trade  and  NAFTA 

RESOLUTION  NO.  146  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, is  not  in  the  interest  or  working  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 
NAFTA  would  encourage  the  movement  of  U.S.  manufacturing  and  other  jobs  to 
Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  Mexican  wages,  which  average  about  600  an  hour. 
Even  pro-NAFTA  studies  by  government  agencies  and  private  groups  or  institu- 
tions confirm  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  as  a  result  of  NAFTA. 

Efforts  to  portray  NAFTA  as  a  way  to  create  American  jobs  by  increasing 
exports  to  Mexico  are  based  on  a  false  interpretation  of  statistics.  Mexican  trade 
data  show  that  more  than  half  of  alleged  U.S.  exports  to  Mexico  are  in  fact  parts 
shipped  to  maquiladora  factories  and  free  trade  zones  for  assembly  and  return  to 
the  U.S.  Almost  all  capital  goods  shipped  to  Mexico,  33  percent  of  total  U.S. 
exports  to  Mexico  go  to  U.S.  plants  for  use  in  the  assembly  process. 

Less  discussed,  but  also  devastating  would  be  the  impact  of  NAFTA  on 
professional  and  other  white-collar  employees  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Recent  studies  have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  Mexican  workers  to  perform 
increasingly  complex  technical  jobs.  In  addition,  NAFTA  would  phase  out  all 
numerical  limits  on  temporary  entry  to  the  United  States  of  professional  employ- 
ees. This  expanded  temporary  entry  will  encourage  business  to  respond  to  short- 
ages of  professional  and  skilled  workers  by  recruiting  Canadians  and  Mexicans 
instead  of  improving  the  wages,  working  conditions  or  productivity  of  profession- 
als in  the  U.S. 

The  side  agreements  to  NAFTA  negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
with  Mexico  and  Canada  contain  no  effective  enforcement  mechanisms  to  deal 
with  labor  rights  and  standards  and  environmental  controls.  Specifically  omitted 
in  the  labor  standard  agreement  are  provisions  guaranteeing  the  right  of  workers 
to  organize,  to  strike  and  to  bargain  collectively.  Nothing  in  the  agreement  would 
promote  the  upward  harmonization  of  living  standards  in  the  three  countries. 

What  is  involved  in  trade  is  not  whether  the  U.S.  will  have  more  or  less  trade, 
but  the  type  of  trade  in  which  we  engage.  Rapid  expansion  of  imports  from 
low-wage  countries  can  only  result  in  the  further  erosion  of  skills  in  our  country 
and  increased  exploitation  and  degradation  of  our  own  workers,  without  improving 
the  lot  of  workers  in  exporting  countries;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  urge  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  move  away  from  the  current  model  of  trade  toward  an  appropriate  type  of 
trade  for  the  U.S.  As  a  beginning  to  this  effort,  NAFTA,  as  presented  to  Congress, 
must  be  defeated.  Any  new  agreement  must  be  based  on  something  similar  to  the 
"social  charter"  of  the  European  Community,  which  seeks  to  raise  the  levels  of 
worker  and  citizen  protections  in  those  countries  providing  the  fewest  protections 
to  those  of  the  highest. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Domestic  Violence  Against  Women 

RESOLUTION  NO.  147  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

The  year  is  1993.  A  record-breaking  number  of  women  have  been  elected  to 
Congress.  Two  women  hold  seats  on  the  highest  court  in  the  nation,  and  for  the 
first  time  ever,  a  woman  is  appointed  as  U.S.  Attorney  General.  The  fate  of  this 
country's  health  care  crisis  hinges  on  the  decisions  of,  yes,  a  woman.  Yet  with  all 
of  the  accomplishments  and  achievements  to  date,  millions  of  American  women 
are  afraid  to  return  home  each  night. 

Most  of  us  seek  refuge  in  our  home,  but  for  an  estimated  2,000-4,000  women 
who  are  beaten  to  death  each  year  by  their  husbands  or  partners,  home  can  be  a 
very  dangerous  place  to  be. 

Department  of  Justice  records  show  that  in  1990,  30  percent  of  female  murder 
victims  had  been  slain  by  their  husbands  or  boyfriends.  Millions  of  other  women 
are  battered  each  year  by  their  husbands  or  partners. 

Domestic  violence  knows  no  age,  socioeconomic,  educational,  religious  or 
racial  barriers.  In  1991,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  statistics  estimated  that  women  in 
the  U.S.  sustained  an  average  of  2.5  million  violent  crimes  each  year  from 
1979-1987.  One-quarter  of  such  incidents  were  committed  by  family  members  or 
boyfriends  and  an  additional  27  percent  by  other  people  whom  the  victims  knew. 

America  has  experienced  the  results  of  widespread  incidence  of  violence 
against  women  —  in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the  workplace  and  on  college 
campuses.  Yet,  state  and  local  governments,  law  enforcement  agencies,  courts, 
schools,  domestic  violence  shelters  and  safe  homes  have  borne  the  tremendous 
burdens  caused  by  gender-based  violence. 

Federal  programs  to  address  violent  crimes  against  women  have  been  ex- 
tremely limited,  both  in  scope  and  funding.  As  with  most  crimes,  rape  and  domestic 
violence  are  dealt  with  largely  on  the  state  and  local  level.  The  federal  government 
has  only  a  few,  small  programs  to  assist  states  in  helping  female  violence  victims. 

It's  time  to  recognize  violence  against  women  as  a  national  problem  requiring 
federal  attention,  federal  leadership  and  federal  funds. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act,  S.  1 1/H.R.  1 133,  would  provide  funds  for 
law  enforcement  training  and  assistance  to  prosecutors,  and  would  create  a  specific 
federal  civil  rights  remedy  for  the  victims  of  gender-based  crimes.  In  addition,  it 
would  strengthen  each  state's  protective  orders,  creating  federal  criminal  penalties 
for  interstate  violations  of  orders  of  protection. 

Introduced  by  Senators  Joseph  Biden  (D-DE)  and  Barbara  Boxer  (D-CA),  S. 
1 1  is  similar  to  a  previous  bill  introduced  last  year.  A  national  Domestic  Violence 
Hotline  has  been  added.  The  bill  no  longer  mandates  increased  sentences  for 
first-time  rapists,  but  requires  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  to  study  and  rec- 
ommend prison  sentences  for  federally-convicted  sex  offenders. 

Representatives  Pat  Schroeder  (D-CO),  Louise  Slaughter  (D-NY),  Charles 
Schumer  (D-NY)  and  Connie  Morella  (R-MD),  introduced  H.R.  1 133,  which  is 
more  narrow  than  the  Senate  bill,  does  not  contain  the  sentencing  section  and 
includes  battered  immigrant  women. 

Most  importantly,  not  only  are  both  bills  intent  on  the  reduction  of  sexual  abuse 
and  violence  but  the  elimination  of  gender  bias  in  the  courts;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  join  in  and  encourage  support 
in  fighting  for  civil  rights  for  women  in  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  (V  AW), 
S.  1 1/H.R.  1 1 33.  The  many  deaths  and  brutalities  consuming  women's  lives  each 
year  are  proof  that  the  current  system  for  dealing  with  violence  against  women  is 
more  than  faulty,  but  deadly. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

H.R.  966,  The  Unremunerated  Work  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  148  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Women's  wages  are  68  percent  of  men's,  and  the  unwaged  work  women  do  in 
the  home  and  community  is  given  no  value  at  all  in  official  statistics.  Efforts  to 
quantify  and  value  the  contribution  of  women's  unwaged  work  to  every  economy 
are  helping  to  upgrade  the  wages  of  women  who  work  outside  the  home. 

Counting  the  unwaged  work  and  valuing  the  considerable  skills  developed 
doing  unwaged  work  can  help  to  win  pay  equity  in  the  waged  workplace. 

The  majority  of  women  in  the  United  States  work  outside  the  home  and  thus 
do  a  "double  day,"  usually  low-waged  work  on  top  of  unwaged,  unrecognized  and 
uncounted  work. 

The  1985  United  Nations  decision,  supported  by  the  United  States,  and 
calling  for  all  member  nations  to  count  women's  unwaged  work  and  include 
it  in  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  by  1995  was  won  as  a  result  of  efforts 
by  the  Wages  for  Housework  Campaign  that  has  also  spearheaded  action  on 
The  Unremunerated  Work  Act  (H.R.  966)  introduced  by  Rep.  Barbara-Rose 
Collins  (D-MI). 

H.R.  966  would  implement  the  UN  decision  by  counting  the  unwaged  work  of 
women  and  men  in  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of  household  work  and  work 
related  to  childcare  and  other  care  services,  agriculture,  food  production,  family 
businesses,  and  volunteer  services,  and  would  include  the  value  of  that  work  in 
the  GNP.  In  June  1993,  the  European  Parliament  unanimously  adopted  a  Report 
recommending  implementation  of  the  1985  UN  decision. 

A  broad  network  of  organizations  and  individuals  has  endorsed  counting 
women's  unwaged  work,  including  many  whose  goal  is  improving  the  position  of 
women  in  the  paid  labor  force;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  support  efforts  toward 
passage  of  the  Unremunerated  Work  Act  (H.R.  966) 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

In  Support  of  Mother  Jones  Stamp 

RESOLUTION  NO.  149  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  heroic  actions  of  the  legendary  Mary  Harris  Jones, 
who  was  known  as  "Mother  Jones."  Mother  Jones  criss-crossed  the  country 
helping  organize  the  unorganized  into  unions  for  their  self  protection.  She  dodged 
bullets,  thugs  and  death  threats  to  help  the  downtrodden.  She  suffered  unimaginable 
hardships,  personal  attacks  and  repeated  jailings  but  still  she  pressed  on.  She 
tramped  the  land,  venting  her  searing  invective  against  the  shame  of  child  labor 
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and  those  who  exploited  the  working  class.  A  magnificent  scold,  she  was  a  ringing 
voice  on  behalf  of  workers  and  their  families. 

We  recognize,  admire,  and  respect  her  courage  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
herself  on  behalf  of  her  people.  Her  recent  elevation  into  the  Labor  Hall  of  Fame 
demonstrates  a  move  to  gain  her  the  recognition  and  honors  she  deserves; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  encourages  its  affiliates  to  support  a  postage 
stamp  with  the  likeness  of  Mary  Harris  Jones  who  was  known  as  Mother  Jones  on 
it;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  The  AFL-CIO  urges  all  appropriate  state  and  national  labor 
organizations  to  ask  the  United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue  the  stamp. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Disenfranchised  Workers/Contingent  Workers 

RESOLUTION  NO.  151  —  By  Department  for  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

Increasingly,  workers  are  unable  to  organize  because  they  are  not  deemed  to 
be  employees  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NLRA)  or  state  labor 
law,  or  because  they  have  been  excluded  by  judicial  interpretations  such  as  the 
Supreme  Court's  Yeshiva  decision,  which  held  university  faculty  members  to  be 
"managers." 

In  addition,  many  workers  are  in  work  relationships  with  employers  not 
contemplated  by  the  NLRA.  This  includes  employees  in  "casual  industries"  (e.g., 
entertainment,  construction,  maritime)  where  there  are  multiemployers,  "leased 
employees"  where  the  worker  is  in  effect  the  employee  of  the  leasing  organization 
and  the  contracting  employer,  and  "dependent  contractors"  who  are  employees 
rather  than  "independent  contractors"  because  of  their  economic  dependence  upon 
the  employer  and  the  degree  of  the  employer's  control.  All  of  these  various  kinds 
of  employees,  who  are  not  in  a  stable  job  with  a  stable  employer,  fall  into  the  ever 
growing  category  of  "contingent"  workers,  now  estimated  at  27  million  workers, 
or  almost  a  quarter  of  the  work  force. 

We  must  protect  the  disenfranchised  workers  and  the  contingent  workers  by 
changing  the  law  so  that  they  are  able  to  organize  themselves  and  win  the  rights 
every  worker  deserves;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  seek  labor  law  reform  which 
will  address  the  right  to  organize  the  currently  disenfranchised  worker  and  the 
contingent  workers. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

ATC  Training 

RESOLUTION  NO.  155  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  nation's  air  traffic  control  system  was  decimated  by  the  1981 
controller  strike;  and 

WHEREAS,  Air  traffic  continues  to  grow  without  a  commensurate  increase  in 
the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Air  traffic  delays  cost  U.S.  airlines  $5  billion  per  year;  therefore, 
be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  APL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration  to  hire  and 
train  an  additional  3,000  air  traffic  controllers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Air  Traffic  Controller  Incentive  and  Retention  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  156  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  to  attract  and  retain  high  calibre  candidates  for  the  position 
of  air  traffic  controller;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  current  federal  sector  personnel  system  has  no  flexibility  to 
accommodate  special  and  serious  concerns;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Air  Traffic 
Controller  Incentive  and  Retention  Act  (HR-2663),  recently  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman George  Sangmeister  (D-IL),  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Federation  urges  President  Clinton  to  sign  this  most 
important  measure  into  law,  after  Congressional  passage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

ATC  Funding 

RESOLUTION  NO.  157  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Many  air  traffic  controllers  are  marooned  at  lower  density  air 
traffic  control  facilities  because  of  a  lack  of  funding  to  move  them;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  lack  of  movement  of  proven  air  traffic  controllers  costs  the 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  per  year  in  additional  training  costs;  and 

WHEREAS,  This  talent  stagnation  is  causing  a  serious,  morale  problem  within 
the  workforce;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Clinton  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  assure  that  appropriate  funding  be  made  available  to  fully  carry  out 
this  most  important  activity. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Job  Training  and  Education 

RESOLUTION  NO.  158  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  prosperity,  productivity  and  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  related  to  the  education  and  skills  of  the  workforce;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  demands  of  jobs  are  becoming  more  complex,  and  America 
is  not  adequately  preparing  its  young  people  for  the  challenges  of  the  job  market; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Proficiency  in  math  and  science  are  critical  to  success  in  school 
and  in  preparing  for  the  job  market;  and 

WHEREAS,  American  students  are  in  particular  falling  behind  students  in 
other  industrialized  countries  in  math  and  science  proficiency;  and 

WHEREAS,  Universal  and  comprehensive  retraining  programs  are  essential 
given  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of  workers  are  forced  to  change  jobs  and 
careers  several  times  during  their  lives;  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  Clinton  administration  has  committed  itself  in  principle  to 
major  improvements  in  the  American  educational  system  and  the  training  and 
retraining  of  American  workers;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  the  new  administration  to 
support  national  industrial  and  full  employment  policies  that  promote  the  preser- 
vation and  creation  of  permanent,  good-paying  jobs;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  opposes  any  legislation  that  would  tax 
workers'  education  benefits;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  worker  dislocation  programs  be  expanded  and  improved  to 
guarantee  that  such  benefits  be  available  to  all  dislocated  workers;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  its  affiliates  to  achieve  educational 
programs  in  all  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Pay  Equity 

RESOLUTION  NO.  160  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Study  after  study  has  concluded  that  the  best  single  predictor  of 
compensation  for  a  job  is  the  sex  of  the  workers  doing  that  job.  The  National 
Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  noted  that  "not  only  do 
women  do  different  work  than  men,  but  the  work  women  do  is  paid  less,  and  the 
more  an  occupation  is  dominated  by  women  the  less  it  pays."  This  is  true 
regardless  of  the  skill,  responsibility,  training  and  effort  required  on  the  job;  and 

WHEREAS,  On  average,  women  who  work  full  time,  year-round,  earn  only 
$0.72  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men  who  work  full  time,  year-round.  The  gap  has 
narrowed  in  recent  years  as  women  in  1 979  earned  $0.59.7  on  the  dollar  compared 
to  men.  While  70  percent  of  the  reduction  in  the  gap  was  due  to  women's  wages 
increasing,  however,  30  percent  was  attributable  to  men's  wages  dropping  during 
that  same  time  period;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  believe  that  our  bargaining  and  legislative  program  must 
embody  the  principle  that  all  people  are  entitled  to  a  job  paying  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage  that  enables  them  and  their  families  to  lead  full,  healthy  and  productive  lives. 
We  have  always  opposed  wage  setting  and  other  employment  practices  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender,  national  origin,  religion,  age  or  other 
criteria  unrelated  to  the  job.  However,  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  fair  employ- 
ment civil  rights  laws  to  be  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  pervasive  forms  of 
inequality  in  the  United  States.  Women  remain  concentrated,  moreover,  in  rela- 
tively low-wage  clerical,  service,  unskilled  industrial,  and  retail  occupations;  and 

WHEREAS,  We  embrace  the  principle  of  negotiating  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value  in  setting  wage  rates.  To  narrow  the  wage  gap,  people  in  female-domi- 
nated jobs  must  be  paid  equally  to  those  in  male-dominated  jobs  not  only  when 
they  perform  identical  work,  but  when  jobs  are  different  but  involve  comparable 
skill,  effort,  responsibility,  and  working  conditions.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  basis 
for  comparing  jobs,  job  evaluation  systems  can  be  negotiated.  These  systems 
should  be  gender-neutral  in  both  their  structure  and  their  application.  Any  existing 
systems  should  be  tested  for  reliability  and  sex  bias;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  The  majority  of  children  living  in  poverty  live  in  households 
headed  by  a  single  woman  wage  earner.  Pay  equity  is  an  essential  element  in  any 
effort  to  improve  the  well-being  of  our  children,  who  are  the  future  of  this  country. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Public  Safety  Exemption  from  Age  Discrimination  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  164  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  temporary  waiver  exempting  public  safety  occupations  from 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  is  set  to  expire  on  December  31,1 993; 
and 

WHEREAS,  This  waiver  has  allowed  each  local  government  to  establish  hiring 
and  retirement  policies  in  light  of  their  own  unique  demographic  and  public  safety 
concerns;  and 

WHEREAS,  Due  to  the  lifesaving  nature  of  public  safety  work,  local  govern- 
ments need  to  retain  the  flexibility  to  ensure  that  individuals  are  exceptionally 
qualified  for  the  physical  rigors  inherent  in  these  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  Both  mandatory  retirement  ages  and  maximum  entry  ages  have 
proven  beneficial  in  structuring  an  effective  and  efficient  fire  service;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  a  permanent  exemption  from  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  for  public  safety  occupations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Pension  Security  for  Public  Employees 

RESOLUTION  NO.  165  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  assets  of  state  and  local  government  pension  plans,  which 
exceed  $800  billion,  represent  the  deferred  wages  and  future  financial  security  of 
public  employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  fiscal  crisis  faced  by  state  and  local  governments  has  inten- 
sified the  pressure  for  those  governments  to  unilaterally  raid  the  assets  of  public 
employee  pension  funds  and  to  make  changes  in  their  governance,  funding, 
actuarial  standards,  benefits,  or  investment  policy  to  the  detriment  of  public 
employees;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employee  pension  assets  do  not  enjoy  the  same  level  of 
protection  as  private  sector  pensions,  which  are  covered  by  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  Federal  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  public  pension  funds 
require  that  the  assets  be  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  and  that  trustees  of  public  pension  funds  owe  a  duty  of  undivided 
loyalty  to  the  participants;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  carrying  out  their  duties  under  federal  laws,  trustees  may 
consider  factors  in  addition  to  return  on  investment  when  making  investment 
decisions,  including  the  long-term  financial,  social,  and  economic  impact  on  the 
jurisdiction,  its  employees,  citizens,  and  taxpayers;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  pension  funds  have  been  used  to  finance  mergers,  acqui- 
sitions, hostile  take-overs,  and  leveraged  buyouts,  which  often  result  in  layoffs, 
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erosion  of  the  tax  base,  and  economic  disruption  to  local  communities;  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  position  that  the  assets  of  public 
pension  funds  represent  the  deferred  wages  and  future  economic  security  of  plan 
participants,  belong  to  plan  participants,  and  must  be  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  participants;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  within  this  framework,  economically  targeted  investments 
by  pension  plans  that  contribute  to  the  economic  health  and  vitality  of  state  and 
local  governments  and  the  public,  and  meet  other  policy  objectives  should  be 
considered  by  trustees;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  pension  funds  should  not  be  used  to  finance  unproductive 
merger  and  takeover  activities,  or  investments  which  result  in  the  loss  of  jobs  or 
undermine  the  local  community;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  the  passage  of  federal  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  interests  of  participants  and  beneficiaries  in  public  employee 
retirement  systems,  which  at  a  minimum  would  impose  fiduciary  standards  and 
require  disclosure  and  reporting  to  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  of  financial 
and  other  information  about  the  plan  and  increase  the  independence  of  plans  from 
their  government  sponsors;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  will  support  legislation  that  provides  for 
representation  of  workers  on  boards  of  trustees. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Air  Traffic  Controller  Retirement  Equity  Act 

RESOLUTION  NO.  166  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Air  traffic  controllers  retiring  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  (CSRS)  are  disadvantaged  in  the  computation  of  their  annuity;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS)  does  not 
provide  a  sufficient  annuity  for  federal  employees  retiring  under  recognized  early 
retirement  programs;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Air  Traffic 
Controller  Retirement  Equity  Act;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Federation  urges  President  Clinton  to  sign  this  most 
important  measure  into  law  after  Congressional  passage. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Public  Employee  Opposition  to  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  169  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  will  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  both  private  and  public  sector  workers  in  the  form  of  job 
loss  and  lower  standards  of  living;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  will  reduce  federal,  state  and  local  government  tax 
revenues  because  manufacturing  jobs  will  relocate  to  Mexico  and  fear  of  job  flight 
will  depress  wages  across  the  board  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  State  and  local 
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governments  will  lose  tax  revenues  from  businesses  that  leave  the  area  and 
individuals  who  become  jobless;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  will  inflict  serious  damage  on  the  public  sector  causing 
cutbacks  in  public  services  and  costing  some  public  employees  their  jobs;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  will  cause  an  average  wage  loss  of  $1,000  per  worker 
for  the  lower  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force.  This  will  mean  lower  personal 
income  and  sales  tax  receipts;  and 

WHEREAS,  In  an  effort  to  retain  jobs,  many  communities  will  offer  companies 
tax  breaks.  While  this  may  work  in  the  short-term,  it  will  further  reduce  tax 
revenues;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  will  force  governments  at  all  levels  to  incur  considerable 
new  costs.  In  addition  to  claims  for  unemployment  insurance,  and  in  some  cases 
food  stamps,  welfare  and  other  public  assistance  programs,  there  will  be  huge  costs 
associated  with  worker  retraining,  increased  border  and  immigration  patrols, 
environmental  cleanup  and  infrastructure  development;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  need  to  fund  the  additional  costs  associated  with  NAFTA  and 
the  huge  losses  in  tax  revenues  will  make  it  even  more  difficult  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  or  increase  federal  funding  for  other  domestic  programs.  Urban  and 
children's  programs  as  well  as  health,  education  and  housing  programs,  will  all  be 
competing  for  fewer  dollars;  and 

WHEREAS,  NAFTA  will  increase  pressures  on  contracting  out  public  serv- 
ices. NAFTA  requires  that  contracts  over  $50,000  for  goods  or  services  must  be 
open  to  bids  from  companies  in  any  of  the  three  countries.  Under  NAFTA,  work 
that  a  public  worker  may  have  been  doing  for  years,  such  as  data  processing,  could 
be  contracted  out  and  transmitted  electronically  to  a  private  sector  worker  in 
Mexico  who  earns  the  Mexican  minimum  wage  of  $4.50  a  day;  and 

WHEREAS,  Minority  and  women  workers  will  bear  much  of  the  negative 
effects  of  NAFTA.  Minority  and  women  workers  are  to  a  great  extent  employed 
in  nonmanagerial  positions  in  public  service  and  in  those  industries  which  are  most 
likely  to  shift  production  to  Mexico.  Also,  once  jobless,  unemployed  minority 
workers  are  more  likely  to  experience  longer  periods  of  unemployment  and  when 
finally  reemployed  to  work  for  lower  pay  and  fewer  benefits  than  previously;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  environmental  standards,  employee  health  and  safety,  work- 
ers' rights  and  the  well  being  of  the  American  middle  class  will  be  adversely 
affected  under  the  recently  signed  side  agreements  by  the  Clinton  administration; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  is  opposed  to  NAFTA,  and  will  stand  with 
our  private  sector  sisters  and  brothers  to  defeat  the  treaty. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Government  Investment  in  the  Nation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  170  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  United  States  has  been  plagued  by  a  long  recession  and  a 
slow  and  faltering  recovery.  We  face  a  severe  budget  deficit  and  a  severe 
investment  deficit;  and 
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WHEREAS,  Misguided  national  spending  priorities  still  hamstring  economic 
opportunity  for  average  Americans.  While  military  spending  of  the  1980s,  fi- 
nanced largely  through  borrowing,  is  undergoing  incremental  reductions  (31.4 
percent  of  1981  federal  outlays  went  to  defense  compared  to  27.8  percent  of  1993 
federal  outlays),  our  legacy  is  a  huge  and  growing  national  debt.  This  is  crowding 
out  domestic  programs;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  budget  law  passed  by  Congress  this  year  addresses  the  deficit, 
but  fails  to  address  an  investment  strategy.  The  budget  law  erects  a  ceiling  on 
discretionary  spending  so  that  all  federal  non-entitlement  spending  is  essentially 
frozen  for  five  years.  With  the  five-year  budget  ceiling,  the  investment  deficit  can 
only  be  alleviated  by  reordering  priorities;  and 

WHEREAS,  Misguided  federal  policy  means  that  a  majority  of  the  states  and 
cities  have  faced  serious  budget  deficits  resulting  in  cutbacks  in  vital  programs. 
The  recession  has  undermined  state  revenue  sources.  Federal  mandates  have 
further  strained  state  and  local  budgets;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  fiscal  plight  of  states  creates  its  own  economic  drag,  as  highly 
qualified  and  experienced  public  workers  are  furloughed  or  laid  off.  This  further 
swells  the  unemployment  rolls,  reduces  the  state  and  federal  income  tax  base, 
reduces  the  state  sales  tax  base,  and  heightens  the  crisis  of  consumer  confidence; 
and 

WHEREAS,  State  and  local  leaders  have  responded  with  their  own  misguided 
responses  to  the  fiscal  crises.  In  too  many  cases,  they  have  turned  their  backs  on 
average  Americans  by  reducing  services,  cutting  into  education  budgets,  and 
cutting  back  on  worthy  economic  programs.  Rather  than  restore  some  of  the  hefty 
tax  cuts  given  to  businesses  and  the  wealthy  over  the  last  decade,  state  and  local 
lawmakers  are  cutting  spending  and  implementing  regressive  taxes  on  middle-  and 
low-income  Americans;  and 

WHEREAS,  Lagging  public  investments  in  physical  infrastructure  and  human 
capital  have  already  impeded  private  sector  productivity,  growth  and  competitive- 
ness. Nearly  one-third  of  large  companies  must  furnish  costly  remedial  education 
in  basic  reading,  writing  and  math  to  have  a  competent  workforce  because  of  cuts 
in  public  education.  The  quality  of  America's  bridges  and  highways  is  barely 
adequate  to  fulfill  current  requirements,  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
future  economic  growth;  and 

WHEREAS,  Sustained  economic  growth  and  full  employment  with  price  stability 
remain  the  appropriate  goals  for  federal  economic  policy.  Private  investment  cannot 
take  place  without  public  investment  leading  the  way.  Budget  deficit  reduction 
alone  cannot  cure  the  country's  economic  and  social  problems.  Budget  deficit 
reduction  by  itself  would  only  make  matters  worse  since  it  would  absorb  revenues 
that  could  otherwise  be  spent  on  domestic  needs;  and 

WHEREAS,  If  we  were  to  further  reduce  unnecessary  military  spending  and 
invest  the  savings  in  building  the  infrastructure  of  the  2 1  st  century,  in  reviving  our 
cities  and  educating  our  children,  we  would  be  making  investment  that  pay  far 
greater  dividends  in  jobs  and  growth;  and 

WHEREAS,  Although  the  Clinton  administration  has  made  an  important  first 
step  in  making  federal  taxes  more  progressive  by  increasing  tax  rates  on  the  rich 
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and  corporations  and  by  closing  some  loopholes,  more  can  be  done.  Additional 
revenue  to  address  domestic  needs  as  well  as  resolve  the  budget  deficit  can  be 
raised  through  further  progressive  tax  policy.  Progressive  tax  policy  can  also 
redress  inequitable  income  opportunity;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  National  priorities  must  be  restructured.  We  must  push  the 
federal  government  to  take  a  more  active  role  in  many  areas,  pursuing  the  goal  of 
sustained  economic  growth  and  full  employment,  with  price  stability,  both  in  direct 
spending  and  through  increased  aid  to  states,  in  a  manner  that  spreads  the  benefits 
of  that  growth  to  all  segments  of  the  population. 

•  Tax  and  budget  policy  should  go  further  in  addressing  issues  of  income 
distribution  and  equality  of  opportunity,  so  that  the  each  segment  of  society 
pays  their  fair  share.  No  more  regressive  taxes  should  be  instituted.  Gov- 
ernment must  view  public  investment  in  infrastructure  and  human  capital 
as  essential  to  economic  growth  and  productivity. 

•  The  military  budget  should  be  further  reduced.  This  "peace  dividend" 
should  be  applied  to  guaranteed  retraining  for  those  workers  affected  by 
the  reduction,  funding  unmet  social  needs,  aid  to  states  and  cities,  and 
infrastructure  investment  and  NOT  for  deficit  reduction. 

•  State  and  local  government  should  also  use  their  revenue  sources  to  meet 
challenges  where  federal  support  falls  short. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

"It's  Good  Jobs,  Stupid!" 

RESOLUTION  NO.  172  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  Sweeping  economic  and  military  changes  have  altered  the  ways 
in  which  states  and  communities  must  seek  to  strengthen  their  economies  and 
provide  good  jobs  for  their  people.  What  seemed  to  work  well  is  suddenly  obsolete, 
pushed  aside  by  new  realities  linked  to  the  internationalization  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War;  and 

WHEREAS,  These  changes  have  compelled  some  firms  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  new,  higher  quality  service  and  production  approaches,  utilizing  new 
technologies  and  a  more  skilled  work  force,  most  U.S.  firms  are  undergoing 
constant  upheaval  and  change,  causing  disruption  and  uncertainty  for  their  em- 
ployees and  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  closing  of  military  bases  along  with  the  downsizing  of 
industries  associated  with  military  production  and  services  is  devastating  many 
local  communities;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  federal  government  is  being  called  upon  to  play  a  major  role 
in  stimulating  the  economy  and  creating  jobs,  an  active  public  sector  on  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  helps  build  a  strong  economy  and  a  high  rate  of  growth,  and 
communities,  businesses  and  pension  funds  are  also  being  asked  to  help  stimulate 
the  local  economy  through  prudent  investment;  and 

WHEREAS,  Many  communities  have  been  "blackmailed"  by  corporations  that 
threaten  to  leave  the  area  unless  they  are  given  tax  breaks  and  other  considerations. 
This  is  not  fair  to  the  community  which  loses  funding  for  vital  services  such  as 
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education  and  public  safety,  nor  is  it  fair  to  those  businesses  that  pay  their  full  share 
of  taxes;  and 

WHEREAS,  Some  states  and  regional  policymakers  have  recognized  the 
problems  of  business  blackmail  and  are  negotiating  compacts  with  other  states  and 
communities  to  fight  against  the  threat;  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  employees  and  their  unions  are  looking  at  ways  to  invest 
the  $800  billion  in  public  employee  pension  funds  to  help  community  projects  and 
to  create  jobs.  A  portion  of  pension  fund  assets  can  be  prudently  invested  in 
promoting  development,  thereby  generating  more  jobs,  housing  and  other  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  communities  in  which  public  employees  work  and  live; 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED:  That  our  political  leaders  at  all  levels  of  government  be  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  central  issue  for  the  American  people,  developed  so  well 
during  the  recent  presidential  election,  is  still  "It's  Good  Jobs,  Stupid!;"  and,  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  encourages  all  levels  of  government,  business 
and  public  and  private  pension  funds  to  prudently  invest  in  projects  designed  to 
create  good  jobs  for  American  workers  displaced  by  military  and  industrial 
cutbacks;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  where  incentives  are  used,  they  should  be  accountable, 
well-targeted  and  fair  to  all,  and  should  stress  the  strengths  of  state  and  localities 
such  as  a  skilled  work  force,  sound  infrastructure  and  not  weaknesses  such  as 
inadequate  tax  base,  low  wages,  and  low  skills;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  governments,  corporations  and  other  interested  parties  be 
brought  to  the  table  to  agree  to  a  "code  of  fair  community  practices"  which  could 
be  enforced  by  the  federal  government  and  which  would  end  the  bidding  wars  and 
corporate  blackmail  that  plague  communities  throughout  the  nation. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Increase  the  Mininum  Wage 

RESOLUTION  NO.  173  —  By  Public  Employees  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  The  AFL-CIO  commends  the  Clinton  administration's  attack  on 
poverty  and  the  attempt  to  create  a  high-wage,  high-skill  economy  and  reverse  the 
trend  of  low-wage,  no-benefit  jobs  that  cannot  support  a  family;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  administration  recognizes  that  this  is  a  complex  endeavor  and 
its  strategy  is  made  up  of  diverse  components.  The  recently  passed  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  and  the  National  Service  Trust  are 
good  first  steps  to  help  Americans  and  the  economy.  Health  care  reform  will  also 
help  working  Americans;  and 

WHEREAS,  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  so  that  it  is  a  livable  wage  is  a  key 
component  to  pulling  people  out  of  poverty.  Seventy  percent  of  all  minimum  wage 
workers  are  adults  trying  to  support  themselves  and  their  families;  and 

WHEREAS,  To  ensure  that  the  minimum  wage  is  a  livable  wage,  many  have 
sought  to  peg  that  minimum  at  50  percent  or  more  of  the  national  average  hourly 
wage  for  the  private  sector;  therefore,  be  it 
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RESOLVED:  That  the  AFL-CIO  supports  increasing  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
fair  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  average  national  hourly  wage  for  nonsupervi- 
sory  workers.  This  fair  minimum  wage  should  then  be  indexed  to  the  rate  of  change 
in  average  hourly  earnings  for  nonsupervisory  production  workers  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  purchasing  power  of  the  millions  of  Americans  that  depend  on  the 
minimum  wage;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  oppose  any  effort  to  enact  a  youth  or  training  sub- 
minimum  wage  which  undermines  the  minimum  wage;  and,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  That  we  call  for  stronger  enforcement  of  prevailing  wage  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Service  Contract  Act  and  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  are  designed 
to  ensure  that  federal  dollars  aren't  used  to  drive  down  wages  in  a  community. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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